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A  BIOGRAPHICAL  INTRODUCTION. 


t^EiGa  HuKT  is  .so  Ueligbtful  a  writer,  both  in  prose  and 
vei-se,  and  liLs  good  tilings  have,  until  now,  Liin  scattei-ed 
bi-otidcaat  llifough  so  many  volumes,  numbering  in  all  at  n 
moderate  computation  at  least  eighty,  moRt  of  which  are 
long  Rince  entii-ely  out  of  print,  that  it  appears  almost 
incredible  that  moi'e  than  a  hundred  yeai-s  should  have 
elapsed  siiioe  his  birth  witliout  his  choicest  pitiductions  as 
Poet  and  Essayist  liaving  been,  bitbei'to,  bivught  together 
in  a  single  volume.  It  is  this  tliouglit  which  has  naturally 
led  at  last  to  the  issuing  from  the  press  of  the  present  col- 
lection. It  endows  its  [lossessor,  at  once,  according  to 
Marlowe's  familiar  phiiLse,  with — 

Infinite  riclies  in  a  little  room. 
It  L'mbraces  within  it,  to  begin  with,  many  well-known 
masterpieces.  As  a  companion  it  can  always  be  i-eh'ed  upon 
to  charm  and  to  extiilnrate.  And  its  influence,  like  that  of 
its  author  throughout  hia  litei-ary  career,  will  invariably  be 
found  by  the  reader,  as  he  turns  these  leaves,  about  the 
brightest  and  pleasantest  well  imaginable.  Within  this 
narrow  compass  have  been  brought  together  the  spright- 
liest  runnings  from  his  pen,  selected  from  all  his  vaiied  and 
voluminous  periodicals, — from  the  Neivt,  the  Exaiiiiner, 
the  Reflector,  the  Round  Table,  the  Indicator,  the  Liberal, 
the  Companion,  the  C'/mt  o/Jhe  Week,  the  Tatler,  Ltigh 
Hunt'*  London  Journal,  L'etgk  ITunt's  Journal,  and  the 
Monthly  Repository.  Together  with  the  choicest  passages 
thus   taken    from    his   own    serial    publications,   selections 
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Imvo  liere  been  made  nlso  fi'om  among  his  coiitiibiitiong 
to  miiiiy  other  con  temp  oraiy  organs  of  public  opinion, — 
swell  an  Fraser't  ifagaziiie,  Ainatixrth' »  Magazine,  TaWa 
ifagasine,  tlie  New  Montltly  Magazine,  the  AtUu,  the 
Traveller,  tho  True  Sun,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Musical 
Times,  the  Wetlmingter  Review,  the  Edinburgh  Heview,  and 
the  MontMy  Chronicle.     . 

What  is  especially  noticeable  in  regard  to  the  writinga  of 
Leigh  Hunt  is  the  fact  that  they  were  penned  almost  with- 
out any  premeditation  whatever.     They  were  produced,  so 
to  speak,  from  hand  to  mouth,  on  the  emergency  of  tho 
moment,  in  obedience  to  the  clamoroua  necessity  of  the 
occasion.     Whenever  he  wrote,  it  was  always  at  a  drive, 
and  currente  calanio.     Even  when  he  Bat  down  to  indite  a 
three  volume  novel,  he  had,  in  submission  to  the  imperious 
demand  of  the  hour,  to  supply  his  publisher  with  chapter 
after  chapter  at  rapid  intervals  so  as  to  secure  for  his  home 
needs  the  advantage  of  a  w^eekly  payment.     One  of  hi.i 
jteriodicalis,  and  that  a  diiily  one,  the  Tatler,  no  long  as  his 
health  enabled  him  to  do  so,  he  wrote  entirely  himself,  with- 
out any  extraneous  assistance  whatever.     In  putting  tliLs 
fact  upon  i-ecord,  lie  adds,  not  very  surprisingly,  that  the 
labour  of    its   continuous    production   almost   killed    him. 
Beginning  the  bmin-work  of  his  life,  as  he  did,  besides, 
when   he  wa^  a  mei'e   stripling,  he   had  to  persist  in  it 
strenuounly   almost    to    the    very   last.      Bearing   tliis   in 
mind,  it  hardly  seems  matter  for  amazement  to  find  him 
stating   frankly    in    his   Autobiography,   that    the    staplf 
productions  of  his  hand  as  an  author,  his  prose  writing 
were  called  into  existence  always  under  more  or  less  exci' 
ment,  his  face  becoming  flushed  as  he  wrot«,  and  his  w' 
nervous  system  visibly  agitated.     In  startling  contra 
this,  he  takes  note,  there,  of  the  calming  influence  upor 
of  metrical  composition,  verse,  as  he  says,  having  bee 
variably  written  by  him  with  the  utmost  composure. 
rhythmical  effusions,  indeed,  sweetened  for  him  th 
current  of  his  esistencc. 
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What  appears,  now,  in  the  i-etioKpect,  all  but  incum- 
pi-uliensible  in  Lia  re^vd,  is  tlie  c-ii-cumstauce  that,  itt  t)ie 
outitel  of  hix  career,  Leigli  Hunt  was  for  eevernl  year^ 
together  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  assailed  by  more 
than  one  of  the  leading  organs  of  public  opinion  with  a 
Mcurrility  that  wus  often  nothing  less  than  ferocious  and 
malignant.  It  nt-ose  clearly  from  the  completest  mintp- 
prehension,  by  his  vilifiers,  alike  of  his  writings  und  of  his 
character.  His  writings,  both  prose  and  verse,  remain  to 
this  day  jntiict — unaltered  and  unmodified.  Nothing  in 
them  having  been  cancelled  or  withdrawn,  they  can  speak 
for  themselves.  His  character,  again,  such  as  it  was  then, 
continued,  in  all  essentials,  identically  the  name  to  the  very 
end — ripened,  it  may  be,  with  the  mere  lapse  of  years,  but 
otherwise  unchanged. 

(tther  poets  of  that  period,  with  whom  from  the  first 
Lis  name  was  intimately  associated,  and  whose  writings  are 
now  among  the  glories  of  our  literature,  were  no  doubt  by 
those  same  critics  aUernutely  derided  and  reviled.  But 
Leigh  Hunt,  being  iu  point  of  time  their  immediate  pre- 
cursor,  was  the  chosen  and  central  target  upon  which  were 
concentrated  by  ttiat  select  band  of  i-eviewera  their  fiercest 
and  most  unmeasured  vituperationn.  He  was  held  mainly 
I'esponsible  by  them  us  the  originator  and  leader  of  what 
was  scornfully  dubbed  the  Cockney  School  of  Poetry, 
Keats,  it  is  almost  ridiculous  now  to  lecidl  to  mind,  was 
contemptuously  spoken  of  by  them  as  nn  insignificant 
disciple  of  his,  whom  he  was  vainly  striving  to  lift  into 
notoriety.  AU  through  that  distressing  interval,  during 
which  Leigh  Hunt  had  to  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless 
storm,  he  not  only  held  on  his  course  with  the  most  perfect 
equanimity,  but  exercised  a  truly  remarkable  influence  over 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  contemporaries.  Byron, 
when  they  eventually  met,  told  him  that  it  wns  the  sight 
of  his  earliest  volume  at  Harrow  that  had  been  one  of  his 
own  first  incentives  to  write  verses — five  years  prior,  that  b, 
to  the  publication  of  the  "  Hours  of  Idleness."     Keats 
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paid  hiui  tlie  signal  tribute  of  dedicating  to  him  his  fin>t 
volume  of  poetry,  and  the  yet  more  gignal  tributo  of  imitnt- 
ing  him  in  his  liujt  volume,  meaning  "  Lamia."  Shelley, 
besides  laying  claim  to  him  as  bia dearest  friend,  offered  him 
the  homage  of  echoing  in  "  Jiilinn  and  Mandalo "  the 
fluent  and  refined  yet  often  masculine  verRification  in  which 
he  had  sung  of  the  fateful  loven  of  Pa\ilo  and  Francesca. 
While,  later  on,  John  Forsler  gratefully  acknowledged  that, 
at  the  outset  of  his  career  ns  a  student,  he  was  mainly 
indebted  to  Leigh  Hunt  for  hiH  strong  predilection  for,  and 
final  adoption  of,  litemture  as  his  profession. 

Who  iind  what,  then,  ufter  all,  was  thw  long-reviled, 
gentle,  kindly,  gifted  creature  when  his  chariicter  came  to 
be  really  known,  and  hin  writings,  whether  in  prose  or  verse, 
dispassionately  examined,  by  men  peculiarly  well  qualifieil 
to  judge  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  himself  and  his 
books )  What,  for  example,  was  the  deliberate  utterance  in 
hia  regard  of  the  iisually  atrabilious,  cynical,  captioiiti, 
dyspeptic  Carlyle  J  It  was  thiu,  that  Leigh  Hunt,  in  hiy 
estimation,  was — "  A  man  of  genius  in  a  very  strict  sense 
of  that  word ;  of  brilliant,  varie<l  gifts  ;  of  graceful  fertility  ; 
of  clearness,  lovingness,  truthfulness;  of  childlike  open 
chai-acter,  also  of  most  pure  and  even  exemplary  private 
deportment ;  a  man  who  can  lie  other  than  loved  only  by 
those  who  have  not  seen  him,  or  seen  him  from  a  distance 
through  a  false  medium."  Charles  Dickenn,  again,  has  no 
less  emphatically  pronounced  Leigh  Hunt  to  have  been 
— "  A  man  who  in  the  midst  of  the  sorest  temptations  main- 
tained his  honesty  unblemished  by  a  single  stain — who  in 
all  public  and  private  transactions  was  the  very  soul  of  tnitb 
and  honour — who  never  bartered  his  opinion  or  betraye 
his  friend."  Any  one  who  could  have  been  so  loving' 
regarded  and  so  earnestly  spoken  of  by  men  of  such  titer) 
qualities,  and  of  such  scnrchingly  keen  intelligenc 
Dickens  and  Cariylc,  could  only  have  been  systemati 
assailed  by  means  of  a  series  of  monstrous  libels  and 
rejiresentations.      It  is  inconceivable — he  faid  himself 
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afterward!: — to  what  extent  he  suffered  in  mind,  body,  and 
estate  iu  consequence.  Furtlier  on  in  his  life,  however,  there 
came  to  liim,  in  compensation  for  all  this,  what  James 
Hannay  aptly  termed  "an  Indian  summer  of  fame,"  when 
he  himself  could  exultingly  remark,  "  It  k  not  possible  for 
many  persons  to  have  greater  friondR  than  I  luve ;"  and 
could  even  add  what  may  have  been  in  his  own  experience 
almost  still  sweeter,  "  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  now  a 
itingle  enemy."  If  the  goal  he  was  then  approaching  wa.<4 
an  Old  Age  in  Europe,  it  was  also  just  as  distinctly  what 
is  termed  a  Euthanasia. 

Jaues  Henry  Lekih  Hust,  who.se  parents  were  both  of 
Transatlantic  origin,  was  bom,  on  the  19th  October,  1784, 
about  eight  miles  north  of  London,  at  the  pretty  little 
rustic  village  of  Southgiite,  in  Middlesex.  His  father,  Isaac 
Hunt,  who  was  a  native  of  Barbadoi,  wa.s  theKon,  gnindson, 
and  gi'eat-grandson  of  n  succewion  of  clergymen  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  that  colony.  According  to  a  family  tradition, 
they  were  descended  from  a  race  of  Tory  Cavaliers,  one  of 
whom,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centurj-,  had 
fled  from  Devonshire  to  the  West  Indies  to  e!x»pe  from  the 
ascendancy  of  Cromwell,  and,  on  I'eaching  hu*  destination, 
liad  taken  hk  place  at  once  among  the  earliest  English 
settlers  in  the  ialand  of  BarbadoK.  Isaac  Huiit,  having  been 
sent  thence,  in  his  boyhood,  for  his  education  to  Philadelphia, 
had  completed  his  academical  coui-se  by  taking  his  degree, 
both  in  that  city  and  at  New  York,  as  a  Master  of 
Arts.  Immediately  after  this  ho  decided  upon  settling  down 
permanentlyatphiladelphia,  where  he  married  Mary  Siiewell, 
the  daughter  of  a  flourishing  merchant  of  that  place  ;  and, 
though  originally  set  apart  for  the  Church  by  his  father, 
finally  resolved  himself  upon  adopting  the  law  as  his  profes- 
sion. His  practice — according  to  the  American  system, 
about  equally  that  of  attomeyand  barrister — waa  as  rapidly 
increasing  upon  his  hands,  an  his  family  was  upon  those  of 
his  wife,  when  their  domestic  fortunen   wei-e   completely 
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traaaformcd  by  the  abrupt  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  So 
pronounced  in  its  earlier  stages  was  bis  general  bearing  as  a 
loyalist,  that,  to  escape  the  popular  Fury,  or  in  other  words 
the  imminent  risk  at  being  tarred  and  feathered,  he  had  no 
choice  but  hurriedly  to  tako  flight  from  Philadelphia.  This 
was  accomplished  so  precipitately  that  he  had  to  go  alone 
to  RDgland,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  to  follow  him 
thither  at  the  first  available  opportunity.  Fending  their 
arrival  in  his  wake,  in  the  old,  ancestral  mother-country, 
the  ex-lawyer  from  Philadelphia  had  to  open  for  himself  ti 
new  path  in  life  by  tardily  carrying  out,  as  through  an  after- 
thought, his  father's  earliest  intention  in  hisregard.  Though 
his  religious  views  were  from  first  to  last  of  rather  dubious 
orthodoxy,  he  readily  made  up  his  mind  at  this  sudden 
turning-point  in  his  career  to  become  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Shortly  after  this  decision  was  ai-iived 
at,  he  was  duly  ordained  by  Lowth,  the  then  Bishop  of 
London.  His  reputation,  thereupon,  soon  became  remark- 
able OH  that  of  a  fashionable  preacher. 

AVhen  his  young  family  and  their  motlier  at  length  re- 
joined him  in  England,  they  found  him  officiating  in  this 
capacity  at  Bentinck  Chapel  in  Lisson  Grove.  His  home, 
then  temporarily  established  in  Newman  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  wassoon  afterwards  removed  to  Hampatead  Square, 
and  the  scene  of  his  labours  as  a  pulpit  orator  from  Padding- 
ton  to  Soutbgate.  There,  near  Southgate,  was  a  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Chandos,  the  then  Master  of  the  Horse,  who,  being 
numbered  amongst  his  congregation,  was,  needless  to  say,  the 
most  influential  of  them  all.  And  there,  under  his  Grace's 
favour,  the  genial  and  scholarly  parson  was  appointed,  and 
for  several  years  remained,  tutor  to  the  Duke's  nephew, 
Mr,  Leigh.  It  is  curious  to  bear  in  mind  for  a  moment,  i' 
association  with  both  Master  and  Pupil,  that,  thanks  to  th 
genius  of  the  Rev.  Isaac's  youngest  son,  who  was  bom  t 
him  there  in  Southgate,  their  united  names  are  still  to  thi 
day  held  in  remembrance. 

Under  the  patronage  of  so  powerful  a  nobleman  as  tf 
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Duke  of  Cbandoa,  there  appeared  for  a  time  to  the  popular 
preacher  himself  every  fair  prospect  of  his  winning  hia  way 
Booner  or  later  to  almost  any  prefei-ment.  ,  His  aspirations 
led  him,  in  the  vague  future,  to  cherish,  even,  the  day- 
dream of  a  hishopric.  His  vivacious  and  convivial  tempera- 
ment, if  nothing  else,  would  nevertheless  have  effectually 
barred  for  him  the  path  towards  the  development  of  any 
such  ambition.  His  outspeaking  disdain  of  anything  like 
tact,  too,  would  of  itself  have  constituted  an  impassable 
barrier  :  as  illustrated  one  day,  in  the  midst  of  an  altercation 
with  one  of  the  bbhops,  by  his  reply  to  the  inquiry  "  Do 
you  know  who  I  am  ? " — "  Yen,  my  lord,"  (with  a  bow) 
"  dust  and  ashes."  Apoi-t  from  all  this,  his  religious  opinions 
were  so  little  to  be  counted  ui>on  as  in  any  way  orthodox 
that  his  Anglicanism,  after  lapsing  for  a  time  into  Uni- 
tarianism,  led  bim  at  length  to  that  absolute  Universalism 
which  believes  that  the  devils  themselves  ia  the  end  will  bo 
brought  to  a  state  of  bliss.  To  complete  all  the  obstacles 
of  his  own  creation  thus  perversely  raised  before  him  and 
his  on  the  road  to  good  Fortune,  his  Bohemian  tast«B  and 
his  unlucky  peisistence  in  perpetually  falling  into  debt, 
brought  him  at  last  to  that  constantly  recurring  oscillatioa 
upon  tlie  verge  of  ruin  which  is  the  cruellest  of  all  the  many 
cruel  phases  in  which  the  poverty  of  a  home  can  be  realized. 
Recalling  this  period  to  mind  in  his  Autobiography,  Leigh 
Hunt  vividly  enough  describes  by  a  single  touch  how  the 
family  struggled  on  "  between  placid  readings  and  frightful 
knocks  at  the  door."  His  earliest  recollection  of  a  room,  ho 
further  says,  was  of  one  in  the  King's  Eench  where  his  - 
father  was  a  prisoner. 

All  the  good  that  could  be  secured  to  him  by  his  friends 
by  way  of  solace  for  his  misfortunes  was  by  getting  his 
name  enrolled  on  the  Civil  List  for  a  Loyalist  pension  of 
jC^°°  ^  year.  One  by  one,  his  three  eldest  sons,  somehow, 
while  they  were  yet  striplings,  got  into  employment, — 
Stephen  as  a  lawyer's  clerk,  Robert  as  an  engraver,  John  by 
being  apprenticed   to  Reynell  the  printer.    As    for  the 
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youngest  of  them  all,  Leigh  Hunt,  eliortly  after  whose 
birth  at  Southgate  their  little  home  bad  been  moved  to 
Finchley,  he  was  the  especial  pet  of  every  one  under  its  roof- 
beauu;  and,  even  as  a  mere  chtjil,  was  clearly  the  most 
introspective  and  thoughtful  member  of  the  whole  house- 
hold. While  yet  in  his  infancy  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to 
Universalism,  out  of  the  very  revulsion  of  feeling  inspired 
by  the  alarming  reflection  that  occurred  to  him  one  day 
when  on  his  knees  repeating  the  Litany — "  Suppose  Eternal 
Punishment  should  be  true  ! "  Equally  characteristic  of 
him  at  that  same  tender  ago  is  the  incident  of  his  having 
been  led  one  day,  out  of  the  very  horror  inspired  by  the 
most  trivial  oath  (perhaps,  as  he  conjectured,  out  of  the  veiy 
excess  of  it)  to  snatch  a  "fearful  joy"  by  its  utterance,  when 
sucb  was  the  remorse  he  experienced  that  for  a  long  while 
afterwards  ho  could  not  receive  a  bit  of  praise,  or  a 
pat  of  encouragement  on  the  head,  without  thinking  to 
himself,  "Ah!  they  little  suspect  1  am  the  boy  who  said, 
'd — nit.'"  Jn  179a,  being  then  seven,  he  donned  the  I'ed 
leather  belt,  the  yellow  tunic  and  stockings,  and  the 
blue  gown  of  a  student  of  Christ's  Hospital — entering 
that  institution  jiist  after  Charles  Lamb  and  Coleridge  had 
i]nitted  it. 

His  Masters  and  Schoolfellows,  as  he  recalls  them  to  mind, 
live  again  in  his  Becollections.  There  is  Salt,  the  morning 
reader,  who  spoke  in  his  thi-oat  with  a  sound  as  of  weak- 
ness and  corpulence,  and  who  was  famous  among  them  for 
saying  "  muiTacles  "  instead  of  miracles !  There  is  Field,  the 
under  grammar- master,  who  ivas  so  good-natured  that  when 
he  feebly  hit  one  of  the  boys  with  a  cane  he  would  make  a 
face  as  if  he  were  taking  physic ;  and  who  was  so  absent- 
minded  and  at  the  same  time  so  deaf  that,  if  a  boy,  instea<l 
of  asking  his  permission  to  go  and  see  a  friend  then  in  wait- 
ing, put  to  him  some  pi-eposterous  queetioD  entirely  wide  of 
the  mark,  such  as,  "  Are  you  not  a  great  fool,  sir  1 "  or  "  Isn't 
your  daughter  a  pretty  girl  f  "  would  answer  quite  innocently, 
"  Ves,  child !  "     Then,  again,  there  is  the  waggish  Junior 
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Pupil  who,  under  punishment,  used  to  "snatch  bis  jokes  out 
of  the  very  flame  and  fury  of  the  Master,  like  Snapdragon  I  " 
And  Le  Grice,  one  of  the  Head  boys,  who  whimsically 
excused  himself  for  not  having  done  a  particular  exercise  by 
saying  that  he  had  had  a  "  lethargy,"  and  who,  by  the  very 
impudence  of  his  plea,  escaped  even  a  word  of  reproof !  And 
another,  Allen,  the  handsome  (irecian,  who  ao  captivated 
every  one  who  came  near  him  that,  blundering  one  day  in 
the  street  against  an  apple-woman,  nud  turning  round  to 
appease  her  in  the  midst  of  her  revilings,  he  had  yelled  after 
him,  "  Where  ore  you  driving  to,  you  great  hulking,  good- 
for-nothing — beautiful  fellow,  God  bless  you  1 "  Each  in 
turn,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  is  photographed  to  the  life  in 
the  camera  of  Leigh  Hunt's  Autobiography. 

As  for  himself,  sensitive  and  delicate  though  he  was 
during  the  earher  paiii  of  the  seven  years  he  remained  at 
the  Bluecoat  School,  he  must,  even  then,  as  these  sketches 
indicate,  have  been  keenly  observant.  What  he  was  like  at 
that  period  is  realized  for  us  upon  the  instant  by  the  excla- 
mation of  the  fat  and  comely  under  grammar-master, 
Stevens — "  whom  you  loved  as  you  looked  at,"  says  Hunt, 
"  and  seemed  as  if  you  must  love  the  more  the  fatter  he 
became  : "  whose  genial  greeting,  whenever  the  boy  made 
his  appearance,  was,  "  Here  comes  our  little  black-haired 
friend  who  stammers  so.  Let  us  see  what  we  can  do  for 
him."  The  impediment  in  his  speech  here  referred  to,  unlike 
that  of  Charles  Lamb,  happily  proved,  as  years  ran  on,  to 
be  only  temporary.  His  jet-black  hair  and  dark  eyes  he 
inherited  from  his  mother,  as  be  did  also,  as  was  shown 
from  his  earliest  boyhood,  "  her  two  accomplishments  " — 
a  love  of  nature  and  a  love  of  books.  The  classics,  curiously 
enough,  he  recoiled  from— nil  except  a  single  episode  in 
Virgil. 

He  touk  to  his  heart,  howe^'er,  three  works  the  contents 
of  which  he  devoured  at  every  opportunity — these  being 
Lempriire's  Dictionary,  Tooke's  Pantheon,  and  Spence's 
Polymetis,  the  great  folio  edition  with  plates.      To  thesv 
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three  books,  indeed,  and  to  Cooke'ti  darling  little  duodecimo 
edition  of  the  English  Poets — which  was  just  then,  provi- 
dentially for  him,  coming  out  in  sixpenny  numbers,  and  which 
instalments  he  bought  over  and  over  a^ain,  fresh  sets  of 
them  in  hiu  hands,  as  he  records,  "  disappearing  like  but- 
tered crumpets  " — Leigh  Hunt  may  he  said  to  have  owed, 
in  truth,  the  chief  part  of  hia  education.  Very  soon,  as  was 
but  natural,  he  began  to  emulate  these  chosen  instructors 
by  wi'iting  verses  himself — his  first  poem  being  in  honour 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  "  Victory  at  Dunkirk,"  which  wiid 
Victory  (only,  however,  after  the  poem  was  completed) 
turned  out,  greatly  to  his  mortification,  to  be  a  Defeat.  His 
ambition  rising,  he  wrote  a  poem  of  larger  dimensions,  called 
"Winter"  in  emulation  of  ThomMin,  and  another  of  yet 
greater  elaboration,  called  "  The  Fairy  King  "  in  emulation 
of  Spenser. 

Wliflt  is  especially  remarkable,  however,  in  regard  to  on« 
who  was  afterwai'ds  to  l>ecome  so  delightful  an  essayist,  is 
the  fact  that  he  could  make  nothing  of  his  schoolboy 
attempts  to  imitate  the  Spectator,  his  master,  Boyer,  crump- 
ling up  his  themes  and  tossing  them  away  with  the  utmost 
contempt.  Prose  composition,  in  the  production  of  which 
he  was  so  soon  afterwards  to  show  such  extraordinary  facility 
and  vivacity,  appeared  indeed,  at  the  outset,  for  him,  to  have 
been  hedged  round  with  insuperable  difficulties. 

In  1799,  being  then  fifteen,  Leigh  Hunt  reluctantly — with 
tears  even,  to  the  surpi-ise  of  both  masters  and  schoolmates- 
took  his  departure  from  Christ's  Hospital.     For  some  little 
time  after  this  his  life  was  very  desultory.     He  haunted 
the  bookstalls.      He  took  his  place  for  a  while  in  the  law 
office  of  his  brother  Stephen.     He  continued  persistently 
and  moBt  industriously  to  write  verses.     A  collection  c^ 
these,  written  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen,  wr 
inconsiderately  put  together  by  his  father  and  precipitatf 
published,  in   1801,  under  the  title  of  "  Juvenilia,"  wit 
portrait  of  the  boy-author,  by  Jackson,  prefixed  to  it 
frontispiece.     It  had  a  enccess,  too,  that  might  have  p 
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di»t(strou?.  It  ran  through  two  editions  within  the  twelve- 
month, a  third  making  ita  appearance  early  in  iSoi.  "I 
was  as  proud,  perhaps,  of  the  book  at  that  time,"  wrote 
Leigh  Hunt  when  he  had  grown  grej  and  had  become  famous, 
"  as  I  am  ashamed  of  it  now."  Before  reputation  of  any 
kind  coutd  be  won,  however,  he  had  to  serve  a  long  apprea' 
ticeship  both  to  the  periodicals  and  the  bookseUers. 

His  first  venture  in  journalism  was  his  contributing,  in 
1804,  a  series  of  papers  called  "The  Traveller"  to  the 
evening  journal  of  that  name  afterwards  incorporated 
■with  the  Globe.  "  Mr.  Town,  Junior,  Critic  and  Censor- 
Geuerul,"  vraa  the  signature  he  appended  to  these  essays,  all 
but  the  Junior  being  borrowed  from  the  Elder  Colman's 
"  Connoiaseur."  Then,  too — so  far  at  least  as  the  production 
of  the  manuscript  wiis  concerned — he  wrote  a  couple  of 
Farces,  a  Comedy,  and  a  Tragedy.  In  1805  he  supplied  The 
News,  a  journal  that  year  staiied  by  his  brother  John,  with 
a  succession  of  animated  and  thoroughly  independent 
"  Theatrical  Criticisms,"  a  selection  from  which  was  after- 
wards published  under  the  title  of  "  Critical  Essays  on  the 
Performers  of  the  London  Theatres."  Besides  writing,  in 
1806,  in  Tkt  MoTitkhj  Rtpotitory  of  Theology  and  General 
Literalitie,  he  contributed  five  introductory  biographical 
papers,  three  of  them  having  relation  to  Voltaire,  Johnson, 
and  Goldsmith,  to  "Classic  Tales,"  which  as  a  collection 
was  completed  in  1807  in  five  volumes. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  on  the  8th  January,  1808, 
appeared  the  first  number  of  The  Examiner,  of  which 
his  brother  John  was  the  proprietor,  and  of  which  be 
himself,  being  then  just  twenty  three  years  of  age,  under- 
took the  editorship.  Shortly  before  this,  and  for  a  little 
while  afterwards,  he  held  the  position  of  clerk  in  the 
War  Office,  to  which  he  had  been  induct«d  through  the 
influence  of  his  father's  friend,  the  then  Premier, 
Ur,  Addington,  afterwards  Lord  Sidmouth,^  but  who 
bad  ceased  to  be  Prime  Uinister,  as  it  happened, 
before  Tht  Examintr  actuolly  came  into  existence.     The 
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motto  of  that  joumalj  which  was  proDounGedly  Liberal 
and  of  no  political  party  whatever,  was  from  Swift — 
"  Party  is  the  madness  of  many  and  the  gain  of  a  few." 
For  fourteen  years  together  Leigh  Hunt  conducted  it,  not 
merely  as  a  critical  but  as  a  political  organ,  with  the 
utmost  boldness  and  independence.  This  is  all  the  more 
noteworthy,  seeing  that  he  was  himself  in  no  way  a  politician. 
On  his  bookshelves  you  would'  have  looked  in  yain  for  a 
single  political  text-book,  like  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations." 
They  were  abundantly  'laden  instead  with  Spensers  and 
Arabian  Nights, 

The  literary,  artistic,  and  theatrical  notabilities  with 
whom  be  was  then  brought  into  contact,  be  depicts,  often 
to  the  very  life  in  retrospect,  by  on  apt  phrase  or  two  of 
extraordinary  vividness.  Campbell,  who  gave  him  the 
idea  of  a  French  Virgil,  hs  found  to  be  as  handsome  as  the 
Abb^  Delille  is  said  to  have  been  ugly.  Fiisell's  dominant 
coloiuing,  he  realizes  to  ua  upon  the  instant  as  "  a  sort  of 
livid  green,  like  brass  diseased,"  The  incongruous  bust  of 
Liston  the  comedian,  he  shapes  out  for  us  by  no  more  than 
a  touch  or  two  of  his  pen — the  mouth  and  chin,  with  the 
throat  under  it  hanging  "like  an  old  bag,"  but  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  being  as  fine  as  possible. 

In  the  second  year  of  The  Examiner,  Leigh  Hunt 
nuuried  Usrianne,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Kent. 
In  that  same  year,  1809,  he  first  saw  one  who  afterwards 
came  to  be  the  dearestof  his  friends,  Shelley,  In  1810  he 
edited  a  new  quarterly  called  The  Refieetor,  which  was' 
another  literary  venture  started  by  his  brother  John,  but 
one  that  extended  only  to  four  numbers.  In  its  final 
instalment  appeared  the  earliest  and  perhaps  the  moxt 
characteristic  of  those  colloquial  essays  in  the  writing  dl 
which  he  may  be  said  to  stand  alone.  It  takes  its  place  there 
fore  by  right  in  the  present  collection  (pages  81-96)  asthi 
initial  specimen  of  his  most  charming  manner  as  an  Essayir 

At  the  very  time,  however,  when  he  was  chatting  th 
delightfully  with  his  reader  "  By  the  Fire  "  in  The  Rejlo 
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he  was,  by  his  vigorous  and  uDcompromising  denunciation 
of  the  Prince  Regent  in  the  columna  of  The  Examiner, 
ciUling  down  upon  himself  and  hia  brother  tbe  penalties 
of  a  State  prosecution.  More  than  once  previously  that 
journal  hfld  been  arraigned  (to  no  purpose,  an  it  happened), 
tm  an  assailant  of  the  powens  tliat  be,  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion.  But  its  offence  was  now  too  heinous  to  admit  of 
it»  any  longer  evading  condign  punLsliment.  An  adulator 
of  the  Hegent  had  but  just  then  fawned  upon  him  in  print 
in  so  many  words  as  an  "Adonis  in  loveliness."  Wliere- 
upon  Leigh  Hunt,  revolted  by  sncb  nauseating  sycophancy, 
nnd  unable  to  suppress  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  had 
ironically  recalled  to  public  recollection  the  fact  that  "This 
.Vdonis  of  loveliness,  was  a  corpulent  man  of  fifty."  So 
poignant  was  the  sting  of  this  persiflage,  that,  as  the  result 
of  the  Trial,  which  took  place  on  December  9,  i8i3,  in 
the  Coutt  of  King's  Bench,  at  Westminster,  before  Lord 
Slllenborough,  "  The  Prince  of  Wales  v.  The  Esaminer," 
John  and  Leigh  Hunt  were  condemned  to  pay  into  Court, 
each  of  them,  a  fine  of  £s°°<  '^^^  *^  undergo,  apart  from 
one  another,  in  fact  in  separate  goals,  two  years  imprison, 
ment.  Horsemonger  I^ne  Gaol,  during  the  whole  of  that 
time,  was  the  scene  of  Leigh  Hunt's  incarceration.  Enter- 
ing iton  the  3rd  February  1813,  be  quitted  it  only,  ns  it 
were,  when  the  last  grain  of  sand,  at  the  last  turn  of 
the  hour-glass,  had  run  out,  at  the  close  of  the  appointed 
interval,  on  the  3rd  February  181 5.  Beyond  the  cruel 
gap  thus  made  in  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  brother, 
by  their  isolation  for  so  long  a  period  within  the  walls  of 
a  prison,  they  found  themselves  mulcted,  when  the  penalty 
inflicted  upon  them  bad  been  paid  to  the  last  farthing,  not  to 
the  tune  of  merely  ;^5oo  apiece,  but,  when  all  was  said  and 
done,  of  fully  two  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Putting  a  cheerful  face  upon  the  matter  from  the  VQry 
outset,  however,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  blithe 
philosophy,  Leigh  Hunt  made  a  sunshine  in  that  shady 
place  by  turning  the  room  allotted  to  him,  one  of  the  ample 
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wards  of  the  infirmary,  into  a  very  bower  of  contentment. 
He  papered  its  walls  witb  a  trellis  of  roses.  He  bad  its 
ceiling  coloured  with  the  semblance  of  clouds  floating  in  a 
blue  sky.  Its  barred  windows  were  hidden  from  view  by 
Venetian  bliiida.  Bookcases  were  set  up  surmounted  with 
busts.  Flowers,  either  in  bouquets,  or,  better  still,  growing 
in  pots,  were  disposed  about  the  apartment.  A  pianoforte, 
by  bringing  a  look  of  home  to  it,  and  infusing  a  very  soul 
of  music  into  it  all,  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  his  arrange- 
ments. His  delight  was,  whenever  a  stranger  crossed  his 
threshold,  to  note  his  stare  of  amazement  at  such  nnes- 
pected  BiuToundings.  Charles  Lamb  protested  that  there 
was  no  room  at  all  like  it  anywhere,  except  in  a  fairy  tale. 

A  garden  to  match,  in  the  Uttle  gnol-yard  just  outside 
this  halcyon  chamber,  was  sedulously  cultivated  by  the 
sybarite  prisoner,  who,  to  screen  from  sight  its  sordid  sur- 
i-oundings,  enclosed  it  with  green  trellis-work,  and  adorning 
its  centre  with  a  grass-plot,  prided  himself  upon  getting  a  pud- 
ding, in  his  second  year,  out  of  his  apple-tree,  and  upon  hear- 
ing one  of  his  visitors  (Tom  Moore)  declare  that  he  bad 
seen  nowhere  such  heartsease.  Upon  one  of  the  bookshelves 
in  his  house-room,  besides,  as  a  very  talisman  of  delight  to 
himself,  Leigh  Hunt  had,  at  the  beginning  of  his  time  of 
durance,  placed  with  loving  hands  what  was  for  him,  as  he 
declared,  "  truly  a  lump  of  Bunshine,"  the  fifty-six  duodecimo 
.  volumes  of  the  "Pamas.'io  Italian o"  with  vignettes,  which  he 
had  picked  up  for  thirty  pounds,  and  always  rcgai-ded  as  a 
bargain,  it  liaving  throughout  his  life  repaid  him  a,  million 
times  over  in  the  happiness  be  derived  from  it. 

Meantime  all  through  the  period  of  his  incarceration  a 
world  of  sympathy  from  outsiders  poured  in  upon  the  com- 
pulsory recluse.  Jeremy  Bentham,  venerable  in  age  but 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  t«ok  part  with  him,  there,  in 
a  game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock.  Lord  Byron,  know- 
ing he  was  engaged  at  the  time  upon  a  Dante-esque  poem, 
brought  to  him  under  his  arm  a  couple  of  quarto  volumes, 
^ith  a  view  to  aid  hiip  in  his  writing  by  the  supply  of  autho- 
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ritiea.  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  comfoi-ted  him  with  their 
visits  in  all  weathers.  Moore,  Hazlitt,  Shelley,  Brougham, 
and  a  throng  of  other  notabilities,  brightened  his  solitude. 
A  new  gladness  ot  a  tenderer  kind  vraa  brought  to  him  by 
the  birth,  within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  Mary  Florimel,  of  wjiom  he  pathetically  remarks 
after  her  death,  "she  wns  beautiful,  and,  for  the  greatest 
part  of  an  existence  of  thirty  years,  she  was  happy."  When 
the  time  for  L;i<;h  Hunt's  release  had  arrived,  an  illness  of 
long  standing,  which  had  needed  very  diffei-ent  treatment, 
had  been  so  burnt  in  upon  him  "  by  the  iron  that  enters 
into  the  soul  of  the  captive,"  that,  once  again  at  large,  his 
health  i-ocovered  but  very  nlowly. 

Because  his  brother's  house  was  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, he  took  up  his  residence,  on  regaining  his  liberty, 
in  the  Edgware  Road.  At  their  first  meeting,  as  he  records, 
with  an  evident  pang  in  the  mere  retrospect,  their  faces 
were  wet  with  the  tears  of  manhood.  His  exquisite  appre- 
ciation of  the  ridiculous,  however,  even  at  that  depressing 
epoch  in  his  career,  seems  to  have  come  almost  immediately 
afterwards  to  his  assistance.  For,  the  absurditii«  of  the  dig- 
nified personage  who  was  then  his  landlord,  must  of  themselves 
have  proved  a  distinct  restorati\-e.  Thus,  at  one  moment,  he 
would  direct  his  lodger's  attention  to  an  exceedingly  wealthy 
old  gentleman  who  lived  next  door  and  was  getting  into  his 
caniage,  adding  in  a  tone  amounting  to  the  awful,  "  He  is 
the  greatest  plumber  in  Ixmdon."  And  at  another,  with  n 
manifestly  splendid  turn  for  anti-climax,  he  would  call  from 
his  parlour  window  to  one  of  his  children,  "  You,  sir,  there 
— Moximilian — come  out  of  the  gutter."  Or,  with  an  air 
of  good-natured  domineering,  he  would  be  heard  bawling  to 
his  wife  OS  he  left  the  house,  "  D — n  it,  my  love,  I  i:isist 
on  having  the  pudding."  To  the  dwelling  presided  over  by 
this  Micftwber-like  lodging-house  keeper.  Lord  Byron,  then, 
as  Leigh  Huntlong  afterwards  recalled  to  mind,  looking  at  his 
very  handsomest,  frequently  went,  out  of  his  eagerness  to 
cheer  up  by  his  compaoionBhip  the  valetadiaarinn  friend 
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who,  whsD  apparently  at  the  Ittst  gasp,  had  but  just  won 
his  way  tmck  to  fraeclom. 

Already,  when  the  se<»iid  year  of  his  impiiaonment  was 
approaching,  Leigh  Hunt  had  issuetl  from  the  press,  qb  a 
substantive  reprint  from  The  Rfflector,  his  maiden  poem,  a 
j'eii  d'esprit  suggested  by  "  The  Session  of  the  Poets  "  of  Sir 
John  Suckling.  It  was  entitled  "  The  Feast  of  the  Poet^," 
and,  though  obviously  a  mere  piice  iTocauion,  and  as  light 
and  frothy  as  a  whipped  syllabub,  was  so  vivacious  that  it 
ran  into  a  second  etlition  in  the  year,  Then,  too,  in  1815, 
he  published  "  The  Descent  of  I-iberty  :  a  Masque,"  in  cele- 
bration of  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  which  he  iusci'lbeil  to  his 
old  schoolfellow  at  Christ's  Hospital,  with  whom  he  hnil 
learnt  Italian,  Thomas  Baineti,  who  two  years  afterwards 
liecame  the  editor  of  3'A«  2'imts.  All  through  the  perioil 
when  tiSigh  Hunt  was  under  lock  and  key  in  the  Surrey 
gaol,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  luul  persevered  in 
luM  editorial  labours  on  The  Examiner,  As  a  welcome  relaxa- 
tion in  the  midst  of  his  political  and  critical  drudgery  upon 
that  journal,  he  had,  soon  after  his  release,  brought  to  a 
completion  the  poem,  begun  prior  to  his  conviction,  continued 
at  intervals  during  his  continement,  and  at  length,  in  the 
epring  of  1816,  published  soon  after  he  had  made  for  him- 
self a  new  home  in  the  Vale  of  Health  at  Hampstead. 
This  was  "  The  Story  of  Kimini,"  which  he  inscribed  to 
Lord  Byron,  and  by  the  instant  success  and  undoubted  in- 
fluence of  which  upon  contemporary  poets  as  illustrious  na 
Keata  and  Shelley,  he  may  very  confidently  be  said  to  have 
made  his  most  enduring  mark  upon  English  literature. 

With  Keats,  atthishappy  period  of  their  lifetime,  Hunt  was 
then  first  brought,  to  the  delight  of  both,  into  personal  com- 
munication. How  the  younger  poet  rejoiced  in  the  unlooked- 
for  pleasure  awakened  in  his  heart  by  their  intimate  com 
muoings,  he  clearly  enough  indicated  by  the  exquisite  sonn 
addressed  to  his  new  friend  shortly  after  they  had  been  t) 
brought  together ;  the  one  beginning  with  the  lament  thr 
Glory  and  loveliness  have  passed  away  ; 
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and  ending — 

Bill  there  arc  lott  tleligUta  as  high  as  these, 

And  1  shall  ever  blesa  my  destiny 
That  Id  a  time  when  under  |)leasant  trees 

Pan  [s  no  longer  songbt,  1  feci  a  tree, 
A  leaf)-  lumrj'i  seeing  I  could  please 

With  these  poor  olTcrings,  a  man  like  Ibcc. 

Tho  ''Julian  and  Mantlalo"  uf  Sbelley,  on  tlie  utlier 
band,  showed  ut  once  in  a  very  signal  manner  bow  great 
bad  been  tbe  effect  upon  bim  of  Leigh  Hunt's  exultant 
revival,  or  readaptation,  in  "The  Story  of  Rimini,"  of  the 
resonant  versification  of  Cbanrer,  and  the  ringing  triplets 
of  Dryden.  In  collaboration  with  Hazlitt,  he,  in  1817, 
brought  out  in  two  volumes  a  collection  of  EHsavH  on 
Literature,  Men,  and  Manners,  which  the  joint  authors 
entitled  The  Round  Table.  To  this  Leigh  Hunt  contributed 
twelve,  some  of  which,  however,  were  merely  reprints  from 
ne  Iteflector. 

In  1818  he  issued  from  the  press,  under  the  title  oF 
"  Foliage,"  what  be  afterwards  i-eferred  to,  with  an  evident 
sense  of  regret,  as  "  a  hasty  set  of  miscellaneous  poems," 
both  original  and  translated.  Those  which  were  original, 
he  headed  "  Greenwoods ; "  and — more  appropriately — 
those  wliich  were  translations  from  the  poets  of  antiquity, 
"  Evergreens,"  Meanwhile,  through  T/ie  Examiner,  he 
was  availing  liimsefE  of  every  discoverable  opportunity  to 
spread  the  fame  of  hia  more  cherished  friends  and  inti- 
mates. Through  its  columns  both  Keats  and  Shelley  were 
first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  outer  world.  There, 
too,  Charles  Lamb  gave  brilliant  evidence  of  his  peerless 
skill  in  poetic,  and  especially  in  dramatic,  criticism.  There, 
morepver,  in  T/i«  Hxaminer,  it  ia  worth  mentioning  that 
O'Connell  produced  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  his  thence- 
forth famous  addresses.  Another  periodical  publication  of 
Hunt's,  called  The  Literary  Pocket-Book,  appeared  in  i8ig, 
a.i  well  as  in  1S20,  after  which  it  was  discontinued.  It 
contained,  among  other  dainty  contributions  from  his  band. 
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a  Calendar  descriptive  of  the  successive  beauties  of  the  year, 
aftervrardi,  in  i8zi,  republished  in  a  collected  form,  as 
*'  The  Months."  In  1819,  again,  he  issued  from  the  press 
two  poems  upon  classic  themes,  one  of  them  relating  to 
"  Hero  and  Leander,"  and  the  other  to  "  Bnochus  and 
Ariadne;"  while,  in  1810,  he  reproduced  from  Tasso, 
"Amyntaa,  a  Tale  of  the  Woods,"  which  he  inscribed  to 
Keats. 

What  is  of  far  greater  interest  to  note,  however,  in  his 
i*egard,  at  this  period  of  his  literary  career,  oa  marking 
more  particularly  its  laborious  development,  is  the  fact 
that,  between  the  3rd  October  i8ig  and  the  3iat  March 
1821,  he  brought  out,  from  week  to  week,  in  sixty-six 
numbers,  one  of  the  most  racy  and  delectable  of  all  his 
periodicals^ 77ie  Indicator.  In  it,  just  as  the  humour 
of  the  moment  prompted  him  to  his  choice  of  a  theme, 
he  discoursed,  always  deliciously,  upon  topics  the  mo«t 
varied  and  wildly  incongruous  in  the  wide  universe  of 
things — upon  Sticks,  Hats,  Thieves,  Shops,  Books,  Dreams, 
Coaches.  It  was  in  recognition  of  his  exceptional  success 
in  this  new  character  that  Charles  Lamb  apostrophized  him 
in  the  couplet  — 


It  is  interesting  to  bear  in  recollection  the  fact  In  regard 
to  these  essays  that,  among  many  of  the  more  notable 
men  who  were  contemporaries  when,  from  week  to  week, 
they  made  their  first  appearance,  each  had  his  special 
favourite.  Thus,  Shelley  took  by  preference  to  "  The  Fair 
Revenge,"  Lord  Holland  to  those  on  the  "  Old  I^dy  "  and 
the  "Old  Gentleman,"  Hazlitt  to  the  one  on  "Sleep,"  Lamb 
to  the  '*  Deaths  of  Little  Children,"  Keats  to  a  "  '  Now'— 
descriptive  of  a  Hot  Day" — the  last  mentioned,  not  impos- 
sibly, because  he  happened  to  be  living  with  l^eigh  Hunt  at 
13  Mortimer  Terrace,  Kentish  Town,  at  the  very  timf 
when  it  was  being  written,  and  because  he  had  himself 
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in  fact,  contributed  one  or  two  hints  towards  the  more 
vivid  realization  of  the  picture  therein  described. 

I)uring  tlie  jear  in  which  Leigh  Hunt  had  brought  his 
delightful  but  almost  killing  work  on  The  Indiaator  to  a 
conclusion,  be  contributed  four  ai-ticles  to  77ie  Examiner 
upon  as  many  popular  poets  then  living— ^ine  of  them  now 
almost  forgotten,  certftiniy  never  read — to  wit,  the  Sonneteer 
Bowles ;  and  the  other  three  being  Byron,  Campbell,  and 
Coleridge.  For  some  time  past  the  hitherto  well -sustained 
prosperity  of  that  journal  bad  been  sensibly  declining,  borne 
down,  on  the  one  hand,  as  Hunt  himself  conjectured,  by 
the  long-continued  nacentlancy  of  the  Tories,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  nil  but  abandonment  by  the  Whigs  of  the 
Beform  Movement.  Under  these  depressing  circumstances, 
with  bis  delicate  frame  worn  down  by  hia  anxious  and  ex- 
haustive labours,  it  is  small  matter  for  surprise  that  Iiis 
health  at  this  juncture  failed  him  completely. 

Acting  in  obedience  to  the  earnest  advice  of  his  friends, 
and  heartened  to  .so  bold  a  movement  by  the  direct  in~ 
vitation  of  the  dearest  of  them  all,  Shelley,  he  embarked 
for  Italy  on  the  15th  of  November  1821,  in  sean-h  of 
better  fortunes  and  a  brighter  climate,  taking  with  him  on 
this  (for  him)  hazardous  enterprise  bis  sick  wife  and  their 
whole  brood  of  children.  Although  they  dropped  down  the 
river  no  later  than  the  next  morning,  the  weather  was  so 
adverse  to  them  when  once  they  were  in  the  Channel,  that 
not  until  the  zznd  December  bad  tliey  I'eached  Flymoutb, 
where,  having  landed,  they  decided  upon  putting  off  the 
continuance  of  their  voyage  to  the  following  spring.  There, 
at  Plymouth,  Leigh  Hunt's  journalistic  reput«  was  so  far 
appreciated  by  the  Devonshire  Liberals,  that  to  his  pleasur- 
able embarrassment,  he,^'  the  privatest  of  alt  public  men," 
as  be  says,  found  himself  complimented,  face  to  face  with 
his  readers,  by  the  presentation  of  a  silver  cup  by  way  of 
testimonial.  Having  re-embarked  at  Plymouth  on  the 
13th  May  1822,  it  was  not  until  the  very  dose  of  June 
that  they  contrived  to  reach  Leghorn.     So  long  bad  been 
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their  journey  that  it  was  only  to  be  compared,  as  Peaco.'k 
iuiid,  to  one  of  the  voyagings  of  Ulyssea.  What  wan 
desired  in  connection  with  this  rather  venturesome  migra- 
tion of  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  family  to  Centi-al  Italy,  whs 
the  association  of  himself  with  BjTon  and  Shelley,  in  the 
pi'oduction  of  a  new  quarterly,  to  be  published  by  Murray, 
and  to  be  called  T!ie  Liberal.  When  upon  the  day  of  Leigli 
Hunt's  landing  he  had  come  face  to  face  again  with  Lord 
Byron  at  Monte  Nero,  where  the  latter  was  living  in 
villeggiatura,  tliey  had  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  one 
another — Byron  lind  grown  so  fat  and  Hwnt  so  thin. 
Mhortly  after  the  latter  had  returned  to  Leghorn  from 
that  first  meeting,  he  was  visited  at  his  hotel  by  Shelley, 
whose  vijicggiatum  was  at  Lerici,  and  who  almost  imme- 
diately accompanied  the  travellers  to  Pisa,  wjiere  he  and 
Byron  had,  both  of  them,  their  town  residence,  Tvord 
Byron  quitting  Monte  Nero  by  pre-nrrangement,  at  the 
Bame  time,  reached  their  place  of  destination  almost  simul- 
taneously. For,  the  new  abode  of  the  Hunts,  in  which 
Shelley  was  so  eager  to  see  them  comfortably  housed,  was 
the  ground-floor  of  Lord  Byron's  Pisan  mansion,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Michael  Angelo,  the  Oiisa  Lanfranchi 
on  the  river  Amo. 

Leigh  Hunt  ever  afterwards  remembered  with  emotion 
one  delightful  afternoon,  during  Shelley's  brief  stay  with 
his  friends  at  Pisa,  when  the  two  of  them  wandered  for 
hours  about  the  old-world  city,  and  visited  together  that 
wonderful    grass-grown  comer  of    it,   where    stand    con- 
fronted, the  Leaning  Tower  and  theC'athedrol.     When  the 
evening  of  that  fatal  day  clot:ed  in,  Shelley  drove  in  a  post 
chaise  to  Leghorn,  whence,  urged  on  by  a  desponding  not 
which  he  found  awaiting  him  there  from  his  wife,  he  toi 
his  departure  sooner  than  he  had  intended,  accompanied  1 
his  friend,  Captain  Williams,  and  a  seaman  named  Char' 
Vivian,  in  an  open  boat,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  stf 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  on  his  return  home  to    1/ 
From  that  moment,  a  week  of  terrible  suspense  drsgg- 
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before  the  worst  was  known.  Then  the  young  poet's  body 
was  washed  on  shore  near  the  town  of  Via  Reggio — in  the 
jacket  pocket  being  found,  open,  Leigh  Hunt's  copy  of 
Keats's  "  Lamia,"  borrowed  on  the  day  of  his  departure  from 
Pisa,  by  Shelley,  whose  lost  reading  of  it  had  evidently  been 
interrupted  by  the  sudden  outlireak  of  the  tempest. 

The  catastroplie  had  occurred  on  the  8th  July,  and  upon 
the  i6th  August,  in  the  heavenlieht  weatlier,  on  the  shore  of 
the  gulf  of  ypezzia,  with  the  blue  watei-s  of  tlie  Mediter- 
mncan  lapping  on  the  golden  sands,  Shelley's  remains,  in 
the  presence  of  Byron,  Hunt,  and  Trelawny,  were,  after  the 
ancient  fasliion,  burnt,  with  all  the  classic  accompanimentti 
of  frankincense  and  libatiooB  of  wine,  with  Keats's  last 
volume  of  poetry,  thrown  as  a  finishing  touch  upon  the 
funeral  pile — "  the  flame  of  the  fire  liearing  away  towards 
heaven  in  vigorous  amplitude,  waving  and  quivering  with 
a  brightness  of  inconceivable  beauty."  Thence,  the  heart, 
which  remained  unconsumed,  and  which  was  given  to  Leigh 
Hunt,  was,  at  the  latter's  instance,  later  on  conveyed  to 
Bome,  where,  under  the  inscription  Cor  cordium,  it  was 
reverently  laid,  hard  by  the  tomb  of  C'estioH,  and  not  far 
from  the  grave  of  Adonais,  in  that  English  cemetery,  sown 
even  in  winter  with  violets  and  daisies,  of  which  Shelley 
himself  had  so  recently  written  :  "  It  might  make  one  in 
love  with  death,  to  think  one  should  be  buried  in  so  sweet 
a  place."  Three  months  after  this  the  first  number  of  The 
Liberal  reached  Lord  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt,  at  their  Piean 
home  in  the  Casa  Lanfranchi,  containing,  besides  the 
former's  "Vision  of  Judgment,"  and  the  latter's  "Letter 
from  Abroad,"  descriptive  of  Ftsa,  their  dead  friend's  splendid 
version  of  the  "  Mayday  Night,"  from  the  Faust  of 
Goethe.  As  had  previously  beeu  the  case  with  The  R^ector, 
no  more  than  four  numbers  in  all  of  The  Liberal  made  their 
appearance.  In  a  monetary  point  of  view  it  was  a  failure. 
It  ceased  in  1823,  in  which  year,  between  the  5th  July  and 
the  a7th  December,  Hunt  wrote,  as  an  unstamped  supple- 
ment to  his  old  weekly  journal  in  England,  twenty-seven 
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numbers  of  the  TAUrary  Kj-aminer,  the  &Tft  of  which 
appeared  as  No.  67  of  The  hnUeator. 

Shelley  being  now  deail,  Lord  Byton  founil  that  upon 
himself  alone  would  thenceforth  devolve  the  responsibility 
of  aiding  Leigh  Hunt,  his  sick  wife  and  their  numerous 
family,  to  Becure  for  their  support  in  Italy  anything  like  a 
moderate  competence.  Living  together  under  the  siime 
roof-beams  at  the  Ciisa  Lanfranchi,  the  diiijy  existence  of  the 
two  friendH  passed  for  some  time  very  pleasantly.  Byron's 
occupation  as  a  rule,  until  long  after  midnight,  wax,  at  this 
period,  the  writing  of  his  incomparable  masterpiece,  "  Don 
Juan."  Late  in  tlie  morning,  breakfast  having  been  cleared 
away,  he  would  be  overheard  singing  Bome  Italian  air, 
generally  one  of  Kossini's,  in  the  courtyard,  whence,  ascend- 
ing into  the  little  garden  filled  with  orange-trees,  he  would 
cheerily  call  Leigh  Hunt  to  his  study-window,  by  the  play- 
ful name  into  which  the  two  had  been  abbreviated  by 
Shelley  and  himself — to  wit,  "  Leontius."  Emerging  then 
from  his  room,  the  latter  would  saunter  by  the  hour  with 
hia  companion  among  the  orange-bushes,  Byron  clad  at  that 
time  in  the  airy  costume  of  u  nankin  jacket  with  white  waist- 
coat and  trousers,  and  a  peaked  cap  of  either  velvet  or  linen. 

Jarring  incidents  imhoppily  were  only  too  soon,  however, 
to  dtive  the  two  friends  into  something  like  an  estrange- 
ment, Leigh  Hunt's  pecuniary  embarrassments  were  of 
Buch  frequent  recurrence,  that  they  came  at  last  to  bo 
sources  only  of  increasing  worry  and  depression  to  Byron  at 
the  very  time  when  all  his  thoughts  and  aspirations  were 
beginning  to  turn  eagerly  towards  the  fast  nearing  War  of 
Independence  in  Greece,  in  the  furtherance  of  which  his  life 
was  so  soon  afterwards  to  be  heroically  sacrificed.  Imme- 
diately after  Lord  Byron,  again,  had  pledged  Leigh  Hunt 
to  undertake  the  conduct  of  The  Liberal,  he  was  disappointed 
to  find  that  the  latter  had  ceased  to  have  any  furthe 
interest  in  The  Examiner th^ji  aa  amere  contributor  ;  so  thn 
his  chief  reliance  seemed  to  be  on  the  precarious  foothold  c 
the  new  venture.    Added  to  all  this,  it  must  have  be 
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peculiarly  unpalatable  to  Byron,  who  evidenced  at  all  times 
the  profoundest  respect  and  admiration  for  OifFord  aa  a 
critic,  when  Leigh  Hunt,  precisely  at  this  inopportune 
moment,  brought  out,  in  1823,  his  scathing  satire  on  the 
ej£-cobbler  turned  editor  of  The  Qvarierhj,  under  the  signili- 
Cfint  title  of  "  Ultra-Crepidarius,"  Further  and  further  in 
every  sense,  literally  and  metaphorically,  the  two  friends 
drifted  apart.  By  the  5th  January  1824  Tjord  Byron  had 
landed  at  Missolonghi,  where  on  the  19th  April  following  he 
K>  darkened  the  world  wHth  gloom  by  hix  abrupt  death,  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  compared  it  to  the  sun  going  down  at 
noonday. 

Meanwhile  Leigh  Hunt,  deserted  now  in  death  by  Byron, 
as,  within  three  years  before  that  time,  he  had  been  by 
Keats  and  Shelley,  forlornly  drifted,  in  Italy,  over  that  soil 
of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  which  he  has  himself  aptly 
described  as  "a  great  grapery  built  over  a  flue,"  to  Boccaccio's 
suburban  retreat  of  Maiano,  about  two  miles  from  Florence. 
There,  bent  upon  ekeing  out  in  Lis  usual  way  his  modest 
income,  he  wrote  in  The  Examine  a  series  of  papers  called 
"  The  Wiithing  Cap,"  the  first  of  which  appeared  on  the  28th 
October  1824,  and  the  last  on  the  i6th  October  1825.  In 
the  latter  year  he  further  occupied  his  time,  and  slightly 
increased  his  means,  by  his  brilliant  rendering  of  R«di's 
dithyrambio  poem  "  Bacchus  in  Tuscany ; "  besides  con- 
tributing to  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  a  series  of  papers 
called  "The  Family  Journal,"  which  were  signed  by  him 
Harry  Honeycomb.  Scai'ed  from  Italy  by  his  importunate 
needs  and  his  isolated  condition,  he  left  his  then  residence, 
the  Villa  Morandi  at  Maiano,  for  England,  on  the  10th 
September  1825,  and  reached  London  on  the  14th  October, 
taking  up  his  abode  there  at  first  among  the  familiar  sur- 
roundings of  Highgate.  What  had  considerably  helped  to 
hasten  bis  return  homewards  was  an  unfortunate  litigation 
with  his  brother,  to  whom  he  had  not  long  before  fraternally 
inscribed  his  felicitous  translation  of  the  "  Bacco  in  Toscajui." 
Having  returned  to  England  with  his  fortunes  marred 
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&nd  his  health  still  broken,  and  with  a  painful  nense  upon 
him  of  hLs  Italian  excursion  being  regarded  among  his 
friends  as  nothing  less  than  ajiateo,  Leigh  Hunt  then  com- 
mitted the  one  mistake  of  bis  life  as  an  author,  by  publishing 
in  i8z8  his  distretuing  and  most  regrettable  work,  entitled 
"Lord  Byron  and  twme  of  his  Contemporaries."  It  was 
written  from  first  to  last  \mder  the  profoiindest  error  of 
judgment.  It  drew  down  upon  it^  author's  head  a  very 
storm  of  obloquy.  The  book  was  eagerly  read,  but  by  the 
\anb  majority  witli  burning  indignation.  Appearing  origi- 
nally aa  a  costly  quarto  volume  embellished  with  cleverly 
engraved  portraits  of  the  author  himself,  of  Xeats,  of 
Charles  Lamb,  and  of  the  Countess  Guiccioli,  it  seemed 
to  flaunt  rather  significantly  as  its  frontispiece  the  most 
odious  caricature  of  Byron — a  sort  of  ghostly  eil/iouetle  re- 
versed— white,  that  is,  on  a  black  gfound.  It  was  recognized 
as  of  a  piece  with  the  letterpress,  which  was  universally 
regarded  as  having  been  penned  in  the  worst  possible  taste. 
60  attractive  was  the  theme,  however — Byron,  then,  being 
R  name  to  conjure  with — that  the  work  passed  at  once  into 
a  second  edition  in  two  volumes  octavo.  But,  with  that,  its 
course  was  run  out  completely.  As  an  authority  it  was 
obsolete  on  the  morrow  of  its  republication.  And  the 
time  soon  arrived  when  Leigh  Hunt  frankly  acknowledged 
(among  others,  to  myself)  his  profound  regret  tliat  it  had 
ever  been  produced. 

While  living  at  Highgate  in  1828,  Hunt  resumed  his  eon- 
genial  labours  as  a  weekly  essayist  by  issuing  from  the  press 
in  twenty-eight  numbers  a  new  periodical  entitled  T/ie 
Companion,  the  first  instalment  of  which  was  dated  the  9th 
January,and  the  last  the  23rd  July.  Securing  to  itself  readers 
fit  certainly,  but  few,  it  ceased,  like  so  many  other  of  his  serial 
issues  for  want  of  an  adequate  circulation.  Having  moved  his 
family  in  1829  from  Highgate  to  Epsom,  he  there  starteda 
lighter  and  more  gossipy  weekly,  called  I'he  Chat  of  th&  Wetk, 
No.  I  of  which  appeared  on  the  5th  June  1830,  but  with  the 
thirteenth  number,  printed  on  the  28th  August,  its  existence 
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terminated.  I^eigh  Hunt  then  embarked  upon  amoreouerous 
undertaking— nam e]^,  that  of  himself  producing  without 
the  aid  of  any  other  contributor,  a  daily  journal  of  litera- 
ture and  the  )»tage,  called  The  Taller.  Ho  long  as  his  health 
could  bear  the  unnatural  strain,  this  he  actually  accom- 
plished. It  80  cruelly  taxed  bia  energies,  however,  that 
to»ai-ds  the  close  of  its  career  he  bad  no  alternative  but  to 
call  in  extraneous  assistance.  Beginning  on  the  4th  September 
1830, it  ended  its  course  on  the  13th  February  1832,  his  con- 
stantly recurring  toils  upon  it,  often  extending  far  on  past 
midnight  into  the  smaU  hours  of  the  moming,  more  than 
once  taxing  his  powers  to  the  very  uttermost. 

While  still  residing  at  Epsom,  Leigh  Hunt  be((an  writing, 
there,  in  the  manner  of  a  fictitious  autobiography,  his  three 
volume  novel  of  "  Sir  Ralph  Esher,"  descriptive  of  the 
adventures  of  a  gentleman  of  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealtli  and  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.  On  the  mere  pro- 
mise of  his  undertaking  to  write  this  work,  his  publisher, 
Mr.  Colburn,  had  enabled  him  to  return  home  from  Italy. 
This  historical  romance,  which  was  first  published  in  1832, 
i-an  into  a  second  edition  in  1836,  and  into  a  third  in  1850, 
the  last -mentioned  imprint  of  the  tale  being  insci'ibed  to 
Lord  John  Russell. 

At  the  instance  of  John  Foi'ster,  and  indeed  also  at  bis 
expense,  there  were  printed  in  1832  what  may  be  termed 
tlio  Articles  of  Faith  of  Leigh  Hunt,  entitled  "  Christianism, 
or  Belief  and  Unbelief  JReconciled,"  being  some  thirty-one 
Exercises  and  Meditations.  What  was  the  crowning  bene- 
faction of  that  year  to  Leigh  Hunt  howbeit,  was  the  publi- 
cation by  subscription  of  the  first  collected  edition  of  his 
Poems.  During  that  tweltemonth  also  he  wi-ote  a  preface 
of  thirty  pages  to  the  volume  containing  Shelley's  "Masque 
of  Anarchy."  From  a  sequestered  part  of  Old  Brompton, 
whither  he  had  migrated  in  1830  immediately  on  quitting 
Epsom, and  where  he  had  his  old  friend  Charles  Knight  aa  hia 
landlord,  Leigh  Hunt,  in  1S33,  moved  first  of  all  for  a  while 
to  St,  John's  Wood,  and  then  back  again  to  the  New  Road, 
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in  which  last  home  he  all  but  died  from  the  after-eU'ects  of 
bia  loDg-continued  drudgery  on  the  periodicalH.  Thence  lie 
paaeed  on  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  a  quiet  comer  o£ 
Chelsea,  where  be  settled  down  in  a  nU^-aac  near  the  river 
I^omea,  with  a  beautiful  lime-ti-ee  immediately  in  front  of 
bis  bouse,  and  where  he  first  came  to  know  Carlyle,  whose 
acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  intimate  friendship.  Here 
again,  in  spite  of  bis  precarious  health,  he  industriously  set 
to  work,  contributing  articlcii  to  Tait's  Magazine  between 
January  and  September,  besides  writing  from  the  i6th 
August  to  the  a6th  December  on  the  True  Sun,  an  offshoot 
from  The  Sun,  into  which  old  journal  that  new-comer  and 
rival  was  shortly  afterwards  absorbed. 

Collecting  together  a  goodly  assortment  of  his  choicest 
eesays,  Leigh  Hunt  in  1834  published  as  a  Miscellany  for 
the  Fields  and  Fireside  two  attractive  volumes  called 
after  the  periodicals  in  which  they  had  originally  appeared, 
"  The  Indicator  and  The  Companion."  Inthatsameyearhe 
began,  on  the  ind  April,  issuing  from  the  press  in  weekly 
numbers — what  was  the  delight  of  his  readers  for  nearly  two 
whole  years,  not  closing  its  career  until  the  z6th  December 
1835.  It  was  then  completed  in  a  noble  double  folio  volume 
of  800  triple-columned  pages  as  filled  asan  egg  is  with  meat 
or  aa  a  pomegranate  is  with  seeds,  with  essays,  sketches, 
epigrams,  anecdotes,  criticisms,  poems,  and  translations,  as 
well  as  with  the  most  carefully  chosen  selections  from  the 
wide  worid  of  literature.  This,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  popular  of  all  his  periodicals — still  occasionally 
to  be  met  with,  and  always  as  a  very  trensure  ti'ove,  on  the 
old  bookstalls— known  and  prised  by  every  true  book-fancier, 
when  so  encountered,  as  Leigh  Hwni'a  London  Journai, 
Has  not  lAuncelot  Ci-oes  written  the  <Iuintiest  panegjTic 
upon  it  in  a  Tolumette  of  5  7  pages  octavo  under  the  heading 
of  "  Characteristics  of  Leigh  Hunt  ? "  In  it  among  other 
pearls  of  price  Leigh  Hunt  gave  to  the  world  his  inimitable 
metrical  fragment  in  celebration  of  that  peerless  magician 
of  the  bow,  "  Paganiui." 
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Aiding  him,  for  one  brief  intepvul  in  its  pi-oduftiun,  Hunt 
biul  at  leatit  one  Ueliciously  congonial  contributor  in  poor 
denil  mid  gone  Egerton  Webbe,  whose  grave-faced  emula- 
tion of  the  classic  epigi-ams  of  Mftrtial  resulted  in  such  a 
preposterous  imitiition  as  this — 

TO  TJ10M90X,  CONtWHNlNO  DIXO!.-  AND  JACKSON. 
How  Dixon  can  with  Jackson  bear, 
You  aak  uiC,  Thomson,  to  declare, — 
Thomson,  Dixon's  Jackson's  heir. 

Kecftlling  which  to  tnind,  Leigh  Hunt  exctaiuis,  "  Were  ever 
three  patronymics  jumbled  so  together  ?  or  with  such  a 
delightful  importance  1 " — adding,  "  It  is  like  the  jingling  of 
the  money  in  Jackson's  pocket." 

From  the  very  outset,  the  Journal  was  designeil  as  indi- 
cated by  Hunt's  motto  "  to  assist  the  inquiring,  to  animate 
the  struggling,  and  to  sympathize  with  all,"  While  it  was 
yet  in  mid-career  he  brought  out  in  book  form,  as  a  striking 
denouncement  of  War,  his  poem  of  "  Captain  Sword  and 
Captain  Pen,"  his  description  in  which  of  the  incidents  ou 
the  battlefield  at  night — such  as  the  shriek  of  the  horse, 
the  bridegroom  sabretl  in  the  ditch,  and  the  taken  city — ni'e 
among  his  most  powerful  imaginings. 

Several  poems  and  articles,  it  should  be  said  here,  were 
contribut«d  by  Hunt  in  1835  and  1836  to  the  Xeic  MmiMy 
Magazine.  Between  July  1837  ttnd  March  1838  he  wTote 
abundantlyinrAe-l/iwii/i/^fifpoM/wy— one  of  his  beat  known 
efTusioiiB  in  which  was  his  "  Blue  Stocking  Revela,  or  the 
Feast  of  the  Violets."  His  first  conti-ibution  to  one  of  the 
quarterlies  was  his  article  on  "Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu," 
in  the  Westmintler  Iteview  for  April  1837.  During  four 
years,  from  1838  to  i84i,he  was  numbered  upon  the  staff  of 
writers  on  The  Monthly  Chronicle,  which  within  that  interval 
vas  published  in  seven  volumes  by  the  Longmans.  Before 
its  completion,  Leigh  Hunt  scored  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
successes  by  the  first  night's  performance,  on  Friday,  the  7th 
February  1840,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  of  bia  singularly 
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beautiful  and  poetic  five-act  play,  "A  Legend  of  Floi-euce." 
Written  in  six  weeks  itw-aa  welcomed  entbuaiaatically  at  the 
close  of  each  act  by  its  first  audience,  the  nppluuse  on  iLo 
full  of  the  curtain  being,  according  to  the  Timet  report, 
tumultuous— each  actor  being  called  for  in  turn,  and  Leigh 
Hunt  himself,  the  shyest  of  all  shy  men  of  letters,  being 
finiilly  summoned  into  the  glare  of  the  footlightis  to  bow  his 
acknowledgments.  Four  times  during  its  first  season  it  was 
witnessed  by  the  young  Queen.  Ten  years  afterwards  it 
was  I'evived  at  Sadler's  Wells,  and  on  the  z3rd  January 
1852  it  was  performed  by  Her  Majesty's  command  at 
Windsor  Castle.  Tlie  triumph  achieved  by  it,  therefore, 
was  something  more  than  a  mere  sitcces  d'estime.  Its 
popularity  was  thoroughly  genuine  and  spontaneous. 

Dnring  the  same  year  in  which  the  foi-tune  of  the  diiuua 
was  first  secured,  its  author  collected  together,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Seer,  or  Common  Places  Refreshed,"  the  pick 
of  the  most  entertaining  papers  in  his  London  Jourmil. 
Then  also,  in  1840,  he  prefixed  a  brief  but  brilliant  sketch 
of  Sheridan,  to  the  complete  diumatic  works  of  the  author  of 
the  "  Rivals  "  and  the  "  School  for  Scandal,"  Written  in 
a  kindred  vein,  but  at  greater  length  and  with  larger  pre- 
tension, were  the  biographical  and  critical  notices  of  Wycher- 
ley,  Congreve,  Vanburgh,  and  Farquhar,  with  which  he  in- 
troduced the  goodly  volume  containing  the  dramatic  master- 
pieces of  those  great  playwrights  of  the  Restoration.  It  was 
this  work  which  suggested  to  Macaulay  the  theme  of  his 
masterly  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Hevitin  on  the  "  Dramatists 
of  the  Restoration,"  the  opening  words  of  which  so  large  a 
multitude  of  readers  have  since  echoed — "  We  have  a  kind- 
ness for  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt."  After  that  it  could  hai-dly  ')e 
matter  for  surprise  to  find  Leigh  Hunt  himself  contributing 
to  the  Edinhirgh  in  October  1841,  the  subject  of  his  article 
therein  being  "  The  Colman  Family,"  Prior  to  its  appear- 
ance, in  the  earlier  part  of  1S41,  after  having  sojourned 
for  seven  years  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Carlyle,  Leigh 
Hunt  removed   his  home  from   Chelsea  to  Kensington. 
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There  he  composed,  for  the  most  part  in  Kensington  Gardens 
and  Lord  Holland's  Walk,  hia  poetical  love-atory  of  Old 
Times  called  "  The  Pnlfrey,"  which  was  first  published  in 
1S43.  Another  collection  of  papers  from  hia  London  Joumed 
was  made  by  bim  in  the  following  year,  entitled  "  One 
>[undred  Romances  of  EealLife;"  while  in  1844  he  pro- 
duced, under  the  title  of  "  Imagination  and  Fancy,"'  a 
volume  of  selections  from  the  poets,  with  intercalary 
comments  of  hia  own,  ho  attractive  in  its  general  cha- 
racter, tliat  it  rapidly  won  its  way  to  popularity,  running 
into  a  second  edition  in  1846,  and  into  a  third  edition  in 
1852.  A  second  contribution  of  his  to  the  Edinburgh 
appeared  in  the  number  for  July  1844,  its  subject  being 
■'  George  Melwyn,  his  Correspondents  and  Contemporaries." 
What  rendered  that  year  pre-eminently  memorable  to  him- 
self, however,  was  the  fact  that  within  it  was  realized  for 
him  the  moat  dearly  cherished  of  all  hia  day-dreams — the 
•  publication  of  poems  by  himself,  produced  in  a  cheap  and 
popular  form,  as  a  handy  volume,  that  might  be  easily  carried 
in  the  pocket  aaa  home  companion,  like  those  darling  little 
duodecimos  of  Gray  and  Coliins,  so  dearly  loved  by  him  in 
the  happy  days  when  he  was  a  Bluecoat  boy.  Then  also,  in 
1844,  he  was  benefited  by  the  generosity  of  the  widow  of 
his  "  friend  of  friends,"  Mrs.  Shelley,  and  of  her  son.  Sir 
Percy  Shelley,  who  on  succeeding  to  the  family  estates  and 
the  Baronetcy  on  tlie  death  of  the  poet's  father,  settled  upon 
Leigh  Hunt  an  annuity  of  £,120.  During  1845  he  contri- 
buted several  minor  poems  to  Ainnoort/t'a  Magitxiiie,  and  one 
of  rather  larger  dimensions,  translated  from  the  Italian  of 
Berni,  to  the  New  MonlliJy  Magazine,  under  the  whimsical 
title  of  "  Lazy  Corner,  or  Bed  versun  Business,"  For  the 
first  series  of  an  amusing  work,  published  in  1846,  and 
called  "  Heads  of  the  People,"  being  portraits  of  the 
English,  drawn  by  Kenny  Meadows,  he  penned  character- 
istic sketches  of  "  The  Monthly  Nurse,"  and  "  The  Omnibus 
Conductor,"  among  his  feltew- contributors  to  this  publi- 
cation being  Douglas  Jerrold,  Laman  Blanchard,  Samuel 
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Lover,  and  Thuckeray,  During  that  snme  year  he  brought 
out  in  two  volumes,  summarized  in  prose,  "  Stories  from  the 
Italian  Poets,"  interspersed  with  the  choicer  piusages  from 
them  daintily  versified,  anil  accompanied  hy  the  lives  of 
Dant«,  Fulci,  Boiardo,  Tasso,  and  Ariosto.  Familiar  tliougli 
the  subject-matter  of  the  work  was  to  him,  and  delightful, 
as  a  very  labour  of  love,  though  the  toil  of  its  compilation, 
so  delicate  was  his  health  at  this  time,  and  so  worn  dovii 
was  he  by  long  continued  anxiety  and  incessant  occupation, 
that  immediately  after  he  had  finished  it  he  was  prostnited 
by  a  serious  illness. 

It  was  about  thi«  time  that,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
1  began  my  twenty-five  years  editorship  of  the  oldest  of  the 
daily  London  Journals  after  The  Timet,  and  it  thenceforth 
became  my  privilege,  among  the  niany  agreenblo  duties 
devolving  upon  me  as  a  reviewer,  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  each  of  Leigh  Hunt's  subKequent  works,  at  the 
time  of  its  first  appearance.  The  earliest  of  these  was 
Ills  mirthful  selection  from  the  poets,  known  as  ''  Wit  and 
Humour."  And  attention  is  here  directed  to  the  circum- 
stance because,  young  thongh  I  was,  Leigh  Hunt,  to  my 
great  delight,  did  me  the  hononr  of  seeking  my  pei-sonal 
acquaintance  by  reason  of  what  I,  as  his  anonymous  critic, 
had  written  about  him ;  and  when  we  were  once  bi-ougbt 
together,  that  acquaintance,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  of 
years  between  us,  soon  ripened  into  an  intimate  and  affec- 
tionate friendship. 

Leigh  Hunt  contributed  a  series  of  papers  to  TJie  AtUis 
during  1847,  which  papers  fourteen  years  afterwards  were 
colIecte«l  together  and  posthumously  published  as  a  volume, 
entitled  "  A  Saunter  through  the  West  End."  After  forty 
years'  incessant  toil  in  the  service  of  the  pariodicals  and  the 
booksellers,  be  was  thus  still  drudging  on  as  laboriously  ns 
ever  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  avoid  running  into  debt  white 
supporting  his  family  on  the  narrowest  income.  It  became 
evident  at  Inst,  not  only  to  his  personal  friends  but  to  the 
public  at  large,  and  eventually  to  the  Government,  that  the 
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claims  of  the  veteran  author  ought  at  length  to  be 
ungrudgingly  allowed,  anil  his  precarious  fortunes  in  some 
degree  assured.  Twice  before  this  date  Lord  Melbourne  had 
obtained  a  royal  grant  of  ;£ioo  for  Leigh  Hunt,  first  from 
William  IV.,  and  upon  the  second  occasion  from  the  young 
Queen,  as  a  temporary  solalivm.  A  letter  addreased  to 
him  now,  however,  under  dat«  the  sand  June  1847,  ^7 
Lord  John  Ruasell,  onnounoed  to  him  that  Her  Majesty 
hadconferred  upon  him  an  annual  pension  of  ;£zoo  from  the 
Civil  List.  "  Allow  mo  to  add,"  wrote  the  Premier  in  con- 
clusion, "  that  the  severe  treatment  you  formerly  received,  in 
times  of  unjust  persecution  of  Liberal  writers,  enhances  the 
satisfaction  with  which  I  make  this  announcement,"  A 
month  afterwards  ^^900  were  placed  to  his  oredit,  as  the 
result  of  merely  two  nights'  performance  of  Ben  Jonaon's 
"  Every  Uan  in  his  Humour,"  by  Charles  Dickens  and  bis 
band  of  amateur  comedians,  half  the  amount  being  secured 
on  the  z6th  July  at  Manchester,  and  half  on  the  28tfa  at 
Liverpool. 

Towards  the  close  of  that  year  Leigh  Hunt  published  in  two 
volumes  one  of  the  most  delightful  cdlections  of  eways  be 
bad  yet  given  to  the  world,  under  the  title  of "  Men,  'Women, 
and  Books."  In  acknowledgment  of  what  I  had  occasion 
to  say  about  it  as  his  unknown  reviewer,  he  wrote  to  me, 
on  Cbristmas  Eve  1847,  in  my  capacity  as  editor,  thanking 
roe  verj-  cordially  for  the  opinion  I  had  expressed.  "  It  is 
so  very  kind,"  he  added  in  his  letter,  "  that  I  hardly  know 
how  to  put  my  thanks  into  words : "  observing  immediately 
after  this  to  my  amusement : 

"  I  sometimes  suspect  that  a  friend  of  mine,  in  revenge 
for  the  high  opinion  1  have  of  bis  genius,  has  been  playing 
me  a  sort  of  trick.  But,  on  the  other  band,  he  (if  it  tt  he) 
shows  such  a  desire  to  fetch  out  the  best  things  in  the  book 
(if  I  may  use  such  words  in  speaking  of  it),  that  I  cannot 
but  put  the  most  grateful  construction  on  his  most  friendly 
abstinence  from  objection," — signing  himself,  after  a  word 
or  two  more,  "  your  most  obliged  friend  and  servant. 

"Leigh  Hunt." 
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Out  of  this  grew  our  perEonal  knowledge  oF  each  other, 
and  my  admissioD  before  long  to  the  privilege  of  his  inti- 
mate fiiendship. 

One  of  his  most  characteristic  works  appeared,  in  1848,  in 
"  A  Jnr  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hybla,"  daintily  illustrated 
by  Richard  Doyle.  Thb  had  been  preceded,  but  a  few 
months  earlier  in  the  same  year,  by  his  two  charming 
volumes  of  "  The  Town,"  descriptive  of  all  the  more 
interesting  localities  in  London  from  St.  Paul's  to  St. 
James's,  and  the  materials  of  which  had  originally  appeareil 
fourteen  years  previously,  in  a  series  of  supplements  to 
Leigh  Huni»  lAtndon  JoumaJ,  In  1849  he  conteiited 
himself  with  producing  a  couple  of  what  artists  depreca- 
tingly  call  mere  pot-boilers.  One  was  a  miscellaneous  selec- 
tion in  two  volumes,  of  Prose  and  Verse,  entitled  bv  him 
"  A  Book  for  a  Comer."  The  other  was  a  yet  more  fiigi- 
tiveeolleetion  of  minor  pieces, called  "Readingsfor Railways." 
He  was  i-esen-ing  himself,  in  fact,  at  this  time,  and  was  con- 
centrating all  hia  best  powers,  with  the  ripened  wLsdom 
of  experience,  upon  the  production  of  his  next  book,  which 
on  its  appearance  in  the  followinf^  year,  1850,  proved  to  he, 
incomparably,  among  all  his  works,  his  prose  masterpiece. 

This  was  his  enthralling  "Autobiography,"  in  thi-ce 
volumes,  admirably  well  described  by  Carlyle  as  the  record 
of  "  a  gifted,  gentle,  patient,  and  valiant  human  soul,  as  it 
bufTets  its  way  through  the  billows  of  time,  and  will  not 
drown  though  often  in  danger :  cannot  he  drowned,  hut 
conquers  and  leaves  a  track  of  radiance  behind  it."  It 
justifies  its  right  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  shelf  with  Lock- 
hart's  Scott,  and  even  with  Boswell's  Johnson.  It  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  those  who  knew  him  best  regarded  Leigh 
Hunt — every  one  of  them — with  mingled  feelings  of  love 
and  respect.  It  was  at  the  very  heart  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  this  manly  record  of  his  life  was  thus  rounded  to  a 
close.  "While  it  was  yet  winning  its  way  into  the  affections 
of  its  readers,  its  author  was  contributing  poems  alternately 
to  Aitmcorlk's  Magazine  and  the  jVew  SlontJihj,  and  at  the 
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end  of  1850  lie  took  heart  of  grace  to  Bet  on  foot  the  last 
of  his  periodicals.  Simply  and  abtrai^ively  entitled  Leigh 
Sunt's  Journal,  it  had,  however,  one  of  the  briefest  runs  of 
them  all,  extending  only  to  seventeen  numbers,  its  first 
issue  appearing  on  the  7th  December  1850,  and  its  last  on 
the  29th  March  1851.  Within  the  year  last  mentioned, 
"  Table  Talk,"  originally  contributed  to  The  Atlai,  made  its 
appearance  in  a  separate  and  complete  form.  A  great 
home  grief  befell  Ijcigh  Hunt,  at  the  close  of  October  1852, 
in  the  death  of  his  youngest  son,  Vincent;  and  while 
the  anguish  of  that  loss  was  still  freshly  upon  him,  he  pub- 
lished in  1853,  under  the  title  of  "The  Religion  of  the 
Ileni-t,"  a  MhuubI  of  Faith  and  Duty  whith  was  nn  expan- 
sion of  hw  previous  book  called  "  Christianism."  At  this 
time  he  was  still  living  at  Kensington,  from  which  place  he 
supplied  IV  series  of  articles  to  the  columns  of  the  Mtmail 
ri'me*  between  the  December  of  1853  and  the  November 
of  1854.  His  anecdotal  memorials  of  that  locality,  quaintly 
dubbed  by  him  "  The  Old  Court  Suburb,"  appeared  in  two 
volumes  in  1855,  as  did  his  own  "  Stories  in  Verse,  "  then 
first  collect ?d.  During  the  same  twelvemonth  he  edited, 
with  notes  and  an  introductory  preface  of  some  elaboration, 
a  collection  of  the  finest  scenes,  lyrics,  and  other  beauties, 
from  the  dramatic  masterpieces  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
The  following  year,  1856,  would  have  been  a  blank  one  in 
hi»  career  but  for  his  being  busily  engaged  towards  its  close 
in  tho  careful  revision  of  a  complete  edition  of  his  Poetical 
Works  in  two  volumes,  pub1ishe<l  in  1857,  at  Boston  in  the 
United  States. 

The  crowning  grief  of  his  life  came  to  him  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1857,  when  his  wife,  who  bad  been  the  sharer  of  all 
his  joys  and  sorrows  for  nearly  b;ilf  a  century,  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine,  leaving  him  tbencefoi-th  with  a  sense,  as 
he  said,  that  he  belonged  ah  much  to  the  nest  world  as  to 
this.  One  otlier  literary  enjoyment  was  yet  resen"edforhim, 
meaning  that  of  witnessing,  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  January 
1858,  the  first  performance,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  of 
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hiti  thi-ee-act  play  of  "hovern'  Amazements."  Tiiree  othw 
dramatic  productions  of  his  remain  to  this  moment  imprinted 
and  unperformed — namely,  what  waa  originnlly  called  "  The 
Secret  (and  afterwards  The  Prince's)  Marriage  "-^a  two-net 
piece  called  "  The  Double" — and  "  Look  to  your  Morals," 
a  pi-ose  aftetspiece  or  little  comedy.  In  the  June  of 
that  year  I  addressed  to  him  through  Benlley'a  UisetUan;/, 
under  hia  Byronic  or  Sfaelleyan  title  of  "  Leontius,"  the 
lines  which  I  am  tempted  to  give  at  the  end  of  this 
volume  (see  p.  524),  if  only  by  reason  of  their  having 
caused  him  to  writ«  for  me  on  the  Ay-leaf  of  my  copy 
of  bia  Poems : 

"  I  wish  I  had  happened  to  give  this  book  to  Charles 
Kent ;  but,  not  having  done  so,  I  can  only  take  occasion 
from  it  to  thank  him  for  the  honour  he  has  done  my 
verses  by  his  own,  and  to  wish  him  all  the  happiness  in  life 
due  to  those  who  love  to  bestow  it. 

"  Leior  Hunt." 
Twice  before  penning  those  words  he  had  written  lettciK 
to  me  on  the  same  subject,  expressing  his  cordial  acknow- 
ledgments. 

Ihiring  the  first  eight  montliB  of  1859  he  was  still  indus- 
triously contributingto  the  periodicals.  On  the  isth  January 
he  began  supplying  the  Spectator  with  a  series  of  papers, 
headed  "  The  Occasional,"  the  sixteenth,  and  as  it  proved 
the  last,  of  which  appeared  on  the  20th  of  August,  While,  as 
an  evidence  that  the  well-spring  of  poetic  thought,  which  had 
so  long  been  the  delight  of  his  existence,  was  still  flowing, 
in  spite  of  his  being  so  far  advanced  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year,  he  wrote  in  the  February  number  of  Fra»er'»  Magazine 
a  poem  called  "  The  Tapiser's  Tale,"  in  imitation  of  Chaucer, 
and  another  in  the  May  number,  called  "  The  Shewe  of 
Faire  Seeming,"  in  imitation  of  Spensei'. 

Although  by  this  time  we  had  in  many  respects  come  to 
know  each  other  thoroughly,  it  was  characteristic  of  the 
gentle  courtesy  for  which  Leigh  Hunt  all  through  his  life 
had  been  remarkable,  and  by  which  he  had  endeared  him- 
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Nelf  to  more  than  one  generation  of  his  iDtimates,  that,  by 
reason  of  his  silence  to  one  so  much  his  junior  as  myself, 
for  several  weeks  together  in  the  Hummur  of  1859,  be  should, 
on  the  29th  July,  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  write  me  a 
long  letter  of  most  earnest  apology  for  his  apparent  neglect. 
Kow  I  answered  him  may  be  infeired  from  his  instant 
reply,  the  opening  words  of  which  were : 

"  My  dear  and  kind  Forgiver,  right  Fiiend  and  Gentleman  ! 
''  Most  relieved  and  thankful  your  letter  has  made  me,  and 
most  happy  shall  I  be  to  see  you  to-morrow  (Tuesday)  as 
Hose  upon  the  hour  you  mention  as  possible." 

Without  giving  here  the  whole  of  the  letter,  which  was 
couched  throughout  in  terms  of  the  utmost  kindness,  I  will 
add  in  this  place  merely  the  very  end  of  it,  in  which  I 
found  myself,  not  without  emotion,  thus  addi-essed  : 

"  Your  letter  expresses  an  amount  of  pleasure  so  much 
like  my  own,  with  the  addition  on  my  side  of  the  certainty 
of  being  forgiren  (»uch  strange  advantages  sometimes  may 
the  culpable  have  over  the  guiltless  !)  that  I  also  feel  our 
present  communication  like  a  dotihlement  of  the  bond 
between  us.  It  is  like  one  of  the  friendships  of  former 
days  come  buck  to  me  in  my  old  age,  as  if  in  reward  for  my 
fidelity  t«  their  memory. 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"I^iGH  Hunt." 

He  woa  then  living  in  a  little  villa  farther  west  than 
Kensington— it  waji  his  last  home—- in  what  he  spoke  of  in 
one  of  Ills  letters  to  me  as  "  the  not  veiy  attmctive  sub- 
urbanity"  of  Hammersmith.  When  I  arrived  that  evening 
he  was  alone,  and  in  a  mood  at  first  of  unusiial  pensivenesti. 
He  appeared  eager  at  this  period, whenever  he  could  find  the 
opportunity,  to  talk  of  the  mysteries  of  the  hereafter.  It 
seemed,  to  me  later  on  that  evening,  when  we  had  once  more 
been  left  alone  together  to  talk  on  thus  late  into  the  night, 
as  it  his  thoughts  reverted  with  an  awful  joy  to  the  same 
high  argument.     Looking  back  to  them  now,  I  cannot  help 
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feeling  that  these  were  but  the  instinctive  flutterings  of  bin 
spirit  as  he  felt  the  jarring  back  of  the  bolts  of  life  at  the 
portal  of  the  grave,  or  as  Young  more  finely  terms  it  in 
hJB  "  Night  Thoughts,"  that 

Dark  Lattice  letting  Id  Eternal  Daj, 

For  all  that,  he  etill  evidenced  the  same  insatiable  appetito 
he  had  all  through  life  betrayed  for  the  sugar-pluma  of 
existence,  the  lumps  of  flowers  and  the  snatches  of  melody, 
Tet  to  the  last,  too,  he  indulged  in  tho/*e  freakish  turns  of 
thought  and  fantastic  whimsicalities  of  expression,  which 
brightened  so  delightfully  at  luiexpected  moments,  all 
through  his  ciu«er,  both  his  essay  writing  and  birt  familiar 
conversation.  As  when  he  described  Kinnaird  the  loyal 
magistrate  listening  reverently  to  " '  God  save  the  King,'  nw 
if  his  soul  had  taken  its  hat  off  1  "  Or  as  when,  recalling 
to  mind  his  reception  one  day  of  Wordsworth  in  his  study, 
(mder  which  was  an  archway  le:iding  to  a  nursery  ground, 
he  mentioned  that  a  cart  happened  to  go  through  it  while 
he  was  inquiring  if  his  visitor  wouhl  take  any  i-efreshment, 
and  Wordsworth  uttered  in  so  lofty  a  voice  the  words,  "Any- 
thing that  is  going  forward,"  that  ho  felt  half  inclined 
to  ask  him  "  whether  he  would  take  a  piece  of  the  cart ! " 
Thus,  still  to  the  last,  be  could  not  resist  the  inclination  to 
turn  even  one  of  his  own  infirmities  into  a  jest — congratu- 
lating himself  to  mo  upon  having  that  day  lost  a  tooth,  from 
the  exultant  sense  it  gave  him  of  having  made  tluit  addi- 
tional advance  towanls  being  etherealized  !  How  genially 
sympathetic' hia  whole  nature  was  even  when  prostrated  by 
the  lassitude  of  age,  and  of  profound  exhaustion,  his  next 
letter  to  me,  dated  the  5th  August,  will  sufficiently  indicate. 
It  I'an  thus : 

"  My  dear  young  Friend,  gootl  for  keeping  youth  alive  in 
the  old ! 

"  I  have  delayed  answering  your  letter,  in  the  hope  of 
sending  you  a  long  one  in  return;  for  it  came  tome  at  a 
moment  when  I  was  busy  with  work  that  I  was  unable  to  set 
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Ufiide.  But  wluit  thtu  eugroMed  me  ban  no  knoclced  iiie  up, 
tliat  I  cannot  well  settle  myself  down  to  anything  but  pui-o 
uullificatJon,  and  a  Holitary  wofd.  You  must  tberefoi-e 
Kuppone,  that  iu  this  brief  ivi<poDBe,  I  feel  all  which  I  do  nut 
express — all  which  is  due  to  the  pleasure  you  gave  us  the 
other  evening.  I  thank  you  also  in  my  own  heterodox  par- 
ticular for  the  kindly  toleration  which  my  opinions  received 
from  one  who  is  so  earnest  in  his  own ;  and  am  most  ti-uly 
and  hea:-tily  your  affectionate  friend, 

"Leioh  Hukt." 

One  other  communication  I  was  to  i-eceive  from  him — and 
but  one,  which  came  to  me  three  days  afterwards.  Mere 
memorandum  though  it  was — pledging  me  to  go  to  him  on 
the  following  afternoon- — it  was  one,  hs  the  sequel  showed, 
full  of  signiScance,  closing  with  a  benlson  that  sounds 
almost  like  »  prophetic  farewell.  Written  on  the  8th 
August,  without  any  preamble,  it  said : 

'■  To-morrow  {Tuesdny)  by  all  means.  And  the  evening 
will  suit  me  better  than  any  other,  for  a  very  cuiious  ex- 
temporaneous reason  as  you  will  hear." 

The  rea'ion  being  simply  that,  hud  I  goua  after  that 
evening,  I  should  have  found  be  had  already  token  his 
departure  hxim  home,  iu  search  of  health  at  a  fnend's 
house  upon  the  oppoeiite  bank  of  the  Thames.  Continuing 
bis  note,  he  then  added— 

"  Ainsworth's  words  are  very  valuable  to  me,  and  I 
thank  you  heartily  for  them.  Indeed  I  never  knew  either 
his  words  or  his  handsome  face  turned  upon  me  but  in 
kindness. 

"  All  blesfiiugs  attend  you,  piays 

'•  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Leigu  Hust." 

Early  on  the  following  evening  (Wednesday,  the  gtb 
August)  I  was  vith  him  again — it  was  for  the  last  time 
for  him  and  for  me— at  that  last  of  all  his  London 
homes,    }  Cornwall   Boad,  Hamineramitb>     There  I   re* 
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raiiined  with  him  in  the  midst  of  the  home  group  uf  hii> 
dimghters  anil  his  grandchildren,  until  long  aft«r  nightfall. 
In  all  m^  intercourse  with  him  I  never  remember  him 
more  delightful.*  Tiiroughout  the  evening  he  charmed  «m 
all  by  his  viu'ying  moods,  according  to  the  fluctuating 
themea  of  the  conversation  among  ns.  Late  that  night 
we  all  stood  nt  the  garden-gnte  of  his  little  villa  to  see 
him  drive  away  to  the  house  of  his  old  friend,  Miv  Cha^le^t 
Keynell,  at  Putney,  where  so  soon  afterwards,  on  the  28th 
of  August  1859,  he  died  when  within  two  months  of  the 
completion  of  bis  eeventy-fifth  year.  lie  was  buried  in  his 
own  chosen  resting-place,  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery, 
where  for  the  next  ten  years  his  gi-ave  remained  unmoi'ked 
by  any  monument.  During  that  interval,  however,  fnnds 
were  raised  among  his  frienda  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
memorial.  Designed  by  Joseph  Durham,  A.R.A.,  and 
costing  no  more  than  ;£t50,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
the  sculptor,  who  willingly  undertook  the  work  for  the 
mere  expense  of  employed  labour  and  materials,  it  bore  on 
its  front,  below  a  life-like  bust  of  the  poet,  his  name,  with 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  and  as  its  most  appro- 
priate motto  his  own  words — 

Write  me  as  one  wlio  loves  bU  fellow-men. 

In  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  admirers  and 
intimate  personal  friends  of  Leigh  Hunt,  this  memorial 
was,  on  the  19th  October  1869,  uncovered  by  the  late  Lord 
Houghton. 

The  lost  contribution  from  his  inilustiious  hand  to  the 
periodicals  appeared  before  the  close  of  the  year  of  his 
death  in  the  December  number  of  Fraser'g  Magazine, 
it    being    his    posthumous    vindication    of     his    especial 

•  In  tbe  Dvblin  VnttenHy  Ulagatiae  for  November  1861,  I  nrote 
a  paper  entitled  "Leigh  Hnnt's  Last  Evening  at  Home,"  which  I 
oftemards  elabomted  into  the  monograpb  of  "  Leigh  Hoot — the 
Town  Poet,"  in  a  work  of  mine  called  "Footprints  on  the  Road,' 
published  in  1864  b;  the  Heesis,  Cbapman  and  Hall.— Ed. 
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fiivoui-ito  Spenser,  in  au  ai-ticle  eutitled  "  Eugliali  Foetiy 
ctrstis  Cordiual  Wiseman."  In  the  following  year,  i860, 
tliere  were  publiahetl,  under  the  editorship  of  hia  eldest 
son,  " The  Correspondence  of  Leigli  Hunt," in  tuo  volumes, 
and  in  one  volume  a  complete  edition  of  his  collected 
Poems.  Upon  these  latter,  and  upon  his  choicest  EbsuyH, 
will  rest  now  whatever  may  be  durable  in  hiy  gentle  and 
graceful  reputation.  In  all  that  1  have  hero  written  in  his 
regard,  I  have  as  certcunly  nothing  extenuated  as  I  have 
assuredly  set  down  nought  in  malice. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  typical  man  of  letters,  who 
in  the  early  part  of  his  career  was  for  years  reviled  with 
the  utmost  scurrility  by  Bonje  of  the  leading  critics  of 
his  time,  as  though  he  had  been  the  vilest  of  volup- 
tuaries, was  throughout  his  life  remarkable  above  all 
things  for  this,  that  he  was  the  most  frugal  and  abetemious 
of  men.  His  drink,  aa  a  rale,  was  water :  the  food  he 
consumed  was  principally  bread  ;  his  raiment  was  always 
plain  and  economical.  He  was  the  shyest  and  most 
domestic  of  home-loving  students.  Like  Alban  Butler, 
he  was  hardly  ever  to  be  seen  without  a  book  in  his  hand, 
or  in  his  pocket,  or  on  the  table  beside  him  at  his  elbow. 
Except  when  he  was  sauntering  out  of  doors  along  the 
leafy  lanes,  or  through  the  green  fields  of  the  London 
suburbs  he  chiefly  delighteil  in,  he  was,  day  after  day,  pen 
in  hand,  working  from  early  morning  until  long  past  mid- 
night. As  Thornton  Hunt  happily  said  of  him,  he  was 
stiiving  all  his  life  to  open  more  widely  the  door  of  the 
library,  andthe  windows  looking  out  upon  Nature.  What- 
ever faults  he  bad,  when  they  came  to  he  examined  proved 
to  be  mere  foibles.  Bemarkable  throughout  life  for  his 
toll,  slight  figure,  and  dark  complexion,  his  black  eyee 
sparkled  with  intellect  and  good-humour,  while  his  carriage 
and  manner  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellow-creatures  were 
extraordinarily  animated.  As  an  artist  in  words,  even 
when  he  held  the  pen  as  a  mere  translator,  his  style  was  often 
characterized  by  the  rarest  felicities,  as  where,  in  echoing 
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Ibe  immortal  i4tblii]eof  the  3intGarmeit  of  Catullus,  "Ad 
SiiToiouem  FetiiiuiuLun,"  be  reudereO  the — 

Hidete  ijuiciiuifl  est  domi  cachiDDoruui  — 
langbM  everj  dimple  on  the  cbecic  of  bonie, 
Wbeu  {"efemng  to  the  naturul  gaiety  and  Bprightliucv  of 
Leigb  Hunt  and  bin  ahoundiog  animal  spirits,  Unzlitt  tuke:> 
occaxiou  to  say  that  what  he  calth  "  the  vinouB  quality  of  liii 
mind  "  pri>duced  an  immediutc  faBtination  and  intosication 
in  thoee  wbo  came  in  contact  with  bim.  Upon  which  Pro- 
fesBor  Dowden  very  jur^tly  obeen'ea  that,  instead  of  the  heavy 
liquor  implied  by  Hazlitt's  words,  what  coursed  through 
the  veina  of  bix  friend,  was  a  bright,  light  wine — 

Tasting  ot  flora  and  the  country  green, 
Dance  and  P^o^ental  song  and  sunbarnt  mirtb. 

It  typifies,  on  the  one  hand,  an  it  seems  to  me,  that  bhthe 
phil»j80phy  of  the  hearth,  which  he  waa  ever  striving  to 
disHeminate,  that  hia  very  first  esiiay,  with  which  I  there- 
fiti-c  here  natui-ally  commence,  should  have  been  "  A  Day 
by  the  Fire ; "  and  on  the  other  band,  that  genial  gospel  of 
what  scholiasts  call  the  humanities,  which  ho  was  always  en- 
deavouring to  scatter  among  his  fellow-men,  that  one  of  the 
very  last,  with  which  I  thei-efore  bring  this  collection  to  a 
close,  was  one  inculcating  above  all  things  among  his  brother 
writers  the  good  accruing  from  the  cultivation  of  "  Cheer- 
fulness in  English  Literature." 
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When  Ihe  Author  was  a  boj  at  icliool,  he  lued  to  look  al  one  at 
the  pocket  volumes  o[  Cooke's  Edilion  of  Gray,  Collins,  and  olhen. 
then  in  course  of  publication,  and  fancy  tbat  if  ever  he  could 
produce  anything  of  that  sort,  Id  thai  shape,  he  should  consider 
himieU'  BS  having  attained  the  happiest  end  of  a  human  being's 
existeooe.  The  form  had  become  dear  to  him  for  the  conleats, 
and  the  repulalion  seemed  proved  by  the  cheapness.  Id  respect  of 
bis  wishes  for  his  mere  self,  they  are  precisely  the  Same  ai  they  were 
theni  and  when  Mr.  Moiion  proposed  to  him  the  preseDl  volume, 
he  seemed  to  realiie  Ihe  object  of  his  life,  aDd  lo  require  no  other 
prosperity.— /'r^''"''  '"  f^  1*44  Edilian  of  "  TAi  PetlUal  Warkt 
BfUighHu„i:- 
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THE  STORY  OF  RIMINI. 

(iSie.) 

THE   OCCASION, 
Tis  morn,  and  never  did  a  lovelier  day 
Siilute  Ravenna  from  its  leafy  bay; 
For  a  worm  eve,  and  gentle  raina  at  night. 
Have  left  a  sparkling  welcome  for  the  light. 
And  April,  with  his  whit«  hands  wet  with  flowers, 
Dazzles  the  bridemaida,  looking  from  the  towers: 
Green  vineyards  and  fair  orchards,  far  and  near. 
Glitter  with  drops  ;  and  henven  is  sapphii-e  clear, 
And  the  lark  rings  it,  and  the  pioe-treea  glow. 
And  odours  from  the  citrons  come  and  go, 
And  all  the  landscape — earth,  and  sky,  and  sea — 
Breathes  like  a  bright-eyed  fiice  that  laughs  out  openly, 

'Tis  nature,  full  of  spirits,  waked  and  loved. 
E'en  sloth,  to-day,  goea  quick  and  unreproved  ; 
For  where's  the  living  soul,  priest,  minstrel,  clown, 
Merchant,  or  lord,  that  speeds  not  to  the  town ) 
Hence  happy  faces,  striking  through  the  green 
Of  leafy  roads,  at  every  turn  are  seen ; 
And  the  far  ships,  lifting  their  sails  of  white 
Irike  jo^ul  bands,  come  up  with  scattered  tight  j 
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Come  gleaming  up~truo  to  the  wislied-for  ^ii}-^ 
And  cliase  tho  whistling  brine,  and  swirl  into  the  hny. 

And  wnll  may  all  the  world  come  crowding  there, 
If  peace  i-etuming,  and  processions  rai-e, 
And,  to  crown  all,  a  marriage  in  the  spi-ing 
Cnn  Bet  men's  hearts  and  fancies  on  the  wing ; 
For,  on  this  beaut«ouB  day,  Ravenna's  pride — 
The  daughter  of  their  prince— becomes  a  bride; 
A  bride  to  Dknsom  an  exhausted  land ; 
And  he,  whose  victories  have  obbiined  her  hand, 
Has  taken  with  the  dawn — so  flies  report — 
His  promised  journey  to  the  eipecting  Court, 
With  hasting  pomp,  and  squires  of  high  degree, 
The  bold  Giovanni,  Lord  of  Rimini. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  PAGEANT. 

First  come  the  trumpeters,  clad  all  in  white, 
Except  the  breast,  which  wears  a  scutcheon  bright. 
By  four  and  four  they  ride,  on  horses  grey; 
And  as  they  sit  along  their  easy  way, 
To  the  steed's  motion  yielding  aa  they  go, 
Each  plants  his  trumpet  on  hia  saddle-bow. 

The  heralds  next  appear,  in  vests  attired. 
Of  stifTening  gold  with  radiant  cotours  fired ; 
And  then  the  pursuivants  who  wait  on  these, 
All  dressed  in  painted  I'ichness  to  the  knees ; 
Each  rides  a.  dappleii  horse,  and  bears  a  shield, 
Charged  with  three  heads  upon  a  golden  field. 

Twelve  ranks  of  squires  come  after,  twelve  in  one. 
With  forkM  pennons  lifted  in  the  sun, 
Which  tell,  as  they  look  backward  in  the  wind, 
The  bearings  of  the  knights  that  ride  behind. 
Their  horses  are  deep  bay ;  and  every  squire 
His  master's  colour  shows  in  his  attire. 

These  past,  and  at  a  loiilly  distance,  come 
The  knights  themselves,  and  fill  the  quickening  hum— 
The  flower  of  Rimini.     Apart  they  ride. 
Two  in  a  rank,  their  falchions  by  their  side, 
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But  otherwise  unarmed,  and  clad  in  liaes 
Such  as  their  ladies  had  been  pleased  to  choose, 
Bridal  and  gay — orange,  and  pink,  and  white- 
All  but  the  scarlet  cloak  for  every  knight ; 
Which  thrown  apart,  and  hangiag  loose  behind, 
Bests  OD  the  horse,  and  ruffles  in  the  wind. 
The  horses,  black  and  glossy  every  one, 
Supply  a  further  stately  unison — 
A  solemn  constancy  of  martial  show ; 
Their  frothy  bits  keep  wrangling  as  they  go. 
The  bridles  I'ed,  and  saddle-clotha  of  white. 
Match  well  the  blackness  with  its  glossy  light, 
While  the  rich  horse-cloths,  mantling  half  the  stcod, 
Are  some  of  them  all  thick  with  golden  thread ; 
Others  have  spots,  on  grounds  of  different  hue^ 
As  burning  stars  upon  a  cloth  of  blue ; 
Or  heart 's-ease  purple  with  a  velvet  light. 
Rich  from  the  glary  yellow,  thickening  bright; 
Or  silver  rosea  in  carnation  sewn. 
Or  flowers  in  heaps,  or  colours  pure  alone : 
But  all  go  sweeping  back,  and  seem  to  dress 
The  forward  march  with  loitering  statoliness. 


FRANCKSCA'S  FIRST  SIGHT  OF  PAOLO, 

The  Ulk  increases  now,  and  now  advance, 
Space  after  space,  with  many  a  uprightly  prance. 
The  pages  of  the  Court,  in  rows  of  three; 
Of  white  and  crimson  in  their  livery. 
Space  after  epace,  und  still  the  train  appear; 
A  fervent  whisper  fills  the  general  ear — 
"  Ah — yes — no !  'tis  not  he,  hut  'tia  the  squires 
Who  go  before  him  when  his  pomp  requires." 
And  now  his  huntsman  shows  the  lessening  train, 
Kow  the  Bquire-carvor,  and  the  chamberlain  ; 
And  now  his  banner  comes,  and  now  his  shield, 
Borne  by  the  squire  that  waits  him  to  the  field ; 
And  then  an  interval — a  lordly  space ; 
A  pin-drop  silenm  strikes  o'er  all  the  place. 
The  Princess,  from  a  distance,  scarcely  knows 
Which  way  to  look ;  ber  colour  comes  and  goes. 
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And,  with  an  impuUo  like  a  piteouH  plea, 

She  lays  her  hand  upon  her  fnthcr's  knee, 

Who  looks  upon  her  with  a  laboured  eniite, 

Gathering  it  up  into  his  nivn  the  while, 

When  some  one's  voice,  as  if  it  knew  not  how 

To  check  itself,  exclaims,  "  Tlie  Prince  !  now,  now  I " 

Upon  a  milk-white  courser,  like  the  air, 

A  glorious  figure  springs  into  the  square : 

Up,  with  a  burst  of  thunder,  goes  the  shout, 

And  rolls  the  trembling  walls  and  peopled  roofs  about. 

Kever  waa  nobler  finish  of  fair  sight — 
Twas  like  the  coming  of  a  nhapo  of  light ; 
And  many  a  lovely  gazer,  wilh  a  stArt, 
Felt  the  quick  pleasure  smite  across  her  he:irt. 
The  Princess,  who  at  first  could  scarcely  see, 
Though  looking  still  that  way  from  dignity, 
Grathers  new  courage  as  the  praise  goes  round. 
And  bends  her  eyes  to  learn  what  they  have  found. 
And  see— his  horse  obeys  the  check  unseen, 
And,  with  an  air  'twixt  ardent  and  serene, 
Letting  a  fall  of  curls  about  his  brow. 
He  takes,  to  all,  his  cap  ofT  with  a  bow. 
Then  for  another,  and  a  deafening  shout. 
And  scarfs  are  waved,  and  flowers  come  pouring  out ; 
And,  shaken  by  the  noise,  the  reeling  air 
Sweeps  with  a  giddy  whirl  among  the  fair. 
And  whijjks  their  garments  and  their  shining  hair. 

With  busy  interchange  of  wonder  glows 
The  crowd,  and  loves  his  bravery  as  he  goes; 
But  on  his  shape  the  gentler  sight  attends. 
Moves  as  he  passes,  as  be  b?nda  him  bends — 
Watches  his  air,  his  gesture,  and  his  face. 
And  thinks  it  never  saw  such  manly  grace  ; 
Ro  fine  are  his  bare  throat,  and  curls  of  black — 
So  lightsoniely  dropt  in,  his  lordly  back. 
His  thigh  so  ^tted  for  the  tilt  or  dance, 
So  heaped  with  strength,  and  turned  with  elegance  ; 
But,  above  all,  so  meaning  in  his  look, 
As  easy  to  be  read  as  open  book ; 
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Aod  such  true  gallantly  the  eex.  deGcries 

lu  the  grave  thanka  within  his  cordial  eyex. 

His  haughty  steed,  who  seems  by  turns  to  be 

Vexed  and  made  proud  by  that  cool  mastery, 

Shakes  at  his  bit,  and  rolls  his  eyes  with  care, 

Reaching  with  stately  step  at  the  fine  air ; 

And  now  and  then,  sideling  hia  restless  pace. 

Drops  with  his  hinder  legs,  and  ehiita  his  place, 

And  feels  through  all  his  frame  a  fiery  thrill ; 

The  princely  rider  on  bis  back  sits  still, 

And  looks  where'er  he  likes,  and  Bways  him  at  his  will. 

8O0ND  OF  TKB  ANGEL08  BELL. 

So  ride  they  pleased ) — till  now  the  couching  eun 
Levels  bis  final.look  through  shadows  dun ; 
And  the  clear  moon,  with  meek  o'er-lifted  face, 
Seems  come  to  look  into  the  silvering  place. 
Then  woke  the  bride  indeed,  for  then  was  heard 
The  sacred  bell  by  which  all  hearts  are  stirred — 
The  tongue  'twixt  heaven  and  earth,  the  memory  miid, 
Which  bids  adore  the  Mother  and  her  Child. 
The  tTsin  are  bushed ;  they  bait ;  their  beads  are  bai« ; 
Earth  for  a  moment  breathes  angelic  air. 
Francesca  weeps  for  lowliness  and  love ; 
Her  heart  b  at  the  feet  of  Her  who  site  above. 

THE  FATAL  READING. 

Ready  she  sot  with  one  hand  to  turn  o'er 
The  leaf,  to  which  her  thoughts  ran  on  before. 
The  other  on  the  table,  half  enwreathed 
In  the  thick  tresses  over  which  she  breathed. 
So  sat  eb'e  fised,  and  so  observed  was  she 
Of  one,  who  at  the  door  stood  tenderly — 
Paolo — who  from  a  window  seeing  her 
Go  straight  across  the  lawn,  and  guessing  where, 
Had  thought  she  wns  in  tears,  and  found,  that  day, 
His  usual  efforts  vnin  to  keep  away. 
Twice  had  be  seen  her  since  the  Frinca  was  gone, 
On  some  small  matter  needing  unison ; 
Twice  lingered,  and  conversed,  and  grown  long  friends 
But  not  till  now  where  no  one  else  attends, 
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"  May  I  come  id  1 "  said  he  ; — it  made  her  start — 
That  smiling  voice  ; — she  coloured,  pressed  her  heart 
A  moment,  as  for  breath,  and  then  with  free 

And  usual  tone  said, — "  0  yea, certaiuly." 

There's  wont  to  be,  at  conscious  times  like  these, 

An  affectation  of  a  farighb^yed  ease. 

An  air  of  something  quite  eereue  and  BUt«, 

As  if  to  seem  so,  were  to  be,  secure. 

With  this  the  tovers  met,  with  this  they  spoke, 

With  this  sat  down  to  i^d  the  self-same  book, 

And  Paolo,  by  degrees,  gently  embraced 

With  one  permitted  arm  her  lovely  waist ; 

And  both  their  cheeks,  like  peaches  on  a  tree, 

Came  with  a  touch  together  thrill ingly, 

And  o'er  the  book  thej'  hung,  and  nothing  said, 

And  every  lingering  page  grew  longer  as  they  rend. 

And  thus  they  sat,  and  felt  with  leaps  of  heu't 
Their  colour  change,  they  came  upon  the  part 
Where  fond  Genevra,  with  her  flame  long  nurst, 
Smiled  upon  Launcelot,  when  he  kissed  her  first : 
That  touch,  at  kist,  through  every  fibre  slid ; 
And  Paolo  turned,  scarce  knowing  what  he  did. 
Only  he  felt  he  coulil  no  more  dissemble, 
And  kissed  her,  mouth  to  mouth,  all  in  a  tremble. 
Oh,  then  she  wept — the  poor  Francesca  wept ; 
And  pardon  oft  he  prayed ;  and  then  she  swept 
The  tears  away  and  looked  him  in  the  ftce, 
And,  well  as  words  might  save  the  truth  disgrace, 
She  told  him  all,  uji  to  that  very  hour. 
The  father's  guile,  th'  uiulweltin  bridal  bower — 
And  wished  for  wings  ou  which  they  two  might  soar 
Far,  far  away,  an  doves  to  their  own  shore, 
With  claim  from  none. — That  day  they  read  no  moro. 

THE  HCSBANn'S  VENGEANCE. 

The  spiteful  fop  I  spoke  of,  he  that  set 
His  eyes  at  work  to  pay  his  anger's  debt — 
This  idiot,  prying  from  a, neighbouring  tower, 
Had  watched  the  lover  to  the  lady's  bower. 
And  flew  to  make  a  madman  of  her  lon1. 
Just  then  encamped  with  los.s,  u  shame  his  £oul  abhori'cd. 
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Pale  first,  then  red,  his  eyes  upon  the  stretch. 
Then  deadly  white,  the  husband  heard  the  wretch, 
Who  in  soft  terms,  nlmost  with  ]urkin^  Hmile, 
Ran  on,  expressing  his  "  regret  "  the  while. 
The  husband,  prince,  cripple,  and  brother  heard; 
Then  seemed  astonislicd  at  the  man  ;  then  stirred 
His  tongiie  but  could  not  speak ;  then  dashed  aside 
His  chair  as  be  arose,  and  loudly  cried, 
"  Liar  and  madman  !  thou  art  ho  was  seen 
Bisking  the  fangs  which  thou  hast  rushed  between. 
Regorge  the  filtli  in  tby  detested  throat." 
And  at  the  word,  with  his  huge  fist  he  smote 
Like  iron  on  the  place,  then  seized  him  all, 
And  dashed  in  swoon  against  the  bleeding  wall. 

'Twas  dusk : — be  summoned  an  old  chieftain  stern. 
Giving  him  charge  of  all  till  his  return. 
And  witli  one  servant  got  to  horse  niid  rode 
All  night,  until  he  reiiched  a  lone  abode 
Not  far  from  the  green  bower.     Next  day  at  noon. 
Through  a  bywny,  free  to  himself  alone. 
Alone  ho  rode,  yet  ever  in  disguise. 
His  hat  pulled  over  bis  assassin  eyes. 
And  coming  through  the  wood,  there  left  his  horse, 
Then  down  amid  the  fruit-trees,  half  by  force, 
Made  way ;  and  by  the  summer  house's  door. 
Which  he  found  shut,  paused  till  a  doubt  was  o'er. 
Paused,  and  gitve  ear.     There  was  a  low  sweet  voico ; 
The  door  was  one  that  openeil  without  noise ; 
And  opening  it,  ho  looked  within,  and  saw. 
Nought  heai'ing,  nought  suspecting,  not  in  awo 
Of  one  created  thing  in  earth  or  skies, 
The  lovers,  interchanging  words  and  sighs, 
Lost  in  the  heaven  of  one  another's  eye.s. 
"To  thee  it  was  my  father  wedded  me," 
Francesca  said  ; — "  I  never  loved  but  thee. 
The  rest  was  ever  but  an  ugly  dream." 
"  Diimned  be  the  soid  tliat  says  it,"  cried  a  scream. 
Horror  is  in  the  room — shrieks — roaring  cries, 
Parryings  of  feeble  palms — blindly  shut  eyes  : 
What,  without  arms,  availed  giief,  strength,  desjKiii'l 
Or  what  the  two  pocr  hands  put  forlh  in  pmycr  ( 
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Hot  is  the  dagger  from  the  bi'otlu'r's  licart, 
Deep  in  the  wife's : — dead  both  nnd  diislied  flpnrt, 
Mighty  the  murderer  felt  as  there  thpylfty; 
Mightv,  for  one  huge  moment,  o'er  hb  prey  ; 
Then, 'like  a  drunken  man,  he  rode  awa,y. 

To  tell  what  horror  smote  the  people's  earj, 
The  questionings,  the  amaze,  the  many  tears. 
The  secret  household  thoughts,  the  public  awe. 
And  how  those  ran  back  shrieking,  that  first  saw 
The  beauteous  bodies  lying  in  the  place, 
Bloody  and  dead  in  midat  of  all  tlieir  grace. 
Would  keep  too  long  the  hideous  deed  in  sight ; 
Back  was  the  slayer  in  his  camp  that  night ; 
And  fell  next  day  with  siicji  a  itosperate  sword 
Upon  the  rebel  army  at  a  ford. 
As  sent  the  red  news  rolling  to  the  scii, 
And  steadied  his  wild  neri'es  with  victory. 


THE  FEAST  OF  THE  POETS. 

(Tie  BeJIeclor,  No.  4,  i8r2.) 

Apollo  then  led  through  the  door  without  state, 
Each  bard,  as  he  followed  him,  blessing  his  fate ; 
And  by  some  charm  or  other,  as  each  took  his  choir, 
There  burst  a  most  beautiful  wreath  in  hia  hair. 
I  can't  tell  'em  all,  but  the  groundwork  was  bay  ; 
And  Campbell,  in  hiii,  had  some  oak-leaves  and  may ; 
And  Southey  a  palm-bitinch,  and  Mor.i-e  had  a  vine, 
And  pepper-leaf  Byron,  surmounted  with  pine  ; 
And  moiintain-ash  Wordsworth,  with  groundsel  and  yew ; 
And  Coleridge  the  rare  petals  four,  that  endue 
Tlieir  finder  with  magic  ;  aiid,  lovely  to  tell, 
They  sparkled  with  dro]is  from  Apollo's  own  well. 

Then  Apollo  put  bis  on,  that  sparkled  with  beams, 
And  rich  rose  the  feast  as  an  epicure's  dreams ; 
Not  epicure  civic,  or  grossly  inclined, 
But  such  as  a  poet  might  dream  ere  he  dined  : 
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For  tlie  Rod  I:nd  n»  sooner  detoi-iiiiiioii  the  fare, 
Than  it  turneil  to  whatever  wus  vacy  iind  r.ire; 
The  fisli  and  the  ficsh,  for  eaamplo,  wo'-e  ilmie, 
On  account  of  their  fliiencHs,  in  ilnino  from  the  sun  ; 
The  wines  wei-e  all  nectar  of  ilillVroiit  Kniiick, 
To  which  Musciit  was  notliin^,  nor  Vii-fjini-;  Ijic, 
No,  nor  even  Johnnnisberg,  soul  of  thu  Uliiuc, 
Nor  Montopulciniio,  though  king  of  all  wine. 
Then,  as  for  the  fruits,  you  migjit  gnrden  (ov  ngen. 
Before  you  could  rniso  me  sncli  npjili^M  and  gngos  ; 
And  all  on  tlie  tahle  no  sooner  were  spread, 
Thun  their  cheeks  next  tlio  god  Wushed  a  beautiful 

red. 
Twaa  magic  in  short,  and  deliciousncss  iill ; 
The  very  nien-scrvnutM  grew  liaiuUnnie  and  tiill; 
To  velvet-hung  ivory  the  furniture  turned 
The  Bcrvico  witli  opal  and  aUumnnt  burned  ; 
Each  candlestick  changed  to  n  pillar  of  gold, 
While  ft  bundle  of  benms  took  the  place  of  the  mould. 
The  decanters  and  glasses  pure  diamond  became. 
And  the  eorkserew  ran  solidly  round  into  flame  ; 
In  a  wonl,  so  completely  forestalled  were  the  wishes, 
E'en  harmony  struck  from  the  noii^o  of  the  dishes. 


THE  KONG   OF   CEltrS. 

(The  Desceat  of  Liljcrty,  a  Mnsinr,  1815.) 

Ow,  thou  that  art  imv  Queen  again, 
And  may  in  the  snii  l>e  f^ecn  again. 
Come,  Ceres,  come, 
For  the  war's  gone  home. 
And  the  fields  are  quiet  and  green  ng^i 

The  air,  dear  goddes;;,  higlis  for  tine. 
The  light-heart  brooks  arise  for  thee, 

And  the  poppies  red 

On  tlieir  wistful  boil 
Turn  up  their  dark  blue  eyes  for  theo. 
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Lnugh  out  in  the  loose  green  jerkin 
That's  fit  for  a.  goddess  to  wcrk  in, 

With  fihoulOers  brown, 

A.nd  the  wheaten  crown 
AlMut  thy  temples  perking. 

And  with  thee  come,  Stout  Heart  in, 
And  Toil,  that  sleeps  his  cart  in, 

And  Exercise, 

The  ruddy  and  wise. 
His  bathed  forelocks  parting. 

And  Dancing  too,  that's  lither 
Than  willow  or  birch,  drop  hither. 

To  thread  the  place 

With  a  finishing  grace, 
And  carry  our  smooth  eyes  with  her. 

[Enter  three  rastic  figures  of  Stout  Heabt,  Toil,  and  Esehcibe, 
with  a  bttad  of  Rbapebs  Emd  Vinb-qatuebeiis,  male  and 
female, — the  first  a  manly  swain  in  corduroy  witb  an  oaken 
cDcigcl,  tlie  fccond  in  white  nith  n  fork  over  his  shoulder,  the 
third  io  green  with  a  Tanlting-.staff,  anil  butikiued.  The  rest  of 
the  men  have  sickles  and  pruning- hook 9  at  their  side,  handled 
like  Ewords  and  hanging  from  sword-belts;  the  women  are  in 
short  white  gowns  with  rose-coloured  bodicea,  and  straw 
hats  with  ribands.  To  them,  overhead,  enter  Ceres  reclining 
on  a  horn  of  plentv,  and  gliding  slowly  along  on  a  stimmer- 
clood.  She  is  a  plump  and  laiigliing  fignre,  dressed  in  a  loose 
green  bodice,  with  bare  bhouldcrs,  large  auburn  curls,  and  a 
crown  oC  wheat.  As  she  goes  along  she  makes  joyful  salutes 
to  Peace  and  Libgbty,  and  the  background  breaks  into  golden 
fields  of  com  that  wave  in  the  sunshine,  while  vines  run  over  a 
hill  in  the  distance,  and  the  trees  in  front  are  hung  with  them 
like  garlaoda  from  boagh  to  bough. 

TRIO  AND  CHORUS. 

All  joy  to  the  giver  of  wine  and  of  com, 
With  her  elbow  at  ease  on  her  well-filled  hom, 

To  the  sunny  cheek  brown, 

And  the  shady  wheat  crown. 
And  the  ripe  golden  locks  that  come  smelling  of 

morn. 

Stout  Heart.  "Tis  she  in  our  veins  that  puts  daily 

delight. 


TO  THE  GRASSIIOPPEK  AND  THE  CRICKET.  tj 

Toil,  Tia  she  in  our  beds  puts  us  kindly  at  night. 
Exercise.  And  taps  at  our  doors  in  the  morning  bright. 
CnoRUS.  Then  joy  to  the  giver,  ix. 

We'll  fling  on  our  flaskets,and  forth  witli  the  bud, 
With  our  trim-ankled  yoke-fellows,  every  one ; 
Well  gather  and  reap 
With  our  arm  at  a  sweep, 
And  oil !  for  the  dancing  when  all  ia  done ; 

Exercise,  Yes,  yea,  well  be  up  when  the  singing-bird 

Toil.  We'll  level  her  harvests,  and  fill  up  her  carts  ; 
Stout  Heart.  And  shake  off  fatigue  with  our  bounding 

Gbobus.  Then  hey  for  the  flasket,  &c. 

[By  thia  time  Ceres  has  crossed  the  scene,  luid  a  lunbcum  snddeni; 
striking  down  to  the  middle  of  it  in  front  of  Liberty,  a 
lightsome  ligore.  with  wings  at  her  feet  aod  shoulders,  cuuica 
rapidly  tripping;  down  it,  and,  taking  a  spriog  before  she  rcaohea 
the  bottom,  leaps  ioto  a  graceful  attitude  o?  preparation. 


TO  THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  THE  CRICKET. 

(December  30,  :8i6.) 

Green  little  vaultcr  in  the  nunny  graas, 

Catching  your  heart  up  at  the  feel  of  June, 
Sole  voice  that's  heard  amidst  the  lazy  noon, 

When  even  the  been  lag  at  the  summoning  brass 

And  you,  warm  little  bouseket;per,  wbo  class 

With  tboBe  who  think  the  candles  come  too  soon. 
Loving  the  fire,  and  with  your  tricksome  tune 

Nick  the  glad  silent  moments  aa  they  pass^ 

Oh  aweet  and  tiny  cousins,  that  belong, 
One  to  the  fields,  the  other  to  the  hearth, 

Both  have  your  sunshine;  both,  though  small,  are  strong 
At  your  clear  hearts;  and  both  seem  given  to  earth 

To  ring  in  thoughtful  ears  thia  natural  song — 
Indoors  and  out,  summer  and  winter.  Mirth. 
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TO  JOHN  HUNT,  ^ETAT.  I'OUR. 

(18.6.) 
An,  little  i-anling  Julinny, 
For  ever  blitiic  mid  bonny, 
And  singing  nonny,  itonny. 
With  hut  just  thrown  upon  yc; 
Or  whistling  like  the  thnislies 
With  voice  in  silvei-  gnslins ; 
Or  twisting  riindum  jiosies 
With  daiitio.^,  weeds,  and  roses ; 
And  strutting  in  and  out  so, 
Or  dancing  all  about  so, 
With  cock-up  noso  so  lightsome. 
And  sidelong  eyes  bo  brightsomo, 
And  cheeks  us  ripe  as  apples. 
And  head  as  rough  as  Dapple's, 
And  arms  as  suuny  shining 
As  if  their  veins  they'd  wine  in  ; 
And  mouth  that  smiies  so  truly. 
Heaven  seems  to  have  made  it  newly 
It  breaks  into  rucU  sweetness 
With  nieiTy-lipped  completeness ; 
Ah  Jack,  ah  Gianni  mio. 
As  blithe  as  Laughing  Trio, 
— Sir  Richard,  too,  you  rattler, 
So  chiistened  from  the  Tatler, — 
My  Bucchus  in  his  glory. 
My  little  Cor-di-tiori. 
My  tricksome  Puck,  my  Robin, 
Who  in  and  out  come  bobbing. 
As  full  of  feiutrt  and  frolic  as 
That  fibbing  rogue  Autolycus, 
And  play  the  gracelesfi  robber  on 
Your  grave-eyed  brother  Oberon,— 
All !  Pick,  ah  Dolce-riso, 
How  can  you,  can  you  be  B0I 

One  ainnot  turn  a  minut«, 
Put  mischief — there  you're  in  it, 


TO  JOHN  HUNT,  ^TAT.  FOUK. 

A-getting  at  my  books,  Joljti, 

With  mighty  bustling  lookH,  John  ; 

Or  poking  at  the  roseit, 

In  midst  of  which  your  noso  is ; 

Or  climbing  ou  a  table, 

No  matter  how  unstable, 

And  turning  up  your  quftiiit  eyo 

And  half  shut  teeth  with  "  Miiyii't  I J  " 

Or  else  you're  oflTat  play,  John, 

Just  as  you'd  be  all  day,  John, 

With  hat  or  not,  as  happens. 

And  there  you  dance,  and  clop  hiiiid.-!. 

Or  on  the  grass  go  rolling. 

Or  plucking  flowers,  or  bowling, 

And  getting  me  expenses 

With  losing  balls  o'er  fences; 

Or,  as  the  constjint  trade  in. 

Are  fondled  by  the  ladies 

With  "  What  a  young  rogue  this  is  1 '' 

Beforming  him  with  kisses; 

Till  suddenly  you  cry  out, 

As  if  you  had  an  eye  out, 

So  desperately  tearful. 

The  sound  is  really  fearful; 

When  io  !  directly  after, 

It  bubbles  into  laughter. 

Ah  rogue  I  and  do  you  know,  John, 
Why  'tis  WB  love  you  so,  John  1 
And  how  it  is  they  let  ye 
Do  what  you  like  and  pet  ye. 
Though  ail  who  look  upon  ye. 
Exclaim,  "  Ah  Johnny,  Johnny  ! " 
It  is  because  you  please  'em 
Still  more,  John,  than  you  tease  em 
Because  too,  when  not  pi-eseot. 
The  thought  of  you  is  pleiisant ; 
Because,  though  such  an  elf,  John, 
Tbey  think  that  if  yourself,  John, 
Had  something  to  condemn  too, 
you'd  be  as  kind  to  them  too  : 
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In  short,  l>ocftiisc  you're  very 
Good-tempcreJ,  Jack,  and  meiTy; 

And  are  na  quick  fit  gi^'i1lg, 
Afl  easy  at  receiving ; 
And  in  tlie  midst  of  pleasnro 
Are  eertiiiu  to  find  leisure 
To  think,  my  boy,  of  ours. 
And  bring  us  lumps  of  flowers. 

But  see,  the  sun  shines  brightly  ; 
Come,  put  your  hat  on  rightly, 
And  we'll  among  the  buBhca, 
And  hear  your  friends  the  thrushes  j 
And  see  what  flowers  the  weatlier 
Has  rendered  fit  to  gather ; 
And,  when  we  home  must  jog,  you 
Shall  ride  my  hack,  you  rogue  you, 
Your  bat  adorned  with  fine  leaves, 
Horse-cbostnut,  oak,  and  vine-leaver; 
And  so,  with  green  o'erhead,  John, 
Shall  whistle  home  to  bed,  John. 


THOUGHTS  ON  THE  AVON. 

(September  a8,  1817.) 

It  ts  the  lovehest  day  that  we  have  had 
Thia  lovely  month,  sparkling  and  full  of  cheer; 
The  sun  has  a  sharp  eye,  yet  kind  and  glad ; 
Colours  are  doubly  bright :  nil  things  appear 
Strong  outlined  in  the  spacious  atmoKphei*  ; 
And  through  the  lofty  air  the  white  clouds  go. 
As  on  their  way  to  some  celestial  show. 

The  honks  of  Avon  must  look  well  to-day; 
Autumn  is  there  in  all  his  glory  and  treasure; 
The  river  must  run  bright ;  the  I'ipples  play 
Their  crispest  tunes  to  boats  that  rock  at  leisure; 
The  ladies  are  abroad  with  cheeks  of  pleasure; 
And  the  rich  orchards  in  their  sunniest  robes 
Are  pouting  thick  with  all  their  winy  globee. 


TO  THORNTON  HUNT.  ^TAT.  SIS. 

And  ivby  miist  I  be  tbinking  of  tbe  pride 
Of  distant  bowers,  as  if  I  had  no  neat 
To  Bing  in  here,  though  by  the  houses'  side  1 
As  if  I  could  not  in  n  minute  rest 
In  lenfy  fields,  quiet,  and  self'possest, 
Hiiving,  on  one  side,  Ilampstead  for  my  loolta, 
On  t'other,  London,  with  its  wealth  of  booksl 

It  is  not  that  I  envy  autumn  there, 
Nor  the  sweet  river,  though  uiy  fioliis  have  nonej 
Nor  yet  tbnt  in  its  all -productive  nir 
Was  born  llum.inity's  dtvinest  son. 
That  gprightlicst,  gravest,  wisest,  kindest  one — 
Shakspeare ;  nor  yet,  oh  no— that  here  I  miss 
Souls  not  unworthy  to  he  named  with  his. 

No;  but  it  is,  that  on  this  very  day, 
And  upon  Sbakspeare's  stream,  a  little  lower, 
Where,  drunk  with  Delphic  air,  it  comes  away 
I>ancing  in  perfume  by  the  Peary  Shore, 
Was  bom  the  livw  that  I  love  more  and  more ; 
A  fruit  as  fine  as  in  the  Hesperian  store, 
Smooth,  roundly  smiling,  noble  to  the  core; 
An  eye  for  art ;  a  nature,  that  of  yore 
Mothers  and  daughters,  wives  and  sisters  wore. 
When  in  the  golden  age  one  tune  they  bore ; 
Marianne, — who  makes  my  heart  and  very  rhymes 


TO  THORNTON  HUNT,  ^TAT.  SIX. 

('817-) 

Slrep  breathes  nt  lust  from  out  thee, 

My  little,  patient  boy; 
And  balmy  rest  about  theo 
Smooths  off  the  day's  annoy. 
I  git  me  down,  and  think 
Of  all  thy  winning  ways ; 
Yet  almost  wish,  with  sudden  shrink 
That  I  bad  less  to  praise. 
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Thy  eidelong  pitloved  meekness, 
Thy  thanks  to  all  that  aid, 

Thy  heart,  in  pain  and  weakoesa, 
Of  fancied  faults  afraid ; 

The  little  trembling'  hand 
That  wipes  tliy  quiet  tears. 
These,  these  are  things  that  may  demaij 
Dread  memories  for  years. 

Sorrows  I've  had,  severe  ones, 

I  will  not  think  of  now ; 
And  calmly  'midst  my  dear  ones 
Have  wasted  with  dry  brow ; 
But  when  thy  fingers  press 
And  pat  my  stooping  head, 
I  cannot  bear  the  gentleness — 
The  tears  are  in  thy  bed. 
Ah,  first-born  of  thy  mother, 

When  life  and  hope  were  new, 
Kind  playmate  of  thy  brother, 
Thy  sister,  father  too ; 

My  light,  where'er  I  go. 
My  bird,  when  prison-bound. 
My  hand  in  hand  companion — no. 

My  prayers  shall  hold  thee  round. 
To  say  "  lie  has  departed  " — 

"His  voice" — "  his  fa«e" — is  gouo; 
To  feel  impatient- hearted, 
Yet  feel  we  must  bear  on ; 
Ah,  I  could  not  endure 
To  whisper  of  such  woe, 
Unless  I  felt  this  sleep  ensure 
That  it  will  not  be  so. 

Ycb,  still  he's  fixed,  and  sleeping  I 

This  silence  too  the  while — 

It«  very  hush  and  creeping 

Beem  whispering  us  a  smile: 

Something  divine  and  dim 

Seems  going  by  one's  ear, 

liike  parting  wings  of  Seraphim, 

Who  say,  "  We've  finisbeil  here," 


UN  A  LOLK  OF  MILTON'S  HAIIt. 

QUIET  EVENINGS. 
(.817.) 

Deah  Dnmes,  wliose  native  taste,  solid  and  clear, 
TLe  throng  of  life  has  strengthened  without  hnrm, 
You  know  the  rural  feeling,  and  the  chann 

That  stillness  has  for  a  world-fretted  ear: 

'Tis  now  deep  whispering  all  about  me  here 
With  thousand  tiny  hushings,  like  a  swarm 
Of  atom  bees,  or  fairies  in  alarm, 

Or  noise  of  numerous  bliss  from  distant  sphere. 

This  charm  our  evening  hours  duly  restore — 

Kougiit  heard  through  all  our  little,  lulled  abode, 

Save  the  crisp  fire,  or  leaf  of  book  turned  o'er, 
Or  watch- dog,  or  the  ring  of  frosty  road. 

Wants  there  no  other  sound,  thent — yes,  one  more— 
The  voice  of  friendly  visiting,  long  owed. 


ON  A  LOCK  OF  MILTON'S  UAIR. 

{Fotiage,  1818.) 

It  lies  before  me  there,  and  my  own  breath 
Stinj  its  thin  outer  threads,  as  though  bciiido 
The  living  head  I  stood  in  honoured  pride. 

Talking  of  lovely  things  that  conquer  death. 

Perhaps  he  pressed  it  once,  or  underneath 

Ban  hie  fine  fingers,  when  he  leant,  blank-eyed, 
And  saw,  in  fancy,  Adam  and  his  bride 

With  their  rich  locks,  or  his  own  Delphic  wi-eath. 

There  seems  a  love  in  hair,  though  it  be  dead. 
It  is  the  gentlest,  yet  the  strongest  thread 

Of  our  frail  plant — a  blossom  from  the  tree 
Surviving  the  proud  trunk ; — ns  though  it  said 

Patience  and  Gentleness  is  Power,     In  me 

Behold  anbctionate  eternity. 
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THE   PANTHEE, 

(it>i8.) 
TriE  pantlicr  leaped  to  the  fi-ont  of  hia  lair, 
And  stood  with  a  foot  up,  and  snuffed  the  air; 
He  quivered  his  tongue  fi-om  hie  panting  mouth, 
And  looked  with  a  ycai'ntiig  towards  the  south  ; 
For  he  scented  nfur  in  tlio  coming  breeze 
News  of  the  gums  and  tlieir  blosioming  trees; 
And  out  of  Armenia  that  same  day 
He  and  his  nice  came  bounding  away. 
Over  the  mountains  and  down  to  the  plains 
Like  Bacchus's  panthers  with  wine  in  their  veins, 
They  came  where  the  woods  wept  odorous  rains ; 
And  there,  with  a  quiveiing,  every  beast 
Fell  to  his  old  Pampliylian  feaat. 

The  people  who  lived  not  far  away. 
Heard  the  roaring  on  that  same  day ; 
And  they  said,  as  they  lay  in  their  carpeted  rooms, 
"The  panthers  are  come,  and  are  drioking  the  giimi;" 
And  s<ime  of  them  going  with  swoi-ds  and  spears 
To  gather  their  share  of  the  rich  round  tears. 
The  panther  1  spoke  of  followed  them  back; 
And  dumbly  they  let  him  trea^  close  in  the  track, 
And  lured  him  after  them  into  the  town ; 
And  then  they  let  the  portcullis  down, 
And  took  the  p&nther,  which  happened  to  be 
The  largest  was  seen  in  all  Famphily. 

.'  By  every  one  there  was  the  panther  admii'ed, 
'  So  fine  was  his  shape  and  so  sleekly  attired, 
And  such  an  air,  both  princely  and  swift. 
He  had,  when  giving  a  sudden  lift 
To  his  mighty  paw,  he'd  turn  at  a  sound, 
And  BO  stand  panting  and  looking  around. 
Ah  if  he  attended  a  monarch  crowned. 
And  truly,  they  wondered  the  moi-e  to  behold 
About  his  neck  a  collar  of  gold, 
On  which  was  written,  in  characters  broad.. 
"  Arsaces  the  king  to  the  Nysian  god." 
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So  tLej  tied  to  the  collar  a  golden  chain, 
'Which  made  the  panther  a  captive  again. 
And  by  degrees  he  grew  fearful  and  utill, 
An  though  he  had  lost  his  lordly  will. 

But  now  came  the  spring,  when  free-bcm  lova 
Calls  up  nature  in  forest  and  grove, 
And  makes  each  thing  leap  forth,  and  be 
Loving,  and  lovely,  and  blithe  as  he. 
The  pantheit  he  felt  the  thrill  of  the  air, 
And  he  gnve  a  leap  up,  like  that  at  his  lair; 
He  felt  the  sluirp  sweetness  more  strengthen  bis  Vt 
Ten  times  than  ever  the  spicy  rains. 
And  ere  they're  aware,  he  has  burst  his  chains  : 
He  has  burst  his  chains,  and  ah,  ha  I  he's  gone, 
And  the  links  and  the  gazers  are  left  alone, 
And  off  to  the  mountain  the  panther's  flown. 

Now  what  made  the  panther  a  prisoner  be  1 
Lo  I  'twas  the  spices  and  luxury. 
And  what  set  that  lordly  panther  free  1 
"Twas  Love  I — 'twas  Love  ! — 'twas  no  one  but  ho. 


HERO  AND  LEANDER. 

(1819.) 

SwcET  Hero's  eyes,  three  thous^uid  year.'?  ago, 

Were  made  precisely  like  the  best  we  know. 

Looked  the  same  looks,  and  spoke  no  other  Greek 

Than  eyes  of  honeymoons  begun  last  week. 

Alas !  and  the  dread  nhock  that  stunned  her  brow 

Strained  them  as  wide  as  any  wretoh's  now. 

I  never  think  of  poor  Leander's  fate, 

And  how  he  swam,  and  how  his  bride  sat  late. 

And  watched  the  dreadful  dawning  of  the  light, 

But  as  I  would  of  two  that  died  last  night. 

So  might  they  now  have  lived,  and  so  have  died  ; 

The  story's  henrt,  to  me,  still  beats  against  its  side. 
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Fair  is  the  mom,  the  soft  trees  Iciss  and  breatho ; 

Calm,  blue,  and  glittering  ig  the  sea  beneath: 

And  bf  the  window  a  sweet  maiden  eits. 

Grave  with  glad  thoughts,  and  watching  it  by  fits, 

For  o'er  that  sea,  drawn  to  her  with  delight. 

Her  love  Leandor  in  to  come  at  night; 

To  come,  not  tmiliag,  or  with  help  of  oar, 

But  with  hia  own  warm  heart  and  arms — no  more — 

A  naked  bridegroom,  bound  from  shore  to  shore. 

A  priestesa  Hero  is,  an  orphan  dove. 
Lodged  in  that  turret  of  the  Queen  of  Love; 
A  youth  Leander,  borne  across  the  strait. 
Whose  wealthy  kin  deny  him  his  sweet  mate, 
Beset  with  spies,  and  dogged  with  daily  spite; 
But  ho  has  mode  high  compact  with  delight. 
And  found  a  wondrous  passage  through  the  weltering 
night. 

At  last,  with  twinkle  o'er  a  distant  tower, 
A  star  appeared  that  was  to  show  the  hour. 
The  virgin  saw ;  and  going  to  a  room 
Which  held  an  altar  burning  with  perfume, 
Gut  off  a  lock  of  her  dark  solid  hair. 
And  laid  it,  with  a  little  whispered  prayer, 
Before  a  statue,  that  of  marble  bright 
Sat  smiling  downwards  o'er  the  rosy  light. 
Then  at  the  flame  a  torch  of  pine  she  lit. 
And  o'er  her  head  anxiously  holding  it, 
Ascended  to  the  roof ;  and  leaning  there. 
Lifted  its  light  into  the  darksome  air. 

The  boy  beheld — beheld  it  from  the  sea. 
And  parted  hia  wet  locks,  and  breathed  with  glee, 
And  rose,  in  swimming,  more  triumphantly. 

Smooth  was  the  sea  that  night,  the  lover  strong, 
And  in  the  springy  wavee  he  danced  along. 
He  rose,  he  dipped  his  breast,  he  aimed,  he  cut 
With  his  clear  anna,  and  from  before  him  put 
The  parting  waves,  and  in  and  out  the  air 
His  shoulders  felt,  and  trailed  his  washing  hair; 
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But  when  lie  saw  the  torch,  oh,  how  he  sprung. 
And  thrust  his  foet  against  the  waves,  and  flung 
The  foam  behind,  as  though  he  scorned  the  sea, 
And  ported  his  wet  locks,  and  breathed  with  glee. 
And  rose,  and  panted,  most  triumphantly  ! 

Arrived  at  last  on  shallow  ground,  he  saw 

The  stooping  light,  as  if  in  haste,  withdraw  : 

Again  it  issued  jnst  above  the  door, 

With  a  white  hand,  and  vanished  as  before. 

Then  rising,  with  a  sudden-ceasing  sound 

Of  waterinetis,  he  stood  on  tlie  Arm  ground, 

And  treading  up  a  little  slippery  bank, 

With  jutting  myrtles  mixed,  and  verdure  dank, 

Came  to  s  door  ajar — all  hushed,  all  blind 

With  darkness ;  yet  he  guessed  who  stood  behind ; 

And  entering  with  a  turn,  the  breathless  boy 

A  brnathless  welcome  finds,  and  words  that  die  for  jo^ 
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(_Tlte  JuiUcator,  Nuvembcr  lo,  1819.) 

UsDEHSEATH  this  greedy  stone 

Lies  little  sweet  Erotion ; 

Whom  the  Fates,  with  hearts  aa  cold, 

Nipped  away  at  six  years  old. 

Thou,  whoever  thou  mayst  be. 

That  hast  this  small  field  after  mo, 

Let  the  yearly  rites  be  paid 

To  her  little  slender  shade ; 

So  shall  no  disease  or  jar 

Hurt  thy  house,  or  chill  thy  Lar; 

But  this  tomb  here  be  alone. 

The  only  melancholy  stone. 
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CORONATION  SOLILOQUY  OF  GEORGE 
THK  FOURTH. 


To  tbe  tune  of 


Harum,  jmrKin,  Jira; 
trrv  fitrrij,  neriirig  and  hatband, 
Jlic,  lioc,  hunm,  jkhi'im. 


O'Eeefb. 


Seffo,  regis. 

Good  God,  wliat'sthisl 

What,  only  half  my  Peeries  1 
Regaa,  regat, 
Good  God,  what's  thfttl 

The  voice  ia  like  my  deary's  1 
Ob,  no  more  there ; 
Shut  tbe  door  there ; 

Harum,  scarum,  strife,  0  ! 
Dags,  Bags,  Sherry  Deny,  periwigs,  and  fat  lads, 

Save  us  from  our  wife,  O  ! 

II. 
I  decline  a 
C.  Rigina, 

Rex  alone's  more  handsome : 
Oh  what  luck,  Sir, 
Exit  uxor  I 

Kursua  ego  a.  mnn  sum. 
Glory,  glory ! 
How  will  story 

Tell  how  I  was  gazed  at  I 
Perfect  from  my  pumps,  to  the  plumes  above  my  hatband, 

AH  are  mc  amnzeil  at ! 
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Yen,  my  h;it.  Sirs, 
Think,  of  tbat,  SiiH, 

Yost,  and  plumed,  and  Spnin-like ; 
See  my  big. 
Grand  robes,  my  wig 

Young,  yet  lion-ma nc- like. 
Glory !  glory ! 
I'm  not  nonry ; 

Age  it  can't  come  o'er  me : 
Mud  cnps,  grave  caps,  gazing  ou  the  gmnd  man, 

All  alike  adore  me. 
IV. 
I  know  wliere 
A  fat,  ft  fiiir, 

Sweet  other  self  is  doting: 
I'd  reply 
With  wink  of  eye, 

But  fear  the  newsman  noiing. 
Hah  I  the  Toying, 
Never  cloying, 

Cometh  to  console  me : 
Crowns  and  sceptres,  jewelleiy,  state  Rwords, — 

■\Vln  now  .dmll  control  me ! 

V. 

Must  I  walk  now ! 
What  li  baulk  now ! 

Non  e*(  regU  lalU. 
0,  for  youth  now ! 
For  in  truth  now, 

jVoii  eum  eram  qualit. 
Well,  well,  roar  us, 
On  before  us, 

llanim,  Harum,  stout  0, 
Stately,  greatly,  periwig  and  trumpet;* — 

Oh,  could  I  liiave  but  my  gout  0 ! 

VI. 

W  hat  a  dies  ! 
How  it  fi-i-es ! 

Uanilkcixiliicfs  for  sixty. 
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Approhaliu  / 
Sibilatio  I 

How  I  feel  betwixt  ye  1 
Citrlies,  burties, 
Dukes  and  enrlies, 

Bangs  and  clangs  of  band  01 
Sbouty,  flouty,  beavy  rig,  and  gouty, 

When  shall  I  eoine  to  a  stand  0  ! 


Bliss  at  last! 

The  street  is  passed ; 

TLe  aisle — I've  d!-af.';,'od  me  through  it 
Oh  the  rare 
0!d  crowning  chair  ! 

I  fear  I  flopped  into  it. 
Balmy,  balmy, 
Comes  the  psalmy ; 

Bland  the  organ  blows  me  ; 
Grown  down  coming  on  a  periwig  that  fits  me, 

Ali  right  royal  shows  me ! 

TITI. 

Oh  how  bona 

My  corona  ! 

Sitting  so  how  dukU  t 
iiy  ocubcs  grim. 
And  my  speclrum  slim. 

And  proud,  as  Z  hold  it,  my  pulse  is  I 
Shout  US]  chorus ; 
Organs,  roar  us ; 

Ee.ilms,  let  a  secret  start  ye : — 
Dragon-killing  George  on  the  coin  is  myself, 

And  the  dragon  is  Bonaparte. 


And  yet  alas  1 
JIust  e'en  /  pass 

Through  hisses  again  on  foot,  Sirs  t 
Oh  pang  profound  ! 
And  I  now  walk  crowned, 


And  with  sceptre  in  hand  to  boot,  Siw  ! 
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I  go.  I  go. 

With  a  iire  in  my  toe, 

I'm  bowing,  blasting,  bftking  ! 
Hull,  0  Hall,  ope  your  doora,  and  let  your  guest  inj 
Every  inch  I'm  k — king. 


But  now  we  diuo  1 
Oh  word  diviiif. 

Beyond  wliiil  e'en  lina  crowncil  it  t 
Envy  may  cnll 
Great  monaitlis  sniiill, 

But  feast,  and  j'ou  dnmb-found  it. 
Brandy,  brandy. 
To  ste;iily  mo  Imndy 

For  playing  my  knife  and  fork  O I 
Creen  fat,  and  devilry,  eliall  warrant  me  eve  bed-time, 

In  drawing  my  twentieth  cork  0. 


Hah,  my  Champy ! 
Plumy,  trampy ! 

Aetley's  beet  can't  beat  him  I 
See  his  frown ! 
Ilia  glove  thrown  down  ! 

Should  a  foe  appear,  he'd  eat  him  1 
Glory,  glory. 
Glut  and  glory— 
.  I  mean  pouiy, 
Glut  and  poury— 
Poury,  moi'ey, 
Splash  and  floory, 

Crown  us,  drown  ns,  vh-o  ! 
Oram  dram,  never  end,  plethora  be  d — ned,  ninn 

Vivat  Rex  dead-alive  O  ! 
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TO  A  SPIDER   RUNNING   ACROSS  A  BOOM. 

{Tht  LUeral,  Ko.  3,  1823,) 

Tuou  poisonous  rascil,  running  at  this  rate 

O'er  the  perplcxiog  desert  of  a  mat, 

Scrambling  and  scuttling  on  tliy  scratchy  legs, 

Like  a  scared  miser  with  his  inoney*biigs ; 

Thou  thief — thou  scamp— tliou  hideous  much  in  little 

Bearing  away  the  plunder  of  a  spital— 

Caitiff  of  corners,  doer  of  dark  deeds. 

Mere  lump  of  poison  lifted  on  starred  threadfi, 

That,  while  they  run,  go  sliuddering  here  and  there. 

As  if  abhorring  what  they're  forced  to  hear, 

Like  an  old  blonted  tyi-ant  whom  his  slaves 

Bear  from  the  gaping  of  a  thousand  graves, 

And  take  to  some  vile  comer  of  a  Couit, 

Where  felons  of  his  filthy  race  resort — 

I  have  thee  now,  I  have  thoe  hoi-e,  full  blown, 

Thou  lost  old  wretch  benighted  by  the  noon  1 

What  dost  thou  say )  What  dost  thou  think  1  Dost  bco 

Providence  hanging  o'er  thee,  to  wit,  me ) 

Doet  fear?  Dost  shrink,  with  all  thine  eyes  to  view 

The  shadowing  threat  of  mine  avenging  shoe ! 

Now,  now  it  comes ;— one  pang— and  thou  wilt  lie 

Flat  as  the  sole  that  treads  thy  gorged  impurity. 


MAHMOUD. 

(The  /.iberal.  No.  4,  1823.) 

There  came  a  man,  making  his  hasty  moan 
Before  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  on  his  thi-one, 
And  crying  out — "  My  soitow  is  my  right. 
And  I  tvili  see  the  Sultan,  and  to-night." 
"Sorrow,"  said  Mahmoud,  "is  a  reverend  thin, 
I  recognize  its  right,  as  king  with  king ; 
Speak  on."     "  A  fiend  has  got  into  my  house," 
Exclaimed  tlie  staring  man,  "and  tortures  us: 
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One  of  thine  olficcrs ; — he  comes,  the  nbhorred, 

And  takes  possession  of  my  house,  my  boai'd, 

My  bed  : — I  have  two  daughters  and  a  wife, 

And  the  wild  villain  comes,  and  makes  me  mad  nith  hfe." 

"  Is  he  there  now  1 "  siiid  Mahmoud.     "  No ;  ha  left 
The  house  when  I  di<),  of  my  wits  bereft ; 
And  laughed  me  down  the  street,  because  I  vowed 
I'd  bring  the  prince  himself  to  lay  him  in  his  shroud ; 
I'm  mad  witli  want,  I'm  mad  with  misery. 
And  oh,  thou  hiuUan  Mnhmoud,  God  cries  out  for  thee  ! " 

The  Sultan  comforted  the  man,  and  said, 
"Go  home,  and  I  will  send  thee  wine  and  bread  " 
{For  he  was  poor),  "  and  other  comforts.     Go; 
And  should  the  wretch  return,  let  Sultan  Mahmoud  know." 

In  two  days'  time,  with  haggard  eyes  and  beard, 
And  shaken  voice,  the  suitor  reappeared. 
And  said,  "  He's  come." — Mahmoud  said  not  a  word, 
But  rose,  and  took  four  slaves,  each  with  a  sword. 
And  went  with  the  vexed  man.     They  roach  the  plnco. 
And  hear  a  voice,  and  see  a  female  face. 
That  to  the  window  fluttered  in  affright. 
"Go  in,"  said  Mahmoud,  "and  put  out  the  light; 
But  tell  the  females  first  to  leave  the  room  ; 
And  when  the  drunkard  follows  thorn,  we  come." 

The  man  went  in.     There  was  a  cry,  and  hark  I 
A  table  falls,  the  window  is  struck  dark ; 
Forth  rush  the  breathless  women ;  and  behind 
"With  curses  comes  the  fiend  in  desperate  mind. 
In  vain  :  the  eabi'es  soon  cut  short  the  strife, 
And  chop  the  shrieking  wi-etch,  and  drink  his  bloody  life. 

"Now  li^ht  tho  light,"  the  Sultan  cried  aloud. 
'Twos  done;  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  bowed 
Over  the  corpse,  and  looked  upon  the  face ; 
Then  turned  and  knelt  beside  it  in  the  place, 
And  said  a  prayer,  nnd  from  hb  lips  there  crept 
Some  gentle  words  of  pleasure,  and  he  wept. 
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Iti  reverent  silence  tLe  spectators  wait, 
Then  bring  bim  at  his  call  both  wine  and  meat ; 
And  when  he  had  refreshed  hb  noble  heart, 
He  bade  his  host  be  blest,  and  rose  up  to  depnrt, 

The  man  amazed,  hII  mildness  now,  and  teuvs, 
Fell  at  the  SiiltAn's  feet,  with  many  prayers, 
And  beggeU  him  to  vouchsafe  to  tell  his  slavo, 
The  reason  first  of  that  command  lie  gave 
About  the  light;  then  when  he  saw  the  face. 
Why  he  knelt  down ;  and  lastly,  how  it  waa. 
That  fare  so  poor  as  bis  detained  him  in  the  placo. 

The  Sultan  said,  with  much  humanitj', 
"  Since  first  I  saw  thee  come,  and  heard  thy  cry, 
I  could  not  rid  lae  of  a  dread,  th^t  one 
By  whom  such  daring  villanies  were  (lone, 
Must  bo  some  lord  of  mine,  perhaps  a  lawless  son. 
Whoe'er  ho  was,  I  knew  my  task,  but  feared 
A  father's  heart,  in  case  the  woi'st  appeared. 
For  this  1  had  the  light  put  out.     But  when 
I  saw  the  face,  and  found  a  Ktmnger  slain, 
I  knelt  and  thanked  the  sovereign  arbiter, 
Whose  work  1  had  performed  through  pain  uod  fear ; 
And  then  I  rose,  and  was  refreshed  with  food. 
The  first  time  since  thou  cam'st,  and  marredst  my  solitude." 


ON  READING  PO.MFliET'S  "CHOICE." 

(1823.) 

I  HAVE  been i-eading  Pomfi-et's  "Clioico"  this  spring, 

A  pretty  kind  of — sort  of — kind  of  thing, 

Not  much  a  verse,  and  poem  none  at  nil. 

Yet,  as  they  say,  extremely  natural. 

And  yet  I  know  not.     There's  an  art  in  pies. 

In  raising  crusts  ns  well  as  galleries; 

And  lie's  the  poet,  more  or  le.=N,  who  knows 

The  charm  thiit  h.iliows  the  least  truth  from  proso, 

And  dresses  it  in  its  mild  singing  clothes. 


ON    READING  POMfHET'S   '■CHOICE." 

Not  oftks  ftlone  are  treeK,  nor  raswi  flowci-s  ; 

Much  humble  wealth  mnkes  rich  this  world  of  ours. 

Nature  from  some  sweet  energy  throws  «p 

Alike  the  pine-mount  find  the  buttercup ; 

And  truth  she  makes  so  preciou»,  that  to  pnint 

Either,  shall  shrine  nn  aitist  like  a  Htint, 

And  bring  him  in  his  turn  the  crowds  thiit  presa 

Bound  Guide's  saints  or  Titian's  godde.-^es. 

Our  trivial  poet  hit  upon  a  theme 
Which  all  raen  love,  nn  old,  sweet  houRoliold  dream: 
Pray,  reader,  what  ia  yours  1 — I  know  full  well 
What  sort  of  home  should  grace  wy  grtrJtii-bell, 

My  grounds  should  not  bo  Inr^o.     I  like  to  go 
To  Nature  for  a  range,  and  prospect  too, 
And  cannot  fancy  she'd  comprise  for  nio, 
Even  in  a  park,  her  all -sufficiency. 
Besides,  my  thoughts  fly  far;  and  ivln'n  at  rest, 
I^iove,  not  a  watch-tower,  but  n  lulling  nest. 
A  Cliiswick  or  a  Chatsworth  might,  I  giiiiit,  ■ 
Visit  my  dreams  witli  an  ambitious  want ; 
But  then  I  should  he  forced  to  know  tlio  weight 
Of  splendid  cnre.i,  new  to  my  former  sf  ;ile  ; 
And  these  'twould  far  more  fit  rae  to  iulmiic. 
Borne  by  the  graceful  ease  of  noblest  Devonshire. 
Such  grounds,  however,  as  1  had,  should  look 
Like  "  something  "  still ;  have  seats,  aud  w^dks,  and 

brook; 
One  s]iot  for  flowers,  the  rest  all  tnrf  and  trees; 
For  I'd  not  grow  ray  own  bad  lettuces. 
I'd  build  a  covered  pnth  too  ngniust  min. 
Long,  peradventui'o,  as  my  whole  domain, 
And  BO  be  sure  of  generous  exeifi.se, 
Tho  youth  of  ngo  and  med'cine  of  tho  nUo. 
And  this  reminds  me,  that  behind  some  Bciorn 
About  my  grounds,  I'd  have  a  bowling-green ; 
Such  as  in  wits'  and  merry  women's  daj's 
Suckling  preferred  before  his  walk  of  bays. 
You  may  still  see  them,  dead  as  haunts  of  fairies, 
By  the  ohl  fcnt.-:  of  Killi{,'ro»va  and  Oaruypi, 
Where  all,  ahis!  is  vanished  from  the  ring, 
Wits  and  black  eyes,  the  skittles  and  tho  king  I 
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Fishing  I  bate,  because  I  think  alraut  it, 

Which  makes  it  right  that  I  sliould  do  without  it. 

A  dinner,  or  a  death,  might  not  be  much, 

But  cruelty's  a  rod  1  dare  not  touch. 

I  own  I  cannot  see  my  right  to  feel 

For  my  own  jaws,  and  tear  a  trout's  with  steel ; 

To  troll  bim  here  and  there,  and  spike,  and  strain, 

And  let  bim  loose  to  jerk  him  back  again. 

Fancy  a  preacht^r  at  this  sort  of  work, 

Not  with  hb  trout  or  gudgeon,  but  his  clerk : 

Tbe  clerk  leaps  giiping  at  a  tempting  bit. 

And,  hah!  an  ear-ache  with  a  knife  in  it! 

All  manly  games  I'd  play  at — golf  and  quoits. 

And  cricket,  to  set  lungs  and  limbs  to  rights. 

And  make  me  conscious,  with  a  due  respect, 

Of  muscles  one  forgets  by  long  ueglect. 

With  these,  or  bowls  aforesaid,  and  a  ride. 
Books,  music,  friendR,  the  day  would  I  di.ido. 
Most  with  my  family,  but  wbeu  alone, 
Absorbed  in  some  new  poem  of  my  own ; 
A  task  which  makes  my  time  so  richly  pass. 
So  like  a  sunshine  cast  through  painted  glass, 
(Save  where  poor  Captain  Sword  crashes  the  panes). 
That  could  my  friends  live  too,  and  were  the  gains 
Of  toiling  men  but  free  from  sordid  fears. 
Well  could  I  walk  this  earth  a  thousand  yeats. 


SUDDEN  FINE  WEATHER. 

(_TI,e  Tatter,  Hay  1832.) 

Header  !  what  soul  that  loves  a  verfio,  can  see 
Tbe  spring  return,  nor  glow  like  you  and  me) 
Hear  the  quick  birds,  and  see  tbe  landscape  till. 
Nor  long  to  utter  his  melodious  will  1 

This  more  than  overleaps  into  the  veins 
When  spring  has  been  delayed  by  winds  and  rains 
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And  coming  with  n  burst,  comes  like  a  show, 
Blue  all  above,  and  basking  green  below, 
And  all  the  people  cuUiog  the  sweet  prime : 
Then  issues  forth  the  bee  to  clutch  the  thyuic, 
Aod  the  bee  poet  i-ushes  into  rhyme. 

For  lo !  no  sooner  has  the  cold  withdrawn, 
Tbftn  the  bright  elm  is  tufted  on  the  lawn ; 
The  merry  sap  hns  run  up  in  the  bowera, 
And  bursts  the  windows  of  the  buds  in  flowcro; 
With  song  the  bosoms  of  the  birds  run  o'er, 
The  cuckoo  calls,  the  swallow's  at  the  door. 
And  apple-trees  nt  noon,  with  bees  alive, 
Bum  with  ths  golden  chorus  of  the  hive. 
Now  all  these  sweets,  theee  sounds,  this  vernal  blaze, 
Is  but  one  joy,  expressed  a  thousand  ways  : 
And  honey  from  the  flowers,  and  song  from  birds. 
Are  from  the  poet's  pen  his  overflowing  words. 

Ah,  friends !  mcthinkB  it  were  a  pleasant  sphere, 
If,  like  the  trees,  we  blossomed  every  year ; 
If  locks  grew  thick  again,  and  rosy  dyes 
Returned  in  cheeks,  and  rasincss  in  eyes, 
And  all  around  ns,  vital  to  the  tips. 
The  human  orchard  laughed  with  cherry  lips  1 

Lord  I  what  a  burst  of  merriment  and  play, 
Fair  dames,  were  that  I  and  what  a  first  of  May  I 
So  natural  is  the  wish,  that  bards  gone  by 
Have  left  it,  all,  in  some  immortal  sigh  1 

And  yet  the  winter  months  were  not  so  well : 
Who  would  hke  changing,  as  the  seasons  fell  1 
Fade  every  year  ;  and  stare,  'midst  ghastly  friends, 
With  falling  hail's,  and  stuck-out  fingers'  ends  1 
Besides,  this  tale  of  youth  that  eouies  again. 
Is  no  more  true  of  apple-trees  than  men. 

Ye  wits  and  bards  then,  pray  discern  your  duty, 
And  learn  the  Instingness  of  human  beauty. 
Your  finest  fruit  to  some  two  months  may  reach : 
I've  known  a  cheek  at  forty  hke  a  peach. 
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But  see  1  the  weather  calls  me.     Here's  a  bee 
Comes  bounding  in  my  room  imperiously. 
And  talking  to  himself,  hastily  burns 
About  mine  ear,  and  so  in  heat  returns. 

0  little  brethren  of  the  fervid  son], 
Kisaera  of  flowers,  lords  of  the  golden  bowl, 

1  follow  to  your  fields  and  tufted  brooks : 
Winter's  the  time  to  which  the  poet  looks 

For  hiving  his  sweet  thoughts,  and  making  honied  books; 
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We  the  Paiiiea,  blithe  and  antic, 
Of  dintt'Uhiona  not  gigantic. 
Though  the  moonshine  mostly  keep  us, 
Oft  in  orchards  frisk  and  peep  us. 

Stolen  sweets  are  always  sweeter, 
Stolen  kisses  much  completer, 
Stolen  looks  are  nice  in  chapels, 
Stolen,  stolen  be  your  apples. 

When  to  bed  the  world  are  bobbing, 
Then's  the  time  for  orchard  robbing ; 
Yet  the  fruit  were  scarce  worth  peeling 
Were  it  not  for  stealing,  stealing. 


{Leigh  Hunt  U  London  Journal.  April  l6,  1834-) 
So  played  of  late  to  every  passing  thought 
With  finest  change  (might  I  but  half  as  well 
So  write  !)  the  pale  magician  of  the  bow. 
Who  brought  from  Italy  the  tales,  made  true, 
Of  Grecian  lyresj'and  on  hia  sphery  band. 


Loading  the  air  with  dumb  expectancy, 
Suspended,  ere  it  fell,  a  nation's  brentli. 

He  smote — and  clinging  to  the  serious  chords 
With  godlike  ravishment,  drew  forth  a  breath, 
So  deep,  so  strong,  so  fervid  thick  with  love, 
Btissfut,  yet  laden  as  with  twenty  prayers, 
That  Juno  yearned  with  no  diviner  soul 
To  the  first  burthen  of  the  lips  of  Jove. 

The  exceeding  mystety  of  the  loveliness 
Saddened  delight;  and  with  his  mournful  look, 
Dreary  and  gaunt,  hanging  bis  pallid  face 
Twizt  his  dark  flowing  locks,  he  almost  seemed, 
To  feeble  or  to  melancholy  eyes, 
One  that  had  parted  with  hia  soul  for  pride, 
And  in  the  sable  secret  lived  forlorn. 

But  true  and  earnest,  all  too  happily 
That  skill  dwelt  in  him,  Kerious  with  its  joy ; 
For  noble  now  he  smote  the  exulting  strings. 
And  bade  them  march  before  his  stately  will ; 
And  now  he  loved  them  like  a  cheek,  and  laid 
Endearment  on  them,  and  took  pity  sweet; 
And  now  he  was  all  mirth,  or  all  for  sense 
And  reason,  carving  out  hia  thoughts  like  prose 
After  his  poetry ;  or  else  he  laid 
His  own  soul  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  love. 
And  with  a  full  and  trembling  fervour  deep. 
In  kneeling  and  close-creeping  urgency, 
Implored  some  mistress  with  hot  tears;  which  past, 
And  after  patience  hod  brought  right  of  peace. 
He  drew,  as  if  from  thoughts  finer  than  hope. 
Comfort  around  him  in  ear-soothing  strains 
And  elegant  composure  ;  or  ho  turned 
To  heaven  instead  of  earth,  and  raised  a  prayer 
So  earnest  vehement,  yet  so  lowly  sad. 
Mighty  with  want  and  all  poor  human  tears, 
That  never  saint,  wi-eatling  with  earthly  love 
And  in  mid-age  unable  to  get  free. 
Tore  down  from  heaven  such  pity.     Or  behold, 
In  his  despair  (for  such,  from  what  he  spoke 
Of  grief  before  it,  or  of  love,  'twould  seem), 
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Jump  vould  be  into  soma  strange  wail  uncouth 
Of  wit«bes'  dance,  gliastly  with  whiuings  thin 
And  palsied  nods-— miith  wicked,  sad,  and  weak, 
And  then  with  show  of  skill  niecbaniciJ, 
Mai'veltous  as  witchcraft,  lie  would  overthi-ow 
That  viaiou  with  a  shower  of  notes  like  hail, 
Or  sudden  mixtures  of  all  difficult  things 
Never  yet  heard ;  fla-shiiif;  the  sharp  tones  now, 
In  downward  leaps  like  swords ;  now  rising  fine 
Into  i;ome  utmost  tip  of  tniuute  sound. 
From  whence  he  stepped  into  a  higher  and  higher 
On  viewless  points,  till  lau^h  took  leave  of  him ; 
Or  ho  would  Hy  as  if  from  all  the  world 
To  be  atone  and  happy,  and  you  should  hear 
His  instrument  become  a.  tree  far  off, 
A  nest  of  birds  and  sunbeams,  sparkling  both, 
A  cottage  bower :  or  he  would  condescend. 
In  playful  wisdom  which  knows  no  contempt, 
To  bring  to  laughing  memory,  plain  as  sight, 
A  farmyard  with  its  inmates,  ox  and  lamb. 
The  whistle  and  the  whip,  with  feeding  hens 
In  household  lid  get  muttering  evermore, 
And,  rising  as  in  scorn,  crowned  Chanticleer, 
Ordaining  silence  with  his  sovereign  crow. 
Then  from  one  chord  of  his  amosing  shell 
Would  he  fetch  o«t  the  voice  of  choirs,  and  weight 
Of  the  built  organ  ;  or  some  twofold  strain 
Moving  before  him  in  Kweet-going  yoke. 
Bide  like  an  Eastern  conqueror,  round  whose  xtate 
Some  light  Moi'isco  leaps  with  his  guitar; 
And  ever  and  anon  o'er  these  he'd  throw 
Jets  of  small  notes  like  pearl,  or  like  the  pelt 
Of  lovers'  sweetmeats  on  Italian  lutes 
From  windows  on  a  feast-daj-,  w  the  leaps 
Of  pebbled  water,  sprinkled  in  the  sun. 
One  chord  effecting  all : — and  when  the  e:ir 
Felt  there  was  nothing  present  but  himself 
And  silence,  and  the  wonder  drew  deep  sighs. 
Then  would  his  bow  He  down  again  in  tears, 
And  speak  to  some  one  in  a  prayer  of  love, 
Endless,  and  never  fi-om  bis  heart  to  go: 
Or  he  wnuld  talk  as  of  some  secret  bliss, 
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Aii'l  at  the  close  of  nil  the  wonderment 

(WhichhimEelfslmi-c^l)ntMrand  more  near  would  come 

Into  the  inmost  ear,  and  whisper  there 

Breathings  so  soft,  so  low,  ho  full  of  life, 

Toucheil  beyond  wnse,  niitl  only  to  be  borne 

By  pnusea  which  made  each  less  bearable, 

That  out  of  pure  nece^ity  for  relief 

From  that  heaped  joy,  and  bliss  that  laughed  for  pnin. 

The  thunder  of  the  uprolling  house  came  down, 

And  bowed  the  breiithing  sorcerer  into  smiles. 


CAPT.VIN  SWOUD  AND  CAPTAIN  PEN. 

(1835-) 
THE  BATTLE-FIELD  AT   NIGHT 

Tis  a  wild  night  out  of  doors; 
The  wind  is  mad  upon  the  moors. 
And  comes  into  the  rocking  tuwn. 
Stabbing  nil  things,  up  and  down, 
And  then  there  is  a  weeping  rain 
Huddling  'gnin.st  the  window-pane 
And  good  men  bless  themselves  in  bed; 
The  mother  brings  licr  infant's  head 
Closer,  with  n  joy  like  tears, 
And  thinks  of  angels  in  her  prayers ; 
Then  sleep.'^,  with  his  small  hand  in  hers. 

Two  loving  women,  lingering  yet 
Ere  the  fire  is  out,  are  met. 
Talking  sweetly,  time -beguiled. 
One  of  her  bridegroom,  one  her  child, 
The  bridegroom  he.     They  have  received 
Happy  lettei-3,  iiioi-c  believed 
For  public  news,  and  feel  the  bli&i 
The  heavenlier  on  a  night  like  this. 
They  think  him  housed,  they  think  him  blc:t, 
Curtained  in  the  core  of  rest, 
Danger  distant,  all  good  near ; 
Why  hath  their  '■  Good-night "  a  t«nr  1 
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Behold  him  1     By  a  ditch  he  lies 
Clutching  the  wet  earth,  his  eyes 
Beginning  to  be  mnd.     In  vain 
His  tongue  Etill  thirsts  to  lick  the  rain, 
That  mocked  but  now  bis  homeward  tears; 
And  ever  and  anon  he  rears 
His  legs  and  knees  with  all  their  strength, 
And  then  as  strongly  thrusts  at  length. 
Raised,  or  stretched,  he  cannot  bear 
The  wound  that  girds  him,  weltering  there  t 
And  "  Water ! "  he  cries  with  moonwai-d  stare. 

His  nails  are  in  earth,  bis  eyes  in  air. 
And  "  Wat«r ! "  he  crietU — he  may  not  forbear. 
Brave  and  good  was  he,  yet  now  he  dreams 
The  moon  looks  cruel ;  and  be  blasphemes. 

"  Water !  water ! "  all  over  the  field  : 
To  nothing  but  Death  will  that  wound-voice  yield. 
One,  as  he  crieth,  is  sitting  half  bent; 
What  holds  he  so  close? — his  body  is  rent. 
Another  is  mouthless,  with  eyes  on  cheek ; 
Unto  the  raven  he  may  not  speak. 
One  would  fain  kill  him  ;  and  one  half  round 
The  place  where  he  writhes,  bath  up-beaten  the  ground. 
Like  a  mad  horse  bath  he  beaten  the  ground, 
And  the  feathers  and  music  that  litter  it  round, 
The  gore,  and  the  mud,  and  the  golden  sound. 
Come  hither,  ye  cities !  ye  ball-rooms,  take  breath ! 
See  what  a  floor  bath  the  Dance  of  Death  I 

A  shriek ! — Great  God  1  what  superhumaa 
Peal  was  that  1    Not  man,  nor  woman. 
Nor  twenty  madmen,  crushed,  could  wreak 
Their  soul  in  such  a  ponderous  shriek. 
Dumbly,  for  an  instajit,  stares 
The  field;  and  creep  men's  dying  hairs. 

O  friend  of  man  I    0  noble  creature! 
Patient  and  brave,  and  mild  by  nature, 
Mild  by  nature,  and  mute  as  mild, 
Why  brings  be  to  these  passes  wild, 
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Thee,  gentle  horse,  thou  shape  of  beauty! 
Conld  he  not  do  hb  dreadful  duty 
(If  duty  it  be,  which  seems  mad  foUy), 
yor  link  thee  to  his  melaDcholy  ? 

Two  noble  ateeda  lay  side  by  side. 
One  cropped  the  meek  ^rass  ere  it  died ; 
Fang-struck  it  struck  t'other,  already  torn, 
And  out  of  ita  bowels  that  shriek  was  born. 

Sneereth  the  trumpet,  and  atampetb  the  drum, 
And  again  Captain  Sword  in  his  pride  doth  come  i 
He  passeth  the  fields  where  his  friends  lie  lorn, 
Feeding  the  flowers  and  the  feeding  com. 
Where  under  the  sunshine  cold  they  lie, 
And  he  hosteth  a  tear  from  his  old  grey  eye. 
Small  thinking  is  his  but  of  work  to  be  done, 
And  onward  he  marcheth,  using  the  sun  : 
He  sl&yeth,  he  wasteth,  ho  spouteth  his  fires 
<^  babes  at  the  bosom,  and  bed-rid  sires ; 
Ho  bursteth  pale  cities,  through  smoke  and  through  yelL 
And  bringeth  behind  him,  hot-btooded,  his  hell. 
Then  the  weak  door  ia  harred  and  the  soul  all  sore. 
And  hand- wringing  helplessnesa  paceth  the  floor, 
And  the  lover  is  slain,  and  the  parents  are  nigh— — 

Oh  Qod  I  let  me  breathe,  and  look  up  at  thy  sky  j 
Good  is  a^  hundreds,  evil  as  one  ; 
Bound  about  goeth  the  golden  sun. 


THE  GLOVE  AND  THE  LIONS. 

(ThaNtiB  Uonlhlg  Magmiw,  May  1836.) 

KiKO  Feancih  was  a  hearty  king,  and  loved  a  royal  sport, 
And  one  day  as  his  lions  fought,  sat  looking  on  the  court ; 
The  nobles  tilled  the  benches,  with  the  ladies  in  their  pride, 
And  'mongst  them  sat  the  Count  de  Lorge,  with  one  for 
whom  he  sighed : 
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And  tiiily  'tn-aa  a  gullunt  thing  to  nee  that  crowning  phow, 
Valour  and  love,  and  a  king  above,  and  the  royal  beasU 
below. 

Ramped  and  roared  the  lions,  with  horrid  laiig)>ing  jaws ; 
They  bit,  they  glared,  gave  blows  like  beams,  a  wind  went 

with  their  paws ; 
With  wallowing  might  and  Htlfled  roar  they  rolled  on  on« 

another, 
Till  ail  the  pit  v/ith  sand  and  mane  was  in  a  thnnderous 

smother ; 
The  bloody  foam  above  the  bam  came  whisking  through  the 

Suid  Fmncia  then,  "  Faith,  geiiOemen,  we're  better  here 


De  Lorge'elove  o'erheard  the  King,  a  beauteous  lively  dame 
With  smiling  lips  and  sharp  bright  eyes,  which  always 

seemed  the  same ; 
She  thought,  the  Count  my  lover  is  brave  as  bi-ave  can  be; 
He  surely  would  do  wondrous  things  to  show  hie  love  of 

me; 
King,  ladies,  lovers,  all  look  on ;  the  occnsion  is  divine ; 
I'll  drop  my  glove,  to  prove  hia  love ;  great  glory  will  be 


She  dropped  her  glove,  to  prove  hia  love,  then  looked  at  him 

and  smiled ; 
He  bowed,  and  in  a  moment  leaped  among  the  lions  wild : 
The  leap  was  quick,  return  was  quick,  he  has  regained  his 

Then  threw  the  glove,  but  not  with  love,  right  in  the  lady's 

face. 
"By  Heaven!"  said  Francis,  " rightly  done ! "  and  he  rose 

from  where  he  sat  r 
"  No  love,"  quoth  he,  "  but  vanity,  sets  love  a  task  like  that." 


BONGS  OP  THE  KLOWERa. 

SONGS  OP  THE   FLOWERS. 
(Tie  yem  MoBlhli/  Magazine,  May  1836.) 

ROSES, 
We  are  blushing  Roses, 

Bending  with  our  fulness, 
'Mitlst  our  close-capped  sister  buds, 
Warming  tlie  green  coolness. 

Whatsoe'er  ot  beauty 

Yearns  and  yet  reposes, 
Blush,  and  bosom,  and  sweet  broatb, 

Took  n  shape  in  ruse:<. 

Hold  one  of  ua  lightly — 

See  fi-om  what  a  slender 
Stalk  we  bower  in  heavy  blooms, 

And  roundness  rich  and  tender. 

Know  you  not  our  only 
Rival  flower — the  human  T 

Loveliest  weight  on  lightest  toot, 
Joy-abundant  woman  1 

LiLma 

We  are  Lilies  fair. 

The  flower  of  virgin  light ; 
Nature  held  ua  forth,  and  said, 

"  Lo  1  my  thoughts  of  white. '' 

Ever  since  then,  angels 

Hold  us  in  their  hands; 
You  may  see  them  where  thej  take 

In  pictures  their  Gweet  stands. 

Like  the  garden's  angcb 

And  not  the  less  for  being  crowned 
With  a  golden  dream. 
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Gould  you  see  around  us 

The  ennmoured  air, 
You  would  see  it  pale  with  bliss 

To  hold  a  thing  so  fair. 

VIOLETa 
We  are  violets  blue, 

For  our  sweetness  found 
Careless  in  the  mossy  sliades 

LookiiifT  on  the  ground. 
Love's  di-opped  eyelidw  and  a  kis»— 
Buch  our  bi-eath  and  blueness  is. 

lo,  the  mild  shape 

Hidden  by  Jove's  fears. 
Found  us  fir^t  i'  the  sward,  when  sba 

For  hunger  stooped  in  teats. 
"  Wheresoe'er  her  lip  she  sets," 
Jove  said,  "  be  breaths  called  Violets." 

SWEET-BRIAR. 
Wild-rose,  Sweet-briar,  Eglantijie, 
All  theee  pretty  names  are  mine, 
And  scent  in  every  leaf  is  mine, 
And  a  leaf  for  all  is  mine. 
And  the  scent — oh,  that's  dii^ne  t 
Happy-sweet  and  pungent-fine. 
Pure  as  dew,  and  picked  as  wine. 

As  the  rose  in  gardens  dressed 
Is  the  lady  self-possessed, 
I'm  the  UisB  in  simple  vest. 
The  country  lass  whose  blood's  the  best. 
Wore  the  beams  that  thread  the  briar 
In  the  mom  with  golden  fire 
Stented  too,  they'd  sm-U  like  me, 
All  Elyaian  pungency. 


We  are  slumberous  poppies, 
Lords  of  Lethe  downs, 


THE  FISH,  TEE  HAK,  AND  THE  SFIBIT. 

Some  awake,  and  some  a.sleep, 

Sleeping  in  our  crowns. 
What  perchauce  our  dreatos  ma.j  know, 
Let  our  serious  beauty  show. 

Central  depth  of  purple, 

Leaves  more  bright  than  rose, 

Who  shall  tell  what  brightest  thought 
Out  of  darkest  grows  I 

Who,  through  what  funereal  pain 

Souls  to  love  and  peace  attain  1 

Visions  aye  are  on  us, 

Unto  eyes  of  power, 
Fluto'a  always  setting  sun. 

And  Proserpine's  bower : 
There,  like  bees,  the  pale  souls  come 
For  our  drink  with  drowsy  hum. 

Taste,  ye  mortals,  also; 

Milky-hearted,  we; 
Taste,  but  with  a  reverent  care ; 

Active- patient  be. 
Too  much  gladness  brings  to  gloom 
Those  who  on  the  gods  presume. 


THE  FISH,  THE  MAN,  AND  THE  SPIRIT. 

{The  New  Moalhli/  ilagiaine,  June  1S3&) 
TO  FISH. 
Yon  strange,  astonished -looking,  angle-faced, 

Dreary-mouthed,  gaping  wretches  of  the  sea, 

Gulping  salt-water  everlastingly, 
Cold-blooded,  though  with  red  your  blood  be  graced, 
And  mute,  though  dweller  in  the  roaring  waste ; 

And  you,  all  shapes  beside,  that  fishy  be — 

Some  round,  some  flat,  some  long,  alt  devilry, 
Legless,  unloving,  infamously  chaste :— 
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O  scaly,  slippery,  wet,  swift,  staring  wights. 

What  ifl't  yedo)  what  life  lead  J  oh,  dull  goggles  ? 

How  do  ye  vary  your  vile  dnya  and  nights  1 
How  pass  your  Sundays  1  Are  ye  still  but  jogglas 

Id  ceaseless  wash  1  Still  nought  but  gapes  and  bites, 
And  drinks,  and  stares,  diversified  with  boggles ) 

A   FISH   ANSWERS. 

Amazing  monster  I  that,  for  aught  I  know. 

With  the  fii'st  sight  of  thee  didst  make  our  roco 
For  ever  stiire  !     0  Hut  and  shocking  face, 

Grimly  divided  from  the  breast  below ! 

Thou  that  on  dry  land  horribly  dost  go 

With  a  split  body  and  most  ridiculous  pace, 
Prong  aft«r  prong,  disgracer  of  aJI  grace, 

Long- useless -tinned,  haired,  upright,  unwet,  slow  I 

0  breather  of  unbreathable,  sword-sharp  air. 
How  canst  cxisti     Hon'  bear  thyself,  thou  dry 

And  dreary  sloth.     What  particle  canst  sh.ire 
Of  the  only  blessed  life,  the  watery  I 

1  sometimes  see  of  ye  an  actual  pair 

Go  by !  linked  tin  by  fin  !  most  odiously 

The  Fith  liirm  Info  a  3Iin,  a,i-l  Ih  .i  ia>.o  ir  Sjirit,  n:j  /  njaia  tp'.aki. 

Indulge  thy  smiling  scorn,  if  smiling  still, 
O  man  !  and  loathe,  but  with  a  sort  of  love  : 
For  difference  must  its  use  by  ditierence  prove. 

And,  in  sweet  clang,  the  spheres  with  music  till. 

One  of  the  spirits  am  I,  that  at  his  will 

Live  in  whate'er  has  life — fish,  eagle,  dove — 
No  Jiate,  no  pride,  beneath  nought,  nor  nbovo 

A  visitor  of  the  rounils  of  God's  sweet  skill. 

Man's  life  is  warm,  glad,  sad,  'twixt  loves  and  grave?. 
Boundless  in  hope,  honoured  with  pangs  austere. 

Heaven-gaging  ;  and  his  angel-wings  he  crave  i : 
The  fish  is  swift,  small-needing,  vague  yet  clear, 

A  cold,  sweet,  silver  life,  wrapped  in  round  wave!, 
Quickened  with  touclie*  of  tmnsptirting  fear. 


OLK  COTTAGE.  j; 

OUR  COTTAGE. 
(Th  -Vtir  3lo«it.l!/  i/o-;<.:;»<,  fciuriibir  1836.) 

SoiCE  few  of  UH,  children  and  ftrown,  poasesa 

A  cottage,  far  removed.     "Tis  in  n  glade, 

Where  the  sun  harbours  ;  and  one  Bide  of  it 

Listens  to  bee«,  another  to  a  brook. 

Lovers,  that  have  just  parted  for  the  niglit. 

Dream  of  such  spots,  when  they  have  said  tlieir  prayers— 

Or  some  tired  parent,  holding  by  the  hand 

A  chihl,  and  wnlking  toiv'rds  the  letting  sun. 

No  news  comes  here ;  no  scandal ;  no  routine 
Of  morning  visit ;  not  a  postman's  knock — 
That  double  thnist  of  the  long  staff  of  care. 
We  are  as  distant  from  the  world,  in  spirit 
If  not  in  place,  as  though  in  Crusoe's  i.sle, 
And  please  ourselves  with  being  ignorant 
Even  of  the  country  some  five  miles  beyond. 
Our  wood's  our  world,  with  some  few  hills  and  dalcB, 
And  many  an  alley  gi'een,  with  poppies  edged 
And  flowery  bi-akes,  where  sails  the  long  blue  ily. 
Whom  we  pronounce  a  fuiiy ;  and  'twould  go 
Hard  with  us  to  he  certain  he's  not  one, 
Such  willing  children  are  we  of  the  possible. 
Hence  all  our  walks  have  nau-os ;  some  of  the  Fairies, 
And  some  of  Nymplia  (where  the  brook  niiikcs  o  lalh 
In  a  green  ehanil>er,  and  the  turf's  half  violets), 
And  some  of  CJrim  Old  lion  that  live  alone. 
And  may  not  he  seen  s.ifely.     Pan  haa  one 
Down  in  a  bcech-dell ;  and  Apollo  another, 
Where  sunset  in  the  trce.i  makes  strawy  fires. 

You  might  suppose  the  place  picked  out  of  books. 
The  nightingales,  in  the  cold  bluunis,  are  thci'e 
Fullest  of  heart,  hushing  our  opened  windows ; 
The  cuckoo  ripest  in  the  warmed  thicks. 
Autumn,  the  princely  season,  purple-robed 
And  liberal- handed,  bring.,  no  gloom  to  us, 
But,  rich  in  its  own  self,  give.s  us  rich  hope 
Of  winter-time ;  and  when  the  winter  comca. 
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We  bum  old  wood,  and  read  old  books  that  wall 
Our  biggest  room,  and  take  our  heartiest  walks 
On  the  good,  bard,  glad  ground ;  or  when  it  rains 
And  the  rich  dells  are  mire,  make  much  and  long 
Of  a  Bm^  bin  we  have  of  good  old  wine ; 
>.  And  talk  of,  perhaps  entertain,  some  friend, 
Whom,  old  or  young,  we  gift  with  the  same  graco 
Of  ancient  epithet ;  for  love  is  time 
With  ua ;  youth  old  as  love,  and  age  aa  young; 
And  stars,  affections,  hopes,  roll  all  alike 
Immortal  rounds,  in  heaven  when  not  on  earth. 
Therefore  the  very  youngest  of  us  all 
Do  we  call  old — "  old  Vincent,"  or  "old  Jule," 
Or  "  old  Jaointha ; "  and  they  count  us  young, 
And  at  a  very  playfellow  time  of  life. 
As  in  good  truth  we  are  :  witness  the  nuts 
We  seek,  to  pelt  with,  in  thy  trampled  leaves, 
Kovember ;  and  the  merry  Christmas  ring, 
Hot^faced  and  loud  with  too  much  fire  and  food— 
The  rare  excess,  loving  and  generous  gods. 
"  Old  Mary,"  and  "old  Percy,"  and  "old  Henry," 
Also  there  are,  with  more  beyond  their  teens ; 
But  these  are  reverend  youngsters,  manied  now, 
And  ride  no  longer  to  our  cottage  nest 
On  that  unbridled  horse,  their  father's  knee. 


CHRISTMAa 
(The  Nta  Moaihly  itagatine,  December  1836 ) 

Christmas  comes  !  He  comes,  he  comex, 
Ushered  with  a  rain  of  plums ; 
Hollies  in  the  windows  greet  him ; 
Schools  come  driving  post  to  meet  him; 
Gifts  precede  him,  bells  proclaim  him, 
Every  mouth  delights  to  name  him  ; 
Wet,  and  cold,  and  wind,  and  dark, 
Make  him  but  the  warmer  mark  ; 
And  yet  he  cornea  not  one-embodied, 
"Universal's  the  blithe  godhead, 


CHRISTMAS. 

And  in  every  festal  house 

Presence  hnth  ubiquitous. 

Curtairui,  those  snug  room-enfolderB, 

Hamg  upou  his  million  ehouldere, 

And  be  has  a  million  eyes 

Of  fire,  and  eats  a  million  pies. 

And  is  very  merry  and  wise ; 

Very  wise  and  very  merry. 

And  loves  a  kiss  beneath  the  berry. 


Then  full  many  a  shape  bath  he, 
All  in  sad  ubiquity  : 
Now  ia  be  a  green  array, 
And  now  an  "  eve,"  and  now  a  "  day ; 
Kow  he's  town  gone  out  of  town, 
And  now  a  feast  in  civic  gown, 
And  now  the  pantomime  and  clown 
With  a  crack  upon  the  crown, 
And  all  sorts  of  tumbles  down  ; 
And  then  he's  mufiic  in  the  night, 
And  the  money  gotten  b/t : 
He's  a  man  that  can't  write  verses. 
Bringing  some  to  ope  your  pur«efl ; 
He's  a  turkey,  he's  a  goose, 
He's  oranges  unfit  for  use  ; 
He's  a  kiss  that  loves  to  grow 
Underneath  the  mistletoe ; 
And  he's  forfeits,  cards,  and  wasaaila, 
And  a  king  and  queen  with  vassals, 
All  the  "quisaea    of  the  time 
Drawn  ana  quartered  with  a  rhyme ; 
And  then,  for  their  revival's  sake, 
Lo !  he's  an  enormous  cake, 
With  a  sugar  on  the  top 
Been  before  in  many  a  shop, 
Where  the  boys  could  gaze  for  ever, 
They  think  the  cake  so  very  clever. 
Then,  some  morning,  in  the  lurch 
Leaving  romps,  he  goes  to  church. 
Looking  very  grave  and  thankful. 
After  which  he's  just  as  prankfol. 
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Kow  a  saint,  anil  now  a  sinnN*, 
But,  above  all,  he's  a  dinner; 
lie's  a  dioiier,  where  j'ou  see 
Everybody's  family ; 
Beef,  and  pudding,  and  minco-pies, 
And  little  boys  with  laughing,'  eye«, 
Whom  their  scniont  ask  arch  question:;, 
Feigning  fears  of  indigestions 
(As  if  they,  foi-BOOth,  the  old  ones, 
Hadn't,  privately,  tenfold  ones): 
He's  a  dinner  and  a  fire. 
Heaped  beyond  young  hearts'  desire — 
Heaped  with  log,  and  baked  with  coals, 
Till  it  roasts  your  vei-y  souls. 
And  your  cheek  the  tire  outstares, 
And  you  all  push  hack  your  chairs. 
And  the  mirth  becomes  too  great, 
And  you  all  sit  up  too  late, 
Nodding  all  with  too  much  head, 
And  so  go  off  to  too  much  bed. 

0  plethora  of  beef  and  bliss  I 
Monkish  feaster,  sly  of  kiss  I 
Southern  soul  in  body  Dutch ! 
Glorious  time  of  great  Too-Much  1 
Too  much  heat,  and  too  much  noise. 
Too  much  babblement  of  boys ; 
Too  much  eating,  too  much  drinking, 
Too  much  ev'ry thing  but  thinking; 
Solely  bent  to  laugh  and  stuff, 
And  trample  upon  base  Enough ; 
Oh,  right  is  thy  instinctive  pniise 
Of  the  wealth  of  Nature's  wnys. 
Right  thy  most  unthrifty  glee, 
And  [Hous'thy  mtnce-ptety  ! 
For  behold  !  great  Natui-e's  self 
Builds  her  no  abstemiouti  bhelf, 
But  provides  (her  love  is  such 
For  all)  her  own  great,  good  Too-Muoh— 
Too  much  grass,  and  too  much  ti-ee. 
Too  much  air,  and  land,  and  sea, 
Too  much  seed  of  fruit  and  flower, 
And  fish,  an  unimagined  dower  I 


BODRYDDAN, 

(In  whose  siiijile  loe  kIiuII  be 
Life  enouffli  to  stock  the  swi — 
'Endless  ichthyoi)h;i{!j- !) 
Ev'ry  instant  thi-ongli  the  diiy 
Worlds  of  life  are  thi-own  nway  ; 
Worlds  of  life,  and  worlds  of  pleusnro, 
Not  for  lavishmcnt  of  treasurt', 
But  because  she's  so  immensely 
Itttli,  and  loves  us  Bo  intensely, 
She  would  have  us,  once  for  all. 
Wake  at  her  benignant  call. 
And  all  prow  wise,  and  all  lay  down 
Strife,  and  jealousy,  ami  frown. 
And,  like  the  sons  of  one  gi'eat  motheT, 
tihare,  and  be  bleat,  wiih  one  another. 


BODRYDDAN. 
(The  SioalMy  Sejxuilors,  October  1837.) 

0  LAND  of  Druid  and  of  Bard, 
Worthy  of  bearded  Time's  regard, 
Quick -blooded,  light-voiced,  lyric  Wales, 
Proud  with  mountains,  rich  with  vales, 
And  of  such  valour  that  in  thee 

Was  bom  a  third  of  chivalry. 

(And  is  to  come  again,  they  say. 

Blowing  its  trumpets  into  day, 

With  sudden  earthquake  from  the  ground, 

And  in  the  midst,  great  Arthur  crowned), 

1  used  to  think  of  thee  and  thine 
As  one  of  an  old  faded  line 
Living  in  his  hills  apart, 

Whose  pride  1  knew,  but  not  his  heart ; 
But  now  that  I  have  seen  thy  face, 
Thy  fields,  and  ever  youthful  race. 
And  women's  lips  of  rosiest  word 
(So  rich  they  open),  and  have  htai-d 
i?h6  harp  stUI  leaping  in  thy  hallf-, 
Quenchless  as  the  waterfalls, 
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I  know  tbee  full  of  pulse  as  strong 

As  the  sea's  more  ancient  song, 

And  of  &  sympathy  as  wide ; 

And  all  tiiis  truth,  and  more  bedde, 

I  fifaould  have  known,  had  I  but  seen, 

0  Flint,  thy  little  shore ;  and  been 

Where  Truth  and  Dream  walk,  hand-in-band, 

Bodryddan's  living  Foiiy-land. 


A  HYMN  TO  BISHOP  VALENTINE. 

{The  Honthly  Seposilorg,  Februair  183S.} 

The  day,  the  only  day  returns, 

The  true  redds  Utter  day  returns. 

When  summer  time  in  winter  bums; 

When  a  February  dawn 

Is  opened  by  two  aleevea  in  lawn 

Fairer  than  Aurora's  fingers. 

And  a  burst  of  all  bird  singers, 

And  a  shower  of  billet-doux, 

Tinging  cheeks  with  rosy  hues. 

And  over  all  a  face  divine. 

Pace  good-natured,  face  moat  fine, 

Face  most  anti-saturnine. 

Even  thine,  yea,  even  thine, 

Saint  of  sweethearts,  Valentine  t 

See,  he's  dawning  !     See,  he  comes 
With  the  jewels  on  hia  thumbs 
Glancing  as  a  ruby  ray 
(For  he's  sun  and  all  to-day)  1 
See  his  lily  sleeves!  and  now 
See  the  mitre  on  hia  brow  I 
See  his  truly  pastoral  crook, 
And  beneath  his  arm  his  book 
(Some  sweet  tome  De  Art*  Amandi)  t 
And  bis  hair,  'twixt  saint  and  dandy, 
liovelocks  touching  either  cheek, 
And  black,  though  with  a  silver  streak. 
As  though  for  age  both  young  and  old, 
And  his  look,  'twizt  meek  and  bold. 
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Bowing  round  on  either  side, 
Sweetly  lipped  and  earnest  eyed, 
And  lifting  still,  to  bless  tlie  land, 
Hie  very  gentlem&nly  hand. 

Hail  I  ob  bail  I  and  thrice  again 
H&il,  thou  clerk  of  sweetest  pen  I 
Connubialest  of  clergymen ! 
Exquisite  bishop  I — not  at  all 
Like  Bishop  Bonner;  no,  nor  Hall, 
That  gibing  priest;  nor  Atterbury, 
Although  he  was  ingenious,  very, 
And  wrote  the  verses  on  the  "  Fan ; " 
But  then  he  swore — unreverend  man  I 
But  very  like  good  Bishop  Berkeley, 
Equally  benign  and  clerkly ; 
Very  like  Bundle,  Shipley,  Hoadley, 
And  all  the  genial  of  the  godly; 
Like  Da  Sales,  and  like  De  Paul ; 
But  moflt,  I  really  think,  of  all, 
Like  Bishop  Mant,  whose  sweet  theology 
Includeth  verse  and  ornithology, 
And  like  a  proper  rubric  star, 
Hath  given  ua  a  new  "  Calendar," 
So  full  of  flowers  and  birdly  talking. 
Tie  Uke  an  Eden  bower  to  walk  in. 
Such  another  See  is  thine, 
0  thou  Bishop  Valentine ; 
Such  another,  but  as  big 
To  that,  as  Eden  to  a  fig; 
For  all  the  world's  thy  diocese. 
All  the  towns  and  all  the  trees. 
And  all  the  boms  and  villages : 
The  whole  rising  generation 
Is  thy  loving  congregation : 
Enviable's  indeed  thy  station ; 
Titheo  cause  thee  no  reprobation, 
Bean  and  chapter's  no  vexation, 
Heresy  no  spoliation. 
Begged  is  thy  participation ; 
No  one  wishes  thee  translation, 
Except  for  some  sweet  explanation. 
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All  decree  tbee  roiuecratioii  I 

Beatification  I 

CaDonization  ! 
All  cry  out,  with  heait-proetmiion, 
Sweet's  thy  text -elucidation. 
Sweet,  oh  sweet's  thy  visitation. 
And  Paradise  thy  conGrmatiou, 


RONDEAU 
{The  Monlhln  ChToakU,  November  1838.) 

Jennt  kissed  me  when  we  met, 

Jumping  from  the  chair  ahe  sot  in; 
Time,  you  thief,  who  love  to  get 

Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in : 
Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad, 

Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  ii 
Say  I'm  growing  old,  but  add, 

Jonny  kissed  me. 


TO  THE  QUEEN. 

{TIte  Morning  Chronicle,  May  28.  1840.) 

The  lark  dwells  lowly.  Madam — on  the  ground— 
And  yet  his  song  within  the  heaven  ia  found : 
The  basest  heel  may  wound  him  ere  he  rise. 
But  soar  he  must,  for  love  exalts  his  eyes. 
Though  poor,  his  heart  must  loftily  be  spent, 
And  he  sings  free,  crowned  with  the  firmament. 

A  poet  thus  (if  love  and  later  fame 
May  warrant  him  to  wear  that  socredname) 
Hoped,  iti  some  pause  of  birthday  pomp  and  power, 
Hia  carol  might  have  reached  the  Sovereign's  bower, 
Voice  of  a  heart  twico  touched  ;  once  in  its  need, 
Once  by  a  kind  word,  exquisite  indeed  : 


TO  THE  QUEEK.  Si 

But  Care,  ungrateful  to  a  host  that  long 

Had  boina  him  kindly,  came  and  marred  his  song, 

Marred  it,  And  stopped,  and  in  his  envioas  soul 

Dreamt  it  had  ceased  outright,  and  perished  whole 

Dull  god  1  to  know  not,  after  all  he  knew. 

What  the  best  gods.  Patience  and  Love,  can  do. 

The  Bong  was  lamed,  was  lated,  yet  the  bird 

High  by  the  lady's  bower  has  still  been  heard. 

Thanking  that  balm  in  need,  and  that  delightful  word. 

Blest  be  tbe  Queen  ?     Blest  when  the  sun  goes  down  ; 

When  rises,  blest.     May  love  line  soft  her  crown. 

May  music's  self  not  more  hOinDoninus  be. 

Than  the  mild  manhood  by  her  side  and  she. 

May  she  be  young  for  ever — ride,  dance,  sing, 

Twiit  cares  of  stfit*  carelessly  carolling. 

And  set  all  fashions  healtliy,  blithe,  and  wise. 

From  whence  good  mothers  and  glad  offspring  rise. 

May  everybody  love  her.     May  she  be 

As  brave  as  will,  yet  soft  as  charity; 

And  on  her  coins  L>e  never  laurel  seen, 

But  only  those  fair  peaceful  locks  serene. 

Beneath  whose  waving  gi-ace  tirst  mingle  now 

The  ripe  Guelph  cheek  and  good  straight  Coburg  brow, 

Pleasure  and  reason  !     May  she,  every  day, 

See  some  new  good  winning  its  gentle  way 

By  means  of  mUd  and  unforbidden  men  I 

And  when  the  sword  hnth  bowed  beneath  the  pen, 

May  her  own  line  a  patriarch  scene  unfold, 

As  far  surpassing  what  these  days  behold 

E'en  in  the  thunderous  gods,  iron  and  steam, 

As  they  the  sceptic's  doubt,  or  wild  man's  dream  1 

And  to  this  end — oh  I  to  this  Christian  end. 

And  the  sure  coming  of  its  next  great  friend. 

May  her  own  soul,  this  instant,  while  I  sing, 

Be  smiling,  as  beneath  some  angel's  wing, 

O'er  the  dear  life  in  life,  the  small,  sweet,  new, 

Unselfish  self,  the  filial  self  of  two, 

Bliss  of  her  future  eyes,  her  pillowed  gaze. 

On  whom  a  mother's  heart  thinks  cloje,  and  praya. 

Your  beadsman,  Madam,  thus,  "  in  spite  of  sorrow," 
Bids  at  your  window,  like  the  lark,  good  morrow. 
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TO  THE  INFANT  PRINCESS  ROYAL. 
(TAe  Morning  Chronicle,  November  35,  1840.) 

Welcoue,  bud  beside  the  rose, 
On  whoee  stem  our  safety  grows ; 
Welcome,  little  Suon  Guelph ; 
Welcome  for  thine  own  amall  self; 
Welcome  for  thy  father,  mother, 
Proud  the  one  and  safe  the  other ; 
Welcome  to  three  kingdoms;  nay, 
Such  is  thy  potential  day. 
Welcome,  little  mighty  birth. 
To  our  human  star  the  earth. 

Some  have  wished  thee  boy  ;  and  soma 
Gladly  wait  till  boy  shall  come, 
Counting  it  a  genial  sign 
When  a  lady  leads  the  line. 
What  imports  it,  girl  or  boy  1 
England's  old  historic  joy 
Well  might  be  content  to  see 
Queens  alone  come  after  thee — 
Twenty  visions  of  thy  mother 
Following  sceptred,  each  the  other, 
Linking  with  their  roses  white 
Ages  of  unborn  delight. 
What  imports  it  who  shall  lead, 
So  that  the  good  line  succeed  t 
So  that  love  nnd  peace  feel  sure 
Of  old  hate's  discomfiture  1 
Thee  appearing  by  the  rose 
Safety  conies,  and  peril  goes ; 
Thee  appearing,  etuth's  new  spring 
Fears  no  wintei''s  "  grisly  king ; " 
Hope  anew  leaps  up,  and  dunces 
In  the  henrts  of  human  chances; 
France,  the  bruve,  but  too  quick-blooded, 
Wisely  has  her  threat  re-studied ; 
England  now,  as  safe  as  she 
From  the  strifes  that  need  not  be, 
And  the  realms  that  hushed  and  still. 
Earth  with  fragrant  thought  may  fill, 
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Growing  harvests  of  (ill  good 
Day  by  day,  as  pt;inet  should. 
Till  it  clap  its  hands,  and  cry, 
Hail,  matured  humanity  I 
Earth  has  outgrown  want  and  war; 
Earth  is  now  no  childish  star. 

But  behold,  where  thou  doet  lie, 
Heeding  nought,  remote  or  nigh  I 
Nought  of  all  the  news  we  sing 
Dost  thou  know,  sweet  ignorant  thing; 
Nought  of  planet's  love,  nor  people's : 
Nor  dost  hear  the  giddy  steeples 
Carolling  of  thee  and  thine. 
As  if  heaven  had  rained  them  wine ; 
Nor  doet  care  for  all  the  pains 
Of  ushers  and  of  chamberlains, 
Nor  the  doctor's  learned  looks, 
Nor  the  very  bishop's  books. 
Nor  the  lace  that  wraps  thy  chin, 
No,  nor  for  thy  rank,  a  pin. 
E'en  thy  father's  loving  hand 
Nowise  doet  thou  understand, 
When  he  makes  thee  feebly  grasp 
His  finger  with  a  tiny  clasp  ; 
Nor  dost  know  thy  very  mothei''s 
Balmy  bosom  from  another's, 
Though  thy  small  blind  lips  pursue  it, 
Nor  the  arms  that  draw  thee  to  it, 
Nor  the  eyes,  that,  while  they  fold  thee, 
Never  can  enough  behold  thee. 
Mother  true  and  good  has  she, 
Little  strong  one,  been  to  thee, 
Nor  with  listless  indoor  ways 
Weakened  thee  for  future  days ; 
But  has  done  her  strenuous  duty 
To  thy  brain  and  to  thy  beauty, 
,  Till  thou  cam'st,  a  blossom  bright, 
Worth  the  kiss  of  air  and  light ; 
To  thy  healthy  self  a  pleasure; 
To  the  world  a  balm  and  treasure. 


S^  LBIQH  HUNT'S   POEUfi. 

CONFRONTING  FOES. 

(A  Legend  of  Florence,  act  ilL  ecenc  2.     184a) 

AGOLANTI   and   RONDINELU. 

Ago.  The  more  you  speak,  the  greater  ia  the  iosult 
To  one  that  asks  not  your  advice  nor  needs  it ; 
Nor  am  I  to  be  tricked  into  Bubmission 
To  a  pedantic  and  o'erweening  insolence, 
Because  it  treats  one  like  a  child,  with  gross 
Self-i-econciling  needs  and  sugary  fulsonieness. 
Go  back  to  the  world  you  speak  of,  you  yourscir, 
True  infant ;  and  leani  better  from  its  oivn  school. 
You  tire  me. 

Roy.  Stay,  my  last  words  must  be  heard. 
In  nothing  then  will  there  be  any  diffei-ence 
From  what  the  world  now  seel 

Ago.  In  nothing,  fool. 

Why  should  there  be!     Am  I  a  painter's  posture  figure  1 
A  glove  to  be  made  to  fit ! — a  public  humourl 
To  Lear  you  is  preposterous ;  not  to  trample  you 
A  favour,  which  I  know  not  why  I  show. 

Eon.  I'll  tell  yoa. 

T^8  because  you,  with  cowardly  tyranny. 
Presume  on  the  blest  shape  that  stands  between  us  ; 
Ay,  with  an  impudence  of  your  own,  immeasurable, 
Skulk  at  an  angel's  skirts. 

Ago.  I  laugh  at  you. 

And  let  me  tell  you  at  parting,  that  tlie  way 
To  serve  a  lady  best,  and  have  her  faults 
Lightliest  admonished  by  her  lawful  helx>ei'. 
Is  not  to  thrust  a  lawless  vanity 
'Twixt  him  and  his  vexed  love. 

Ron.  Utter  that  word 

No  second  time.     Blaspheme  not  its  religion. 
And  mark  me,  once  for  all.     I  know  you  proud, 
Rich,  sanguine  during  passion,  sullen  aFcer  it, 
Purcliasing  shows  of  mutual  respect 
With  bows  as  low  as  their  recoil  is  lofty ; 
And  thinking  that  the  world  and  you,  being  each 
No  better  than  each  other,  may  thus  ever, 
In  smooth  accommodation  of  absurdity. 
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Move  prosperoas  to  your  graves.     But  also  I  know  you 
Misgiving  auiiU.st  all  of  it ;  more  violent 
Than  bold,  more  eiiperstilious  e'en  tlian  formal ; 
More  propped  up  by  the  public  breath,  than  vital 
In  very  self-conceit.     Kow  mark  me 

Ago.  a  beggar 

Mad  with  detection,  barking  like  his  cur ! 

Ron.  Mark  me,  impostor  !     Lot  that  saint  be  worse 
By  one  hair's -breadth  of  sickness,  and  you  take 
No  step  to  show  that  you  would  have  prevented  it, 
And  every  soul  i|^  Florence,  from  the  beggar 
Up  to  the  princely  Bacredness  now  coming. 
Shall  be  ioud  on  you,  and  loathe  you.     Boys  shall  follow  you, 
Plucking  your  shuddering  skirts  ;  women  forego, 
For  woman's  sake,  their  bashfulncss,  and  ^peak 
Words  at  you,  as  you  pass ;  old  friends  not  know  you ; 
Euemies  meet  you,  friend-like ;  and  when,  for  shame, 
You  shut  yourself  indoors,  and  take  yourself  to  bed. 
And  die  of  this  world  by  day,  and  of  the  next  by  night, 
The  nurse  that  makes  a  penny  of  your  pillow, 
And  would  desire  you  gone,  but  your  groans  jmy  her, 
Shall  turn  from  the  last  agony  in  your  throat, 
And  count  her  wages. 

Ago.  [dratrtjiff  Am  sicord].  Death  in  thine  own  throat ! 

Eos.  Tempt  me  not. 

Ago.  Coward ! 

Ron.  [drav-iiig  his  »v:onl\  All  you  saints  bear  witness ! 
[CWm  oJ  "  Agolanti !  Signor  Agolanti  I" 

Enter  Servants  in  dinar dcr. 
FiBST  Sebv.  My  lady,  sir. 
Ago.  What  of  her! 

Skkv.  Sir,  she  is  dead. 


MAGIC  INFLUENCE  OF  MUSIC. 

(.1  /^3e«rfo//"for«TO,  act  iv.  scene  I.     1840.) 

Oliupia.  I  have  noted  oft 

That  eyes,  that  have  kept  dry  their  cups  of  tears, 
The  moment  they  were  touched  by  music's  fingers, 
Trembled,  brimful. 
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THREE  VISIONS. 
I  BiBTH  AND  Chbibtenino  of  thb  Piunob  of  Wales. 
{TTit  Morning  Chronide,  February  8,  184a.) 

0  LOTB  of  thanks  for  gentle  deeds, 
0  sympathy  with  lowly  needs, 

0  claims  of  care,  and  balms  of  song, 

1  feared  ye  meant  to  do  me  wrong, 
And  let  me  fade  with  stifled  heart. 
Ere  time  and  I  had  leave  to  part ; 
But  waking  lately  in  the  mom, 
Just  as  a  golden  day  was  born, 

Lo,  the  dull  clouds,  by  sicktieES  wrought, 
Began  to  break  on  heights  of  thought. 
And  fresh  from  out  the  Muse's  sky 
Three  visions  of  a  Queen  had  I ; 
Three  in  auspicious  link  benign ; 
One  dear,  one  gorgeous,  one  divine  I 
The  first — (and  let  no  spirit  dare 
That  vinion  with  my  soul  to  share. 
But  such  OS  now  that  angels  spread 
Their  wings  above  a  mother's  bed)— 
The  first  disclosed  her  where  she  lay 
In  pillowed  ease,  that  blessed  day. 
Which  ]uBt  had  made  her  pale  with  joy 
Of  the  wished-for,  princely  boy, 
Come  to  complete,  nnd  stamp  with  man 
The  line  which  gentler  grace  began. 
See,  how  they  smooth  her  brows  to  rest. 
Faint,  meek,  yet  proud,  and  wholly  bleat; 
And  how  she  may  not  speak  the  while. 
But  only  sigh,  and  only  smile. 
And  press  his  pi-cs'^ing  hand  who  vies 
In  bliss  with  her  beloved  eyes. 

Vanished  that  still  and  sacred  room, 
And  round  me,  like  a  pomp  la  bloom. 
Was  a  proud  chapel,  heavenly  bright 
With  lucid  glooms  of  painted  light 
Hushing  the  thought  with  holy  story, 
And  flags  that  hung  asleep  in  gloiy, 
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And  'scutcheons  of  emblazon  botO, 

The  flowera  of  trees  of  memories  old. 

And  living  human  flowera  were  there, 

New  colouring  the  angelic  air ; 

Young  beauties  mLsed  with  warriors  grey, 

And  choristers  in  lily  array, 

And  princes,  and  the  genial  king 

With  the  wise  companioning, 

And  the  mild  manhood,  by  whose  aide 

Walks  daily  fori-h  his  two  years'  bride, 

And  she  herself,  the  rose  of  all. 

Who  wears  the  world's  first  coronal— 

She,  lately  in  that  bower  of  bliss. 

How  simple  and  how  still  to  this  I 

For  ever  and  anon  there  rolled 

The  gusty  organ  manifold, 

Like  a  golden  gate  of  heaven 

On  its  hinges  angel-driven 

To  let  through  a  storm  and  weight 

Of  its  tlirone's  consenting's  state ; 

Till  the  dreadful  grace  withdrew 

Into  breath  serene  as  dew, 

Comforting  the  ascending  hymn 

With  notes  of  softest  seraphim. 

Then  was  call  on  Jesus  mild; 

And  in  the  midst  that  new-bom  child 

Was  laid  within  the  lap  of  faith. 

While  his  prayer  the  churchman  saith, 

And  gifted  with  two  loving  names — 

One  the  heir  of  warlike  fames, 

And  one  befitting  sage  new  line 

Against  the  world  grow  more  benign. 


Like  a  bubble,  children-blown, 
Then  was  all  that  splendour  flown  j 
And  in  a  window  by  the  light 
Of  the  gentle  moon  at  night, 
Talking  with  her  love  apart 
And  her  own  o'erflowing  heart. 
That  queen  and  mother  did  I  see 
Too  happy  for  tranquillity; 
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Too  generous-hnppy  to  endure 

The  thought  of  all  the  woful  poor 

Who  thnt  namo  night  laid  down  their  beads 

In  moclipries  of  starving  heda, 

In  cold,  in  wet,  diseiise,  despair, 

In  madness  that  will  say  no  prayer; 

With  wailing  infants,  some ;  and  some 

By  whom  the  little  cUy  lies  dumb; 

And  some,  whom  feeble  love's  excess, 

Through  terror,  tempts  to  murderousness. 

And  at  that  thought  the  big  dropa  rose 

In  pity  for  her  people's  woes; 

And  this  glad  mother  find  great  queea 

Weeping  for  the  poor  was  seen. 

And  vowing  in  her  princely  will 

That  they  should  thi-ive  and  bless  her  still. 


OLD  KENSINGTON  PALACK 

l_TUFul/rey,  1S4I,) 

Tis  June,  and  a  bright  sun  bumeth  all, 

Sir  William  faatb  galloped  from  Ilendon  Hall 

To  Kensington,  where  in  a  thick  old  wood 

(Now  its  fair  GardenB)  a  mansion  stood, 

Half  like  fortress,  and  half  like  farm, 

A  house  which  had  ceased  to  be  threatened  with  harm, 

The  gates  frowned  still,  for  the  dignity's  sake. 

With  porter,  portcullis,  and  bit  of  a  lake ; 

But  ivy  caressed  their  warm  old  ease, 

And  the  young  rooks  chuckled  across  the  trees, 

And  burning  below  went  the  golden  bees. 

The  spot  was  the  same,  whem  on  a  May  mom 

The  Hose  that  toppetb  the  world  was  bom. 


IimiKG  PILLION. 

iTl.t  PtdfTCXI,    1841.) 

TniB  riding  double  was  no  crima 

In  the  first  great  Edwnrd's  time  ; 

Kd  brave  man  thought  himself  disgniccl 

By  two  fnir  (irus  about  his  waist ; 

Nor  did  the  lady  blunh  vermilion, 

Dancing  on  the  lover's  pillion. 

Why  t     Because  all  modes  and  actiooa 

Bowed  not  then  to  Vulgar  Fractions ; 

Nor  were  tested  all  I'esources 

By  the  power  to  purchase  horses. 


WEALTH  AND  WOMANilOOB. 

("844.) 
Have  you  seen  an  heiress 

In  her  jewels  mounted. 
Till  her  wealth  and  she  seemed  one, 

And  she  might  be  counted  1 

Have  you  seen  a  bosom 

With  one  rose  betwixt  iti 
And  did  you  mark  the  grateful  blush. 

While  the  bridegroom  fixed  itt 


ALBUMS. 
(18440 
Ak  Album  1     Tliis !     Why,  'tis  for  aught  I  see. 
Sheer  wit,  and  verse,  and  downright  poetry; 
A  priceless  book  incipient ;  a  treasure 
Of  growing  pearl ;  a  hoard  for  pride  and  pleasure; 
A  golden  begging-box,  which  pretty  Miss 
Goes  round  with,  like  a  gipsy  as  she  is. 
From  bard  to  bard,  to  stock  her  father's  shelf. 
Perhaps  for  cunning  dowry  to  herself. 
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Albums  are  records,  kept  by  gentle  dames. 
To  shew  ua  that  their  friends  can  write  their  names ; 
That  Miss  can  draw,  or  brother  John  can  write 
"  Sweet  lines,"  or  that  they  know  a  Mr.  White. 
The  lady  cornea,  with  lowly  grace  upon  her, 
"  Twill  be  BO  kind,"  and  "  do  her  book  such  honour ; " 
We  bow,  smile,  deprecate,  protest,  read  o'er 
The  names  to  see  what  has  been  done  before, 
Wish  to  say  something  wonderful,  but  can't. 
And  writ«,  with  modest  glory,  "  William  Grant." 
Johnson  succeeds,  and  Thomson,  Jones  and  Clarke, 
And  Cox  with  an  original  remark 
Out  of  the  Speaker ; — then  come  John's  "  Bweet  lines," 
Fanny's  "  sweet  airs,"  and  Jenny's  "  sweet  designs  :" 
Than,  Hobbs,  Cobbe,  Dobbs,  Lord  Strut,  and  I^dy  Brisk, 
And,  with  a  flourish  underneath  him,  Fisk. 

Alas !  why  sit  I  here,  committing  jokes 
On  social  pleasures  and  good-humoured  folks, 
That  see  far  better  with  their  trusting  eyes. 
Than  all  the  blinkings  of  the  would-be  wise  I 
Albums  are,  after  all,  pleasant  inventions, 
Make  friends  more  friendly,  grace  one's  good  intentions, 
Brighten  dull  names,  give  great  ones  kinder  looks, 
Nay,  now  and  then  produce  right  curious  books, 
And  make  the  scoffer  (as  it  now  does  me) 
Blush  to  look  round  on  deathless  company. 


GENERAL  SONG  OF  THE  FLOWEES. 
(1844-) 

We  are  the  eweet  flowers, 

Bom  of  sunny  showers. 
Think,  whene'er  you  see  us,  what  our  beauty  saith : 

Utterance  mute  and  bright 

Of  some  unknown  delight, 
We  fill  the  air  with  pleasure,  by  our  simple  breath : 

All  who  see  us,  love  us; 

We  befit  all  places ; 
Unto  sorrow  we  give  smiles ;  and  unto  graces,  graces, 
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Mark  our  ways,  how  Doiselesa 

All,  and  sweetiy  voiceless, 
ThoDgh  the  March  winds  pipe  to  make  our  passage  clear; 

Not  a  whisper  tells 

Where  our  small  seed  dwells. 
Nor  is  known  the  moment  green,  when  our  tips  appear. 

We  thread  the  earth  in  silence, 

In  silence  build  our  bowers. 
And  leaf  by  leaf  in  silence  show,  till  we  laugb  atop,  sweet 
Flowers ! 

The  dear  lumpish  baby. 

Humming  with  the  Mny-bee, 
Hails  us  with  his  bright  stare,  stumbling  through  the  grass ; 

The  honey-dropping  moon, 

On  a  night  in  June, 
Kisses  our  pale  pathway  leaves,  that  felt  the  bridegroom  pass. 

Age,  the  withered  dinger, 

On  us  mut«ly  gazes. 
And  wraps  the  thought  of  his  last  bed  in  his  childhood's 
daisies. 

See,  and  scorn  all  duller 

Taste,  how  heaven  loves  colour, 
How  great  Nature,  clearly,  joys  in  red  and  green  j 

What  sweet  thoughts  she  thinlu 

Of  violets  and  pinks, 
And  a  thousand  flushing  hues,  made  solely  to  be  seen ; 

See  her  whitest  lilies 

Chill  the  silver  showers. 
And  what  a  red  mouth  has  her  rose,  the  woman  of  the 
flowers! 


s  divinest 

Of  a  use  the  finest 
Faiuteth  us,  the  teachers  of  the  end  of  use; 

Travellers  weary-eyed 

Bless  us  far  and  wide ; 
Unto  sick  and  prisoned  thoughts  wo  give  sudden  tmoe ; 

Not  a  poor  town  window 

Loves  it«  eickliest  planting, 
But  its  wall  speaks  loftier  truth  than   Babylon's  whole 
wonting. 
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And  oh  !  our  sweet  soul-tnker, 

That  thief  tho  honey-niaker, 
What  a  house  hath  he,  by  the  tliyuiy  glcu  I 

In  his  tulkiug  ro<)nis 

How  the  feasting  funieK, 
Till  his  gold  cup»<  overflow  to  the  mouths  of  men  I 

The  butt«i-flieR  pome  nping 

Thof«  tine  thieves  of  ours. 
And  flutter  i-ound  our  rifled  tops,  like  tickled  flowoi's  with 
flowei-s. 

'\\'li'>  tiliall  Bay  that  )li)wers 

Di-ess  not  heiiven's  own  bowei-sl 
Who  its  love,  without  them,  can  fanpy — or  sweet  floorl 

Who  ehjiU  even  dare 

To  Bay  we  sprang  not  there, 
And  came  not  down  that  Love  might  bring  one  piece  of 
henven  the  more  1 

Oh  pmy  believe  that  angels 

From  titose  blue  dominions 
Brought  ua  in  their  white  laps  down,  'twixt  thoir  golden 
pinions. 


A  HEAVEN  UPON  EARTH. 

For  there  are  two  heavens,  sweet, 
Both  made  ot  love — one,  inconceivable 
Ev'n  by  the  other,  so  divine  it  is; 
The  other,  far  on  this  aide  of  the  stars, 
By  men  called  lionie,  when  some  blest  pair  are  met 
As  we  are  now  :  Bometimes  in  happy  talk. 
Sometimes  in  silence  (also  a  sort  of  talk. 
Where  friends  are  matched)  each  at  its  gentle  task 
Of  book,  or  household  need,  or  meditation, 
By  aummer-moon,  or  curtnined  Are  in  frost; 
And  by  degrees  there  come — not  always  come, 
Yet  mostly — other,  smaller  inmates  there, 
Cherubic -faced,  yet  growing  like  tliose  two. 
Their  pride  and  playmates,  not  without  meek  fear, 
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SiDce  God  sometimeB  to  His  own  cherubim 

Takes  those  sweet  cheeks  of  earth.     And  so  'twizt  joy, 

And  love,  and  tears,  and  whatsoever  pain 

Man  fitly  shares  with  man,  these  two  grow  old; 

And  if  indeed  blest  thoroughly,  they  die 

In  the  same  spot,  and  nigh  the  same  good  hour, 

And  setting  suns  look  heavenly  on  their  grave. 


THE  LOVER  OF  MUSIC  TO  HIS  PIANOFORTE. 

(1844-) 

Oh  friend,  whom  glad  or  grave  we  seek, 

Heaven-holding  shrine  I 
I  ope  thee,  touch  thee,  hear  thee  speak, 

And  peace  is  mine. 
Ko  fairy  casket  full  of  bliss. 

Out-values  thee : 
Love  only,  wakened  with  a  kiss. 

More  sweet  may  be. 

To  thee,  when  our  full  hearts  o'erflow 

In  griefs  or  joys, 
Unspeakable  emotions  owe 

A  fitting  voice : 
Mirth  fliea  to  thee,  and  Love's  unrest. 

And  Memory  dear; 
And  Borrow,  with  hie  tightened  breast, 

Comett  for  a  tear. 

Oh  since  few  joj-a  of  human  mould 

Thus  wait  us  still, 
Thrice  blessed  be  thine,  thou  gentle  fold 

Of  peace  at  will. 
No  change,  no  sullenness,  no  cheat. 

In  thee  we  find ; 
Thy  saddest  voice  is  ever  s' 

Thine  answer,  kind. 
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REFLECTIONS  OF  A  DEAD  BODY. 

<i844.) 

What  change  is  thia !     What  joy  1     What  depth  of  rest  I 

What  suddenneea  of  withdrawal  from  all  paio 

Into  all  bliss  I     Into  a  balm  so  perfect 

I  do  not  even  smile  1  I  tried  but  now, 

With  that  breath's  end,  to  speak  to  the  dear  face 

That  watches  me — and  lo  1  nil  in  an  instant. 

Instead  of  toil,  and  a  wetik,  weltering  tear, 

I  am  all  peace,  all  happiness,  all  power, 

Laid  on  some  throne  in  space.— Great  God  !  I  am  dead 

{A  pause.)   Dear  Godl    thy  love   is  perfect;  thy  truth 
known. 

(Aiiot/ier.)  And  be,— and  they  1     How  simple  and  strange  I 
How  beautiful ! 
But  I  may  whisper  it  not — even  to  thought; 
Lest  strong  imagination,  hearing  it. 
Speak,  and  the  world  be  shattered. 

(Soul  affain  pauses.)  0  balm  I  0  bliss  1  0  saturating  smile 
Unsmiling !  0  doubt  ended  I  certainty 
Begun  1  0  will,  faultless,  yet  all  indulged. 
Encouraged  to  be  wilful ; — to  delay 
Even  its  wings  for  heaven ;  and  thus  to  rest 
Here,  here,  ev'n  here, — 'twixt  heaven  and  earth  awhile, 
A  bed  in  the  mom  of  endless  happiness. 

I  feel  warm  drops  falling  upon  my  face : 
They  reach  me  through  the  rapture  of  this  cold. 
My  wife  !  my  love! — 'tia  for  the  best  thou  canst  not 
Know  how  I  know  thee  weeping,  and  how  fond 
A  kiss  meets  thine  in  these  unowning  lips. 
Ah,  truly  was  my  love  what  thou  didst  hope  it, 
And  more ;  and  so  was  thine^I  read  it  all — 
And  our  small  feuds  were  but  impatiences 
At  seeing  the  dear  truth  ill  understood. 
Poor  sweet !  thou  hiamest  now  thyself,  and  heapest 
Memory  on  memory  of  imagined  wrong, 
As  I  should  have  done  too — as  all  who  lovo; 
And  yet  I  cannot  pity  thee  : — so  well 
I  know  the  end,  and  how  thou'lt  smile  her^ter. 
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She  speaks  my  name  at  hist,  us  tliough  ube  feared 
The  terribie,  familiar  sound ;  and  sinks 
In  sobs  upoa  my  bottom.     Hold  me  fast, 
Hold  me  fast,  sweet,  and  from  the  extreme  grow  calm — 
We,  ciuelly  unmoved,  and  yet  how  loving  ! 

How  wrong  I  was  to  qimrrel  with  poor  James  I 
And  how  dear  Francis  mistook  jne  I     That  pride, 
How  without  ground  it  was  !     Those  arguments, 
Which  I  suppled  so  final,  oh  how  foolish  I 
Yet  gentlest  dea>Ji  will  not  permit  rebuke, 
Ev'n  of  one's  self.     They'll  know  all,  as  I  know, 
When  they  be  thus. 

Colder  I  grow,  and  happier, 
Warmness  and  sense  are  drawing  to  a  point. 
Ere  they  depart ; — myself  quitting  myself. 
The  soul  gathers  its  wings  upon  the  edge 
Of  the  new  world,  yet  how  assuredly  1 
Oh  I  how  in  balm  I  change  I  actively  willed. 
Yet  passive,  quite ;  and  feeling  opposites  mingle 
In  exquisiteet  peace  !    Those  fleshly  clothes, 
Which  late  I  thought  myself,  lie  more  and  more 
Apart  from  this  warm,  sweet,  retreating  me, 
Who  am  as  a  hand  withdrawing  from  a  glove. 

So  lay  my  mother :  so  my  father :  so 
Uy  children ;  yet  I  pitied  them.     I  wept. 
And  fancied  them  in  graves,  and  called  them  "  poor  I " 

O  graves !  0  tears !  0  knowledge,  will,  and  time. 
And  fear,  and  hope !  what  petty  terms  of  earth 
Were  ye  I  yet  how  I  love  ye  as  of  earth, 
The  planet's  household  words ;  and  how  postpone, 
Till  out  of  these  dear  arm^,  th'  immeasurable 
Tongue  of  the  all-possessing  smile  eternal ! 
Ah,  not  excluding  these,  nor  aught  that's  past. 
Nor  aught  that's  present,  nor  that's  yet  to  come, 
Well  waited  for.     I  would  not  stir  a  finger 
Out  of  this  rest,  to  reassure  all  anguish ; 
Such  warrant  hatli  it;  such  divine  conjuncture; 
^ucb  a  charm  binds  it  with  the  needs  of  bliss. 
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That  w.-vs  my  cl.lost  boj's— that  kiss.     And  tliat 
The  baby  with  ita  little  unweening  moutli ; 
And  those — and  those —    Dear  hearts  1  they  Imvc  nil  como, 
And  think  me  dead — me,  who  so  know  I'm  living, 
The  vitalest  creature  in  this  fleshly  room. 
I  part ;  and  with  my  spirit's  eyes,  full  opened, 
Will  look  upon  them. 

[Spirit  parlt/rom  the  body,  and  breathei  upon  their  et/cs. 

Patient  be  those  tears, 
Fresh  heart-dews,  standing  on  these  dear  clay-moulds 
Of  souls  made  of  myself — made  of  us  both 
In  the  half-heavenly  time.      I  quit  ye  but 
To  meet  again,  and  will  revisit  soon 
In  many  a  dream,  and  many  a  gentle  sigh. 

[Sjnrit  looka  at  the  body. 

And  was  that  me ) — that  hollow-cheeked  pale  thing, 
Shattered  with  passions,  worn  with  cai'es;  now  placid 
With  my  divine  departure  7     And  must  love 
Think  of  thee  painfully)  of  stifling  hoards 
'Gainst  the  free  face,  and  of  the  irreverent  worm  t 
To  dust  with  thee,  poor  corpse  1  to  duet  and  grasa, 


CUPID  SWALLOWED. 

(1844) 

T'other  day  as  I  was  twiniiig 

Boses,  for  a  crown  to  dine  in, 

Wliat,  of  all  things,  'midst  the  henp 

Should  I  light  on,  fitst  asleep, 

Sut  the  httle  desparate  elf, 

The  tiny  traitor,  Love  himself! 

By  the  wings  I  pinched  him  up 

Like  ft  bee,  and  in  a  cup 

Of  my  wine  I  plunged  and  sank  him, 

And  whnt  d'ye  think  I  did  ? — I  dmnk  hin 


AS  ANGEL  IN  THE   HOUSE. 

'Faith,  1  thought  him  dead.     Not  hel 
There  ho  Uvea  with  tenfold  glee ; 
And  now  this  moment  with  his  winga 
I  feel  him  tickling  my  heart-strioga. 


CATULLTIS'S  RETURN  HOME  TO  SIRMIO. 

(1844.) 

0  BEST  of  all  the  sc-.tttered  spots  that  lie 

In  sea  or  lake — apple  of  landscape's  eye — 

How  gladly  do  I  drop  within  thy  nest, 

With  what  a  sigh  of  full  contented  rest, 

Scarce  able  to  believe  my  journey  o'er, 

And  that  these  eyes  behold  thee  safe  once  more. 

Oh  where's  the  luxury  like  the  smilo  at  heart, 

When  the  mind,  breathing,  lays  its  load  apart — 

When  we  come  home  again,  tired  out,  and  spread 

The  loofiened  limbs  o'er  all  the  wisbed-for  bed; 

This,  this  alone  is  worlli  an  age  of  toil. 

Hail,  lovely  tiirmio !      Hail,  paternal  soil  I 

Joy,  my  bright  waters,  joy,  yonr  master's  come  I 

Laugh,  every  dimple  on  the  cheek  of  home  I 


AN  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

(1S44) 

How  sweet  it  were,  if  without  feeble  fright, 
Or  dying  of  the  dreadful  beauteous  sight, 
An  angel  came  to  us,  and  we  could  bear 
To  see  him  issue  from  the  silent  air 

lur  room,  and  bend  on  ours 
e  eyas,  and  bring  ua  from  his  bowers 
News  of  dear  friends,  and  children  who  have  never 
Been  dead  indeed — at  we  shall  know  for  ever. 
Alas  !  we  think  not  what  we  daily  see 
About  our  hearthp — angels,  that  are  to  he 
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Or  may  be  if  they  will,  and  we  prepare 
Their  souU  ftnd  oura  to  meet  in  happy  air; 
A  child,  a  friend,  a  wife  whose  Boft  heart  sings 
In  unison  with  ours,  breeding  its  future  wings. 


ABOTT  BEN  ADHKM. 

(1844.) 

ABOti  Ben  ArexH  (may  his  tribe  incrense  1) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peacBi 
And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold  : 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold. 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"  What  writest  thou  ) " — The  vision  i^ised  its  bend, 
And  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  "  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 
"  And  is  mine  onet"  said  Abou,     "  Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerly  still ;  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee  then. 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.     The  next  night 
It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light. 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blcii:cd, 
And  lo  I  Beu  Adhem'e  name  led  all  t)te  rest. 


JAFPAR. 

{The  New  Monthly  Magaant,  Febmaty  1850.) 

JaffIr,  the  Barmecide,  the  good  Vizier, 
The  poor  man's  hope,  the  friend  without  a  peer, 
Jafl&r  was  dend,  slain  by  a  doom  unjust ; 
And  guilty  H^roun,  sullen  with  mistnist 
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Of  wh&t  the  good  and  e'en  the  bad  might  say, 
Ordained  thnt  no  roan  living  from  that  day 
Should  dare  to  apeak  his  name  on  pain  of  death. 
All  Araby  and  Persia  held  their  breath. 

All  but  the  br&ve  Mondeer.     He,  proud  to  show 

How  far  for  love  a  grateful  aoul  eould  ^0, 
And  facing  death  for  very  scorn  and  gnef 
(For  his  great  heart  wanted  a  great  relief), 
Stood  forth  in  Bagdad,  daily  in  the  square 
Where  once  had  stood  a  happy  house ;  and  there 
Harangued  the  tremblers  at  the  scymitar 
On  all  they  owed  to  the  divine  JaSir. 

"  Bring  me  this  man,"  the  cahph  cried.     The  man 
Was  brought — waa  gazed  upon.     The  mutes  began 
To  bind  hu  arms.     "  Welcome,  brave  cords,"  cried  he  ; 
"  From  bonds  far  worse  Jafl^r  delivered  me; 
From  wants,  from  shames,  from  loveless  household  fears; 
Made  a  man's  eyes  friends  with  delicious  tears ; 
Restored  me — loved  me— put  me  on  a  par 
With  his  great  self.     How  can  I  pay  Jaff^  1 " 

Hk^uD,  who  felt  that  on  a  soul  like  this 
The  mightiest  vengeance  could  but  fall  amiss, 
Now  deigned  to  smile,  as  one  great  lord  of  fate 
Might  smile  upon  another  half  as  great. 
He  said,  "  Let  worth  grow  frenzied,  if  it  will ; 
The  caliph's  judgment  shall  be  master  still. 
Go :  and  since  gifte  thus  move  thee,  take  this  gem, 
The  richest  in  the  Tartar's  diadem, 
And  hold  the  giver  as  thou  deemest  fit." 

"  Gifts  I "  cried  the  friend.     He  took ;  and  holding  it 
nigh  tow'rds  the  heavens,  as  though  to  meet  his  star, 
Exclaimed,  "This  too  I  owe  to  thee,  Jaflar." 
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THE  BITTER  GOURD. 

(TAa  A'evi  Monthlij  Magazine,  April  1850.) 

LOKXAN  the  Wise,  tborefore  the  Good  (for  wise 
Is  but  sage  good,  seeiog  with  final  ayes). 
Was  slave  once  to  a  lord,  jealous  though  kind, 
Who,  piqued  sometimes  at  tho  man's  master  mind, 
Gave  him,  one  day,  to  see  how  he  would  treat 
So  strange  a  grace,  a  bitter  gourd  to  eat. 

With  simplest  reverence,  aud  no  surprise. 
The  sage  received  what  stretched  the  donor's  eyes; 
And,  piece  by  piece,  as  though  it  had  been  food 
To  feast  and  gloat  on,  every  morsel  chewed ; 
And  so  stood  eating,  with  his  patient  beard, 
nil  all  the  nauseous  favour  disappeared. 

Vexed,  and  confounded,  and  disposed  to  find 
Some  ground  of  scorn,  on  which  to  ease  his  mind, 
"  Lokmaa  !"  exclaimed  his  master — "  In  God's  name. 
Where  could  the  veriest  slave  get  soul  so  tame ) 
Have  all  my  favours  been  bestowed  amiss  1 
Or  could  not  braina  like  thine  have  saved  thee  this)" 

Calmly  stood  Lokman  still,  as  duty  stands. 
"  Have  I  received,"  he  answered,  "  at  thine  hands 
Favours  so  sweet  they  went  to  mine  heart's  root, 
And  couid  I  not  accept  one  bitter  fruitt" 

"0  Lokman  !"  said  his  lord  (and  as  he  spoke. 
For  very  love  his  words  in  softness  broke), 
"  Take  but  this  favour  yet : — be  slave  no  moro ; 
Be,  BS  thou  art,  my  friend  and  counsellor  r 
Oh  be  I  nor  let  me  quit  thee,  self-abhorred  ; 
Tis  I  that  am  the  slave,  and  thou  t^e  lord." 


THE  LANGUACiE  OF  FLOWERS. 

(i8S7.) 
What  delight,  in  Bome  eneet  spot 
Combinmg  love  with  garden  plot, 
At  once  to  cultivate  one's  Sowers 
And  one's  epistolarj  powers  I 
Growing  une's  own  choice  words  and  fancies 
In  orange  tubs,  and  beds  of  paneies ; 
One's  sighs  and  passionate  decl^mtions 
In  odorous  rhetoric  of  carnations ; 
Seeing  how  far  one's  stocks  will  reach ; 
Taking  due  care  one's  flowers  of  speech 
To  guard  from  blight  as  well  as  bathos. 
And  watering,  every  day,  one's  pathos  1 

TO  MAY. 
(i8s7.) 
May,  thou  month  of  rosy  beauty, 
Month,  when  pleasure  is  a  duty; 
Month  of  maids  that  milk  the  kiue. 
Bosom  rich,  and  breath  divine ; 
Month  of  bees,  and  month  of  flowers, 
Month  of  blossom- laden  bowers  ; 
Month  of  little  hands  and  daisies, 
Lovers'  love,  and  poete'  praises; 

0  thou  merry  month  complete, 
May,  thy  very  name  is  sweet  1 
May  was  maid  in  olden  times, 
And  is  still  in  Scottish  rhymes; 
May's  the  blooming  hawthorn  bough  ; 
May'ii  the  month  that's  laughing  now, 

1  no  sooner  write  the  word. 
Than  it  seems  as  though  it  heard, 
And  looks  up,  and  laughs  at  me, 
Like  a  sweet  face  rosily — 

Like  an  actual  colour  bright. 
Flushing  from  the  paper's  white ; 
Like  a  bride  that  knows  her  power, 
Started  in  a  summer  hower, 
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If  the  roioB  that  do  ua  wrong 
Come  to  keep  the  winter  long, 
An<]  deny  us  thj  sweet  looks, 
I  can  love  thee,  Bweet,  in  books, 
Love  thee  in  the  poets'  pages, 
Where  they  keep  thee  green  for  ages; 
Love  and  read  thee,  u  a  lover 
Reade  his  lady's  letters  over. 
Breathing  blessings  on  the  art. 
Which  commingles  those  that  part. 

There  is  May  in  books  for  ever ; 
Uay  will  part  from  Spenser  never; 
May's  in  Milton,  May's  in  Prior  ; 
May's  in  Chaucer,  Thomson,  Dyer; 
May's  in  all  the  Italian  books ; 
She  has  old  and  modem  nooks, 
Where  she  sleeps  with  nymphs  and  elves 
In  happy  places  they  call  shelves. 
And  will  rise,  and  diress  your  rooms 
With  a  drapery  thick  with  blooms. 

Come,  ye  raina  then,  if  ye  will, 
May's  at  home,  and  with  me  still : 
But  come  rather,  thou,  good  weather, 
And  find  us  iu  the  fields  together. 


(1857) 
Mai's  a  word  'tis  sweet  to  hear, 
Laughter  of  the  budding  year ; 
Sweet  it  is  to  start,  and  say 
On  May-morning,  "  This  is  May  ! " 
But  there  also  breathes  a  tune — 
Hear  it — in  the  sound  of  "June," 
June's  a  month,  and  June's  a  name, 
Never  yet  hath  had  its  fame. 
Summer's  in  the  sound  of  June, 
Summer,  and  a  deepened  tune 


TO  JUNB. 

OF  the  faeea  and  of  the  birds — ■ 
And  of  loitering  lover's  words — 
And  the  brooks  that,  as  they  go, 
Beem  to  think  aloud,  yet  low; 
And  the  voice  of  early  heat, 
Where  the  mirth-spuo  insf^ta  meet  j 
And  the  very  colour's  tone 
Russet  now,  and  fervid  grown; 
All  a  voice,  as  if  it  spoke 
Of  the  brown  wood's  cottage  smoke, 
And  the  sun,  and  bright  green  oak. 
O  come  quickly,  show  thee  soon, 
Come  at  once  with  all  thy  noon, 
Manly,  joyous,  gipsy  June. 

May,  the  jade,  with  her  fresh  cheek 
And  the  love  the  bards  bespeak, 
May,  by  coming  first  in  sight, 
Half  defrauds  thee  of  thy  right, 
For  her  best  is  shared  by  thee 
With  a  wealthier  potency. 
So  that  thou  dost  bring  us  in 
A  sort  of  May-time  masculine, 
Fit  for  action  or  for  rest. 
As  the  luxury  seems  the  best. 
Bearding  now  the  morning  breezo, 
Or  in  love  with  paths  of  trees, 
Or  disposed,  full  length,  to  lie 
With  a  hand-enshaded  eye 
On  thy  warm  and  golden  slopes, 
Basker  in  the  buttercups, 
Listening  with  nice  distant  ears 
To  the  shepherd's  clapping  shears, 
Or  the  next  field's  laughing  play 
In  the  happy  wars  of  hay, 
While  itfl  perfume  breathes  all  over, 
Or  the  bean  comes  fine  or  clover. 

0  could  I  walk  round  the  earth. 
With  a  heart  to  share  my  mirth. 
With  a  look  to  love  me  ever, 
Thoughtful  much,  but  sullen  never, 
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I  could  be  content  to  see 
Juno  nnd  no  variety ; 
Loitering  here,  nnd  living  there, 
With  n  iKKik  and  frugal  fiiro, 
With  a  finer  gipsy  tioio, 
And  A  cuckoo  in  the  clime, 
Work  at  mom,  end  mirth  at  noon, 
And  slcpp  bcnc.ith  the  sacred  mooii. 


DIRGE  FOR  AN  INFANT. 

(1858.) 

He  is  dead  and  gone — a  flower 
Born  nnd  withered  in  an  hour; 
Coldly  lies  the  death-frost  now 
On  bis  little  loiinded  brow  ; 
And  the  scene  of  darkness  lies 
Ever  on  his  Bhrouded  eyes. 
He  will  never  feel  again 
Touch  of  human  joy  or  pain ; 
Never  will  his  once-bright  eyes 
Open  with  a  glad  tiiirprise; 
Nor  the  death-frost  leave  his  brow- 
All  ia  over  with  him  now. 

Vacant  now  his  cradle -bed, 
Aa  a  nest  from  whence  hath  fled 
Some  dear  little  bird,  whose  winga 
Rest  from  timid  flutterings. 
Thrown  aside  the  childish  rattle ; 
Hushed  for  aye  the  infjint  prattle- 
Little  Iti'okcn  words  that  could 
'  By  none  else  be  understood 
Siive  the  childish  one  who  weeps 
O'er  the  grave  where  now  he  sleeps. 
CltMed  his  eye.*,  and  cold  his  brow — 
All  is  over  with  him  now. 


THE   ROYAL   LINE. 


THE  ROYAL  LINE. 

(i860.) 

William  I.  The  sturdy  Conqueror,  politic,  severe  ; 

William  II.  Light-minded  Rufus,  dying  like  the  deer  ; 

Henry  1.  Benu-clerc,  who  eveiything  but  virtue  knew; 

Stephen.  Stephen,  who  graced   the  lawless  sword  he 

drew; 

Henry  11.  Fin^  Henry,  hapless  in  his  sons  and  priest; 

Bicbard  I.  Richard,  the  glorious  trifler  in  the  Eafit; 

John.  John,  the  mean  wretch,  tyrant  and  slave,  a 

Heniy  III.      Imbecile  Henry,  worthy  of  his  sire ; 

Ednajii  L  Long-shanks,  well  named,  a  great  eneroacher 
he; 

Edward  II,     Edward  the  minion  dying  dreadfully; 

Edward  III.  The  splendid  veteran,  weak  in  his  decline  ; 

Richard  II.     Another  minion,  sure  untimely  sign ; 

Henry  IV.      Usurping  lancaster,  whom  wrongs  advance  ; 

Henry  V.        Harry  the  Fifth,  the  tennia-boy  of  France; 

Henry  VI.  The  beaOsman,  praying  while  his  Mai^jnret 
fought ; 

Edward  IV.    Edward,  too  sensual  for  a  kindly  thought ; 

Edward  V.      The  little  head,  that  never  wore  a  crown ; 

Richard  III.  Crookback,  to  nature  giving  frown  for  frown ; 

Henry  VII.    Close-hearted  Henry,  the  shrewd  carkingsii-e  : 

Henry  VIII.  The  British  Bluebeard,  fat,  and  full  of  ire; 

!Edward  VI,    The  sickly  boy,  endowing  and  endowed  ; 

Mary.  Ill  Mnry,  lighting  many  a  living  shroud  ; 

Elizabeth.       The  lion-queen,  with  her  stiff  muslin  mane ; 

James  I,  The  shambling  pedant,  and  his  minion  ti'ainj 

Charles  I.  Weak  Charles,  the  victim  of  the  dawn  of 
right; 

Cromwell.       Cromwell,  misuser  of  his  homespun  right ; 

Charles  II,      The  swarthy  scapegrace,  all  for  ease  and  wit; 

James  II,        The  bigot  out  of  season,  foi-ced  to  quit ; 

William  III.  The  Dutchman,  called  to  see  our  vessel 
through ; 

Anne.  Anna     made     great    by    conquering     Marl- 

borough ; 
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George  I.        Georee,  vulgar  soul,  a  woman-Lat«d  name ; 
George  II.       Another,  fonder  of  his  fee  than  fame  ; 
George  III,     A  third,   too 

swerve; 
Qeorge  IV.      And   fourth,  whom    Canning  and  Kir  Will 

preserve, 


weak,    instead    of  strong,   to 


TO  CHAHLES  DICKENS. 
<i86a) 

As  when  a  friend  (himself  in  music's  list) 

Stands  by  some  rare,  fult-h&nded  organist, 

And  gtoiying  as  he  sees  the  master  roll 

The  surging  sweets  through  all  their  depths  of  soul. 

Cannot,  encouraged  hy  his  smile,  forbeai' 

With  his  own  hand  to  join  them  here  and  there; 

And  so,  if  little,  yet  add  something  more 

To  the  sound's  volume  and  the  golden  roar ; 

So  I,  dear  friend,  Charles  Dickens,  though  thy  hand 

Needs  but  itself,  to  charm  from  land  to  land, 

Make  bold  to  join  in  summoning  men's  ears 

To  this  thj  new-found  music  of  our  spheres, 

In  hopes  that  by  thy  Household  Wonis  and  thee 

The  world  may  haste  to  days  of  harmony. 
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Had  the  Auiboi  ailemptcd  (o  altei  ihe  eeneral  spirit  cf  bit  writings, 
he  would  have  belted  the  love  o(  truth  thai  Is  Id  him,  aod  even 
Bhown  himself  ungralerul  to  public  wamml.  Not  that  he  has 
abated  a  )ot  of  those  cheerful  and  uholesome  oi^nioos  in  the 
diiliuion  of  which  h«  hal  Dow  been  occupied  for  nearlf  thirty 
jrean  ot  a  life  passed  in  combined  struggle  and  smdiousness. 
For,  l(  there  is  anything  which  consoles  him  for  those  short- 
comings dther  in  life  or  writings  which  most  men  of  any  decent 
powers  of  refleclion  are  Imund  to  discover  in  themselves  as 
they  grow  old,  and  of  which  he  has  acquiml  an  abundant 
perception,  it  is  Ihe  consciousness,  not  merely  of  having  been 
consistent  in  opinion  (»hich  might  have  been  bigotry),  or 
of  having  lived  to  see  his  political  opinions  triumph  (which 
was  good  luck),  or  even  of  having  outlived  misconstruction 
and  enmity  (though  the  goodwill  of  generous  enemies  Is  inex- 
pressibly dear  to  him),  but  of  having  done  his  best  to  recommend 
that  belief  in  good,  thai  cheerfulness  in  endeavour,  that  discernment 
of  univenal  duty,  Ihat  brotherly  consideration  for  mistake  and 
drcumstance,  and  that  repose  on  Ihe  happy  destiny  of  the  whole 
bunan  race,  which  appeared  lo  him  not  only  the  healihiest  and 
most  animating  principles  of  action,  but  the  only  tmly  religious 
homage  to  Him  who  made  us  alU  Let  adversity  be  allowed  the 
comfort  of  these  reflections  ;  and  may  all  who  allow  them,  expe- 
rience the  writer's  cheerfulness,  with  none  of  the  troubles  that  have 
rendered  it  almost  his  Only  pouession.— />n/i«  to  UiKH  Hunt's 
"  Mix,  Wamtn.  and  Bedu." 
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A  DAY  BY  THE  FIRE. 

{The  Srfleelor,  i8il.) 

I  All  one  of  those  that  delight  in  a  fireside,  and  can  enjoy  it 
without  even  the  help  of  a  cat  or  a  tea-kettle.  To  cata, 
indeed,  I  have  an  aversion,  as  animals  that  only  affect  a 
sociality  without  caring  a  jot  for  anything  but  their  own 
luxury ;  and  my  tea-kettle,  I  frankly  confess,  has  long  been 
displaced,  or  rather  dismissed,  by  a  bronze-coloured  and 
graceful  urn ;  though,  between  ourselves,  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  have  gained  anything  by  the  exchange.  Cowper,  it  is 
true,  talks  of  the  "  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  urn,"  which 
"  throws  up  a  steamy  column."  But  there  was  something  bo 
primitive  and  unaffected,  so  warm-hearted  and  unpreauming, 
in  the  tea-kettle,  it^  song  was  so  much  more  cheerful  and 
continued,  and  it  kept  the  water  so  hot  and  comfortable  as 
long  as  you  wanted  it,  that  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  I  had 
sent  off  a  good,  plain,  faithful  old  friend,  who  had  but  one 
wish  to  serve  me,  for  a  superficial,  smooth-faced  upstart  of  a 
fellow,  who,  after  a  little  promising  and  vapouring,  grows 
cold  and  contemptuous,  and  thinks  himself  bound  to  do 
nothing  but  stand  on  a  rug  and  have  his  person  admiied  by 
the  circle.  To  this  admiration,  in  fact,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  resort,  in  order  to  make  myself  think  well  of  my  bargain, 
if  possible ;  and  accordingly  I  say  to  myself  et-cry  now  and 
then  during  the  tea, — "  A  pretty  look  with  it,  that  urn ;  " 
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or  "  It's  wonderful  what  a  taste  the  Greeks  had ;"  ca  " The 
eye  might  have  a  great  many  enjoymentfl,  if  people  would 
but  look  aft«r  forma  and  shapes."  In  the  mennwhile,  the 
um  leaves  off  its  "  bubbling  and  hissing ;"  but  then  there  is 
such  an  air  with  it  t  My  tea  is  made  of  cold  water;  but 
then  the  Greeks  were  such  a  nation  ! 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  can  reconcile  me  to  the 
loss  of  my  kettle  more  than  another,  it  in  that  my  fire  is 
left  quite  to  itself;  it  has  full  room  to  breathe  and  to  blaze, 
and  I  can  poke  it  as  I  please.  What  recollections  does  that 
idea  excite  I  Poke  it  as  I  please !  Think,  benevolent 
reader,  think  of  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  having  in  your 
hand  that  awful,  but  at  the  same  time  artless,  weapon,  a 
poker ;  of  patting  it  into  the  proper  bar,  gently  levering  up 
the  coals,  and  seeing  the  instant  and  bustling  flame  above  1 
To  what  can  I  compare  that  moment!  That  sudden  em- 
pyreal enthusiasm )  That  fiery  expression  of  vivification  ? 
That  ardent  acknowledgment,  as  it  were,  of  the  care  and 
kindliness  of  the  operator  I  Let  me  consider  a  moment ;  it 
is  very  odd :  I  was  always  reckoned  a  lively  hand  at  a  simile ; 
but  language  and  combination  absolutely  fail  me  here.  If 
it  is  like  anything,  it  must  be  something  beyond  everything 
in  beauty  and  life  I  Oh,  I  have  it  now  I  Think,  reader,  if 
you  are  one  of  those  who  can  muster  up  sufficient  sprightli- 
nesa  to  engage  in  a  game  of  forfeits — on  Twelfth  Night,  for 
instance;  think  of  a  blooming  girl,  who  is  condemned  to 
"open  her  mouth  and  shut  her  eyes  and  see  what  heaven," 
in  the  shape  of  a  mischievous  young  fellow,  "  will  send  her." 
Her  mouth  is  opened  accordingly,  the  fire  of  her  eyes  is 
dead,  her  face  assumes  a  doleful  air ;  up  walks  the  aforesaid 
heaven  or  mischievous  young  fellow  (young  Ouranos, 
Hesiod  would  have  called  him),  and  instead  of  a  piece  of 
paper,  a  thimble,  or  a  cinder,  claps  into  her  mouth  a  peg  of 
orange,  or  a  long  slice  of  citron ;  then  her  eyes  above 
instantly  hght  up  again,  the  smiles  wreathe  about,  the 
sparklings  burst  forth,  and  all  is  warmth,  brilliancy,  and 
delight,  I  am  nware  that  the  simile  is  not  perfect,  but  if  it 
would  do  frir  an  epic  poem,  as  I  think  it  might  after  Virgil's 
whipping-tops,  and  Homer's  jackasses  and  black  puddings, 
the  render,  perhaps,  will  not  quarrel  with  it. 

But  to  describe  my  feeling  in  an  orderly  manner,  T  must 
request  my  reader  to  go  with  ue  through  a  day's  enjoyment 
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hj  the  fireside.  It  ia  part  of  my  businees,  as  a  Reflector,  to 
look  about  for  helps  to  reflection ;  and  for  this  reaaoi), 
among  many  others,  I  indulge  myself  in  keeping  a  good  fire 
from  morning  till  night.  I  have  also  a  reflective  turn  for 
an  easy-cbair,  and  a  very  thinking  attachment  to  comfort  in 
generu;    But  of  this  as  I  proceed. 


AT   BREAKFAST. 

Imprimis,  then ;  the  morning  is  clear  and  cold;  time,  half- 
past  seven ;  scene,  a  breakfast- room.  Some  personn,  by-the- 
by,  prefer  a  thick  and  rainy  morning,  with  a  sobbing  wind 
and  the  clatt«r  of  pattens  along  the  atreeta ;  but  I  confess, 
for  my  own  part,  that,  beiBg  a  sedentary  person  and  too 
apt  to  sin  against  the  duties  of  exercise,  I  have  stunewhat 
too  sensitive  a  consciousness  of  had  weather,  and  feel  a 
heavy  sky  go  over  me  like  a  feather  bed,  or  rather  like  a 
huge  brush  which  rubs  all  my  nap  the  wrong  way.  I  am 
growing  better  in  this  respect,  and  by  the  help  of  a  stout 
*alk  at  noon,  and  getting,  ns  it  were,  fairly  into  a  favourite 
poet,  and  a  warm  fire  of  an  evening,  begin  to  manage  an 
east  wind  tolerably  well ;  but  still,  for  perfection's  sake,  on 
the  present  occasion  I  must  insist  upon  my  clear  morning, 
abd  will  add  to  it,  if  the  reader  pleases,  a  little  hoar-frost 
upon  the  windows,  a  bird  or  two  coming  after  the  crumbs, 
and  the  light  smoke  from  the  early  chimneys.  Even  the 
dustman's  bell  is  not  unpleasant  from  its  association,  and 
there  is  somethingabsolutely  musical  in  the  clash  of  the  milk- 
pails  suddenly  unyoked,  and  the  ineflfable  ot^Ii^iftini  note  that 
follows.  The  waking  epicure  rises  with  an  elastic  anticipa- 
tion, enjoys  the  freshening  cold  water,  which  endears  what 
ie  to  come ;  and  even  goes  through  the  villanous  scraping 
process  which  we  soften  down  into  the  level  and  lawny 
appellation  of  shaving.  He  then  hurries  downstairs, 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  sawing  the  sharp  air  through  his 
teeth;  and,  as  he  enters  the  breakfast -room,  sees  hb  old 
companion  glowing  through  the  bars — the  life  of  the  apart- 
ment— and  wanting  only  his  friendly  hand  to  be  lightened 
a  little,  and  enabled  to  shoot  up  into  dancing  brilliancy.  I 
find  I  am  getting  into  a  quantity  of  epithets  here,  and  must 
rein  in  my  enthusiasm.  What  need  I  say]  The  poker  is 
applied,  and  would  be  so  whether  required  or  not,  fot  it  is 
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impoenble  to  resist  the  sudden  ardour  inspired  by  that 
ngbt.  The  use  of  the  poker,  on  first  seeing  one's  Ere,  is  an 
natural  as  shakiog  hands  with  a  friend.  At  that  moTement 
»  hundred  little  sparkles  fly  up  from  the  coal-duet  that  falls 
within,  while  from  the  masses  themselves  a  roaring  flame 
mounts  aloft,  with  a  deep  and  fitful  sound  as  of  a  shaken 
carpet.     Epithets  again  I  I  must  recur  to  poetry  at  once: — 

Then  shine  the  bars,  the  cakes  in  smoke  aapire 
A  sndrlen  glory  bursts  from  all  the  See, 
The  conscioDS  night  rejoicing  in  the  heat, 
Bubs  the  blithe  knees  and  toasts  th'  alternate  feet. 

The  utility  as  well  as  beauty  of  the  fire  during  breakfast 
need  not  be  pointed  out  to  the  most  unpblogistic  observer, 
A  person  would  rather  be  shivering  at  any  time  of  the  day 
than  at  that  of  his  first  rising.  The  transition  would  be  too 
tinnatural ;  he  b  not  prepared  for  it,  as  Barnardine  says 
when  he  objects  to  being  bung.  If  you  eat  plain  bread-and- 
butter  with  your  tea,  it  is  fit  that  your  mwleration  should 
be  rewarded  with  a  good  blaze  ;  and  if  you  indulge  in  hot 
rolls  or  toast  you  will  hardly  keep  them  to  their  warmth 
without  it,  particularly  if  you  read  ;  and  then — if  you  take 
in  a  newspaper— r what  a  delightful  change  from  the  wet,  raw, 
dabbing  fold  of  paper  when  you  first  touch  it  to  the  dry, 
crackling,  crisp  superficies  which,  with  a  skilful  sput  of  the 
finger-nails  at  its  upper  end,  stands  at  once  in  your  hand 
and  looks  as  if  itaaid,  "Come,  readme,"  Kor  is  it  the  look  of 
the  newspaper  only  which  the  fire  must  render  complete :  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  ladies  who  may  happen  to  form  part  of  your 
family — of  your  wife,  in  particular,  if  you  have  one — to  avoid 
the  niggling  and  pinching  aspectof  cold;  it  takes  away  the 
harmony  of  her  features,  and  the  grace  of  her  behaviour; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  ia  scarcely  any  more  inter- 
esting sight  in  the  world  than  that  of  a  neat,  delicate,  good- 
bumoured  female,  presiding  at  your  breakfast-table,  with 
hands  tapering  out  of  her  long  sleeves,  eyes  with  a  touch  of 
Sir  Peter  Lely  in  them,  and  a  face  set  in  a  little  oval  frame 
of  muslin  tied  under  the  chin,  and  retaining  a  certain  tinge 
of  the  pillow  without  its  cloudiness.  This  is  indeed  the 
finishing  grace  of  a  fireside,  though  it  is  impossible  to  have 
it  at  all  times,  and  perhaps  not  always  politic^-eepecially  for 
the  studious. 
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DURING  THE  AFTEBNOON. 


From  breakfast  to  dmner,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  en- 
joyment depends  very  much  on  the  nature  of  one's  concerns ; 
and  occupation  of  any  kind,  if  we  pursue  it  properly,  vill 
hinder  ua  from  paying  &  critical  attention  to  the  fireside. 
It  is  sufficient  if  our  employments  do  not  take  ua  away  from 
it,  or  at  least  from  the  genial  warmth  of  n  room  which  it 
adorns — unless,  indeed,  we  are  enabled  to  have  rocourso  to 
esercise ;  and  in  that  case  I  am  not  so  unjust  as  to  deny  that 
walking  or  riding  has  its  merits,  and  that  the  genial  glow 
they  diffuse  throughout  the  frame  has  something  in  it  ex- 
tremely pleasurable  and  encouraging.  Nay,  I  must  not 
scruple  to  confess  that,  without  some  preparation  of  this 
kind,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fireside,  humanly  speaking,  is  not 
absolutely  pei^ect ;  as  I  have  latterly  been  convinced  by  a 
variety  of  incontestable  arguments  in  the  shape  of  head- 
aches, rheumatisms,  mote-painted  eyes,  and  other  logical 
appeals  to  one's  feelings,  which  oro  in  great  use  with 
physicians.  Supposing,  therefore,  the  morning  to  be  passed 
and  the  due  portion  of  exercise  to  have  been  taken,  the 
fireside  fixes  rather  an  early  hour  for  dinner,  particularly 
in  the  winter  time,  for  he  has  not  only  been  early  at  break- 
fast, but  there  are  two  luxurious  intervals  to  enjoy  between 
dinner  and  the  time  of  candles :  one  that  supposes  a  party 
round  the  fire  with  their  wine  and  fruit ;  the  other,  the  hour 
of  twilight,  of  which  it  has  been  reasonably  doubted  whether 
it  ia  not  the  most  luxurious  point  of  time  which  a  fireside 
can  present.  But  opinions  will  naturally  be  divided  on  this 
as  on  all  other  subjects,  and  every  degree  of  pleasure  depends 
upon  so  many  contingencies  sod  such  a  variety  of  associations 
induced  by  habit  and  opinion,  that  I  should  be  as  unwilling 
as  I  am  uniLble  to  decide  on  the  matter.  This,  however,  is 
certain,  that  no  true  firesider  can  dislike  an  hour  so  com- 
posing to  his  thoughts,  and  so  cherishing  to  his  whole 
faculties :  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  will  be  httle 
inclined  to  protract  the  dinner  beyond  what  he  can  help, 
for  if  ever  a  fireside  l>eciimes  unpleasant,  it  is  during  the 
gross  and  pernicious  prolongation  of  eating  and  drinking  to 
which  this  latter  age  hasgivenitself  up,  and  which  threatens 
to  make  the  rising  generation  regard  a  meal  of  repletion  ai 
the  ultimatum  of  enjoyment.     The  inconvenience  to  which 
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I  allude  ia  owing  to  the  way  in  which  we  sit  at  dinner ;  for 
the  persons  who  have  their  backs  to  the  fire  are  liable  to  be 
acorched,  while  at  the  same  time  they  render  the  persons 
opposite  to  them  liable  to  be  frozen  ;  bo  that  the  £re  becomes 
uncomfortable  to  the  former,  and  tantalistDg  to  the  latter- 
Afid  thus  three  evils  are  produced,  of  a  most  absurd  and 
scandalous  nature :  in  the  firet  place,  the  fireside  loses  a 
degree  of  its  character  and  awakens  feelings  the  very  reverse 
of  what  it  should :  secondly,  the  position  of  the  back  towards 
it  is  a  neglect  and  affront,  which  it  becomes  it  tp  i«sent ; 
and,  finally,  its  beauties,  its  proffered  kindness,  and  its 
sprightly  social  effect  are  at  once  cut  off  from  the  company 
by  the  interposition  of  those  invidious  and  idle  surfaces 
called  screens.  This  abuse  ia  the  more  ridiculous,  inas- 
much as  the  remedy  is  so  easy ;  for,  we  have  nothing  tp 
do  but  to  use  semicircular  dining- tables,  with  the  base 
unoccupied  towards  the  fireplace,  and  the  whole  annoyance 
vanishes  at  once ;  the  master  or  mistress  might  preside  ia 
the  middle,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  Bomans,  and  thus 
propriety  would  be  observed,  while  everybody  had  the 
sight  and  benefit  of  the  fire :  not  to  mention  that,  by  this 
fashion,  the  table  migbt  be  brought  nearer  to  it ;  that  the 
servants  would  have  better  access  to  the  dishes ;  nnd  that 
screens,  if  at  all  necessary,  might  be  turned  to  better  purpose 
as  a  general  enclosure  instead  ofaseparation.  Butlhastea 
from  dinner,  according  to  notice  ;  and  cannot  but  observe 
that,  if  you  have  a  small  set  of  visitors  who  enter  into  your 
feelings  on  this  head,  there  is  no  movement  so  pleasant  as 
a  general  one  from  the  table  to  the  fireside,  each  person 
taking  his  glass  with  him,  and  a  small,  elim-legged  table 
being  introduced  into  the  circle  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  wine,  and  perhaps  a  poet  or  two,  a  glee-book,  or  a  lute. 
If  this  practice  should  become  general  among  those  who 
know  how  to  enjoy  luxuries  in  such  temperance  as  not  to 
destroy  conversation,  it  would  soon  gain  for  us  another 
social  advantage,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  barbarous  custom 
of  sending  away  the  ladies  after  dinner — a  gross  violation 
<£  those  chivalrous  graces  of  life,  for  which  modem  times 
are  so  highly  indebted  to  the  persons  whom  they  are  pleased 
to  term  Gothic.  And  here  I  might  digress,  with  no  great 
impropriety,  to  show  the  snug  notions  that  were  entertained 
by  the  knights  and  damsels  of  old  in  all  particulars  relating 
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to  domestfc  enjoyment,  especially  in  the  article  of  mixed 
company ;  but  I  must  not  quit  the  fireside,  and  will  observe 
that,  as  the  ladies  formed  ite  chief  ornament,  so  they  coH' 
Btituted  its  most  familiar  delight. 

AT  TWILIGHT. 

But  twilight  comos ;  and  the  lover  of  the  fireside,  for  the 
perfection  of  the  moment,  is  dow  alone.  He  was  reading  a 
minut«  or  two  ago,  and  for  some  time  was  unconscious  of  the 
increasing  dusk  till,  on  looking  up,  he  perceived  the  objects 
out  of  doors  deepening  into  massy  outline,  while  the  sides 
of  his  fireplace  began  to  reflect  the  light  of  the  flames,  and 
the  shadow  of  himself  and  his  chair  fidgeted  with  huge 
obscurity  on  the  wall.  Still  wishing  to  read,  he  pushed  him- 
self nearer  and  nearer  to  the  window,  and  continued  fixed 
on  his  book,  till  he  happened  to  take  another  glance  out  of 
doors,  and  on  returning  to  it  could  make  out  nothing.  He 
therefore  lays  it  aside,  and  restoring  his  chair  to  the  fire- 
place, seats  himself  right  before  it  in  a  reclining  posture, 
his  feet  apart  upon  the  fender,  liis  eyes  bent  down  towards 
the  grate,  his  arms  on  the  chair's  elbows,  one  hand  hanging 
down,  and  the  palm  of  the  other  turned  up  and  pi-esentcd 
to  the  fire — not  to  keep  it  from  him,  for  there  is  no  glare 
or  scorch  about  it—but  to  intercept,  and  have  a  more  kindly 
feel  of  its  genial  warmth.  It  is  thvis  that  the  greatest  and 
wisest  of  mankind  have  sat  and  meditated :  a  homely 
truism,  perhaps,  but  such  a  one  as  we  are  apt  enough  U> 
forget.  We  talk  of  going  to  Athens  or  Bome  to  see  the 
precise  objects  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  beheld,  and 
forget  that  the  moon,  which  may  be  looking  upon  us  at  the 
moment,  is  the  same  identical  planet  that  enchanted  Homer 
and  Virgil,  and  that  has  been  contemplated  and  admired  by 
all  the  great  men  and  geniuses  that  have  existed :  by 
Socrates  and  Plato  in  Athens,  by  the  Antonines  in  Borne, 
by  the  Alfreds,  the  Miltons,  Kewtons,  and  Shakspeares.  In 
like  manner,  we  are  anxious  to  discover  how  those  great 
men  and  poets  appeared  in  common ;  what  habits  they 
loved,  in  what  way  they  talked  and  meditated,  nay,  in 
what  postures  they  delighted  to  sit,  and  whether  they  in- 
dulged in  the  same  tricks  and  little  comforts  that  we 
do.     Look  at  Nature,  and  their  works,  and  we  eholi  see 
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tliiit  they  diO ;  and  tliat  wlien  we  act  naturally  and  tliink 
earnestly,  we  are  reflecting  their  common  habits  to  tbo  life. 
ThuB  we  have  seen  Horace  talking  of  his  blazing  hearth 
and  EQug  accommodations  like  the  joljiest  of  our  acquaint- 
ances; and  thus  we  may  safely  inniRine  that  Milton  was  in 
some  such  attitude  as  I  have  described,  when  he  nketched 
that  enchanting  little  picture  which  beats  all  the  cabinet 
portraibt  that  have  been  produced : — 

Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit. 

Some  still  reraovSd  place  will  fit, 

Where  glowing  embers  through  the  roota 

Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom. 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth. 

Save  the  cricket  on  tlic  bearth. 

Or  tho  bellman's  drowaj  charm 

To  blcsa  the  doors  from  nightiv  harm. 

But  to  attend  to  our  fireside.  The  evening  is  beginning  to 
gather  in.  The  window,  which  presents  a  large  face  of 
watery  greyi  intersected  by  strong  lines,  is  perceptibly 
becoming  darker,  and  as  that  becomes  darker  the  firo 
assumes  a  more  glowing  presence.  The  contemplatist 
keeps  his  easy  posture,  absorbed  in  his  fancies,  and  every- 
thing around  him  is  still  and  serene.  The  stillness  would 
even  ferment  in  his  ear,  and  wbiRper  as  it  were  of  what  the 
air  contained;  but  a  minute  coil,  just  sufficient  to  hinder 
that  busier  silence,  clicks  in  the  baking  coal ;  while  every 
now  and  then  tbo  light  ashes  shed  themselves  beiow,  or  a 
stronger  but  still  a  gentle  Dame  flutters  up  with  a  gleam 
over  the  chimney.  At  length  the  darker  objects  in  the 
room  become  mingled  :  the  gleam  of  the  fire  strikes  with  a 
restless  light  the  edges  of  the  furniture,  and  reflects  itself 
in  the  blackening  window;  while  his  feet  take  a  gentle 
move  on  the  fender,  and  then  settle  again,  and  hia  face 
comes  out  of  the  general  darkness,  earnest  even  in  indolence, 
and  pale  even  in  the  very  ruddiness  of  what  it  looks  upon. 
This  is  the  only  time,  perhaps,  at  which  sheer  idleness  is 
salutary  and  refreshing.  How  obseri'ed  with  the  smallest 
effort  b  eveiy  trick  and  aspect  of  the  fire !  A  coal  falling 
in — a  flutt«ring  fume — a  miniature  mockery  of  a  flash  of 
lightning — nothing  escapes  the  eye  and  the  imagination. 
Sometimes  a  little  flame  appeai-s  at  the  corner  of  tlie  grate 
like  a  quivering  spangle;  sometimes  it  swells  out  at  top 
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into  a  restless  and  brief  lambency ;  anon  it  is  seen  only  by 
a  light  beneath  the  grate,  or  it  curls  round  the  bars  like  a 
tongue,  or  darts  out  with  a  spiral  thinneae  and  a  sulphureous 
and  continued  puffing  aa  from  a  reed.  The  glowing  coals 
meantime  exhibit  the  shifting  form  of  liiJla,  Find  valleys,  and 
gulfs ;  of  fiery  Alps,  whose  heat  is  uninhabitable  eren  by  spirit ; 
or  of  black  precipices,  from  which  sweet  fniries  seem  about  to 
Spring  away  on  sable  wings :  then  lieat  and  £re  are  for- 
gotten, and  walled  towns  appear,  and  figures  of  unknown 
animals,  and  far  distant  countries  scarcely  to  be  reached  by 
human  journey :  then  coaches  and  camels,  and  barking  dogs 
Bfi  large  aa  either,  and  forms  that  combine  every  shape  and 
suggest  every  fancy :  till  at  last  the  ragged  coals  tumbling 
together  reduce  the  vision  to  chaos,  and  tlie  huge  profile  of 
a  gaunt  and  grinning  face  seems  to  make  a  jest  of  all  that 
has  passed.  During  these  creations  of  the  eye,  the  thought 
roves  about  into  a  hundred  alistractions ;  some  of  them 
suggested  by  the  fire,  some  of  them  suggested  by  that  sug- 
gestion, some  of  them  arising  from  the  general  sensation  of 
comfort  and  composure,  contrasted  with  whatever  the  world 
affords  of  evil  or  dignified  by  high-wrought  meditations  on 
whatever  gives  hope  to  benevolence  and  inspiration  to 
wisdom.  The  philosopher  at  such  moments  plana  his  Utopian 
schemes  and  dreams  of  happy  certainties  which  he  cannot 
prove ;  the  lover,  happier  and  more  certain,  fancies  his 
mistress  with  him  unobserved  and  confiding,  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  earth  and  heaven 
contained  in  that  sweet  possession  ;  the  Poet,  thoughtful  as 
the  one,  and  ardent  as  the  other,  springs  olT  at  once  above 
the  world,  treads  every  turn  of  the  harmonious  spheres, 
darte  up  with  gleaming  wings  through  the  sunshine  of  a 
thousand  systems,  and  stops  not  till  he  has  found  a  perfect 
Paradise,  whose  fields  are  of  young  roses  and  whose  nir  is 
music,  whose  waters  are  the  liquid  diamond,  whose  light  is 
as  radiance  through  crystal,  whose  dwellings  are  lanrel 
bowers,  whose  language  is  poetry,  whose  inhabitanta  are 
congenial  soids;  and  to  enter  the  very  verge  of  whose 
atmosphere  strikes  beauty  on  the  face  and  felicity  on  the 
heart.  Alas!  that  flights  so  lofty  should  ever  be  connected 
with  earth  by  threads  as  slender  aa  they  are  long,  and  that 
the  tenat  twitch  of  the  most  commonplace  hand  should  be 
able  to  snatch  down  the  viewless  wanderer  to  existing  com- 
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fortal  The  entrance  of  a  single  candle  diseipates  al  onc« 
the  twilight  and  the  sunshine,  and  the  ambitioua  dreamer  ia 
aummoDed  to  his  tea  1 

Now  stir  tha  Gio,  and  clone  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtaia,  wheel  tbe  sofa  i-onnd. 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  biaBiD);  am 
Throws  up  a  stcamj  column,  and  the  ciipa 
That  cheer  bat  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  at  welcome  peacefnl  ereniDg  in. 

Never  was  snug  hour  more  feelingly  commenced.  Oowpep 
was  not  a  great  poet;  hia  range  was  neither  wide  nor 
lofty ;  but  sucli  as  it  was  he  had  it  completely  to  himself ; 
he  is  the  poet  of  quiet  life  aud  familiar  observation. 
The  6\-e,  we  see,  is  now  stirred,  and  becomes  very  different 
from  the  one  we  have  just  left ;  it  puts  on  its  livelieet 
aspect  in  order  to  welcome  those  to  whom  the  tea-table  is  a 
point  of  meeting  ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  firesider  t<) 
cherish  the  aspect  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  How 
light  and  ea^  the  coals  look  1  How  ardent  is  the  roomi- 
ness within  the  bars  1  How  airily  do  the  volumes  of 
rmoke  course  each  other  up  the  chimney,  like  so  many 
fantastic  and  indefinite  spirits,  while  the  eye  in  vuD 
endeavours  to  accompany  any  one  of  them.  The  flames 
are  not  so  fierce  as  in  the  morning,  but  still  they  are  active 
and  powerful;  and  if  they  do  not  roar  up  the  chimney, 
they  make  a  consUnt  and  playful  noiae  that  is  extremely  to 
the  purpose.  Here  they  come  out  at  top  with  a  leafy 
swirl ;  there  they  dart  up  spirally  and  at  once ;  there  they 
toi-m  a  Umbent  Bs»emblage  that  shifts  about  on  its  own 
ground,  and  is  continually  losing  and  regaining  its  vanish- 
ing members.  I  confess  I  take  particular  delight  in  seeing 
a  good  blaze  at  top,  and  my  impatience  to  produce  it  will 
sometimes  lead  me  into  great  rashness  in  the  article  of 
poking — that  is  to  say,  I  use  the  poker  at  the  top  instead  of 
the  middle  of  the  fire,  and  go  probing  it  about  in  search  of 
a  flame.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  "  near  and  dear," 
ea  they  say  in  Parliament,  will  tell  me  of  this  fault  twenty 
times  in  a  day,  and  every  time  sogood-humouredlytliatitis 
mere  want  of  generosity  in  me  not  to  amend  it ;  but  some- 
how or  other  I  do  not.  The  consequence  is,  that  after  a 
momentary  ebullition  of  blaze,  the  fire  becomes  dark  and 
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eleepy,  and  is  in  danger  of  going  out.  It  is  like  a  bo^ 
at  school  in  the  hands  o^  <i,  bad  tnuater,  who,  thinking  him 
dull,  and  being  impatient  to  render  him  brilliant,  bea^  bim 
about  the  head  and  ears  till  he  produces  the  veiy  evil  be 
would  prevent.  But  on  the  present  occaaion  I  forbear  to 
use  the  poker ;  there  is  no  need  of  it :  everything  is  comf ort> 
able,  everything  snug  and  sufficient. 

WITH  TEA  OR  COFFEE. 

How  equable  is  the  warmth  around  us  I  how  cherishing 
this  rug  to  one's  feet  1  how  complacent  the  cup  at  one's 
lip  I  What  a  fine  broad  light  is  diffused  from  the  fire  over 
the  circle  gleaming  in  the  urn,  and  ihe  polished  mahogany, 
bringing  out  the  white  garments  of  the  ladies  and  giving  a 
poetic  warmth  to  their  face  and  hair  !  I  need  not  mention 
all  the  good  things  that  are  eaid  at  tea,  still  leRS  the  gallant. 
Oood-humour  never  has  ^n  audience  more  disposed  to  think 
it  wit,  BOr  gallantry  an  hour  of  service  more  blameless 
and  elegant.  Ever  since  tea  has  been  known,  its  clear  and 
gentle  powers  of  inspiration  have  been  acknowledged,  from 
Waller  paying  his  court  at  the  circle  of  Catherine  of 
Bragansa  to  Dr.  Johnson  receiving  homage  at  the  parties 
of  Mrs.  Thrale  ;  the  former,  in  his  lines  upon  "  hearing  it 
commended  by  her  Majesty,"  ranks  it  at  once  above  myrtle 
and  laurel,  and  her  Majesty  of  course  agreed  with  him : — 

Venaa  her  mjrtle,  Phcebus  has  hi.s  bajs  : 
Tea  both  excels,  which  tbe  vouchsafes  to  pra)«e, 
The  best  of  QaeeDs  end  best  at  Heiba  ne  <j\re 
To  that  bold  nation,  which  the  way  did  show 
To  the  fair  region  where  the  Bun  does  riae, 
Whose  rich  productions  we  so  justly  prize. 
The  Muse's  friend,  Tea,  does  our  fanc^  aid : 
Repress  those  vapours  which  the  bead  iovade, 
And  keeps  that  palace  of  the  eoul  serene, 
Fit,  on  her  birthday,  to  salute  the  Queen. 

The  eulogies  pronounced  on  his  favourite  beverage  by 
Dr.  Johnson  are  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here,  and 
the  commendatoiy  description  of  the  £mperor  Kien  Long, 
to  an  European  taste  at  least,  is  somewhat  too  dull,  unless 
iuB  Majesty's  teapot  has  been  shamefully  .translated.  For 
ny  own  part,  though  I  have  the  highest  respect,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  for  this  genial  drink,  which  is  warm  to  the 
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cold,  find  cooling  to  the  vurm,  I  confess,  an  Montaigne 
would  have  said,  that  I  prefer  coffee,  particularly  in  ray 
political  capacity : — 

ftkes  the  folitician  wise 

h  bis  half-ahut  eyes. 

There  is  eotnething  in  it,  I  think,  more  lively  and  at  the 
same  time  more  substantial.  Besides,  I  never  see  it  bat  it 
reminds  me  of  the  Turks,  and  their  Arabian  tales,  an 
association  infinitely  preferable  to  any  Chinese  ideas ; 
and,  like  tbe  king  who  put  his  head  into  the  tub,  I 
am  transported  to  distant  lands  the  moment  I  dip  into  the 
coffee-cup;  at  one  moment  ranging  the  valleys  with  Sindbad; 
at  another,  encountering  the  fniriea  on  the  wing  by  moon- 
light; at  a  third,  exploring  the  haunts  of  the  cursed 
Maugraby,  or  rapt  into  the  silence  of  that  delicious  soli- 
tude from  which  Prince  Agib  was  carried  by  the  fatal 
horse.  Then,  if  I  wish  to  poetise  upon  it  at  home,  there  is 
Belinda  with  her  sylphs,  drinking  it  in  such  state  aa 
nothing  but  poetry  can  supply : — 

For  lo  I  the  board  with  cnpa  and  spoons  are  crowned, 
The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  tarns  TOODd ; 
On  shining  altars  of  Japan  they  raise 
Tbe  silver  lamp ;  the  fiery  spirits  blaze ; 
From  silver  sponts  the  grateful  liqaors  glide : 
And  China's  earth  receives  tbe  smoking  tide. 
At  once  tbey  gratify  tbe  scent  and  taste. 
And  frequent  caps  prolong  the  rich  rcpaiit : 
Straight  hover  round  the  fair  her  airy  band ; 
Some,  as  she  sipped  the  fuming  liquor,  tanned : 
Some  o'er  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  displayed. 
Trembling,  and  conscious  of  the  rich  brocade. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  general 
ftssocifttion  of  ideus  is  at  pi-esent  in  fiivour  of  tea,  which  on 
tliiit  account  has  the  advantage  of  suggesting  no  confinement 
to  particular  ranks  or  modes  of  life.  Let  there  be  but  a  fire- 
side, and  anybody,  of  any  denomination,  may  be  fancied  en- 
joying the  luxury  of  a  cup  of  tea — from  the  duchess  in  the 
evening  drawing-room,  who  makes  it  the  instrument  of 
displaying  her  white  hand,  to  the  washerwoman  at  her  early 
tub,  who,  having  had  nothing  to  signify  since  five,  eita 
down  to  it,  with  her  shining  arms  and  corrugated  fingers,  at 
dz.  If  there  is  any  one  station  of  life  in  which  it  is  enjoyed 
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to  most  adv&ntage,  it  is  that  of  mediocrity — that  in  which 
all  comfort  is  reckoned  to  be  best  appreciated,  because, 
while  there  is  taste  to  enjoy,  there  ia  necessity  to  earn  the 

enjoyment. 

UNTIL  BEDTIME. 
Therearesomany  modes  of  spending  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  between  teatime  and  bedtime  (for  I  protest  against 
all  suppers  that  are  not  light  enough  to  be  taken  on  the 
knee),  that  a  general  description  would  avail  me  nothing, 
and  I  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  into  such  a  variety  of 
particulars.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  where  the  fire  is  duly 
appreciat«d  and  the  circle  good-humoured,  none  of  them 
can  be  unpleasant,  whether  the  party  be  large  or  small, 
young  or  old,  talkative  or  contemplative.  If  there  ia  music,  a 
good  fire  will  be  particularly  grateful  to  the  performers,  who 
are  often  seated  at  the  further  end  of  the  room ;  for  it  ia 
really  shameful  that  a  lady  who  is  charming  us  all  with  her 
voice,  or  firing  us,  at  the  harp  or  piano,  with  the  lightning 
of  her  fingers,  ahould,  at  the  very  moment,  be  trembling 
with  cold.  Aa  to  cards,  which  were  invented  for  the  solace 
of  a  mad  prince,  and  which  are  only  tolerable,  in  my  opinion, 
when  we  can  be  as  mad  as  he  was — that  ia  to  say,  at  a 
round  game — I  cannot  by  any  means  patronize  them,  aa  a 
conscientious  firesider ;  not  to  mention  all  the  other 
objectiona,  the  card-table  is  as  awkward  in  a  fireside  point 
of  view  as  the  dinner-table,  and  It  ia  not  to  be  compared 
with  it  for  sociality.  If  it  be  necessary  to  pay  so  ill  a  com- 
pliment to  the  company  as  to  have  recourse  to  some  amuse- 
ment of  this  kind,  there  ia  chess  or  draughts,  which  may  be 
played  upon  a  tablet  by  the  fire ;  but  nothing  is  like  diacourae, 
freely  uttering  the  fancy  aa  it  comes,  and  varied  perhaps  with 
a  little  music,  or  with  the  perusal  of  some  favourite  paa- 
sages  which  excite  the  comments  of  the  circle.  It  is  then, 
if  tastes  happen  to  be  accordant,  and  the  social  voice  is 
frank  aa  well  aa  refined,  that  the  "  sweet  music  of  speech"  is 
heard  in  its  beet  harmony,  differing  only  for  apter  sweet 
nesa,  and  mingling  hut  for  happier  participation,  while  the 
mutual  aense  smilingly  blends  in  with  every  rising  measure, 

And  female  stop  smootbens  the  cbann  o'er  all. 
This  is  the  finished  evening:  this  the  quickener  at  onco 
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and  the  calmer  of  tired  thougfat:  this  the  spot  where  our 
better  spirits  await  to  exalt  and  enliven  lu,  when  the  dailj 
and  vulgar  ones  have  discharged  their  dut^. 

Bright  fires  and  joyous  faces  :  and  it  ia  no  obbj  thing  for 
philosophy  to  say  good-night ;  but  health  must  be  enjoyed, 
or  nothing  will  be  enjoyed ;  and  the  charm  should  be  bi'oken 
at  a  reasonable  hour,  Faj-  be  it,  however,  from  a  rational 
firesider  not  to  make  esceptions  to  the  rule,  when  frienda 
have  been  long  asunder,  or  when  some  domestic  celebration 
has  called  tbem  together,  or  even  when  hours  peculiarly  eon- 
genial  render  it  difficult  to  part.  At  all  events,  the  departure 
must  be  a  voluntary  matter  •  and  here  I  cannot  help  exclaim- 
ing against  the  gross  and  villanoua  trick  which  some  people 
have  when  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  their  company  of  letting 
their  fires  go  down,  and  the  snuSs  of  their  candles  run  to 
seed:  it  ia  paltry  and  palpable,  and  argues  bad  policy  as 
well  aa  breeding,  for  such  of  their  friends  as  have  a  different 
feeling  of  things  may  chance  to  be  disgusted  with  them 
altogether,  while  the  careless  or  unpolite  may  choose  to 
revenge  themselves  on  the  appeal,  and  face  it  out  gravely 
till  the  morning.  If  a  common  visitor  he  inconsiderate 
enough  on  an  ordinary  occasion  to  sit  beyond  all  reasonable 
hours,  it  must  be  reckoned  as  a  fatality — as  an  ignorance  of 
men  and  things,  against  which  you  cannot  poesibly  provide- 
as  a  sort  of  visitation,  which  must  be  borne  with  patience, 
and  which  ia  not  likely  to  occur  often,  if  you  know  whom 
you  invite,  and  those  who  are  invited  know  you.  But  with 
an  occasional  excess  of  the  fireside  what  social  virtue  will 
quarrel  1  A  single  friend,  perhaps,  loiters  behind  the  rest ; 
you  are  alone  in  the  house,  you  have  just  got  upon  a  subject 
delightful  to  you  both ;  the  fire  is  of  a  candent  brightness,  the 
wind  howls  out  of  doors  i  the  rain  beats ;  the  cold  is  pierc- 
ing I  Sit  down  1  This  is  a  time  when  the  most  melancholy 
temperament  may  defy  the  clouds  and  storms,  and  even 
extract  from  them  a  pleasure  that  will  take  no  substance 
by  daylight.  The  ghost  of  his  happiness  sits  by  him  and 
puts  in  the  likeness  of  former  hours ;  and  if  such  a  man  can 
be  made  comfortable  by  the  moment,  what  enjoyment  may 
it  not  furnish  to  an  unclouded  spirit  t  If  the  excess  belong 
not  to  vice,  temperance  does  not  forbid  it  when  it  only  grows 
out  of  occasion. 

Even  when  left  alone,  there  ia  sometimes  a  charm  iq 
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mtching  out  the  decaying  fire;  in  getting  cloeer  and  cloeer 
to  it  with  tilted  chair,  aud  knees  against  the  bars,  and  letting 
the  whole  multitude  of  fancies  that  work  in  the  night  iilence 
come  whispering  about  the  yielding  faculties.  The  world 
around  is  silent :  and  for  &  moment  the  very  cares  of  dny 
beem  to  have  goue  with  it  to  sleep,  leaving  you  to  snatch  a 
waking  sense  of  difienthralment,  and  to  commune  with  a 
thousand  airy  visitants  that  come  to  play  with  innocent 
thoughts.  "nieD,  for  imagination's  sake,  not  for  supersti- 
tion's, are  recalled  the  stories  of  the  secret  world,  and  the 
midnight  pranks  of  Fairyism ;  the  fancy  roams  out  of  doors 
after  rustics  led  astray  by  the  jack-o'-lantem,  or  minute 
laugbings  heard  upon  the  wind,  or  the  nigfat  spirit  on  his 
horse  that  comes  flouncing  through  the  air  on  his  way  to  a 
surfeited  citizen,  or  the  tiny  morrie-dance  that  springs  up  in 
the  watery  glimpses  of  the  moon  ;  or,  keeping  at  home,  it  finds 
a  spirit  in  every  room,  peeping  at  it  as  it  opens  the  door, 
while  a  cry  is  heard  from  upstairs  announcing  the  azure 
marks  inflicted  by 

The  nips  of  faiiiee  upon  maida'  whi(«  hips ; 

or,  hearing  a  snoring  from  below,  it  tiptoes  down  into  the 
kitchen,  and  beholds  where 

Liet  him  down  the  lubber  Hcnd, 
And  Btietched  out  all  the  cbimne^'a  Icugth, 
Batfci  at  the  fire  hia  hairj  strength. 

Presently  the  whole  band  of  fairies,  ancient  and  modem ; 
the  demons,  sylpha,  gnomes,  sprites,  elves,  peris,  genii,  and 
above  all  the  fairiee  of  the  fireside,  the  salamanders,  lob- 
lye -by-the-fires,  lare,  temures  and  larvs,  come  flitting 
between  the  fancy's  eye  and  the  dying  coals;  some  with 
their  weapons  and  lights ;  others  with  grave  steadfastness  on 
book  or  dish ;  others,  of  the  softer  kind,  with  their  arch  locks 
and  their  conscious  pretence  of  attitude,  while  a  minute 
music  tinkles  in  the  ear,  and  Oberun  givea  his  gentle  order  t 

Tbrongb  this  house  in  glimmering  light. 

By  the  dead  and  drowsy  lire, 

Ever  elf  and  fairy  sprite 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  briar : 

And  the  dilty,  after  me 

Bing  and  dance  it  trippingljr. 
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Anon  the  whole  is  vanisheJ,  and  the  dreamer  turning 
his  eye  down  n^ide,  almost  looks  for  a  taugbing  sprite 
gazing  at  him  from  a  tiny  chair,  and  mimicking  liia  face 
und  attitude.  Idle  fancier  these,  and  incomprehensible  to 
minds  clogged  with  every-day  enrtlilincs-s,  but  not  useless 
either  as  an  exercise  of  the  invention,  or  even  ns  adding 
consciousness  to  the  tango  and  destiny  of  the  soul.  They 
will  occupy  ua  too,  and  steal  us  away  from  ourselves,  when 
other  recollections  fail  us  or  grow  painful,  when  friends 
are  found  selfish,  or  better  friends  can  but  commiseiiite, 
or  when  the  world  has  nothing  in  it  to  compare  with  what 
we  have  missed  out  of  it.  TJiey  may  even  lead  ns  to 
higher  and  more  solemn  meditation,  till  we  work  up  our 
way  beyond  the  clinging  and  heavy  atmosphere  of  this 
eoFthly  sojourn,  and  look  abroad  upon  the  light  that 
knows  neither  blemish  nor  bound,  while  our  ears  are 
saluted,  at  that  egress,  by  the  harmony  of  the  skies.  And 
our  eyes  behold  the  lost  and  congenial  spirits  that  we  have 
loved  hastening  to  welcome  us  with  their  sparkling  eyes, 
and  their  curls  that  are  ripe  with  sunshine. 

But  earth  recalls  us  again ;  the  last  flame  is  out,  the 
fading  embers  tinkle  with  a  gaping  dreariness,  and  the 
chill  reminds  us  where  we  should  be.  Another  gaze  on  the 
hearth  that  has  so  cheered  us,  and  the  last  Ungering  action 
is  to  wind  up  the  watch  for  the  next  day. 

TTpon  bow  many  anxietiee  shall  the  finger  of  that  brief 
chronicler  strike,  and  upon  how  many  comforts  too  !  To- 
morrow our  fire  shall  be  trimmed  anew ;  and  so,  gentle 
reader,  good-night ;  may  the  weariness  I  have  caused  you 
make  sleep  the  pleaaanter. 


THE    OLD    LADY. 

{TAe  Bound  TabU,  iStj.) 

Sns  generally  dresses  in  plain  silks,  that  moke  a  rustling  aa 
she  mores  about  the  silence  of  her  room  ;  and  she  wears  a 
nice  cap  with  a  lace  border,  that  comes  under  the  chin.  In 
a  placket  at  her  side  is  an  old  enamelled  watch,  unless  it  is 
locked  up  in  a  drawer  of  her  toilet,  for  fear  of  accidents. 
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Her  waist  is  i'a.t!icr  tight  and  trim  than  otherwise,  us  eho 
had  a  fine  one  when  young;  and  she  is  not  soriy  if  you  see 
a  pail'  of  her  Btockings  on  a  table,  that  you  may  be  aware 
of  the  neatness  of  her  leg  and  foot.  Contented  with  these 
and  other  evident  indications  of  a  good  shape,  and  letting 
her  young  friends  understand  that  she  can  afibrd  to  obscura 
it  a  little,  she  wears  pockets,  and  uses  them  well  too.  In 
the  one  is  her  handkerchief,  and  any  heavier  matter  that  ia 
not  likely  to  come  out  with  it,  such  as  the  change  of  a  six- 
pence ;  in  the  other  is  a  miscellaneous  assortment,  consisting 
of  a  pocket-book,  a  bunch  of  keys,  aneedle-case,  a  spectacle- 
case,  crumbs  of  biscuit,  a  nutmeg  and  grater,  a  smelling- 
bottle,  and,  according  to  the  season,  an  orange  or  apple, 
which  after  many  days  she  draws  out,  warm  and  glossy,  to 
give  to  some  little  child  that  has  well  behaved  itself.  She 
generally  occupies  two  rooms,  in  the  neatest  condition 
possible.  In  the  chamber  is  a  bed  with  a  white  coverlet, 
built  up  high  and  round,  to  look  well,  and  with  curtains  of 
a  pastoral  pattern,  consisting  alternately  of  large  plants,  and 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses.  On  the  mantelpiece  are 
more  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  with  dot-eyed  sheep  at 
their  feet,  all  in  coloured  ware ;  the  man,  perhaps,  in  a  pink 
jacket  and  knots  of  ribbons  at  his  knees  and  shoes,  holding 
his  crook  lightly  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  at  his 
breast,  turning  his  toes  out  and  looking  tenderly  at  the 
shepherdess  :  the  woman  holding  a  crook  also,  and  modestly 
returning  his  look,  with  a  gipsy-hat  jerked  up  behind,  a  very 
slender  waist,  with  petticoat  and  hips  to  counteract,  and  the 
petticoat  pulled  up  through  the  pocket-hoJes,  in  order  to 
show  the  trimness  of  her  ankles.  But  these  patterns,  of 
course,  are  various.  The  toilet  is  ancient,  carved  at  the 
edges,  and  tied  ahout  with  a  snow-white  drapery  of  muslin. 
Beside  it  are  various  boies,  mostly  japan  ;  and  the  set  of 
drawers  are  exquisite  thingn  for  a  little  girl  to  rummage,  if 
ever  little  girl  bo  so  bold — containing  ribbons  and  laces  of 
various  kinds;  linen  smelling  of  lavender,  of  the  flowers  of 
which  there  is  always  dust  in  the  corners ;  a  heap  of  pocket- 
books  for  a  series  of  years ;  and  pieces  of  dress  long  gone 
by,  such  as  head-fronts,  stomachers,  and  flowered  satin 
shoes,  with  enormous  heels.  The  stock  of  letters  are  under 
especial  lock  and  key.  So  much  for  the  bedroom.  In  the 
sitting-room  is  rather  a  spare  assortment  of  shining  tld 
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mahogany  furniture,  or  carved  armchairs  equally  old,  with 
chintz  draperies  donn  to  the  ground ;  a  folding  or  other 
screen,  with  Chinese  figures,  their  round,  little-eyed,  meek 
faces  perking  sideways ;  a  stuffed  bird,  perhaps  in  a  glass 
ca£e  (a  living  one  is  too  much  far  her) ;  a  portrait  of  her 
hushand  over  the  mantelpiece,  in  a  coat  with  frog'buttons, 
and  a  delicate  frilled  hand  lightly  inserted  in  the  waistcoat ; 
and  opposite  him  on  the  wall  is  a  piece  of  embroidered 
literature,  framed  and  glazed,  containing  some  moral  distich 
or  maxim,  worked  in  angular  capital  letters,  with  two  trees 
or  parrots  below,  in  their  proper  colours  ;  the  whole  con- 
cluding with  an  ABC  and  numerals  ;  and  the  name  ofthe 
fair  industrious,  exprefsing  it  to  be  "her  work,  Jan.  14, 
1 762,"  The  rest  of  the  furniture  coneista  of  a  looking-glass 
with  carved  edges,  perhaps  a  settee,  a  hnseock  for  the  feet,  a 
mat  for  the  little  dog,  and  a  small  set  of  shelves,  in  which 
pre  the  Spectator  and  Guardian,  the  Turkish  Spy,  a  Bible 
qnd  Prayer-Book,  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  with  a  piece  of 
lace  in  it  to  flatten,  Mrg.  Bowe's  Devout  £j^rctses  of  the 
Heart,  Mrs.  Glaag^a  Cookery,  and  perhaps  Sir  Cliarka 
Grandiaon,  and  Claritia.  John  Bunch  ia  in  the  closet  among 
the  pickles  and  preserves.  The  clock  is  on  the  landing-place 
between  the  two  room  doors,  where  it  ticks  audibly  but 
auietly ;  and  the  landing-place,  as  well  as  the  stairs,  is  car- 
aeted  to  a  nicety.  The  house  is  most  in  character,  and 
properly  coeval,  if  it  is  in  a  retired  suburb,  and  strongly 
built,  with  wainscot  rather  than  p" per  inside,  and  lockers 
in  the  windows.  Before  the  windows  should  bo  some 
quivering  poplars.  Here  the  Old  Lady  receives  a  few 
quiet  visitors  to  tea,  and  perhaps  an  early  game  at  cards  : 
or  you  may  see  her  going  out  on  the  some  kind  of  visit  her- 
self, with  a  light  umbrella  running  up  into  a  stick  and 
crooked  ivory  handle,  and  her  httle  dog,  equally  famous  for 
his  love  to  her  and  captious  antipathy  to  strangers.  Her 
grandchildren  dislike  him  on  holidays,  and  the  boldest 
sometimes  ventures  to  give  him  a  sly  luck  under  the  table. 
When  she  returns  at  night,  she  appears,  if  the  weather 
happens  to  he  doubtful,  in  a  calash  :  and  her  servant,  in 
pattens,  follows  half  behind  and  half  at  her  side,  with  a 
lantei-n. 

Her  opinions  are  not  many  nor  new.     She  thinks  the 
clergyman  a  nice  man.     The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  her 
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opinion,  is  a  very  great  man  j  butshehasaeecret preference 
for  the  Marquiii  of  Granby.  She  thinks  the  young  women 
of  the  present  day  too  forward,  and  the  men  not  respectful 
enough;  but  hopeshergrandchildrenwUl  be  better;  though 
she  diffeTB  with  her  daughter  in  several  points  respecting  their 
management.  She  sots  little  value  on  the  new  accomplish- 
mente ;  is  a  great  though  delicate  connoisseur  in  butcher's 
meat  and  alt  sorts  of  housewifery ;  and  if  you  mention 
waltzes,  expatiates  on  the  grace  and  fine  breeding  of  the 
minuet.  She  longs  to  have  seen  one  danced  by  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  whom  she  almost  considers  as  a  real  person. 
She  likes  a  walk  of  a  summer's  evening,  but  avoids  the  new 
streets,  canals,  &c.,  and  sometimes  goes  through  the  church- 
3rard,  where  her  husband  and  children  lie  buried,  serious, 
but  not  melancholy.  She  has  had  three  great  epochs  in 
ber  life — her  marriage — her  having  been  at  Court,  to  see 
the  King  and  Queen  and  Royal  Family — and  a  compliment 
on  her  figure  she  once  received,  in  passing,  from  Mr.  Wilkes, 
whom  she  describes  as  a  sad,  loose  man,  but  engngiug.  His 
plainness  she  thinks  much  exaggerated.  If  anything  takes 
her  at  a  distance  from  home,  it  is  still  the  Court ;  but  sbo 
seldom  stirs,  even  for  that.  The  last  time  but  one  that  she 
went,  was  to  see  the  Duke  of  Wilrtemberg ;  and  most  pro- 
bably for  the  last  time  of  all,  to  see  the  ^incess  Charlotte 
and  Prince  Leopold.  From  this  beatific  vision  she  returned 
with  the  same  admiration  as  ever  for  the  fine  comely 
appearance  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  great  delight  at  having  had  a  near  view  of  the  Princess, 
whom  she  speaks  of  with  smiling  pomp  and  lifted  mittens, 
clasping  them  as  passionately  as  she  can  together,  and 
calling  her,  in  a  transport  of  mixed  loyalty  and  self-love,  a 
fine  royal  young  creature,  and  "  Daughter  of  England." 


PLEASANT  RECOLLECTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH 

VARIOrs  PARTS  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

(The  JHdicaior,  October  2J,  1819.) 

One  of  the  best  secrets  of  enjoyment  is  the  art  of  cultivat* 
ing  pleasant  associations.  It  is  sn  art  that  of  necessity 
increases  with  the  stock  of  our  knowledge ;  and  the  beauty 
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of  this  art  is,  that  it  does  not  insiat  upon  pleasant  materials 
to  work  on.  For  tnetance,  we  can  never  go  through  St. 
Giles's,  but  the  sense  of  the  extravagant  inequalities  in 
human  condition  presses  more  forcibly  upon  us;  but  some 
pleasant  images  are  at  band  even  there  to  refresh  it.  They 
do  not  displace  the  others,  so  as  to  injure  the  sense  of  public 
duty  which  they  excit« ;  they  only  serve  to  keep  our  spirits 
frosh  for  their  task,  and  hinder  them  from  running  into 
desperation  or  hopelessness.  In  St,  Giles's  Church  lie 
Chapman,  the  earliest  and  best  translator  of  Homer;  and 
Andrew  Marvell,  the  wit  and  patriot,  whose  poverty 
Cbariee  II.  could  not  bribe.  We  are  as  sure  to  think  of 
these  two  men,  and  of  all  the  good  and  pleasure  they  have 
done  to  the  world,  as  of  the  less  happy  objects  about  us. 
The  steeple  of  the  church  itself,  too,  is  a  handsome  one;  and 
ihcvB  is  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  we 
have  stood  with  great  pleasure  to  see  careering  about  it  of  a 
Sne  afternoon,  when  a  western  wind  had  swept  back  the 
smoke  towards  the  City,  and  showed  the  white  of  the  stone 
steeple  piercing  up  into  a  blue  sky.  So  much  for  St.  Giles's, 
whose  very  name  is  a  nuisance  with  aome.  It  is  dangerous 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  old  districts.  Wbo  would  suppose 
that  the  Borough  was  the  most  classical  ground  in  the 
metropolis?  And  yet  it  is  undoubtedly  so.  The  Globe 
Theatre  was  there,  of  which  Shakespeai'e  himself  was  a 
proprietor,  and  for  which  he  wrote  his  plays.  Globe  Lone, 
in  which  it  stood,  is  still  extant,  we  believe,  under  that  name. 
It  is  probable  that  he  lived  near  it:  it  is  certain  that  he 
must  have  been  much  there.  It  is  also  certain  that  on  the 
Borough  side  of  the  river,  then  and  still  called  the  Bank- 
side,  in  the  same  lodging,  having  the  same  wardi'obe,  and, 
Rome  say,  with  other  participations  more  remarkable,  lived 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  In  the  Borough  also,  at  St. 
Saviour's,  lie  Fletcher  and  Massinger  in  one  grave;  in  the 
same  church,  under  a  monument  and  effigy,  lies  Chaucer's 
contemporary,  Gower ;  and  from  an  inn  in  the  Borough, 
the  existence  of  which  is  still  boasted,  and  the  site  pointed 
out  by  a  picture  and  inscription,  Chaucer  sets  out  his 
pilgrims  and  himself  on  their  famous  road  to  Canterbury. 

To  i-etm'n  over  the  water,  who  would  expect  anything 
poetical  from  East  Smithfieldt  Yet  there  was  bom  the 
moot  poetical  even  of    poets — Spenser.     Pope  was  born 
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within  the  sound  of  Bow-bells,  in  a  elreet  no  less  anti- 
poetical  than  Lombard  Street.  So  was  Gray,  in  Comhill. 
Bo  was  Milton,  in  Bread  Street,  Cheapside.  The  pr^&ence 
of  the  same  great  poet  and  patriot  has  given  happy  memories 
to  many  parts  of  the  metropolis.  He  lived  in  St.  Bride'M 
Churchyturd,  Fleet  Street ;  in  Aldei^gate  Street,  in  Jewin 
Street,  in  Barbican,  in  Bartholomew  Close;  in  Holborn, 
looking  back  to  Lincoln 's-Inu-Fields ;  in  Holbom,  nenr  R«d 
Lion  Square ;  in  Scotland  Yard ;  in  a  house  looking  to  St. 
James's  Park,  now  belonging  to  an  eminent  writer  on 
legislation  [Jeremy  BenthamJ,  and  lately  occupied  by  n 
celebi'ated  critic  and  me(«physician  [William  Hazlitt] ;  and 
be  died  in  the  Artillery  Walk,  Btinhill  Fields,  and  was 
buried  in  St,  Giles's,  Cripplegute. 

Ben  Jonson,  who  was  born  "  in  HartBhome  Lane,  near 
Charing  Cross,"  was  at  one  time  "  master  "  of  a  theatre  in 
Barbican.  He  appears  also  to  have  visited  a  tavern  called 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  in  Aldersgate  Street,  and  is  known  to 
have  frequented,  with  Beaumont  and  others,  the  famous  one 
called  the  Mermaid,  which  was  in  Comliill. 

The  other  celebrat«d  resort  of  the  great  wits  of  that  time 
was  the  Devil  Tavern,  in  Fleet  Street,  close  to  Temple  Bar. 
Ben  Jonson  lived  also  in  Bartholomew  Close,  where  Milton 
afterwards  lived.  It  is  in  the  passage  from  the  cloisters  of 
Christ's  Hospital  into  St.  Bartholomew's.  Aubrey  gives  it 
as  a  common  opinion,  that  at  the  time  when  Jonson's  father- 
in-law  made  him  help  him  in  his  buKinpss  of  bricklayer,  be 
worked  with  his  own  hands  upon  the  Lincoln's  Inn  garden- 
wall,  which  locks  upon  Chancery  Laue,  and  which  seems  old 
enough  to  have  some  of  his  illustrious  brick-and- mortar  still 
remaining. 

Under  the  cloisters  in  Christ's  Hospital  (which  stand  in 
the  heart  of  the  City  unknown  to  most  persons,  like  a  house 
kept  invisible  for  young  and  learned  eyes)  lie  buried  a 
multitude  of  persons  of  all  ranks ;  for  it  was  once  a 
monasteiy  of  Grey  Friars.  Camden,  "the  nourico  of  anti- 
quities," received  part  of  his  education  in  this  i^cbool;  and 
here  also,  not  to  mention  a  variety  of  others  known  in  the 
literary  world,  were  bred  two  ot  the  most  powerful  and 
deep-spirited  writers  of  the  pretient  day,  whose  visits  to  the 
cloisters  we  well  remember. 

In  a  pnlace  on  the  site  of  Hatton  Garden,  died  John  of 
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Gaunt.  Brook  I  louse,  at  the  comer  of  the  street  of  that  name 
in  Holboro,  was  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Fulke 
Greville,  Lord  Bi-ook,  tlie  "  tnend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney."  In 
the  same  Kti'eet  diud,  by  a  voluiitai-y  death,  of  poison,  that 
extraordinary  person,  Thomas  Chatterton — 

The  KleeplGB 

He  was  buned  in  the  workhouse  in  Shoe  Lanej  a  circum- 
Btance  at  which  one  can  hardly  help  feeling  a  movement  of 
indignation.  Yet  what  could  beadles  and  parish  officer* 
know  about  such  a  being  1  No  more  than  Honuje  Walpole. 
In  Gray's  Inn  hved,  and  in  Gray's  Inn  garden  meditated, 
Lord  Bacon.  In  Southampton  Row,  Holbom,  Cowper  waa 
a  fellow-clerk  to  an  attorney  with  the  future  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow.  At  the  Fleet  Street  comer  of  Chancery  Lane, 
Cowley,  we  believe,  was  bom.  In  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  was  the  house  of  Thomas  Sackville,  first  Earl  of 
Dorset,  the  precursor  of  Spenser,  and  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  first  regular  English  tragedy.  On  the  demolition  of 
this  house,  part  of  the  ground  was  occupied  by  the  cele- 
brated theatre  built  after  the  Eestoration,  at  which  Better- 
ton  performed,  and  of  which  Sir  William  Davenant  was 
manager.  Lastly,  here  was  the  house  and  printing -office  of 
Kichardson.  In  Bolt  Couii),  not  far  distant,  lived  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  resided  also  for  some  time  in  the  Temple.  A 
list  of  hia  numerous  other  residences  is  to  be  found  in 
Boewell.  Congreve  died  in  Surrey  Street  in  the  Strand,  at 
hia  own  house.  At  the  comer  of  Beaufort  Buildings  was 
Xilly's  the  perfumer,  at  whose  houtie  the  Toiler  wax 
published.  In  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  Voltaire 
lodged  while  in  London,  at  the  sign  of  the  Wliite  Peruke. 
Tavistock  Street  was  then,  we  believe,  the  Bond  Street  of 
the  fashionable  world;  as  Bow  Street  was  before.  The 
change  of  Bow  Street  from  fashion  to  the  police,  with  the 
theatre  still  in  attendance,  reminds  one  of  the  spirit  of  the 
"  Beggar's  Opera."  Button's  Coffee-house,  the  resort  of  the 
wits  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  was  in  Russell  Sti-eot— we 
believe,  near  where  the  Hummums  now  stand.  We  think 
we  recollect  reading,  also,  that  in  the  same  street,  at  one  of 
the  comers  of  Bow  Street,  was  the  tavern  where  Dryden 
lield  regal  pcesession  of  the  armchair.     The  whole  of  Covent 
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GarUcii  is  classic  ground,  from  its  nssociation  with  the 
dr&matic  and  other  wits  of  the  times  of  Dryden  and  Pope. 
Butler  lived,  perhaps  died,  in  Rose  Street,  and  was  buried  in 
Covent  Garden  Churchyard ;  where  Peter  Piodar  the  other 
day  followed  him.  In  Leicester  Square  lived  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Drydenlived  and  diedin  Gerrard Street,  in ahouse 
which  looked  backwards  into  the  garden  of  Leicester  House. 
Newton  lived  in  St.  Martin's  Street,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  square.  Steele  lived  in  Bury  Street,  St.  James's :  he 
furnisiiea  an  illustrious  precedent  for  the  loungers  in  St. 
James's  Street,  where  a  scandal -monger  of  those  times 
delighted  to  detect  Isaac  Bickersteff  in  the  person  of  Captain 
Ste^e,  idling  before  the  coffee-houses,  and  jerking  his  leg 
and  stick  alternately  against  the  pavement.  We  have  men- 
tioned the  birth  of  Bon  Jonson  near  Charing  Cross.  Spenser 
died  at  an  ion,  where  he  put  up  on  his  arrival  from  Ireland, 
in  King  Street,  Westminster — the  same  which  runs  at  the 
back  of  Parliament  Street  to  the  Abbey.  Sir  Thomas  More 
lived  at  Chelsea.  Addison  lived  and  died  in  Holland  House, 
Kensington,  now  the  residence  of  the  accomphshed  uoblc- 
man  who  takes  his  title  from  it.  In  Brook  Street,  Groavenor 
Square,  lived  Handel ;  and  in  Bentinck  Street,  Manchester 
Square,  Gibbon.  We  have  omitted  to  mention  that  Do  Foe 
kept  a  hosier's  shop  in  Cornhill;  and  that  on  the  sit*  of  the 
present  Soutlmmptou  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  stood  the 
mansion  of  the  Wriothesleys,  Earls  of  Southampton,  one  of 
whom  was  the  celebrated  friend  of  Shakspeare.  But  what 
have  we  not  omitted  also  1  No  less  an  illustrious  head  than 
the  Boar's,  in  Bastcheap — the  Boar's  Heoil  Tavern,  the  scene 
of  Falstaff's  revels.  We  believe  the  place  is  still  marked  out 
by  a  similar  sign.  But  who  knows  not  Eastcheap  and  the 
Boar's  Head!  Have  we  not  all  been  there  time  out  of 
mind  1  And  is  it  not  a  more  real  as  well  as  notorious  thing 
to  us  than  the  London  Tavern,  or  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
or  the  Hummums,  or  White's,  or  What's -hia-name's,  or  any 
other  of  your  contemporary  and  fleeting  taps  j 
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TO  ANY  ONE  WHOM   BAD  WKATHER 

DEPHKSSES. 

(Tlif  Imlicalor,  November  lo,  1819.) 

If  you  are  melancholy  for  the  first  time,  you  will  Gad  upon 
a  little  inquiry  that  others  have  been  melancholy  many 
times,  and  yet  are  cheerful  now.  If  you  have  been  melan- 
choly many  times,  recollect  that  you  have  got  over  all  those 
timee ;  and  try  if  you  cannot  find  new  means  of  getting 
over  them  hotter. 

Do  not  imagine  thnt  mind  alone  is  concerned  in  your 
bid  spirits.  The  body  has  a  great  deal  to  do  witli  thcbO 
matters.  The  mind  may  undoubtedly  afiect  the  body;  but 
the  body  also  afiects  the  mind.  Thero  ia  a  mutual  reaction 
between  them;  and  by  lessening  it  on  cither  side,  you 
diminish  the  pain  on  both. 

If  you  are  melancholy,  and  know  not  why,  be  assured  it 
must  arise  entirely  from  some  physical  weakness ;  and  do 
your  best  to  strengthen  yourself.  The  blood  of  a  melan- 
choly man  b  thick  and  slow.  The  blood  of  a  lively  man  ia 
clear  and  quick.  Endeavour,  therefore,  to  put  your  blood 
in  motion.  Exercise  is  the  best  way  to  do  it;  but  you  may 
also  help  yourself,  in  moderation,  with  wine,  or  other 
excitements.  Only  you  must  take  care  so  tu  proportion  the 
use  of  any  artificial  stimulus  that  it  may  not  render  the 
blood  languid  by  over-exciting  it  at  first;  and  that  you  may 
be  able  to  keep  up,  by  the  natural  stimulus  only,  the  help 
you  have  given  yourself  by  the  artificial. 

Regard  the  bad  weather  as  somebody  has  advised  us  to 
handle  the  nettle.  In  proportion  as  you  are  delicate  with 
it,  it  will  make  you  feel;  but 


Do  not  the  less,  however,  on  that  account,  take  all  reason- 
able precaution  and  arms  against  it~your  boots,  Jic.,  against 
wet  feet,  and  your  great-coat  or  umbrella  against  the  rain. 
It  is  timidity  and  flight  which  are  to  be  deprecated,  not 
proper  armour  for  the  battle.  The  first  will  lay  you  open  to 
defeat  on  the  Jo.ijt  nttiick.     A  proper  use  of  the  latter  will 
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only  keep  you  strong  for  it.     Flnto  had  euch  a  high  opinion 
of  exercise  that  he  said  it  was  a  cure  even  for  a  wounded 


Diminish  your  mere  wants  as  mucli  na  possible,  whether 
you  are  rich  or  poor;  for  the  rich  man's  wants,  increasing 
by  indulgence,  are  apt  to  outweigh  even  the  abundance 
of  his  means;  and  the  poor  man's  diminution  of  them 
renders  his  means  the  greater.  Do  not  want  money,  for 
instance,  for  money's  sake.  There  is  excitement  in  the 
pursuit;  but  it  is  dashed  with  more  troubles  than  most 
others,  and  gets  lens  happiness  at  last.  On  the  other  hand, 
inci'eose  all  your  natural  and  healthy  enjoyments.  Culti- 
vate your  afternoon  fireside,  the  society  of  your  friends,  the 
company  of  agreeable  children,  music,  theatres,  amusing 
hooks,  an  urbane  and  generous  gallantry.  He  who  thinks 
any  innocent  pastime  foolish,  has  either  yet  to  grow  wiser, 
or  is  post  it.  In  the  one  case,  his  notion  of  being  childish  is 
itself  a  childish  notion.  In  the  other,  his  importance  is  of 
so  feeble  and  hollow  a  cest,  that  it  dare  not  move  for  fear  of 
tumbling  to  pieces. 

A  friend  of  ours,  who  knows  as  well  as  any  man  how  to 
unite  industry  with  enjoyment,  has  set  an  excellent  ex- 
ample to  those  who  can  afford  the  leisure,  by  taking  two 
Sabbaths  every  week  instead  of  one ;  not  Method istirnl 
Sabbaths,  but  days  of  rest  which  pay  true  homage  to  the 
Supreme  Being  by  enjoying  His  creation.  He  will  be 
gratified  at  reading  this  paragraph  on  his  second  Sunday 
morning  [Wednesday]. 

One  of  the  beat  pieces  of  advice  for  an  ailing  spirit  is  to 
go  to  no  sudden  extremes — to  adopt  no  great  and  extreme 
changes  in  diet  or  other  habits.  They  may  make  a  man 
look  very  great  and  philosophic  to  his  own  mind,  but  they 
are  not  fit  for  a  nature  to  which  custom  has  been  truly  Enid 
to  be  a  second  nature. 

Bacon  says  that  we  should  discontinue  what  we  think 
hurtful  by  little  and  little.  And  he  quotes  with  admimtioa 
tho  advice  of  CelsuK,  that  "a  man  do  vary  and  interchange 
contraries,  but  with  an  inclination  to  the  more  benign 
extreme."  "Use  fasting,"  he  says,  "and  full  eating,  but 
rather  full  eating;  watching  and  sleep,  but  rather  sleep; 
sitting  and  exercise,  but  rather  exercise;  ond  the  like. 
So  shall  nature  be  cherished,  and  yet  taught  mnsteries." 
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ON   THE   HOUSEHOLD   GODS   OF   THE 

ANCIENT3. 

(n^  ladicator,  Norember  lo,  1819.) 

Thb  anoientB  had  three  kinds  of  household  gods — the 
Daimon  (Dnmou)  or  Genius,  the  Penates,  and  the  Lares. 
The  first  was  supposed  to  be  a  spirit  allotted  to  every  man 
from  his  birth,  some  say  with  a  companion,  and  tliat  one  of 
them  was  a  suggester  of  good  thoughts,  and  the  other  of 
evil.  It  seems,  howevev,  that  the  Geuius  van  a  persoaitica- 
tion  of  the  conscience,  or  rather  of  the  prevailing  impulses 
of  the  mind,  or  the  other  self  of  a  man;  and  it  was  in  this 
sense  most  likely  that  Socrates  condescended  to  speak  of 
his  well-known  D^mon,  Genius,  or  Familiar  Spirit,  who,  as 
he  was  a  good  man,  always  advised  him  to  a  good  end. 

Of  the  belief  in  an  Evil  Genius,  a  celebrated  example  is 
furnished  in  Plutarch's  account  of  Brutus's  vision,  of  which 
Shakspeare  has  given  so  fine  a  version  ("  Julius  Oiesitr," 
act  iv.  sc.  3).  Beliefs  of  this  kind  seem  traceable  fi-om  one 
superstition  to  another,  and  in  some  instances  are  no  doubt 
immediately  so.  But  fear  and  ignorance,  and  eveu  the 
humility  of  knowledge,  are  at  hand  to  furnish  them,  where 
precedent  is  wanting.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  Romans,  who  copied  and  in  general  vulgarized  the 
Greek  mythology,  took  their  Genius  from  the  Greek 
Daimon ;  aud,  as  the  Greek  word  has  survived  and  taken 
shape  in  the  common  word  Daemon,  which  by  scornful 
reference  to  the  heathen  religion  came  at  last  to  signify  a 
Devil,  so  the  Latin  word  Genius,  not  having  been  ased 
by  the  trtmslators  of  the  Greek  Testoment,  has  survived 
with  a  better  meaning,  and  ia  employed  to  express  our 
inoet  genial  and  intellectual  faculties.  Such  and  such  a 
man  is  said  to  indulge  his  genius — he  has  a  genius  for  this 
and  that  art — he  has  a  noble  genius,  aa  airy  genius,  an 
otiginal  and  peculiar  genius.  And  as  the  Bomans,  from 
attributing  a  genius  to  every  man  at  his  birth,  came  to 
attribute  one  to  places  and  to  soils,  and  other  more  com- 
prehensive peculiarities,  so  we  have  adopted  the  same  use 
of  the  term  iato  our  poetical  phraseology.  We  speak  also 
of  the  genius,  or  idiomatic  peculiarity,  of  a  language.  One 
of  the  most  curious  and  edifying  uses  of  the  word  Genius 
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took  place  in  the  English  trnDaLation  of  the  French 
"Arabian  Nights,"  which  speaks  of  our  old  friends  the 
Genie  and  the  Genies.  This  is  nothing  more  than  the 
French  word  retained  from  the  original  translator,  who 
applied  the  Roman  word  Genius  to  the  Arabian  Dive  or 
Elf. 

One  of  the  stories  with  which  Pausauias  has  enlivened 
his  description  of  Greece  is  relative  to  a  Genius.  He  says 
that  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  having  been  killed 
hy  the  people  of  Temesa,  they  were  fated  to  sacrifice  a 
beautiful  virgin  every  year  to  his  manes.  They  were 
about  to  immolate  one  as  usual,  when  Euthymus,  a  con- 
queror in  the  Olympic  Games,  touched  with  pity  at  her 
fate  and  admiratiuu  of  her  beauty,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  resolved  to  try  if  he  could  not  put  an  end  to  bo  terrible  a 
custom.  He  accordingly  got  permission  from  the  l^tiite  to 
m&rry  her,  provided  be  could  rescue  her  from  her  dreadful 
expectant.  He  armed  himself,  waited  in  the  temple,  and 
the  Genius  appeared.  It  was  said  to  have  been  of  an 
appalling  presence.  li»  shape  was  every  way  formidable, 
its  colour  of  an  intense  black;  and  it  was  girded  about 
with  a  wolf-akin.  But  Euthymus  fought  and  conquered 
it ;  upon  whioh  it  fled  madly,  not  only  beyond  the  walls, 
bat  the  utmost  bounds  of  Temesa,  and  rushed  into  the 
sea. 

The  Penates  were  gods  of  the  house  and  family.  Col- 
lectively speaking,  they  also  presided  over  cities,  pubhc 
roads,  and  at  last  over  all  places  with  which  men  were 
conversant.  Their  chief  government,  however,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  over  the  moat  inner  and  Kecret  part  of  the 
house,  and  the  subsistence  and  welfare  of  its  inmates. 

The  I^res,  or  Lars,  were  the  lesser  and  most  familiar 
household  gods ;  and  though  their  offices  were  afterwards 
c:(tended  a  good  deal,  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
Penates,  with  whom  they  are  often  wrongly  confounded, 
their  principal  sphere  was  the  fireplace.  This  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  ;  and  the  statues  of  the  Lares  generally 
stood  about  it  in  Uttle  niches.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
in  the  shape  of  monkeys }  more  likely  mannikins,  or  rude 
little  human  images.  Some  were  made  of  wax,  some  of 
stone,  and  others  doubtless  of  any  material  for  wulpture. 
They  were  represented  with  good-natured  grinning  counte- 
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nances,  were  clothed  in  skins,  and  had  little  dogs  at  tbeir 
fMt.  Some  writers  make  them  the  oiriipring  of  the  goddess 
Mania,  who  presided  over  the  spirits  of  the  dead ;  and 
suppose  thst  originally  they  were  the  same  as  those  spirits; 
which  is  a,  very  probable  as  well  as  agreeable  superstition, 
the  old  nations  of  Italy  having  been  accustomed  to  bury 
their  dead  in  their  houses.  Upon  this  supposition,  the 
good  or  benevolent  spirits  were  called  Familiar  Lares,  and 
the  evil  or  malignant  ones  Larvce  and  Lemures.  Thus 
Milton,  in  his  awful  "  Hymn  on  the  Nativity  " : — 

In  consecrated  earth, 

And  on  the  holj  hearth, 

Tho  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  witli  miilnigUt  plaint. 

In  urns  and  oltars  ronnd, 

A  drear  and  dvinf;  sound 

Affrights  the  Klamens  at  their  service  quaint ; 

And  the  chill  marble  seema  to  sweat, 

While  each  peculiar  Power  (oregoca  liis  wonted  seat. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance 
between  these  lessei'  hoiKehold  gods  and  some  of  the  offices 
of  our  old  English  elves  and  fairies.  Dacier,  in  a  note 
upon  Horace  (Book  I.,  Od.  12},  informs  us  that  in  some 
parts  of  Languedoc,  in  his  time,  the  fireplace  was  still 
called  the  I^ ;  and  that  the  name  was  al^  given  to 
houses. 
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(Tht  Indleator,  Kovember  17,  1819.) 

s  and  pleaiMnt  thing  to  consider  tlmt  a  link 
of  personal  acquaintance  can  be  traced  up  from  the  authors 
of  our  own  times  to  those  of  Shukspeare,  and  to  Shakspcnre 
himself.  Ovid,  in  recording  with  fondness  his  intimacy 
with  Propertius  and  Horace,  regrets  that  he  had  only  seen 
Virgil  {Trist.,  Book  IV.  v.  51).  But  still  he  thinks  the 
sight  of  him  worth  remembering.  And  Pope,  when  a  child, 
prevailed  on  some  friends  l«  take  him  to  a  coffee-house 
which  Dryden  frequent«d,  merely  to  look  at  him ;  which  he 
did,  to  his  great  satisfaction.  Now,  such  of  us  as  have 
slirikcn  hands  witli  a  living  poet,  might  be  able,  perh:ips,  to 
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reckon  up  a  series  of  connecting  shakes  to  tlie  very  hand 
that  wrotti  of  Hnuilet,  and  of  FaUtaff,  and  of  Deedemona. 

With  some  living  poeU,  it  is  certain.  There  is  Thomas 
Mooro,  for  instance,  who  knew  Sheridan.  Sheridan  knew 
Johnson,  who  was  the  friend  of  Savage,  who  knew  Steele, 
who  knew  Pope.  Pope  was  intimate  with  Congreve,  and 
Oongreve  with  Drjden.  Dryden  ia  said  to  have  vifited 
Milton.  Milton  is  said  to  have  known  Davenant;  and  to 
have  been  saved  by  him  from  the  revenge  of  the  restored 
Court,  in  return  for  having  saved  Davenant  from  the 
revenge  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  if  the  link  between 
Drydeu  and  Milton,  and  Milton  and  Davenant,  is  somewhat 
apocryphal,  or  rather  dependent  on  tradition  (for  Hichard- 
son  the  painter  tells  us  the  latter  from  Pope,  who  had  it 
from  Betterton  the  actor,  one  of  Davenant  s  company),  it 
may  bo  carried  at  once  from  Dryden  to  Davenant,  with 
whom  he  was  unquestionably  intimate.  Davenant,  then, 
know  Hobbes,  who  knew  Bacon,  who  knew  Ben  Jonson, 
who  was  intimate  with  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Chapman, 
Donne,  Drayton,  Camden,  Selden,  Clarendon,  Sydney, 
Raleigh,  and  perhaps  all  the  great  men  of  Elizabeth's  and 
James's  time,  the  greatest  of  them  all  undoubtedly.  Thus 
have  we  a  link  of  "  beamy  hands  "  from  our  own  times  up 
to  Shakespeare. 

Not  to  omit  Spenser,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Davenant 
resided  some  time  in  the  family  of  Sir  Fulke  Oreville  Lord 
Brooke,  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  Spenser's 
intimacy  with  Sydney  is  mentioned  by  himself,  in  a  letter, 
etill  extant,  to  Gabriel  Harvey. 

We  wilt  now  give  the  authorities  for  our  intellectual 
pedigree.  Sheridan  ia  mentioned  in  Boswell  as  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  celebrated  club,  of  which  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
and  others  were  members.  He  had  then,  if  we  remember, 
just  written  bis  "  School  for  Scandal,"  which  made  him  the 
more  welcome.  Of  Johnson's  friendship  with  Savage  (we 
cannot  help  beginning  the  sentence  with  his  favourite  lead- 
ing preposition),  the  well-known  Life  is  an  interesting  and 
honourable  record.  It  in  said  that  in  the  commencement 
of  their  friendship  they  have  sometimes  wandered  together 
about  London  for  want  of  a  lodging;  more  likely,  for 
Savage's  want  of  it,  and  Johnson's  fear  of  offending  lum  by 
offering  a  share  of  his  own. 
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Savage's  intimEicy  with  Steele  is  recorded  in  a  pleasaui 
anecdote,  which  he  told  Johnson.  Sir  Richard  once  de.sired 
him,  "  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  importance,"  says  hia 
biographer,  "to  come  very  early  to  his  house  the  next 
morning.  Mr.  Savage. came  as  he  had  promised,  found  the 
chariot  at  the  door,  and  Sir  Richard  waiting  for  him,  and 
ready  to  go  ont.  What  was  intended,  and  whither  they 
were  to  go.  Savage  could  not  conjecture,  and  was  not  will- 
ing to  inquire ;  hut  immediately  seated  himself  with  Sir 
Richard.  The  coachman  was  ordered  to  drive,  and  they 
hurried  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
where  they  stopped  at  a  petty  tavern,  and  retired  to  a 
private  room.  Sir  Richard  then  informed  him  that  he 
intended  to  publish  a  pamphlet,  and  that  he  had  desired 
him  to  come  thither  that  be  might  write  for  him.  They 
soon  sat  down  to  the  work.  Sir  Richard  dictated,  and 
Savage  wrote,  till  the  dinner  that  had  heen  ordered  was  put 
upon  the  table.  Savage  was  surprised  at  the  meanness  of 
the  entertainment,  and  after  some  hesitation  ventured  to 
aak  for  wine,  which  Sir  Richard,  not  without  reluctance, 
ordered  to  be  brought.  They  then  finished  their  dinner, 
and  proceeded  in  their  pamphlet,  which  they  concluded  in 
the  afternoon. 

"  Mr.  Savage  then  imagined  that  bis  task  was  over,  and 
expected  that  Sir  Richard  would  call  for  the  reckoning,  and 
return  home ;  but  his  expectations  deceived  him,  for  Sir 
Richard  told  him  that  he  was  without  money,  and  that  the 
pamphlet  must  be  sold  before  the  dinner  could  be  paid  for; 
and  Savage  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  and  offer  their  new 
production  to  sale  for  two  guineas,  which  with  some 
difficulty  he  obtained.  Sir  Richard  then  returned  home, 
having  retired  that  day  only  to  avoid  his  creditors,  and 
composed  the  pamphlet  only  to  discharge  his  reckoning." 

Steele's  acqufuntance  with  Pope,  who  wrote  some  papers 
for  his  Qvardian,  appears  in  the  letters  and  other  works 
of  the  wits  of  that  time.  Johnson  supposes  that  it  was  his 
friendly  interference  which  attempted  to  bring  Pope  and 
Addison  together  after  a  jealous  separation.  Pope's  friend- 
ehip  with  Congreve  appears  also  in  his  letters.  He  also 
dedicated  the  "Iliad"  to  him,  over  the  heads  of  peers  and 
patrons.  Congreve,  whose  conversation  most  likely  partook 
of  the  elegance  and  wit  of  his  writings,  and  whose  n 
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appear  to  have  rendered  him  an  universal  favourite,  had 
the  honour  in  his  youth  of  attracting  singular  respect  and 
regard  from  Dryden.  He  was  publicly  hailed  by  him  as 
his  succ^sor,  and  affect ionately  bequeathed  the  care  of  bis 
laurels.  Dryden  did  not  know  who  had  been  looking  at 
him  in  the  coffee- house. 

Alread;  1  am  worn  with  carea  and  age, 
And  just  abandoning  the  ungratetul  stage; 
Unprofitably  kept  at  Heaven'a  expense, 
1  live  a  rent-charge  on  His  providence. 
But  yon,  vhom  every  Huse  and  Grace  adorn, 
Whom  I  foresee  to  better  fortune  bom, 
fie  kind  to  m;  Tcmains  ;  and  ob  defend, 
Against  your  judgment,  yonr  departed  friend  I 
Let  not  th'  inialting  foe  roy  fame  pursue, 
Bat  shade  those  laorelB  which  dcBcend  to  you. 

Congreve  did  so  with  great  tenderness, 

Drydeo  is  reported  to  have  asked  Milton's  permission  to 
turn  his  "Paradise  Lost"  into  a  rhyming  tragedy,  which 
be  called  "  The  State  of  Innocence,  or  the  Fall  of  Man  ; " 
a  work  such  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  mode  of 
alteration.  The  venerable  poet  is  said  to  have  answered, 
"  Ay,  young  man,  you  may  tag  my  verses  if  you  will."  Bo 
the  connection,  however,  of  Dryden  with  Milton,  or  of 
Milton  with  Davenant,  as  it  may,  Dryden  wrote  the  altera- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  "  Tempest,"  us  it  is  now  perpetrated, 
in  conjunction  with  Davenant.  They  were  great  hands, 
bat  they  should  not  have  touched  the  pure  grandeur  of 
Shakspeare.  The  intimacy  of  Davenant  with  Hobbes  is  to 
be  seen  by  their  correspondence  prefixed  to  "  Gondibert." 
Hobbes  was  at  one  time  secretary  to  Lord  Bacon,  a 
singularly  illustrious  instance  of  servant  and  master. 
Bacon  is  also  supposed  to  have  had  Ben  Jon.wn  for  a 
retainer  in  some  capacity;  but  it  is  certain  that  Jonson  bad 
his  acquaintance,  for  he  records  it  in  bis  "  Discoveries." 
And  had  it  been  otherwise,  his  link  with  the  preceding 
writers  could  be  easily  supplied  through  the  medium  of 
Oreville  and  Sydney,  and  indeed  of  many  others  of  bis  con- 
temporaries. Here,  then,  we  arrive  at  Shakspeare,  and 
feel  the  electric  virtue  of  bis  band.  Their  intimacy,  dashed 
a  little,  perhaps,  with  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Jonson,  but 
maintained  to  the  last  by  dint  of  the  nobler  part  of  him 
and  of  Shakspeare's  irresistible  fineness  of  nature,  is  a  thing 
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nfi  notorious  as  their  fame.     Fuller  says : — "  Many  were 
the  wit-combates  betwist  [Shakspeare]  and  Cen  Joneoii, 
which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon  and  an 
English  man-of-war.     Master  Jonson  (like  the  former)  was 
built  far  higher  in  learning :  solid,  but  slow  in  his  perform- 
ances.   Shakspeare,  with  the  English  man-of-war,  lesser  in 
bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack 
about,  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds,  by  the  quickness  of 
.his  wit  and  invention."     This  ia  a  happy  simile,  with  the 
exception  of   what  is   insinuated  about   Jonson's  greater 
solidity.     But  let  Jonson  show  for  himself  the  affection 
with  which  he  regarded  one  who  did  not  irritate  or  trample 
down  rivalry,  hut  rose  above  it  like  the   quiet  and  all- 
gladdening  sun,  and  turned  emulation  to  worship; — 
Sonl  of  the  a^^ct 
Til' applnusel  delight  I  the  wonder  of  oar  stage  I 
Uy  tihakapeare,  rise  I  I  trill  not  lodge  thee  hj 
ChaDcer  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beanmont  lie 
A  little  further.  t<i  make  thee  a  room  ; 
Ihoo  art  a  monument  without  a  torab; 
And  art  alive  BtiU,  while  Ihj  traok  doth  live, 
And  we  have  wita  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  bat  for  all  time. 


(The  JaduxUar,  November  17,  1819.) 

The  book  of  Isaac  Walton  upon  angling  ia  a  delightful 
performunae  in  some  respects.  It  smells  of  the  country  air, 
and  of  the  flowers  in  cottage  windows.  Its  pictures  of  rural 
scenery,  its  simjJicity,  its  snatches  of  old  songs,  are  all  good 
and  refreshing ;  and  hia  prodigious  relish  of  a  dressed 
fish  would  not  be  grudged  him,  if  he  had  killed  it  a  little 
more  decently.  He  really  seems  to  have  a  respect  for  a 
piece  of  salmon ;  to  approach  it,  like  the  grace,  with  his  hot 
off.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  mai.i,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  his  tortures  of  other  animals,  is  always  valuing  himself 
on  his  harmlcssnesB ;  and  who  actually  follows  up  one  of  his 
most  complacent  passages  of  this  kind  with  an  injunction  to 
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impale  a  cei'tain  worm  twice  upon  tlie  hook,  because  il  is 
lively,  and  mi^ht  get  off  I  All  that  can  be  Eaid  of  such  an 
extraordinary  inconBisten<^  is,  that  having  been  bred  up  in 
an  opinion  of  the  innocence  of  his  nmiisement,  and  possessing 
a  healthy  power  of  exercising  voluntary  thoughts  (as  far  as 
he  hod  any),  he  must  have  dozed  over  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question,  so  as  to  become  almost,  perhaps  quite,  iasensible 
to  it.  And  angling  does  indeed  seem  the  next  thing  to 
dreaming.  It  dispenses  with  locomotion,  reconciles  contra- 
dictions, and  renders  the  very  countenance  null  and  void. 
A  friend  of  ours,  who  is  an  admirer  of  Walton,  was  struck, 
just  as  we  were,  with  the  likeness  of  the  old  angler's  face 
to  a  fish.  It  is  hardj  angular,  and  of  no  expression.  It 
seems  to  have  been  "subdued  to  what  it  worked  in;"  to 
have  become  native  to  the  wat«ry  element.  One  might 
have  said  to  Walton,  "  Oh  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishi£ed  !  " 
He  looks  like  a  pike,  dressed  in  broadcloth  instead  of 
butter. 

Death  is  common  to  all ;  and  a  trout,  speedily  killed  by  a 
man,  may  suffer  no  worse  fate  than  from  the  jaws  of  a  pike. 
It  is  the  mode,  the  lingering  cat-like  cruelty  of  the  angler's 
sport,  that  renders  it  unworthy. 

We  should  like  to  know  what  these  grave  divines,  who 
were  anglers,  would  have  said  to  the  heavenly  maxim  of 
"  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by."  Let  us  imagine  ourselves, 
for  instance,  a  sort  of  human  fish.  Air  is  hut  a  rarer  fluid ; 
and  at  present,  in  this  November  weather,  a  supernatural 
being  who  should  look  down  upon  us  from  a  higher  atmo- 
sphere would  have  some  reason  to  regard  us  as  a  kind  of 
pedestrian  carp.  Now,  fancy  a  Genius  fishing  for  us.  Fancy 
him  baiting  fi  great  hook  with  pickled  salmon,  and  twitch- 
ing up  old  Isaac  Walton  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Lee, 
with  the  hook  through  his  ear.  How  he  would  go  up, 
roaring  and  screaming,  and  thinking  the  devil  had  got 
himl 
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LUDICROUS   EXAGGERATION. 

(_Tl.f  Tiulicalor,  NoveralHT  24,  1819.) 

Mek  of  wit  Bometimes  like  to  pamper  a  favourite  joke  into 
exaggemtion — into  a  certain  corpulence  of  facetiousne)«8. 
Their  Felish  of  the  thing  makes  them  wish  it  as  large  as 
possible ;  and  the  social  enjoyment  of  it  is  doubled  by  its  be- 
coming more  virable  to  the  eyee  of  others.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  jests  in  company  are  sometimes  built  up  by  one  hand 
after  another — "  three-piled  hyperbolee  " — till  the  overdone 
Babel  topples  and  tumbles  down  amidst  a  merry  confusion 
of  tongues. 

Falstaff  was  a  great  master  of  this  art.  He  loved  a  joke 
as  lai^e  aA  himself ;  witness  his  famous  account  of  the  men 
in  buckram.  Thus  he  tells  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  that  he 
had  lost  his  voice  "with  singing  of  anthemi ;"  and  he  calls 
Bardolph's  red  nose  "a  perpetual  triumph,  an  everlasting 
bonfire-light;"  and  says  it  has  saved  him  "a  thousand 
marks  in  links  and  torches,"  walking  with  it  "  in  the  night 
betwixt  tavern  and  tavern."  See  how  he  goee  heightening 
the  account  of  his  recruits  at  every  step: — "You  would 
think  that  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tattered  prodigals, 
lately  come  from  awine-keeping,  from  eating  draff  and  husks. 
A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way,  and  told  me  I  had  unloaded 
all  the  gibbets,  and  pressed  the  dead  bodies.  No  eye  hath 
seen  such  scare-crows.  Ill  not  march  through  Coventry 
with  them,  that's  flat.  Nay,  and  the  villains  march  wide 
betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on ;  for,  indeed,  I  had 
most  of  them  out  of  prison.  There's  but  a  shirt  and  a  half 
in  all  my  company;  and  the  half -shirt  is  two  napkins, 
tacked  together,  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  a 
herald's  coat  without  sleeves  I  " 

There  is  a  very  humorous  piece  of  exaggeration  in 
"  Butler's  Remains,"  a  collection,  by-the-by,  well  worthy  of 
"  Hudibras,"  and,  indeed,  of  more  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  Butler  is  defrauded  of  his  fame  with  readers  of 
taste  who  happen  to  he  no  politicians,  when  "  Hudibras  "  is 
printed  without  this  appendage.  The  piece  we  allude  to  is 
a  short  description  of  Holland  : — 
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That  feed,  like  c.innibnb,  on  other  fishes, 
And  ner\e  lEieir  i;ouiiiii-germans  up  in  dishes ; 
A  land  t\iai  tides  at  anchor,  and  is  moored, 
In  which  they  do  not  live,  bat  go  aboard. 

We  do  not  know,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to 
discover,  whetfaer  Butler  wrote  his  minor  pieces  before 
those  of  the  great  patriot  Andrew  Marvell,  who  rivalled 
him  in  wit,  and  excelled  him  in  poetry.  Marvell,  though 
born  later,  seema  to  hiive  been  known  earlier  aa  an  author. 
He  was  certainly  known  publicly  before  him.  But  in  the 
political  poems  of  Marvel!  there  is  a  ludicreuB  "  Character  of 
Holland,"  which  might  be  pronounced  to  be  either  the  copy  or 
the  original  of  Butler's,  if  in  those  anti-Batavian  times  the 
Hollander  had  not  been  baited  by  all  the  wits ;  and  were  it 
not  probable  that  the  unwieldy  monotony  of  his  character 
gave  rise  to  much  the  tiame  ludicrous  imagery  in  many  of 
their  fancies.  Maryell's  wit  has  the  advantage  of  Butler's, 
not  in  learning  or  multiplicity  of  contrasts  (for  nobody  ever 
beat  him  there),  but  in  a  greater  variety  of  them,  and  in 
being  able,  from  the  more  poetical  turn  of  his  mind,  to 
bring  graver  and  more  imaginative  things  to  wait  upon  hia 

He  thus  opens  the  battery  upon  our  amphibious  neigh- 
Holland,  that  scarce  defwrvea  the  name  of  land. 
As  but  the  oS-scouring  of  the  British  sand ; 
And  so  macb  earth  as  was  contribnted 
By  English  pilots  when  they  heaved  the  lead. 
Or  what  by  the  ocean's  slow  alluvion  fell. 
Of  shipwrecked  cockle  and  the  mnssel-ahcll. 

Olad  then,  as  miners  who  have  found  the  or«, 
They,  with  mad  labaur,  fished  the  land  to  shore; 
And  dived  as  desperately  for  each  piece 
Of  earth,  as  if  't  had  been  of  ambergreece  ; 
Collecting  anxiously  small  loads  of  clay, 
Less  than  what  building  snallowB  bear  away  : 
Or  than  those  pills  which  sordid  beetles  rowl 
Transfusing  into  them  their  dunghill  soul. 

He  goes  on  in  &  strain  of  exquisite  hyperbola . — • 
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And  to  the  stake  a  slrugglinif  eouHlr^  bound. 
Where  barking  waves  still  bait  the  forced  gronad ; 
lluildiiig  thtir  watf^ry  Babel  fur  more  higli 
To  reoch  tlie  sea,  than  those  to  scale  the  «kj. 
Yet  still  his  claim  the  injured  ocean  lajed. 
And  oft  at  leap-frog  o'er  their  steeples  played ; 
As  if  ou  parpoic  it  on  land  had  come 
To  show  them  what's  their  Mare  Liberum. 
A  daily  deluge  over  them  docs  boil ; 
The  earth  and  water  play  at  level-coyl. 
The  fish  oft-times  the  hurgher  dispossessed. 
And  sat,  not  as  a  meat,  but  as  a  guest : 
And  oft  the  Tritons,  and  the  Sea-njmphs.  saw 
Whole  shoals  of  D.  tch  served  up  for  cabillau. 
Or,  as  they  over  the  new  level  ranged, 
For  pickleil  herring,  pickled  Heeren  changed. 
Nature,  it  seemed,  ashamed  of  her  mistake, 
Would  t.  row  their  land  away  at  duck-and-droke . 
Therefore,  Necessity,  that  first  made  kings, 
Something  like  government  among  them  brings  : 
Tot  as  with  Pigmys,  who  beat  kills  the  crane. 
Among  the  hungry  be  that  treasures  grain. 
Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  bllnkard  reign^ 
So  rules  among  Ihe  drowned  he  Ihat  drains. 
Not  who  first  sees  the  rising  sun  commands  ; 
But  who  could  flrst  di.icera  the  rising  lands. 
Who  best  could  know  to  pump  an  earth  so  leak, 
Him  they  Ibeir  lord  and  country's  father  speak. 
To  make  a  bank  was  a  great  plot  of  state  ; — 
Invent  a  shovel,  and  be  a  magistrate. 

We  c.in  never  read  these  or  some  other  ludicrous  rerses 
of  Murvell,  even  when  by  ourselves,  without  laughter;  but 
W6  must  curtail  our  self-indulgence  for  the  present. 


FATAL  MISTAKE   OF  NEKVOUS  DISOEDKPvS 
FOR   INSANITY. 

(The  Indicator,  November  24,  1819.) 

Thebe  is  this  great  difference  between  what  is  generally 
understood  by  the  word  insanity,  and  the  nervous  or  melan- 
choly disorders,  tho  excess  of  which  is  so  often  confounded 
with  it.  Insanity  is  a  consequence  of  malformation  of  the 
brain,  and  is  by  no  means  of  necessity  attended  with  melan- 
choly, or  even  ill  health.     The  patient,  in  the  very  mi:V.  t  cf 
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it,  ifloften  strong,  healthy,  and  even  cheerful.  On  the  other 
hand,  nervous  disoi'ders,  ov  even  melancholy  in  its  most 
aggravated  state,  is  notLing  but  the  exce^D  of  a  stato  of 
Btomach  and  blood,  extremely  common.  The  mind,  no 
doubt,  will  act  upon  that  state  and  oxaspernte  it;  but  there 
is  great  reaction  between  mind  and  body ;  and  as  it  is  a 
common  thing  for  a  man  in  an  ordinary  fever,  or  fit  of  tho 
bile,  to  be  melancholy,  and  even  to  do  or  feel  inclined  to  do 
nn  extravagant  thing,  so  it  is  as  common  for  him  to  get 
well,  and  be  quite  cheerful  again.  Thus,  it  is  among  witless 
people  that  the  true  insanity  will  be  found.  It  is  the  more 
intelligent  that  are  subject  to  the  other  disordcra ;  and  a 
proper  use  of  their  intelligence  will  show  them  what  the 


But  weak  treatment  may  fiighten  the  intelligent.  A 
kind  person  for  insfeiuee,  in  a  fit  of  melancholy,  may  confess 
tliat  he  feels  an  inclination  to  do  some  desperate  or  even 
cruel  thing.  This  is  often  treated  at  once  as  insanity, 
instead  of  an  excess  of  the  kind  just  mentioned  ;  and  the 
person,  seeing  he  is  thought  mad,  begins  to  tliink  himself  so, 
and  at  last  acts  as  if  he  were.  This  is  a  lamentable  evil ; 
but  it  does  not  Btop  here.  The  children  or  other  relatives 
of  the  pei-son  may  become  victims  to  the  mistake.  They 
think  there  is  madness,  as  the  phrase  i.",  "  in  the  family ; " 
and  BO,  whenever  they  feel  ill,  or  meet  with  a  misfortune, 
the  thought  will  prey  upon  their  minds,  and  this  may  lead 
to  catastrophes  with  which  they  have  really  no  more  to  do 
than  any  other  sick  or  unfortunate  people.  How  many 
persons  have  committed  an  extravagance  in  a  brain  fever 
or  undergone  hallucinations  of  mind  in  consequence  of 
getting  on  ague,  or  taking  opium,  or  fifty  other  causes !  And 
yet  the  moment  the  lenst  wandering  of  mind  is  observed  in 
them,  others  become  frightened  ;  their  fright  is  manifested 
beyond  all  necessity ;  and  the  patients  and  their  family 
miist  suffer  for  it,  ITiey  seem  to  think  that  no  disorder  can 
properly  be  held  a  true  Christian  sickness,  and  fit  for  chari- 
table interpretation,  but  whei-e  the  patient  has  gone 
regularly  to  bed,  and  had  curtains,  and  caudle-cups,  and 
nurses  about  him,  like  a  welUbehaved  respectable  sick 
gentleman.  But  this  state  of  things  implies  muscular 
weakness,  or  weakness  of  that  sort  which  renders  the 
bodily  action  feeble.     Now,  in  nervous  disorders  the  mus- 
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cular  action  may  be  as  sti-ong  as  ever;  and  people  may 
reasonably  be  allowed  a  world  of  illness,  sitting  in  their 
cbnira,  or  even  walking  or  running. 

These  mistaken  pronouncers  upon  disease  ought  to  be 
told  that  when  tliey  are  thus  unwarrantably  frightened, 
they  are  partaking  of  the  very  essence  of  what  they  mis- 
apprehend ;  for  it  is  f(ar,  in  all  its  various  degrees  and 
modifications,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  nervousness  and 
melancholy ;  not  fear  in  its  ordinary  sense,  as  opposed  to 
cowardice  (for  a  man  who  would  shudder  at  n  bat,  or  a 
vague  idea,  may  be  bold  as  a  lion  against  an  enemy),  but 
imaginative  fear, — fear  either  of  something  known,  or  of 
the  patient  knows  not  what — a  vague  sense  of  terror,  un 
impulse,  an  apprehension  of  ill — dwelling  upon  some  pain- 
ful and  worrying  thought.  Now,  this  suffering  is  inevitably 
connected  with  a  weak  state  of  the  body  in  some  respects, 
particularly  of  the  stomach.  Hundreds  will  lie  found  to 
have  felt  it,  if  patients  inquire ;  but  the  mind  is  sometimes 
afraid  of  acknowledging  its  apprehensions  even  to  itself; 
and  thus  fear  broods  over  and  hatches  fear. 

Insanity  itself  property  means  nothing  but  unhealthiness, 
or  unsoundness.  Derangement  explains  itself,  and  may 
surely  mean  vei'y  harmless  things.  Melancholy  is  com- 
pounded of  two  words,  which  signify  dark  bile.  Hypo- 
chondria is  the  name  of  one  of  the  regions  of  the  stomach — 
a  very  instructive  etymology.  And  lunacy  refers  to  elTects, 
real  or  imaginary,  of  particular  statos  of  the  moon,  which, 
if  anything  after  all,  are  nothing  more  than  what  every 
delicate  constitution  feels  in  its  degree  from  particular  states 
of  the  weather;  for  weather,  like  the  tides,  is  apt  to  be  in 
such  and  such  a  condition  when  the  moon  presents  such  and 
such  a  face. 

It  has  been  said — 

Greet  wits  to  madness  nearly  ate  allied. 

It  is  curious  that  he  who  wrote  the  saying  (Dryden)  was  a 
very  sound  wit  to  the  end  of  his  life;  while  his  wife,  who 
was  of  ft  weak  understanding,  became  insane.  An  excellent 
writer  (Wordswoi-th)  has  written  an  idle  couplet  about  the 
insanity  of  poets  ; — 
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If  he  did  not  mean  madness  in  the  ordiDaiy  eeoBe,  he  should 
not  hsive  written  this  line.  If  he  did,  he  ought  not  to  have 
fallen,  in  the  teeth  of  his  information,  into  so  vulgar  an 
error.  There  are  very  few  instances  of  insane  poet«,  or  of 
insane  great  understandingB  of  any  Bort.  Bacon,  Milton, 
Newton,  Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  &c.,  were  all  of  minds  as 
sound  as  they  were  great.  So  it  has  been  with  the  infinite 
majority  of  literary  men  of  all  countries.  If  Tasao  and  a 
few  others  were  exceptions,  they  were  but  exceptions,  and 
the  derangement  in  these  eminent  men  has  very  doubtful 
characters  about  it,  and  is  sometimee  made  a  question. 
Collins,  whose  case  was,  after  all,  one  of  inanition  rather 
than  insanity,  had  been  a  free  liver,  and  seems  to  have  been  . 
hurt  by  having  a  fortune  left  him.  Cowper  was  weak- 
bodied,  and  beset  by  Methodists.  Swift's  body  was  full  of 
bad  humours.  He  himeelf  attributed  his  disordered  system 
to  the  effects  of  a  surfeit  of  fruit  on  his  stomach,  and  in  his 
last  illness  he  used  to  break  out  in  enormous  boils  and 
blisters.  This  was  a  violent  effort  of  nature  to  help  and 
purify  the  current  of  bis  blood — the  main  object  in  all  such 
cases.  r>r.  Johnson,  who  was  subject  to  misteof  melancholy, 
used  to  fancy  he  should  go  mad ;  but  he  never  did. 

E^xercise,  conversation,  cheerful  society,  amusements  of  all 
sorts,  or  a  kind,  patient,  and  gradual  helping  of  the  bodily 
health,  till  the  mind  be  capable  of  amusement — these  are 
the  cures,  the  only  cures,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  almost 
infallible  cures,  of  nervous  disorders,  however  excessive. 
Above  all,  the  patient  should  be  told  that  there  has  often 
been  an  end  bo  that  torment  of  one  haunting  idea,  which 
is,  indeed,  a  great  and  venerable  suffering.  Many  persons 
have  got  over  it  in  a  week,  a  few  weeks,  or  a  month,  some 
in  a  few  months,  some  not  for  years;  but  they  have  got 
over  it  at  last.  There  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in 
the  life  of  our  great  King  Alfred.  He  was  seised,  says  bis 
contemporary  biographer,  with  such  a  strange  illness  while 
sitting  at  table  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  (we  think)  of  his 
age,  tliat  he  shrieked  sloud ;  and  for  twenty  years  after- 
wards this  illness  so  preyed  upon  him,  that  the  relief  of  one 
hour  was  embittered  by  what  he  dreaded  would  come  tht* 
nest.  His  disorder  is  conjectured  by  some  to  have  been  an 
internal  cancer;  by  others,  with  more  probability,  the  black 
bile,  or  melancholy.     The  physicians  of  those  times  knew 
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nothing  about  it;  aud  the  people  showed  at  once  their 
igaoracce,  and  their  admiration  of  the  king,  bj  saying  that 
the  devil  had  caused  it  out  of  ieolous;.  It  was  probably 
produced  by  ansiety  for  the  state  of  his  country ;  but  the 
Bame  thing  which  wounded  him  might  have  helped  to  keep 
him  up,  for  he  had  plenty  of  business  to  attend  to,  and 
fought  with  hiK  own  hand  in  fifty-six  pitched  battles.  Sow, 
exactly  twenty  years  after,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age 
(if  our  former  recollection  iu  right),  this  disorder  totally  left 
him,  and  hie  great  heart  was  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  a 
heaven  of  healUt  and  calmness. 


MISTS  AND  FOGS. 
(7^e  indicator,  November  31,  1819.) 

Fogs  and  mints,  being  nothing  but  vapours  which  the 
cold  air  will  not  suffer  to  evaporate,  must  have  body  enough 
to  present  a  gorgeous  aspect  next  the  sun.  Totheeyeof  an 
eagle,  or  whatever  other  eyes  there  may  be  to  look  down 
upon  them,  they  must  appear  like  masses  of  cloudy  gold. 
In  fact,  they  are  but  clouds  unriaen.  The  City  of  Tx>ndon,  at 
the  time  we  are  writing  this  article,  is  literally  a  city  in  the 
clouds.  Its  inhabitant^  walk  through  the  same  airy  hea[» 
which  at  other  times  float  far  over  their  heads  in  the  sky, 
or  minister  with  glorious  faces  to  the  setting  sun. 

We  do  not  say  that  any  one  can  "  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand  " 
by  thinking  on  a  fine  sunset;  or  that  sheer  imagination  of 
any  sort  can  make  it  a  very  ngreeable  thing  to  feel  as  if 
one's  body  were  wrapped  round  with  cold  wet  paper ;  much 
less  to  flounder  through  guttera,  or  run  against  posts.  Bnt 
the  mind  can  often  help  itself  with  agreeable  images  against 
disagrooable  ones ;  or  pitch  itaelf  round  to  the  best  sides 
and  aapecta  of  tlii'm.  The  solid  and  fiery  ball  of  the  sun, 
stuck,  as  it  were,  in  the  thick,  foggy  atmosphere  ;  the  moon 
just  winning  her  way  thi-ougli  it  into  beams ;  nay,  the 
very  candles  and  gaslights  in  the  shop-windowa  of  a  misty 
evening — all  have,  in  our  eyes,  their  agi-eeable  vai'ieties  of 
contrast  to  the  sun'ounding  liaze.  We  have  even  halted, 
of  a  dreary  autumnal  evening,  at  that  open  part  of  the 
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Strand  by  St.  Clement's,  and  seen  the  cluu-cb,  n-bicli  ia  a 
poor  structure  of  itself,  take  an  aspei^t  of  ghastly  grandeur 
from  the  dark  atmosphere ;  looking  like  a  tall  white  moss 
mounting  np  interminably  into  the  night  overhead. 

The  poets,  who  are  the  common  friends  that  keep  up  the 
intercourse  betwesn  nature  and  humanity,  have  in  number- 
less passages  done  justice  to  these  melancholy  visitors,  and 
shown  us  what  grand  personages  they  .ire.  To  mention 
only  a  few  of  tlie  most  striking : — When  Thetifl,  in  Homer's 
"Iliad"  (Book  I,  v.  359),  rises  out  of  the  sea  to  console 
Achilles,  she  issues  forth  in  a  mi^t ;  like  the  gigantic 
Genius  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  The  reader  is  to  suppose 
that  the  mist,  after  aitcending,  comes  gliding  over  the  water, 
and  condensing  itself  into  a  human  shape,  lands  the  white- 
footed  goddess  on  the  shore. 

When  Achilles,  after  his  long  and  vindictive  absence  from 
the  Greek  armies,  reappears  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  friend  Putroolus,  and  stands  before  the  appalled  Trojan 
armies,  who  are  thrown  into  confusion  at  the  very  sight, 
Minerva,  to  render  his  aspect  the  more  astonishing  and 
awful,  puts  about  his  head  a  halo  of  golden  mist,  streaming 
upwards  with  fire  (Book  XVIII.  v.  205).  He sliouts  aloud 
under  this  preternatural  diadem  ;  Minerva  throws  into  his 
shout  her  own  immortal  voice  with  a  strange  unnatural 
cry ;  at  which  the  horses  of  the  Trojan  warriors  run  round 
with  their  chaHotfi,  and  twelve  of  their  noblest  captains 
pensh  in  the  crush. 

A  mist  was  the  usual  clothing  of  the  gods  when  they  de- 
scended to  earth ;  especially  of  Apollo,  whose  brightness 
had  double  need  of  mitigation.  Homer,  to  heighten  the 
dignity  of  UlysspA,  has  finely  given  him  the  same  covering, 
when  he  passes  through  the  Court  of  Antinous,  and  suddenly 
appears  before  the  thi'one.  This  has  been  turned  to  happy 
account  by  Virgil,  and  to  a  new  and  noble  one  by  Milton, 
Virgil  makes  j^neas  issue  suddenly  from  a  mist,  at  the 
moment  when  his  friends  think  him  lost,  and  the  beautiful 
Queen  of  Carthnge  is  wishing  his  presence.  Milton — but 
we  will  give  one  or  two  of  his  n>iiior  uses  of  mists,  by  way 
of  making  a  chmax  of  the  one  alluded  to.  If  Satan,  for 
instance,  goes  lurking  about  Paradise,  it  is  "  like  a  black 
mist  low  creeping."  If  the  angels  on  guard  glide  about 
it,  upon  their  gentler  errand,  it  is  like  fairer  vnpours — 
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On  tbe  ground 
Glidise  meteoroQS,  as  eveniog-mist 
Bi^en  ^om  a  river  o'er  the  marUh  glide;, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  tbe  labourer'ii  heel 
Homeward  ictnmiDg. 

Now,  behold  one  of  hia  greatest  imaginationa  Tbe  fallen 
demigods  are  assembled  in  Faudemonium,  waiting  tbe 
return  of  their  "great  adventurer"  from  his  "aenrcli  of 
woilds." 

At  last — as  from  a  cloud,  his  fulgent  head 
And  shape  Htaj-bright  appeared,  or  brighter ;  clad 
With  what  permisaive  glory  gince  hia  fall 
Wan  left  him,  or  false  glitter,    Alt  amazed 


Tlieir  might;  chief  returned. 

There  is  a  piece  of  imagination  in  Apollonius  Rhodtus, 
worthy  of  Milton  or  Homer.  The  Argonadts,  in  broad 
daylight,  are  suddenly  benighted  at  sea  with  a  black  fog. 
They  pray  to  Apollo,  and  he  descends  from  heavec,  and, 
lighting  on  a  rock,  holds  up  his  illustrious  bow,  which  aboottt 
A  guiding  Btar  for  them  to  an  island. 

Spenser,  in  a  most  romantic  chapter  of  the  "  Faery 
Queene  "  (Book  II.I,  seems  to  have  taken  the  idea  of  a  be- 
nighting from  Apollonius,  as  well  as  to  have  had  an  eye  to 
some  passages  of  the  "  Odyssey  ;"  but,  like  all  great  poets, 
what  he  borrows  only  brings  worthy  companionship  to  some 
fine  invention  of  his  own. 

Ovid  has  turned  a  mist  to  his  usual  account,  nn  amatory 
one.  It  is  where  Jupiter,  to  conceal  his  amour  with  lo, 
throws  a  cloud  over  the  valley  of  Tempo.  There  is  a  picture 
of  Jupiter  and  lo,  by  Correggio,  in  which  that  great  artist 
has  finely  availed  himself  of  the  circumstance ;  the  head  of 
the  father  of  gods  and  men  coming  placidly  out  of  the  cioud, 
upon  the  young  lips  of  lo,  like  the  very  benignity  of 
creation. 
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far  countries. 

(TA*  TaiUcalor,  December  8,  18:9.) 

There  is  no  Gurer  mark  of  a  vain  people  than  their  treating 
other  nations  with  contempt,  especially  those  of  whom  they 
know  least.  It  is  better  to  verify  the  proverb,  and  take 
everything  unknown  for  magnificent,  rather  than  predeter- 
mine it  to  be  worthless.  The  gain  is  greater.  The  instinct 
is  more  judicious.  When  we  mention  the  French  as  an 
instance,  we  do  not  mean  to  be  invidious.  Most  nations 
have  their  good  as  well  as  bod  features;  and  in  "  Vanity 
Fair"  there  are  many  booths. 

The  French,  not  long  ago,  praised  one  of  their  neighbours 
BO  highly,  that  the  latter  is  suspected  to  have  lost  as  much 
modesty  as  the  former  gained  by  it.  But  they  did  this  as 
a  set-off  against  theii'  own  despots  and  bigots.  When  they 
again  became  the  greatest  power  in  Europe,  they  had  a 
relapse  of  their  old  egotism.  The  French,  though  on 
amiable  and  intelligent  people,  are  not  an  imnginative  one. 
The  greatest  height  they  go  ia  in  a  balloon.  They  get  no 
farther  than  France,  let  them  go  where  they  will.  They 
"run  the  great  circle  and  are  still  at  home,"  like  the  squirrel 
in  his  rolling  cage.  Instead  of  going  to  Kature  in  their 
poetry,  they  would  mnke  her  come  to  them,  and  dress  her- 
self at  their  last  new  toilet.  In  practical  philosophy  and 
metaphysics,  they  divest  themselves  of  gross  prejudices,  and 
then  think  they  are  in  as  graceful  a  state  of  nakedness  as 
Adam  and  Eve. 

At  the  time  when  the  French  had  this  fit  upon  them  of 
praising  the  English  (which  was  nevertheless  the  honester 
one  of  the  two),  they  took  to  praising  the  Chinese  for 
numberless  unknown  qualities.  This  seems  a  contradiction 
to  the  near-sightedness  we  speak  of ;  but  the  reason  they 
praised  them  was,  that  the  Chinese  had  the  roerit  of  un- 
bounded religious  toleration ;  a  great  and  extraordinary  one, 
certainly,  and  not  the  less  so  for  having  been,  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  work  of  one  man.  All  the  romance  of  China, 
such  OS  it  was — anything  in  which  they  differed  from  the 
French — their  dress,  their  porcelain  towers,  their  Oitiut 
Wall — was  nothing.  It  was  the  particular  agreement  wiili 
the  philosophers. 
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It  happened,  curiously  eiioiigli,  tliiit  tbey  could  not  have 
selected  for  their  panegyric  a  nation  apparently  more  con- 
temptuous of  others ;  or  at  least  more  Belf<satisfied  and  un- 
imaginative. The  Chinese  ai-e  cunning  and  ingenious,  and 
have  a  great  talent  at  bowing  out  ambafisadors  who  come  to 
vibit  them.  But  it  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  what 
appears  to  be  their  general  character  that  they  should  pay 
strangers  even  this  equivocal  compliment ;  for,  under  a 
prodigious  mask  of  politeness,  they  are  not  slow  to  evince 
their  contempt  of  other  nations  whenever  any  comparison 
is  insinuated  with  the  subjects  of  the  Brother  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon.  Tlie  knowledge  they  respect  in  us  most  is  that 
of  gun-making,  and  of  the  'East  Indian  passage.  When  our 
countrymen  showed  them  a  map  of  the  earth,  they  inquired 
for  China;  and,  on  Siuling  that  it  only  made  a  little  piece 
in  A  corner,  could  not  contain  their  derision.  They  thought 
that  it  was  the  main  territory  in  the  middle — the  apple  of 
the  world's  eye. 

Greece  had  a  lofty  notion  of  the  Persians  and  the  Great 
King,  till  Xerxes  came  over  to  teach  it  better,  and  betrayed 
the  softness  of  their  skulls. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  Arabians,  at  the  time  when 
they  had  the  chief  accomplishments  of  the  world  to  them- 
selves :  as  we  see  by  their  delightful  tales.  Everything 
shines  with  them  in  the  distance,  like  a  sunset.  What  an 
amiable  people  are  their  Persians  !  What  a  wonderful  place 
is  the  island  of  Serendib!  You  would  think  nothing  could 
be  finer  than  the  Caliph's  city  of  Bagdad,  till  you  hear  of 
Gi-and  Cairo ;  and  how  has  that  epithet  and  that  name 
towered  in  the  imagination  of  all  those  who  have  not  had 
the  misfortune  to  see  the  modem  city !  Sindbad  was 
respected,  like  TJlysKe.i,  because  he  had  seen  so  many 
adventures  and  nations. 

It  was  one  of  the  workings  of  the  gi-cat  Alfred's  mind,  to 
know  about  far  distant  countries.  There  is  a  trauflation 
by  him  of  a  book  of  geography;  and  he  even  employeil 
people  to  ti-avel — a  great  stretch  of  intellectual  munifi- 
cence for  those  times.  About  the  same  period,  llarouu  al 
Raschid  (whom  our  manhood  ia  startled  to  find  almost  a 
less  real  person  than  we  thought  him,  for  his  very  reality) 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  "Kmperor  of  the  West,  Charlemagne. 
Here  is  Arabian  and  Italian  romance  shaking  hand^r  in 
person! 
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The  Crusades  pierced  into  a  new  world  of  remotenoss. 
We  do  not  know  wbetUer  thom  were  much  benefited  who 
took  part  in  them  ;  but  for  the  imaginative  persona  ramain- 
ing  At  home,  the  idea  of  going  to  Palestine  must  have  been 
like  travelling  into  a  supematuml  world. 

How  like  a  return  from  the  moon  must  have  been  the 
reappearance  of  such  travellers  as  Sir  John  MandevUIe, 
Marco  Folo,  and  William  de  Rubruquis,  with  their  news  of 
Frester  John,  the  Great  Mogul,  and  the  Great  Cham  of 
Fartary  [  The  long-lost  voyager  must  have  been  like  a 
person  consecrated  iu  all  the  quarters  of  heaven.  His 
staff  and  hia  beard  must  have  looked  like  relics  of  his 
former  self.  Thomson,  a  Scotchman,  speaking  of  the 
western  isles  of  his  own  country,  has  that  delicious  line,  full 
of  a  dreary  yet  lulling  pleasure : — 


Id  childhood,  the  total  ignorance  of  the  world,  especially 
when  we  are  brought  up  in  some  confined  spot,  renders 
everything  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  dwelling  a  distance 
and  a  romance.  Mr.  Lamb,  in  his  "  Kecollections  of 
Christ's  Hospital,"  says  that  he  remembers  when  some 
half-dozen  of  his  schoolfellowa  set  off,  "  without  mnp, 
card,  or  compass,  on  a  serious  espedition  to  find  out  Philip 
QuarWa  Island."  We  once  encountered  a  set  of  boys 
B3  romantic.  It  was  at  no  greater  distance  than  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  near  Hampsteod  -  and  yet  the  spot  wna  so 
perfectly  Cisalpine  to  them,  that  two  of  them  came  up  to 
ua  with  looks  of  hushing  eagerness,  and  asked  "whether, 
on  the  other  side  of  that  hill,  there  were  not  robbers ;"  to 
which  the  minor  adventurer  of  the  two  added,  "And  some 
say  serpents."  They  had  all  got  bows  and  arrows,  and  were 
evidently  hovering  about  the  place,  betwixt  daring  and 
apprehension,  as  on  the  borders  of  some  wild  region.  We 
smiled  to  think  which  it  was  that  husbanded  their  suburb 
wonders  to  more  advantage,  they  or  we ;  for  while  they 
peopled  the  place  with  robbers  and  serpents,  we  wero 
peopling  it  with  sylvans  and  fairies. 
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A  TALE  FOR  A  CHIMNEY  COKNER. 

{Tlie  /m7(TO«ir,  December  15,  iSig) 

A  HAN  who  does  not  contribute  his  quota  of  grim  storiefl 
nowadays  seema  hardly  to  be  free  of  the  republic  of  letters. 
He  is  bound  to  wear  a  death's-head  as  port  of  his  insignia. 
If  he  does  not  frighten  everybody,  he  ia  nobody.  If  he  doos 
not  shock  the  ladies,  what  can  be  expected  of  him  1 

We  confess  we  think  very  cheaply  of  these  stories  in 
general.  A  story,  merely  horrible  or  even  awful,  which 
contains  no  sentiment  elevating  to  the  humnn  heart  and  ita 
hopes,  is  a  mere  appeal  t^i  the  least  judicious,  least  healthy, 
and  least  masculine  of  our  passions — fear.  They  whose 
attention  can  be  gravely  arrested  by  it  are  in  a  fit  state  to 
receive  any  absurdity  with  their  wits  off;  and  this  ia  the 
cause  why  less  talents  are  required  to  enforce  it  than  in 
any  other  species  of  composition.  With  this  opinion  of 
•uch  things,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  we  would 
undertake  to  write  a  dozen  horrible  stories  in  a  day,  all  of 
which  should  make  the  common  worshippers  of  power,  who 
were  not  in  the  very  healthiest  condition,  turn  pale.  We 
would  tell  of  haunting  old  women,  and  knocking  ghosts, 
and  solitary  lean  hands,  and  Empusas  on  one  leg,  and 
ladies  growing  longer  and  longer,  and  horrid  eyes  meeting 
us  through  key-holes,  and  plaintive  heads,  and  shrieking 
statues,  and  shocking  anomalies  of  shape,  and  things  which 
when  seen  drive  people  mad :  and  indigestion  knows  what 
besides.  But  who  would  measure  talents  with  a  leg  of  veal, 
or  a  German  sausage  ? 

A  child  has  a  reasonable  respect  for  a  raw-he&d-and- 
bloody-bones,  because  all  images  whataoever  of  pain  and 
terror  are  new  and  fearful  to  his  inexperienced  age. 
Holbein's  "  Dance  of  Death,"  in  which  every  grinning 
skeleton  leads  along  a  man  of  rank,  from  the  Pope  to  the 
gentleman,  iaa  good  memento  mori  ,■  but  there  the  skeletons 
have  an  air  of  the  ludicrous  and  satirical.  If  we  were 
threatened  with  them  in  a  grave  way,  as  spectres,  we 
should  have  a  right  to  ask  how  they  could  walk  about 
without  muscles.  Thus,  many  of  the  tales  written  by  such 
authors  as  the  late  Mr.  Ijewis,  who  wanted  sentiment  to 
complete  his  talents,  are  quite  puerile.     When  his  spectral 
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aims  go  about  bleeding,  we  think  they  ought  in  decency  to 
have  applied  to  some  ghost  of  a  surgeon.  His  little  grey 
men,  who  sit  munchiDg  beartn,  are  of  a  piece  with  fellows 
that  eat  cats  for  a  wager. 

A  ghost  story,  to  be  a  good  one,  should  unite  as  much  ns 
possible  objects  such  as  they  are  in  life  with  a  preternatural 
spirit.  And  to  be  a  perfect  one — at  least,  to  add  to  the 
other  utility  of  excitement  a  moral  utility — they  should 
imply  some  great  sentiment;  something  that  oomes  out  of 
the  next  world  to  remind  us  of  our  duties  in  this  ;  or  some- 
thing that  helps  to  carry  on  the  idea  of  our  humanity  into 
aft«r-life,  even  when  we  least  think  we  shall  take  it  with 
us.  When  "  the  buried  majesty  of  Denmark "  revisits 
earth  to  speak  to  his  son  Hamlet,  he  comes  armed,  as  he 
used  to  be,  in  his  complete  steel.  TTin  visor  is  raised,  and 
the  same  fine  face  is  there ;  only,  in  spite  of  his  punishing 
enand  and  his  own  eofierings,  with 


Reanimation  is  perhaps  the  most  ghastly  of  all  ghastly  things, 
uniting  OS  it  does  an  appearance  of  natural  interdiction  from 
the  next  world  with  a  supernatural  experience  of  it.  Our 
human  consciousness  is  jarred  out  of  its  self-possession. 
The  extremes  of  habit  and  newness,  of  commonplace  and 
astonishment,  meet  suddenly,  without  the  kindly  introduc- 
tion of  death  and  change ;  and  the  stranger  appals  us  in 
proportion.  When  the  account  appeared  the  other  day  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  galvanized  dead  body,  whose  features 
as  well  as  luubs  underwent  such  contortions  that  it  seemed 
as  if  it  were  about  to  rise  up,  one  tdmoet  expected  to  hear, 
for  the  first  time,  news  of  the  other  world. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  in  that  voyage  of  his  to  the  brink  of  alt 
unutterable  things,  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  (which  works 
out,  however,  a  fine  sentiment),  does  not  set  mere  ghosts  or 
hobgoblins  to  man  the  ship  again,  when  its  crew  are  dead  ; 
but  reanimates,  for  a  while,  the  crew  themselvee.  The 
most  appalling  personage  in  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  is  the 
Spectre- woman,  who  is  called  Life-in-I>eath.  Mr.  Coleridge 
renders  the  most  hideous  abstraction  more  terrible  than  it 
could  otherwise  have  been,  by  embodying  it  in  its  own 
reverse.  "Death"  not  only  "lives"  in  it,  but  the  "un- 
utterable" becomes  uttered.     To  see  such  an  unearthly 
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passage  end  ia  such  earthliness,  seemB  at  tlio  moment  to 
turn  commotiplace  itself  into  a  sort  of  epectral  doubt. 

Now  let  us  put  our  knees  a  little  nearer  the  fire,  and  teil 
a  homelier  story  about  lifo-in -death.  The  groundwork  of 
it  is  in  Sandys's  "  Commentary  upon  Ovid,"  and  quoted 
from  Sabinufl. 

A  gentleman  of  Bavaria,  of  a  noble  family,  was  so 
afflict«d  at  the  death  of  his  wife,  that,  unable  to  bear 
the  company  of  any  other  peiEon,  he  gave  himself  entirely 
up  to  a  solitary  way  of  living.  This  was  the  more  remark- 
able in  him,  as  he  bad  been  a  man  of  jovial  habits,  fond  of 
his  wine  and  visitors,  and  impatient  of  having  his  numerous 
indulgences  contradicted.  But  in  the  same  t«mper,  per- 
haps, might  be  found  the  cause  of  his  sorrow ;  for,  thouffh 
he  would  be  impatient  with  his  wife,  as  with  others,  yet  he 
loved  her  as  one  of  the  gentlest  valla  he  had ;  and  the 
sweet  and  unaffected  face  which  she  always  turned  round 
upon  hia  anger  might  have  been  a  thing  more  easy  for  him 
to  trespass  upon,  while  hving,  than  to  forget,  when  dead 
and  gone.  His  very  anger  towards  her,  compared  with 
that  towards  others,  was  a  relief  to  him,  and  rather  a  wish 
to  refresh  himself  in  the  balmy  feeling  of  her  patience  than 
to  make  her  unhappy  herself,  or  to  punish  her,  as  some 
would  have  done,  for  that  virtuous  contrast  to  hia  own 
vice. 

But  whether  be  bethought  himself,  after  her  death,  that 
this  was  a  very  selfish  mode  of  loving;  or  whether,  as  somo 
thought,  b«  had  wearied  out  her  Ufe  with  habits  so  contrary 
to  her  own ;  or  whether,  as  others  reported,  be  hod  put  it 
to  a  fatal  risk  by  some  lordly  piece  of  self-will,  in  cooee- 

3nence  of  which  she  had  caught  a  fever  on  the  cold  river 
uring  a  night  of  festivity ;  he  surprised  even  those  who 
thought  that  he  loved  her  by  the  extreme  bitterness  of  his 
grief.  The  very  mention  of  festivity,  though  he  was 
patient  for  the  first  day  or  two,  afterwards  threw  him  into 
a  passion  of  rage  ;  but,  by  degrees,  even  his  rage  followed 
his  other  old  habit«.  He  was  gentle,  but  ever  sUent.  He 
ate  and  drunk  but  sufficient  to  keep  him  alive,  and  used  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  spot  where  his 
wife  was  buried. 

He  was  going  there  one  evening,  in  a  very  melancholy 
manner,  with  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  earth,  and  hiid 
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jurt  entered  the  rails  of  the  hurial-ground,  when  he  waa 
sccoeted  by  the  mild  voice  of  somebody  coming  to  meet 
him.  "It  is  a  blessed  evening,  eir,"  said  the  voice.  The 
gentleman  looked  up.  Nobody  but  himself  waa  allowed  to 
be  in  the  place  at  that  hour,  and  yet  he  saw  with  astonish- 
ment a  young  chorister  approaching  blm.  He  was  going  to 
express  some  wooder  when,  he  said,  the  modest  tbdugb 
assured  look  of  the  boy,  and  the  extreme  beauty  of  bis 
countenance,  which  glowed  in  the  setting  sun  before  him, 
made  an  irresistible  addition  to  the  singular  sweetness  of 
bis  voice,  and  be  asked  him,  with  an  involuntary  calmness 
and  a  gesture  of  respect,  not  what  he  did  there,  but  what 
he  wished.  "Only  to  wish  you  all  good  things,"  answered 
the  stranger,  who  had  now  come  up ;  "  and  to  give  you 
this  letter."  The  gentleman  took  the  letter,  and  saw  upon 
it,  with  a  beating  yet  scarcely  bewildered  heart,  the  hand- 
uniting  of  his  wife.  He  raised  bis  eyes  again  to  speak  to 
the  boy,  but  he  was  gone.  He  cast  them  far  and  near 
round  the  place,  but  there  were  no  traces  of  a  passenger. 
He  then  opened  the  letter ;  and  by  the  divine  light  of  the 
setting  sun,  read  these  words  :— 

"TO  mr  SXAB  BUSBAND,  WHO  S0BB0W8   FOB  HIS   WIFE. 

"  Otto,  my  husband,  the  soul  you  regret  so  is  returned. 
You  will  knov  the  truth  of  this,  and  be  prepared  with 
calmness  to  see  it,  by  the  divineness  of  the  messenger  who 
has  passed  you.  You  will  find  me  sitting  in  the  public 
walk,  praying  for  you — praying  that  you  may  never  more 
give  way  to  those  gusts  of  passion,  and  those  curses  against 
others,  which  divided  us. 

"  This,  with  a  worm  hand,  from  the  living  Bebtba." 

Otto  (for  such,  it  seems,  was  the  gentleman's  name)  went 
instantly,  calmly,  quickly,  yet  with  a  sort  of  benumbed 
being,  to  the  public  walk.  He  felt,  but  with  only  a  half- 
consciousness,  as  if  be  glided  without  a  body.  But  all  his 
spirit  was  awake,  eager,  intensely  conscious.  It  seemed  to 
bim  as  if  there  had  been  but  two  things  in  the  world — 
Life  and  Death ;  and  that  Death  waa  dead.  All  else 
appeared  to  have  been  a  dream.  He  had  Awaked  from 
a  waking  state,  and  found  himself  all  eye,  and  spirit, 
and  locomotion.     He  said  to  himself  once,  aa  he  wont, 
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"This  18  not  b  dream.  1  trill  ask  my  great  ancestoni 
to-morrow  to  my  new  bridal  feast,  for  they  are  alive." 
Otto  bad  been  calm  at  first,  but  Bomething  of  old  and 
triumphant  feelings  eeemed  again  to  come  over  him.  Was 
be  again  too  proud  and  confident  t  Did  bis  earthly 
humours  prevail  again,  when  ho  thought  them  least  upon 
him  t    We  shall  see. 

The  Bavarian  arrived  at  the  public  walk.  It  was  full  of 
people  with  their  wives  and  children,  enjoying  the  beauty 
of  the  evening.  Something  like  common  fear  came  over 
him,  as  he  went  in  and  out  among  them,  looking  at  the 
benches  on  each  side.  It  happened  that  there  was  only  one 
person,  a  lady,  sitting  upon  them.  She  had  her  veil  down, 
and  his  being  underwent  a  fierce  but  short  convulsion  as  be 
went  near  her.  Something  had  a  little  baffled  the  calmer 
inspiration  of  the  angel  that  had  accosted  him,  for  fear  pre- 
vailed at  the  instant,  and  Otto  passed  on.  He  returned 
before  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the  walk,  and  approached 
the  lady  again.  She  was  still  sitting  in  the  same  quiet 
posture,  only  he  thought  she  looked  at  Mm.  Again  he 
passed  her.  On  bis  second  return  a  grave  and  sweet 
courage  come  upon  him,  and,  in  an  under  but  firm  tone  of 
inquiry,  be  said  "  Bertha)"  "I  thought  you  had  forgotten 
me,"  said  that  well-known  and  mellow  voice,  which  he  had 
seemed  as  far  from  ever  hearing  again  as  earth  is  from 
heaven.  He  took  her  band,  which  grasped  his  in  turn,  and 
they  walked  home  in  silence  together,  the  arm  which  waa 
wound  within  his,  giving  warmth  for  warmth. 

The  neighbours  seemed  to  have  a  miraculous  want  of 
wonder  at  the  lady's  reappearance.  Something  waa  said 
about  a  mock  funeral,  and  her  having  withdrawn  from  hia 
company  for  a  while  ;  but  visitors  came  as  before,  and  his 
wife  returned  to  her  household  oiTairB.  It  was  only  re- 
marked that  she  always  looked  pole  and  pensive.  But  shg 
waa  more  kind  to  all,  even  than  before,  and  her  pensiveness 
seemed  rather  the  result  of  some  great  intenud  thought 
than  of  unbappiness. 

For  a  year  or  two,  the  Bavarian  retained  the  bettor  tomper 
which  he  acquired.  His  fortunes  flourished  beyond  hia 
earliest  ambition.  The  most  amiable,  as  well  as  noUe, 
persons  of  the  district  were  frequent  visitors,  and  people  said 
that  to  be  at  Otto's  house  must  be  the  next  thing  to  oeing  in 
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heaven.  But,  by  degrees,  his  aelf-will  returned  with  his  pros- 
perity. He  never  vented  impatience  on  hia  wife;  but  he 
again  began  to  show  tbat  the  disquietude  it  gave  her  to  eee 
it  vented  on  others,  was  a  secondary  thing,  in  his  mind,  to 
the  indulgence  of  it.  Whether  it  was  tlmt  his  grief  for 
her  loss  had  been  rather  remorse  than  afiection,  and  so  ho 
held  himself  secure  if  he  treated  her  well ;  or  whether 
he  was  at  all  times  rather  proud  of  her  than  fond ;  or 
whatever  was  the  cause  which  again  set  his  antipathies 
above  bis  sympathies,  certain  it  was  that  his  old  habits 
returned  upon  him.  Not  so  often,  indeed,  but  with  greater 
violence  and  pride  when  tney  did.  These  were  the  only 
times  at  which  his  wife  was  observed  to  show  any  ordinary 
symptoms  of  uneasiness. 

At  length,  one  day,  gome  strong  rebuff  nhicb  he  had 
received  from  an  alienated  neighbour,  threiv  him  into  such 
a  transport  of  rage,  that  he  gave  way  to  the  most  bitter 
imprecations,  crying,  with  a  loud  voice — "Tliia  treatment 
to  tite  tool      To  nie/      To  me,  who,  if  the  world  knew 

all "  At  these  words,  his  wife,  who  had  in  vain  laid  her 

hand  upon  his,  and  looked  him  with  dreary  earnestness  in 
the  face,  suddenly  glided  from  the  room.  He,  and  two  or 
three  who  were  present,  were  struck  with  a  dumb  horror. 
They  said  she  did  not  walk  out,  nor  vanish  suddenly;  but 
glided,  as  one  who  could  dispense  with  the  use  of  feet. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  the  others  proposed  to  him  to 
follow  her.  He  made  a  movement  of  despair;  but  they 
went.  There  was  a  short  passage,  which  turned  to  the 
right  into  her  favourite  room.  They  knocked  at  the  door 
twice  or  three  times,  and  received  no  answer.  At  last  one 
of  them  gently  opened  it,  and,  looking  in,  they  saw  her,  as 
they  thought,  standing  before  a  fire,  which  was  the  only 
liglit  in  the  room.  Yet  she  stood  so  far  from  it,  as  rather 
to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  room  :  only  the  face  was  towards 
the  fire,  and  she  seemed  looking  upon  it.  They  addressed 
her,  but  received  no  answer.  They  stepped  gently  towards 
her,  and  still  received  none.  The  figure  stood  dumb  and 
unmoved.  At  last  one  of  them  went  round  in  front,  and 
instantly  fell  on  the  floor.  The  figure  was  without  body. 
A  hollow  hood  was  left  instead  of  a  face.  The  clothes  were 
standing  upright  by  themselves. 

That  room  was  blocked  up  for  ever,  for  the  clothee^ 
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if  it  might  be  so,  to  moulder  away.  It  was  called  the  Snom 
of  the  X^ya  Figure.  The  house,  after  the  gentleman's 
death,  was  long  uninhabited,  and  at  length  burned  by  the 
peasante  in  an  iusurrection.  As  for  himself,  he  died  about 
nine  months  after,  a  gentle  and  child-like  penitent.  He 
had  never  stirred  from  the  house  since ;  and  nobody  would 
venture  to  go  near  him  but  a  man  who  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  reprobate.  It  was  from  this  man  that  the 
particuJars  of  the  story  came  first.  He  would  distribute 
the  gentleman's  alms  in  great  abundance  to  any  strange 

nr  who  would  accept  them,  for  moat  of  the  neighbours 
1  them  in  horror.  He  tried  all  he  could  to  get  the 
parents  among  them  to  let  some  of  their  Httle  children,  or  a 
single  one  of  them,  go  to  see  his  employer.  They  stud 
he  even  asked  it  one  day  with  tears  in  lui  eyes.  But  they 
ehudd^^  to  think  of  it;  and  the  matter  wse  not  mended 
when  this  profane  person,  in  a  fit  of  impatience,  said  one 
day  that  he  would  hare  a  child  of  bis  own  on  purpose. 
H^  employer,  however,  died  in  a  day  or  two.  They  did 
not  believe  a  word  he  told  them  of  all  the  Bavarian's 
gentleness,  looking  upon  the  latter  as  a  sort  of  ogre,  and 
upon  hie  agent  as  little  better,  though  a  good-natured- 
Icwking,  earnest  kind  of  person.  It  was  said,  many  years 
after,  that  this  man  had  been  a  friend  of  the  Bavarian's 
when  young,  and  hod  been  deserted  by  him.  And  the 
young  believed  it,  whatever  the  old  might. 


THIEVES,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

(I^  Ittdiealor,  December  aa,  1819,  to  Jaanarj  5,  1810.) 

Having  met  in  the  "  Harleian  Miscellany  "  with  an  account 
of  a  pet  thief  of  ours,  the  famous  Du  VcJ,  who  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  wishing  to  introduce  him 
worthily  to  the  readers,  it  has  brought  to  mind  such  a 
number  of  the  light-fingered  gentry,  his  predecessors,  that  we 
almost  feel  hustled  by  the  thoughts  of  them.  Our  subject, 
we  may  truly  fear,  will  run  away  with  us.  We  feel  beset, 
like  poor  Tasso  in  his  dungeon ;  and  are  not  sure  that  our 
paper  will  not  suddenly  be  conveyed  away  from  under  our 
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pen.  Already  ■we  miss  some  excellent  remarks  which  we 
should  hare  mode  in  this  place.  If  the  reader  should  meet 
with  any  of  that  kind  hereafter,  upon  the  like  subject,  in 
another  man's  writings,  twenty  to  one  they  are  stolen  from 
us,  and  ought  to  have  enriched  this  our  plundered  exor- 
dium. He  that  steals  an  author's  purse,  may  emphatically 
be  said  to  steal  trash  ;  but  be  that  filches  from  bim  his  good 
things  Al*""  1  we  thought  our  subject  would  be  running 

away  with  oa.  We  must  keep  firm.  We  must  put  some- 
thing heavier  in  our  remarks,  as  the  little  thin  Grecian 
philosopher  used  to  put  lead  in  his  pockets,  lest  the  wind 
should  steal  him. 

The  more  ruffianly  crowd  of  thieves  should  go  first,  as 
pioneers ;  but  they  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  progenitors 
of  our  gentle  Du  Val ;  and  besides,  with  all  their  ferocity, 
some  of  them  assume  a  grandeur,  from  standing  in  the 
remote  shadows  of  antiquity.  There  was  the  famous  son, 
for  instance,  of  Tulcau  and  Medusa,  whom  Virgil  calls  the 
dire  aspect  of  half -human  Oacus— "  Semihominia  Caci  faciea 
dira."  He  was  the  raw-head -and -bloody- bones  of  ancient 
fable.  He  lived  in  a  cave  by  Mount  Aventine,  breathing 
out  fiory  smoke,  and  haunting  King  Evander's  highway 
like  the  Apollyon  of  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

He  stole  some  of  the  cows  of  Hercules,  and  dragged  them 
backwards  into  his  cave  to  prevent  discovery ;  but  the  oxen 
happening  to  low,  the  cows  answered  them ;  and  the 
demigod,  detecting  the  miscreant  in  his  cave,  strangled  him 
after  a  hard  encounter.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  sharping 
tricks  upon  record. 

Autolycus,  the  son  of  Mercury  (after  whom  Sbakspeare 
christened  his  merry  rogue  in  the  "Winter's  Tale"),  was  a 
thief  suitable  to  the  greater  airiness  of  liis  origin.  He  is 
said  to  have  performed  tricks  which  must  awake  the  envy 
even  of  horse-dealers ;  for,  in  pretending  to  return  a  capital 
horse  which  he  had  stolen,  he  palmi-^  upon  the  owners 
a  sorry  jade  of  an  nss,  which  was  gravely  received  by  those 
flats  of  antiquity.  Another  time  he  went  still  further ;  for, 
having  conveyed  away  a  handsome  bride,  he  sent  in  exchange 
an  old  lady  elaborately  hideous ;  yet  the  husband  did  not  find 
out  the  trick  till  be  had  got  off. 

Sisyphus  has  the  credit  of  being  the  greatest  knave  of 
antiquity.     His   famous    punishment   in   hell,  of    being 
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compelled  to  roll  a  stone  up  a.  hil!  to  all  eternity,  and  seeing 
it  always  go  down  again,  ia  attributed  by  some  to  a  charac- 
teristic trait,  whicli  he  could  not  help  playing  off  upon 
Pluto.  It  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  that  a  man's 
ghost  would  wander  in  a  melancholy  manner  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Styx  as  long  as  bis  corpse  remained  without 
burial.  Siisyphua,  on  his  death-bed,  purposely  charged  his 
wife  to  leave  him  unburied ;  and  then  begged  Pluto's  per- 
mission to  go  back  to  earth,  on  his  parole,  merely  to  punish 
her  for  so  scandalous  a  neglect.  Like  the  lawyer,  however, 
who  contrived  to  let  his  hat  fall  inside  the  door  of  heaven, 
and  got  St.  Peter's  permission  to  step  in  for  it,  Sisyphus 
would  not  return ;  and  so,  when  Fluto  had  Lim  again,  he 
paid  bim  for  the  trick  with  setting  Mm  upon  this  ever- 
lasting job. 

The  exploits  of  Mercury  himself,  the  god  of  cunning,  may 
be  easily  imagined  to  surpass  everything  achieved  by 
profaner  b^nds.  Homer,  in  the  hymn  to  his  honour,  has 
given  a  delightful  account  of  his  prematurity  in  swindling. 
Ho  bad  not  been  born  many  hours  before  be  stole  Vulcan's 
tools,  Mars's  sword,  and  Jupiter's  sceptre.  He  beat  Cupid 
in  a  vrretitling  bout  on  the  same  day ;  and  Yenus  caressing 
him  for  bis  conquest,  he  returned  the  embrace  by  filching 
away  her  girdle.  He  would  also  have  stolen  Jupiter's 
thunderbolts,  but  was  afraid  of  burning  his  fingers.  On 
the  evening  of  hia  birthday,  he  drove  off  the  cattle  of 
Adnietus,  which  Apollo  was  tending.     The  good-humoured 

fad  of  wit  endeavoured  to  frighten  him  into  restoring  them ; 
ut  could  not  help  laughing  when,  in  the  midst  of  his 
threaten ingB,  he  found  himself  without  his  quiver. 

The  history  of  thieves  is  to  be  found  either  in  that  of 
romance  or  in  the  details  of  the  history  of  cities.  Who 
among  uB  does  not  know  by  heart  the  story  of  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  "  Forty  Thieves,"  with  their  treasure  in  the 
green  wood,  their  anxious  observer,  their  magical  opening 
of  the  door,  their  captain,  their  concealment  in  the  jars,  and 
the  scalding  oil,  that,  as  it  were,  estinguished  tbera,  groan- 
ing, one  by  onel  Have  we  not  all  ridden  backwai-ds  and 
forwards  with  them  to  the  wood  a  hundred  times !— watched 
them,  with  fear  and  trembling,  from  the  tree? — sewn  up, 
blindfolded,  the  four  quarters  of  the  dead  bodyl^ — and  snid, 
"  Open,  Sesame,"  to  every  door  at  school  I     May  we  ride 
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with  them  again  and  again,  or  we  shall  lose  our  appetite  for 
feome  of  the  best  things  in  the  world. 

The  most  illustrious  theft  in  Spanish  Btory  is  one  recorded 
of  no  less  a  person  than  the  fine  old  national  hero,  the  Cid. 
The  case  was  this.  The  Cid,  who  was  too  good  a  subject  to 
please  his  master,  the  king,  bad  quarrelled  with  him,  or 
rather  bad  been  baniahed ;  and  nobody  waa  to  give  him 
house-room  or  food.  A  number  of  friends,  however, 
followed  him ;  and,  by  tlie  help  of  his  nephew  Martin 
Antolinez,  be  proposed  to  raise  some  money.  Martin 
accordingly  negotiated  the  business  with  a  couple  of  n«h 
Jews,  who,  for  a  deposit  of  two  chestfuls  of  spoil,  which 
they  were  not  to  open  for  a  year  on  account  of  political 
circumstances,  agreed  to  advance  six  hundred  marks. 
"Well,  then,"  said  Martin  AntoHnez,  "ye  see  that  the 
night  is  advancing :  the  Cid  is  in  haate;  give  us  the  marks," 
"This  is  not  the  way  of  business,"  said  tbey;  "we  must 
take  first,  and  then  give."  Martin  accordingly  goes  with 
them  to  the  Cid,  who  in  the  meantime  has  filled  a  couple  of 
heavy  chests  with  sand.  The  Cid  smiled  as  tbey  kissed  bis 
hand,  and  said,  "  Ye  see  I  am  going  out  of  the  land  because 
of  the  king's  displeasure;  but  I  shall  leave  something  with 
ye."  The  Jews  made  a  suitible  answer,  and  were  then 
desired  to  take  the  chests;  but,  though  strong  men,  they 
could  not  raise  them  from  the  ground.  This  put  them  in 
such  spirits,  that,  aft«r  telling  out  the  six  hundred  marks 
(which  Don  Martin  took  without  weighing),  they  offered 
the  Cid  a  present  of  a  fine  red  skiu ;  and  upon  Don 
Martin's  suggesting  that  he  thought  his  own  services  in  the 
business  merited  a  pair  of  hose,  tbey  consulted  a  minute 
with  each  other,  in  order  to  do  everything  judiciously ;  and 
then  gave  him  money  enough  to  buy,  not  only  the  hose,  but 
a  rich  doublet  and  good  cloak  into  the  bargain. 

The  prince  of  all  robbers,  English  or  foreign,  is  un- 
doubteifly  Robin  Hood.  There  is  a  worthy  Scottish  name- 
sake of  his,  Rob  Roy,  who  ha^  lately  had  justice  done  to 
all  his  injuries  by  a  countryman ;  and  the  author,  it  seems, 
has  now  come  down  from  the  borders  to  see  the  Rob  of  the 
elder  times  well  treated.  We  were  obliged  to  tear  ourselves 
away  from  bis  first  volume  [of  Ivanhoe]  to  go  to  this  ill- 
repaying  article.  But  Robin  Hood  will  still  remain  the 
cluef  and  "gentlest  of  thieves."     He  acted  upon  a  larger 
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scale,  or  in  oppo^tion  to  a  lo^er  injustice — to  a  whols 
political  eyetem.  He  "shook  the  euperfluz"to  the  poor, 
"and  showed  the  heavens  more  just.'  However,  what  we 
have  to  say  of  him  we  must  keep  tUI  the  trees  are  in  leaf 
a^^n,  and  the  greenwood  shade  delightful. 

We  dismiss,  in  one  rabble-tike  heap,  the  real  Jonathan 
Wilds,  Abershaws,  and  other  heroes  of  the  Newgate 
Calendar,  who  have  no  redemption  in  their  rascality.  And 
after  them,  for  gentlemen-valete,  may  go  the  Barringtona, 
Uajor  Semples,  and  other  sneaking  rogues,  who  held  on  a 
tremulous  career  of  iniquity,  betwixt  pilfering  and  repent- 
ing. Yet  Jack  Sheppard  must  not  be  forgotten,  with  his 
ipgenious  and  daring  breaks  out  of  prison  ;  nor  Turpin,  who 
is  said  to  have  ridden  his  horse  with  such  swiftness  from 
York  to  London,  that  he  was  enabled  to  set  up  an  alibi. 
We  have  omitted  to  notice  the  celebrated  Buccaneers  of 
America ;  but  these  are  fellows  with  regard  to  whom  we  aro 
willing  to  take  Dogberry's  advice,  and  "  steal  out  of  their 
company," 

All  hail,  thou  most  attractive  of  scapegraces;  thoa 
most  accomplished  of  gentlemen  of  the  road  ;  thou,  worthy 
to  be  called  one  of  "  the  minions  of  the  moon" — Monsieur 
Claude  Du  Val — whom  we  have  come  such  a  long  and 
dangerous  journey  to  see  I 

Claude  Du  Yal,  according  to  a  pleasant  account  of  him, 
in  the  "  Harleian  Miscellany,"  was  born  at  Domfront  in 
Kormandy,  in  the  year  1643,  of  Pierre  du  Yal,  miller,  and 
Marguerite  de  la  Boche,  the  fair  daughter  of  a  tailor. 
Being  a  sprightly  boy,  be  did  not  remain  in  the  country, 
but  became  servant  to  a  person  of  quality  at  Paris;  and 
with  this  gentleman  he  came  over  to  Engkuid  at  the  time 
of  the  B^storation.  It  is  difQcult  to  say  which  came  over 
to  pick  the  moat  pockets  and  hearts — Charles  II,  or  Claude 
Du  Val,  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  "  courses  "  of  life  ("  for," 
says  the  contemporary  historian,  "  I  dare  not  call  them 
vices  "),  soon  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  going  upon  the 
road ;  and  here  "  he  quickly  became  so  famous,  that  in  a  pro- 
clamation for  the  taking  several  notorious  highwaymen,  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  named  first,"  He  took,  says  his 
biographer,  "  the  genorous  way  of  padding ;"  that  is  to  say, 
he  behaved  with  exemplary  politeness  to  all  coaches,  espe- 
cially those  in  which  there  were  ladies  j  making  a  point  of 
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frightening  them«s  amiably  as  possible  ;  and  insisting  upon 
returning  any  favourite  trinkets  or  keepsakes  for  which 
they  chose  to  appeal  to  him  with  "  their  most  sweet  voices." 

It  was  in  this  character  that  he  performed  an  exploit 
which  is  the  eternal  feather  in  the  cap  of  highway  gentility. 
We  will  relate  it  in  the  words  of  our  informer.  Hiding  out 
with  some  of  his  confederates,  "  he  overtakes  a  coach,  which 
they  had  set  overnight,  having  intelligence  of  a  booty  of 
^400  in  it.  In  the  coach  waa  a  knight,  hia  lady,  and  only 
one  eerving-maid,  who  perceiving  five  horsemen  making  up  ' 
to  them,  presently  imagined  that  they  were  beset ;  and  they 
were  confirmed  in  this  apprehension  by  seeing  them  whisper 
to  one  another,  and  ride  backwards  and  forwards.  The 
lady,  to  show  she  was  not  afraid,  takes  a  flageolet  out  of  her 
pocket,  and  plays  :  Du  Yal  takes  the  hint,  plays  also,  and 
excellently  well,  upon  a  flageolet  of  his  own ;  and  in  this 
posture  he  ridoe  up  bo  the  coacb-side.  '  Sir,'  says  be,  to  the 
person  in  the  coach,  'your  lady  plays  excellently,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  that  she  dances  aa  well ;  will  you  please  to 
walk  out  of  the  coach,  and  let  me  have  the  honour  to  dance 
one  currant  with  her  upon  the  heath T  'Sir,'  said  the 
person  in  the  coach,  'I  dare  not  deny  anything  to  one  of 
your  quality  and  good  mind ;  you  seem  a  gentleman,  and 
your  request  is  very  reasonable : '  which  said,  the  lacquey  opens 
the  boot,  out  comee  the  knight,  Du  Val  leaps  lightly  off  his 
horse,  and  hands  the  lady  out  of  the  coach.  They  danced, 
and  here  it  was  that  Du  "Val  performed  marvels ;  the  best 
master  in  London,  except  those  that  are  French,  not  being 
able  to  show  such  footing  as  he  did  in  his  great  riding 
French  boots.  The  dancing  being  over,  ho  waits  on  the 
lady  to  her  coach.  As  the  knight  was  going  in,  says  Du 
Val  to  him,  '  Sir,  you  have  forgot  to  pay  the  music'  '  No, 
I  have  not,'  replied  the  knight,  and  putting  his  hand  under 
the  seat  of  the  coach,  pulls  out  a  hundred  pounds  in  a  hog, 
and  delivers  it  to  him ;  which  Du  Val  took  with  a  very 
good  grace,  and  courteously  answered,  '  Sir,  you  are  liberal, 
and  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent  your  being  so;  this 
liberality  of  yours  shall  excuse  you  the  other  ;t3°°f'  ""d, 
giving  lum  the  word,  that  if  he  met  with  any  more  of  the 
crew,  he  might  pass  undisturbed,  he  civilly  takes  his  leave 
of  him. 

"  This  stoiy,  I  confess,  justifies  the  great  kindness  the 
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ladies  had  for  Du  Val ;  for  in  this,  as  in'  an  epitome,  aro 
contained  all  tilings  that  set  a  man  off  advantageously,  and 
tnakdhim  appear,afi  the  phrase  is,  much  a  gentleman.  First, 
here  was  valour,  that  he  and  but  four  more  durst  assault  a 
knight,  a  lady,  a  waiting  gentlewoman,  a  laci^uey,  a  groom 
that  rid  by  to  open  the  gates,  and  the  coachman,  they  being 
six  to  five,  odds  at  football ;  and,  besides,  Du  Val  had  much 
the  worst  cause  and  I'eaaon  to  I>elieve  that  whoever  should 
arrive  would  range  themselves  on  the  enemy's  party.  Then 
}ie  showed  his  invention  and  sagacity,  that  he  could,  gur  U 
champ,  and  without  studying,  make  that  advantage  of  the 
lady's  playing  on  the  flageolet.  He  evinced  his  skill  in  in- 
strumental music  by  phiying  on  his  flageolet ;  in  vocal  by 
his  singing  ;  for  (as  I  should  have  told  you  before),  there 
being  no  violins,  Du  Val  sung  the  currant  himself.  He 
manifested  his  agility  of  body  by  lightly  dismounting  ofThis 
horse,  and  with  ease  and  freedom  getting  up  again  when  he 
took  his  leave  -  his  excellent  deportment,  by  his  incompar- 
able dancing,  and  his  graceful  manner  of  taking  the  hundred 
pounds ;  hb  generosity  in  taking  no  more ;  his  wit  and 
eloquence,  and  readiness  at  repartees,  in  the  whole  discourse 
with  the  knight  and  lady,  the  greatest  part  of  which  I  have 
heen  forced  to  omit." 

Ihe  noise  of  the  proclamation  made  Du  Tal  return  to 
Paris ;  but  he  came  back  in  a  short  time  for  want  of  money. 
His  reign,  however,  did  not  last  long  after  his  restoration. 
He  made  an  unlucky  attack,  not  upon  some  ill-bred 
passengers,  but  upon  several  bottles  of  wine,  and  was  taken, 
in  consequence,  at  the  Hole -in-the- Wall,  in  Chandos  Street. 
His  life  was  interceded  for  in  vain.  He  was  arraigned  and 
committed  to  Newgate,  and  executed  at  Tyburn  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age — showers  of  teare  from  fair 
eyes  bedewing  his  fate,  both  while  alive  in  prison,  and 
while  dead  at  the  fatal  tree. 

As  it  may  be  thought  proper  that  we  should  end  this 
lawless  article  with  a  good  moral,  we  will  give  it  two  or 
three  sentences  from  Shakspeare  worth  a  whole  volume  of 
sermons  against  thieving.  The  boy,  who  belongs  to  Fal- 
stafTs  companions,  and  who  begins  to  see  through  the 
shallowness  of  their  cunning  and  way  of  life,  says  that 
Bardolph  stole  a  lute-case,  carried  it  twelve  miles,  and  sold 
it  for  three-halfpence. 
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A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  SLEEP. 

(The  ladieaior,  Jannaiy  la,  i8».) 

Tqib  ia  an  article  for  the  reader  to  thick  of  when  he  or  ehe 
is  warm  in  bed,  a  little  before  he  goes  to  deep,  the  clothes 
at  hia  ear,  and  the  wind  moaning  in  some  distant  crevice. 
"  Blessings,"  exclnimed  Sancho,  "  on  him  that  first  invented 
sleep  I  It  wraps  a  man  all  round  like  a  cloak."  It  is  a 
delicious  moment  cei'tainlj'  that  of  being  well  nestled  in 
bed,  and  feeling  that  you  shall  drop  gently  to  sleep.  The 
good  is  to  come — not  past :  the  limbs  have  been  just  tired 
enough  to  render  the  remaining  ia  one  posture  delightful ; 
the  labour  of  the  day  is  done.  A  gentle  faUure  of  the 
perceptions  comes  creeping  over  one ;  the  spirit  of  conscious- 
ness disengages  itself  more  and  more,  with  slow  and  hushing 
degrees,  like  a  mother  detaching  her  hand  from  that  of  her 
sleeping  child  ;  the  mind  seems  to  have  a  balmy  lid  clodng 
o^'er  it,  like  the  eye.  Tis  closing — 'tis  more  closing — 'tia 
cloBed.  The  mysterious  spirit  has  gone  to  take  its  airy 
rounds. 

It  is  said  that  sleep  is  beet  before  midnight ;  and  Kature 
herself  with  her  darkness  and  chilhng  dews,  informs  us  so. 
There  is  another  reason  for  going  to  bed  betimes;  for  it  ia 
universally  acknowledged  that  lying  late  in  the  morning  ia 
a  great  shortener  of  life — at  least,  it  is  never  found  in 
company  with  longevity.  It  also  tends  to  make  people 
corpulent.  But  these  matters  belong  rather  to  the  subject 
of  early  rising  than  of  sleep. 

Sleep  at  a  late  hour  in  the  morning  is  not  half  so  pleasant 
as  the  more  timely  one.  It  ia  sometimes,  however,  excus- 
able,  especially  to  a  watchful  or  overworked  head;  neither 
can  we  deny  the  seducing  merits  of  "t'other  dose" — the 
pleasing  wilfulness  of  nestling  in  a  new  posture,  when  you 
know  you  ought  to  be  up,  like  the  rest  of  the  house.  But 
then  you  cut  up  the  day,  and  your  sleep  the  next  night. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  few  people  think  of  sleeping, 
except  after  dinner ;  and  then  it  ia  often  rather  a  hovering 
and  nodding  on  the  borders  of  sleep  than  a  sleep  itself. 
This  is  a  privilege  allowable,  we  think,  to  none  but  the 
old,  or  the  sickly,  or  the  very  tired  and  careworn ;  and  it 
ebonld  be  well  understood  before  it  is  exercised  in  company. 
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To  eacape  into  sluniber  from  an  argument,  or  to  take  it  as 
an  afiair  of  course,  only  between  you  and  your  biliary  duct, 
or  to  assent  with  involuntary  nods  to  all  that  you  have  just 
been  disputing,  ia  not  so  weU ;  much  lees  to  sit  nodding  and 
tottering  beside  a  lady,  or  to  be  in  danger  of  dropping  your 
head  into  the  fruit-plate  or  your  hoGt'a  face,  or  of  waking 
up  saying,  "Just  so,"  to  the  bark  of  a  dog,  or  "Yes, 
madam,"  to  the  black  at  your  elbow. 

Careworn  people,  however,  might  refresh  themselves 
oftener  with  day-sleep  than  they  do,  if  their  bodily  state  is 
such  as  to  dispose  them  to  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  all  care  is  wakeful.  People  sometimes  sleep  as  well  as 
wake  by  reason  of  their  sorrow.  The  difference  seems  to 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  their  temperament,  though,  in 
the  ntott  excessive  cases,  sleep  is  perhaps  Nature's  never- 
failing  relief,  as  swooning  is  upon  the  rack.  A  person  with 
jaundice  in  his  blood  shall  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  at  noon- 
day, when  another  of  a  different  complexion  shall  find  his 
eyes  as  unclosable  as  a  statue's,  though  he  has  had  no  steep 
for  night«  together.  Without  meaning  to  lessen  the  dignity 
of  suffering,  which  has  quite  enough  to  do  with  its  waking 
hours,  it  is  this  that  may  often  account  for  the  profound 
sleeps  enjoyed  the  night  before  hazardous  battles,  esiecu- 
tions,  and  other  demands  upon  an  over-excited  spirit. 

The  most  complete  and  healthy  sleep  that  can  be  taken  in 
the  day  is  in  summer-time,  out  in  a  field.  There  ia  perhaps 
no  solitary  sensation  so  exquisite  as  that  of  slumbering  on 
the  grass  or  hay,  shaded  from  the  hot  sun  by  a  tree,  with 
the  consciousness  of  a  fresh  but  light  air  running  through 
the  wide  atmosphere,  and  the  sky  stretching  far  overhead 
upon  all  sides.  Earth  and  heaven,  and  a  placid  humanity, 
seem  to  have  the  creation  to  themselves.  There  is  nothing 
between  the  slumberer  and  the  naked  and  glad  innocence  of 
Nature. 

Next  to  this,  but  at  a  long  interval,  the  most  relishing 
snatch  of  slumber  out  of  bed  is  the  one  which  a  tired  person 
takes  before  he  retires  for  the  night,  while  lingering  in  his 
sitting-room.  The  L'onsciousness  of  being  very  sleepy,  and  of 
having  the  power  to  go  to  bed  immediately,  gives  great  zest 
to  the  unwillingness  to  move.  Sometimes  he  sits  nodding 
in  his  chair ;  but  the  sudden  and  leaden  jerks  of  the  head, 
to  which  a  state  of  great  sleepiness  renders  him  liable,  are 
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g^ner&Ily  too  painful  for  so  luxurious  a  moment ;  and  he 
gets  inU)  a  more  legitimate  posture,  sitting  sideways  with 
his  bead  on  the  chair-back,  or  throwing  his  legs  up  at  once 
on  another  chair,  and  half  reclining.  It  is  curious,  however, 
to  £nd  how  long  an  inconvenient  posture  will  be  home  for 
the  sake  of  this  foretaste  of  repose.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that 
on  going  to  bed  the  charm  sometimea  vanishes — perhaps 
from  the  colder  temperature  of  the  chamber,  for  a  fireside 
is  a  groat  opiate. 

Speaking  of  the  painful  p08ition<i  into  which  a  sleepy 
lounger  will  get  himself,  it  b  amusing  to  think  of  the  mora 
fantastic  attitudes  that  so  often  take  place  in  bed.  If  we 
could  add  anything  to  the  numberless  things  that  have  been 
said  about  sleep  by  the  poets,  it  would  be  upon  this  point. 
Sleep  never  shows  himself  a  greater  leveller.  A  man  in  bis 
waking  moments  may  look  as  proud  and  self-possessed  as  he 
pleases.  He  may  walk  proudly,  he  may  sit  proudly,  he  may 
eat  his  dinner  proudly,  he  may  shave  himself  with  an  air  oif 
infinite  superiority ;  in  a  word,  he  may  show  himself  grand 
and  absurd  upon  the  most  trifling  occasions.  But  sleep 
plays  the  petrifying  magician.  He  arrests  the  proudest  lord 
as  well  as  the  humblest  clown  in  the  most  ridiculous  postures; 
so  that  if  you  could  draw  a  grandee  from  his  bed  without 
waking  him,  no  limb-twisting  fool  in  a  pantomime  should 
create  wilder  laughter.  The  toy  with  the  string  between  its 
legs  is  hardly  a  posture-master  more  extravagant.  Imagine 
ft  despot  lifted  up  to  the  gaze  of  his  valets,  with  his  eyes 
shut,  his  mouth  open,  his  left  hand  under  his  right  ear,  his 
other  twisted  and  hanging  helplessly  before  Mm  like  an 
idiot's ;  one  knee  lifted  up,  and  the  other  leg  stretched  out, 
or  both  knees  huddled  up  together.  What  a  scarecrow  to 
lodge  majestic  power  in ! 

But  Sleep  is  kindly,  even  in  his  tricks ;  and  the  poets 
have  treated  him  with  proper  reverence.  According  to  the 
ancient  mythologists,  he  had  even  one  of  the  Graces  to  wife. 
He  had  a  thousand  sons,  of  whom  the  chief  were  Morpheus, 
or  the  Shaper ;  Icelos,  or  the  Likely ;  Fhontasus,  the 
Fancy;  and  Phobetor,  the  Terror.  TTia  dwelling  some 
writers  place  in  a  dtjl  and  darkling  part  of  the  earth; 
others,  with  great  compliment,  in  heaven ;  and  others,  with 
another  kind  of  propriety,  by  the  sesrshore.  There  is  a 
good  description  of  it  in  Ovid;  but  in  these  abstracted 
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tasks  of  poetiy,  the  modems  outvie  the  ancieats;  and 
there  is  nobody  who  has  built  his  bower  for  him  bo  finely  aa 
Spenser. 

We  dare  not  trust  ourselveB  with  many  quotaUona  upon 
sleep  from  the  poets;  they  are  so  numerous  aa  well  as 
beautiful.  We  must  conteut  ourselves  with  mentioning 
that  our  two  most  favourite  passages  are  one  in  the 
Philoctetes  of  Sophocles,  admirable  for  its  contrast  to  a 
scene  of  terrible  agony,  which  it  closes :  and  the  other  the 
following  address  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  tragedy  of 
"  Volentinian,"  the  hero  of  which  is  also  a  sufferer  under 
bodily  torment.  He  is  in  a  chair,  slumbering  j  and  these 
most  exquisite  lines  are  gently  eung  with  music : — 

Care^cbanning  Sleep,  thon  easer  of  all  woes. 
Brother  to  Death,  sweetly  thyself  dispose 
On  this  afflicted  prince.    Fall  like  a  cloud 
In  gentle  showers :  give  nothing  that  is  load 
Or  painful  to  hia  alumbers  :  easy,  sweet, 
And  ae  a  purling  stream,  thou  son  of  Night, 
Pass  by  his  troubled  sensca  :  sing  hia  paio, 
Like  hollow  mnnunriQg  wind,  or  silver  rain : 
Into  this  prince,  gently,  oh  gently  slide. 
And  kiss  bim  into  alumbers,  like  a  bride, 

How  earnest  and  prayer-like  are  these  pauses  I  How  lightly 
sprinkled,  and  yet  how  deeply  settling,  like  rain,  the  fancy  ! 
How  quiet,  affectionate,  and  perfect  the  conclusion  1 

Sleep  is  most  graceful  in  an  infant ;  soundest,  in  one  who 
has  been  tired  in  the  open  air;  completest,  to  the  seaman 
after  a  bard  voyage ;  most  welcome,  to  the  mind  haunted 
with  one  idea ;  most  touching  to  look  at,  in  the  parent  that 
hns  wept;  lightest,  in  the  playful  child;  proudest,  in  the 
bride  adored. 


THE    FAIR    REVENGE.  I 

(7'Aa  indicator,  January  ti,  1820.) 

The  elements  of  this  story  are  to  be  found  In  the  old 
poem  called  "  Albion's  England." 

Aganippua,  king  of  Argos,  dying  without  heirs  male,  be- 
queathed bis  throne  to  his  only  daughter,  the  beautiful  and 
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beloved  Daphles.  Thui  female  Bucceasioa  was  displeasing  to 
a  nobleman  who  held  large  possessions  on  the  frontiers ;  and 
be  came  for  the  first  time  towards  the  Court,  not  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  new  Queen,  but  to  give  her  battle.  Doraclea 
{for  that  was  his  name)  was  not  much  known  by  the  people. 
He  had  distinguished  himself  for  as  jealous  an  independence 
as  a  subject  could  well  assume  ;  and,  though  he  Ikad  been 
of  use  in  repelling  invasion  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
King,  bad  never  made  his  appearance  to  receive  his  master's 
thanks  personally.  A  correspondence,  howevei',  was  under- 
stood to  have  gone  on  between  him  and  several  noblemen 
about  the  Court ;  and  there  were  those  who,  in  spite  of  his 
inattention  to  popularity,  suspected  that  it  would  go  hard 
with  the  young  Queen  when  the  two  armies  came  face  to  face. 

But  neither  these  subtle  statesmen,  nor  the  ambitious 
young  soldier  Dorncles,  were  aware  of  the  effects  to  be 
produced  by  a  strong  personal  attachment.  The  young 
Queen,  amiable  as  she  was  beautiful,  had  involuntarily 
baffled  his  expectations  from  her  courtiers,  by  exciting  in 
the  minds  of  some  a  real  disinterested  regard,  while  others 
nourished  a  hope  of  sharing  her  throne  instead.  At  least, 
they  speculated  upon  becoming,  each  the  favourite  minbter; 
and  held  it  a  better  thing  to  reign  under  that  title  and  a 
charming  mistress,  than  be  the  servants  of  a  master,  wilful 
and  domineering,  By  the  people  she  was  adored ;  and  when 
she  came  riding  out  of  her  palace,  on  the  morning  of  the 
fight,  with  an  unaccustomed  spear  standing  up  in  its  rest 
by  her  side,  her  diademed  hair  flowing  a  little  off  into  the 
wind,  her  face  paler  than  usual,  but  stiU  tinted  with  its 
roses,  and  a  look  in  which  confidence  in  the  love  of  her 
subjects,  and  tenderness  for  the  wounds  they  were  going  to 
encounter,  seemed  to  contend  for  the  expression — the  shout 
which  they  sent  up  would  have  told  a  stouter  heart  than  a 
traitor's  that  the  royal  charmer  was  secure. 

The  Queen,  during  the  conflict,  remained  in  a  tent  upon 
an  eminence,  to  which  the  younger  leaders  vied  who  should 
best  spur  up  their  smoking  horses,  to  bring  her  good  news 
from  time  to  time.  The  battle  was  short  and  bloody. 
Doracles  soon  found  ha  had  miscalculated  his  point ;  and  all 
bis  skill  and  resolution  could  not  set  the  error  to  rights. 
It  was  allowed,  that  if  either  courage  or  military  talent 
could  entitle  bim  to  the  throne,  he  would  have  had  a  right 
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to  it ;  but  the  popularity  of  Daphles  supplied  her  cause  with 
all  the  ardour  which  a  lax  state  of  subjection  on  the  part  of 
the  more  powerful  nobles  might  have  denied  it.  When  her 
troops  charged,  or  made  any  other  voluntary  movement, 
they  put  all  their  hearts  into  their  blows;  and  when  they 
were  compelled  to  await  the  enemy,  they  stood  as  inflexible 
as  walls  of  iron.  It  was  like  hammering  upon  metal 
statuary ;  or  staking  their  fat«d  horses  upon  spears  riveted 
in  stone.  Dorades  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Queen,  re- 
issuing from  her  tent,  crowned  with  laurels,  came  riding  down 
the  eminence,  and  remained  at  the  foot  with  her  generals, 
while  the  prisonerB  were  taken  by.  Her  pale  face  kept  as 
royal  a  countenance  of  composed  pity  as  she  could  manage, 
while  the  commoner  rebels  passed  along,  aching  with  their 
wounded  arms  fastened  behind,  and  shaking  back  their 
bloody  and  blinding  locks  for  want  of  a  hand  to  part  them. 
But  the  blood  mounted  to  her  cheeks  when  the  proud  and 
handsome  Doracles,  whom  she  now  saw  for  the  first  time, 
blushed  deeply  as  he  cast  a  glance  at  his  female  conqueror, 
and  then  stepped  haughtily  along,  handling  his  gilded  chains 
as  if  they  were  an  iodifierent  ornament.  "  I  have  conquered 
him,"  thought  she  :  "  it  is  a  heavy  blow  to  so  proud  a  head; 
and  as  he  looks  not  unamiable,  it  might  be  politic  as  well  as 
courteous  and  kind  in  me  to  turn  his  submission  into  a  more 
willing  one."  Alas  I  pity  was  helping  admiration  to  a  kinder 
set  of  offices  than  the  generous- hearted  Queen  suspected. 
The  captive  went  to  his  prison,  a  conqueror,  after  all;  for 
Daphles  loved  him. 

The  second  night,  after  having  exhibited  in  her  manners 
a  strange  mixture  of  joy  and  seriousness,  and  signified  to 
her  counsellors  her  intention  of  setting  the  prisoner  free, 
she  released  him  with  her  own  hands.  Many  a  step  did  sbe 
hesitate  as  she  went  down  the  stairs  ;  and  when  she  came 
to  the  door,  she  shed  a  full  but  soft,  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
her,  a  wilful  and  refreshing  flood  of  tears,  humbling  herself 
for  her  approaching  task.  When  she  had  entered,  she 
blushed  deeply,  and  then  turning  as  pale,  stood  for  a  minute 
silent  and  without  motion.  She  then  said,  "  Thy  Queen, 
Doracles,  has  come  to  show  thee  how  kindly  she  can  treat  a 
great  and  gallant  subject,  who  did  not  know  her ; "  and  with 
thcee  words,  and  almost  before  she  was  aware,  the  prisoner 
was  released  and  preparing  to  go.     He  appeared  surprised, 
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but  notoff  his  guard,  oor  in  any  temper  to  b6  OTer-grataful. 
"  Name,"  said  he,  "  O  Queen,  the  conditions  on  wliich  I 
depart,  and  they  will  be  faithfully  kept."  Daphles  moved 
her  lips,  but  they  spoke  not.  She  waved  her  head  and  hand 
with  a  deadly  smile,  as  if  freeing  him  from  all  conditions ; 
and  he  was  turning  to  go,  when  she  fell  senseless  on  the 
floor.  The  haughty  warrior  raised  her  with  more  impatience 
than  goodwill.  He  could  guess  at  love  in  a  woman ;  but 
he  bad  but  a  mean  opinion  both  of  it  and  her  sex;  and  the 
deadly  struggle  in  the  heart  of  Daphles  did  not  help  bim  to 
distinguish  the  romantic  passion  which  had  induced  her  to 
put  all  her  past  and  virgin  notions  of  love  into  bis  person, 
from  the  commonest  liking  that  might  flatter  hia  soldierly 
vanity. 

The  Queen,  on  awaking  from  her  swoon,  found  herself 
compelled,  in  veiy  justice  to  the  intensity  of  a  true  passion, 
to  explain  how  pity  had  brought  it  upon  her.  "  I  might 
ask  it,"  said  she,  "  Doraclea,  in  return ; "  and  here  she  re- 
sumed something  of  her  queen-like  dignity ;  "  but  I  feel 
that  my  modesty  will  be  sufficiently  saved  by  the  name  of 
your  wife ;  and  a  substantial  throne,  with  a  return  that 
shall  nothing  perplex  or  interfere  with  thee,  I  do  now 
accordingly  offer  thee,  not  as  the  condition  of  thy  freedom, 
but  as  a  diversion  of  men's  eyes  and  thoughts  from  what 
they  will  think  ill  in  me,  if  they  £nd  me  rejected,"  And 
in  getting  ont  that  hard  word,  her  voice  fiUtered  a  little, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  t«ars. 

I>oracles,  with  the  best  grace  his  lately  defeated  spirit 
could  assume,  spoke  in  willing  terms  of  accepting  her  offer. 
They  left  the  prison;  and  his  full  pardon  having  been  pro- 
claimed, the  courtiers,  with  feaste  and  entertAinmente,  vied 
who  should  seem  best  to  approve  their  mistress's  choice  ;  for 
so  they  were  quick  to  understand  it.  The  late  captive,  who 
was  really  as  graceful  and  accomplished  as  a  proud  spirit 
would  let  him  be,  received  and  returned  all  their  attention 
in  princely  sort;  and  Daphles  was  beginning  to  hope  that 
he  might  turn  a  glad  eye  upon  her  some  ^y,  when  news 
was  brought  her  that  he  had  gone  from  Court,  nobody  knew 
whither.  The  next  intelligence  was  too  certain.  He  hod 
passed  the  frontiers,  and  was  leaguing  with  her  enemies  for 
another  struggle. 

From  that  day,  gladness,  though  not  kindness,  went  ont 
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of  the  face  of  "Dapblea.  She  wi-oto  him  a  letter,  without  a 
word  of  reproach  is  it,  enough  to  bring  bock  the  remot^sii 
heart  that  had  the  least  spark  of  sympathy  ^  but  be  only 
answered  it  in  a  spirit  which  showed  that  he  regarded  the 
deepest  love  but  as  a  wanton  trifle.  That  letter  touched 
her  kind  wits.  She  had  had  a  paper  drawn  up,  leaving  him 
her  throne  in  case  she  should  die  ;  but  someof  her  ministera, 
availing  themselves  of  her  enfeehJed  spirit,  had  summoned 
a  meeting  of  the  nobles,  at  which  she  was  to  preside  in  the 
dress  she  wore  on  the  day  of  victory  ;  the  sight  of  which, 
it  was  thought,  with  the  arguments  which  they  meant  to 
use,  would  prevail  upon  the  assembly  to  urge  her  to  a  revo- 
cation of  the  bequest.  Her  women  dressed  her,  while  she 
was  almost  unconscious  of  what  they  were  doing,  for  she 
had  now  begun  to  fade  quickly,  body  as  well  as  mind. 
They  put  on  her  the  whit«  garments  edged  with  silver 
waves,  in  remembrance  of  the  stream  of  Inachus,  the 
founder  of  the  Argive  monarchy :  the  spear  was  brought 
out,  to  be  stuck  by  the  side  of  the  throne,  instead  of  the 
sceptre ;  and  their  hands  prepared  to  put  the  same  laurel 
on  her  head  which  bound  its  healthy  white  temples  when 
she  eat  on  horseback,  and  saw  the  prisoner  go  by.  But  at 
sight  of  its  twisted  and  withered  green,  she  took  it  in  her 
hand  ;  and,  looking  about  her  in  her  chair  with  an  air  of 
momentary  recollection,  began  picking  it,  and  letting  the 
leaves  fall  upon  the  door.  She  went  on  thus,  leaf  after  leaf, 
looking  vacantly  downwards ;  and  when  she  had  stripped 
the  circle  half  round,  she  leaned  her  cheek  against  the  side 
of  her  sick-chair;  and  shutting  her  eyes  quietly,  so  died. 

The  envoys  from  Argos  went  to  the  Court  of  Calydon, 
where  Dorocles  then  was ;  and,  bringing  him  the  diadem 
upon  a  black  cushion,  informed  him  at  once  of  the  death  of 
the  Queen,  and  her  nomination  of  him  to  the  throne.  He 
showed  little  more  than  a  ceremonious  gravity  at  the  former 
news  ;  but  could  ill  contain  his  joy  at  the  latter,  and  set  off 
instantly  to  take  possession.  Among  the  other  nobles  who 
feasted  him  was  one  who,  having  been  the  particular  com- 
panion of  the  late  king,  had  become  like  a  second  father  to 
his  unhappy  daughter.  The  new  prince,  observing  the 
melancholy  which  he  scarcely  afiected  to  repress,  and  seeing 
him  look  up  occasionally  at  a  picture  which  bad  a  veil  over 
it,  asked  him  what  the  picture  was  that  seemed  to  disturb 
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faimBo,  and  why  it  was  veiled.  "If  it  be  tho  portrait  of  th« 
late  king,"  said  Doracles,  "  pray  think  me  worthy  of  doing 
honour  to  it,  for  he  was  a  noble  prince.  Unveil  it,  pray. 
I  insist  upon  it.  What )  Am  I  not  worthy  to  look  upon 
my  predecessors,  Phorbas?"  And  at  these  words  he 
frowned  impatiently.  Phorbas,  with  a  trembling  band,  but 
not  for  want  of  courage,  withdrew  the  black  covering ;  and 
the  portrait  of  Daphles,  in  nil  ber  youth  and  beauty,  flashed 
upon  the  eyes  of  Doracles.  It  was  not  a  melancholy  face. 
It  was  drawn  before  misfortune  had  touched  it,  and  sparkled 
with  a  blooming  beauty,  in  which  animal  spirits  and  good- 
nature contended  for  predominance.  DoracJes  paused,  and 
seemed  struck.     "The  possessor  of  that  face,"  said  he,  in- 

Suiringly,  "  could  never  have  been  so  sorrowful  as  I  have 
eardV  "  Pardon  me,  sir,"  answered  Phorbas ;  "  I  was  as 
another  father  to  her,  and  knew  all."  "  It  cannot  be," 
returned  the  prince.  The  old  man  begged  his  other  guests 
to  withdraw  awhile,  and  then  told  Doracles  how  many  fond 
and  despairing  things  the  Queen  had  said  of  him,  both 
before  her  wits  began  to  fail  and  after,  "Herwits  tofail  1" 
murmured  the  King :  "I  have  known  what  it  is  to  feel 
almost  a  mad  impatience  of  the  will ;  but  I  knew  not  that 
these  gentle  creatures,  women,  could  so  feel  for  such  a  trifle." 
Fhorbns  brought  out  the  laurel  crown,  and  told  him  how  it 
was  that  the  half  of  it  became  bare.  The  impatient  blood 
of  Doracles  mounted,  but  not  in  anger,  to  hifl  face;  and, 
breaking  up  the  party,  he  requested  that  the  picture 
might  be  removed  to  his  own  chamber,  promising  to  re- 
turn it. 

A  whole  year,  however,  did  he  keep  it,  and,  as  he  had  na 
foreign  enemies  to  occupy  his  time,  nor  was  disposed  to  enter 
Into  the  common  sports  of  peace,  it  was  understood  that  he 
spent  tho  greatest  part  of  bis  time,  when  he  was  not  in 
council,  in  the  room  where  the  picture  hung.  In  truth,  the 
image  of  the  once-smiling  Daphles  haunted  him  wherever 
he  went;  and  to  ease  himself  of  the  yearning  of  wishing 
her  alive  again  and  seeing  her  face,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
being  with  it  its  much  as  possible.  His  self-will  turned  upon 
Mm  even  in  that  gentle  shape.  Millions  of  times  did  ha 
wish  back  the  loving  author  of  his  fortunes,  whom  he  had 
treated  with  so  clownish  an  ingratitude:  and  milUons  of 
times  did  the  sense  of  the  impotence  of  hia  wish  run  up  in 
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red  hurry  to  his  cheeks,  and  help  to  pull  them  into  a  gaunt 
melancholy.  But  this  is  not  a  repaying  sorrow  to  dwell 
upon.  He  was  one  day,  after  being  in  vain  expected  at 
council,  found  lying  madly  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  dead. 
He  had  torn  the  portrait  from  the  wall.  His  dagger  was 
in  his  heart ;  and  hia  cheek  lay  upon  that  blooming  and 
smiting  face,  which,  liad  it  been  living,  would  never  have 
looked  BO  at  being  revenged. 


SPIRIT  OF  THE   ANCIENT  MYTHOLOGY. 
(7%e  IndieatoT,  Janoarj  19,  1820.) 

Tbe  greatest  pleasure  arising  to  a  modem  imagination  from 
the  ancient  mythology  is  in  a  mingled  sense  of  the  old 
popular  belief  and  of  the  philosophical  refinements  upon  it. 
We  take  Apollo,  and  Mercury,  and  Venus  as  shapes  that 
existed  in  popular  credulity,  as  the  greater  fairies  of  the 
ancient  world ;  and  we  re^rd  them,  at  the  same  time,  as 
personifications  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  genial  in  the 
forms  and  tendendea  of  creation.  But  the  result,  coming 
as  it  does,  too,  through  avenues  of  beautiful  poetry,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  is  so  entirely  cheerful,  that  we  are  apt 
to  think  it  must  have  wanted  gravity  to  more  believing 
eyes.  We  fancy  that  the  old  world  saw  nothing  in  religion 
but  lively  and  graceftd  shapes,  as  remote  from  the  more 
obscure  and  awful  hintings  of  tbe  world  unknown,  as 
physics  appear  to  be  from  the  metapbyaical ;  as  the  eye  of 
a  beautiful  voman  is  from  the  inward  specnlations  of  a 
Brahmin ;  or  a  lily  at  noonday  from  the  wide  obscurity  of 
night-time. 

This  Buppoeition  appears  to  he  carried  a  great  deal  too 
far.  Every  forest,  to  the  mind's  eye  of  a  Qreek,  was 
haunted  with  superior  intelligences.  Every  stream  had  its 
presiding  nymph,  who  was  thanked  for  the  draught  of 
water.  Every  house  had  its  protecting  gods,  which  had 
blessed  the  inmate's  ancestors,  and  which  would  bless  him 
also,  if  he  cultivated  the  social  affections :  for  the  same 
word  which  expressed  piety  towards  the  gods  expressed  love 
towards  relations  and  friends.  If  in  all  this  there  was 
nothing  but  the  woorship  of  a  more  graceful  humanity,  there 
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may  be  woreliips  much  worse  as  well  as  much  better.  And 
the  divinest  Bpirib  that  ever  appeared  on  earth  haa  told  us 
that  the  extension  of  human  sympathy  embraces  all  that  is 
required  of  us,  either  to  do  or  to  foresee. 

Imagine  the  feelings  with  which  an  ancient  believer  mnsfe 
have  gone  by  the  oracular  oaks  of  Dodona;  or  the  calm 
groves  of  the  Eumenides ;  or  the  fountain  where  Preeer- 
pine  vanished  underground  with  Pluto;  or  the  Qreat 
Temple  of  the  MysterieB  at  Eleusis ;  or  the  laurelled  moun- 
tain Parnassus,  on  the  side  of  which  was  the  Temple  of 
Delphi,  where  Apollo  was  supposed  to  be  present  in  person. 
Imagine  Hutarch,  a  devout  and  yet  a  liberal  believer,  when 
be  went  to  study  theology  and  philosophy  at  Delphi ;  with 
what  feelings  must  he  not  have  passed  along  the  woody 
paths  of  the  hill,  approaching  nearer  every  instant  to  the 
divinity,  and  not  sure  that  a  glance  of  light  through  the 
trees  was  not  the  lustre  of  the  god  himself  going  by  j  This 
is  mere  poetry  to  us,  and  very  fine  it  is ;  but  to  him  it  was 
poetry,  and  religion,  and  beauty,  and  gravity,  and  hushing 
awe,  and  a  path  as  from  one  world  to  another. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  deeper  sense  of  another  world  than 
in  the  habit  of  contenting  oneself  with  a  few  vague  terms 
and  embodying  nothing  but  Mammon.  It  was  a  strong 
sense  of  this  which  made  a  living  poet,  who  is  accounted 
very  orthodox  in  his  religious  opinions,  give  vent,  in  that 
fine  sonnet,  to  his  impatience  at  seeing  the  beautiful  planet 
we  live  upon,  with  all  its  starry  wonders  about  it,  so  little 
thought  of,  compared  with  what  is  ridiculously  called  the 
world.  He  seems  to  have  dreaded  the  symptom,  as  an 
evidence  of  matei-ialism ; 

The  world  is  too  mnch  with  na.    lAte  and  soon. 

Getting  and  spending  we  laj  waste  oor  powers ; 

Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  onre ; 

We  have  given  onr  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  I 

This  8ea  that  bares  bei  bosom  to  the  moon  ; 

The  Winds  that  will  be  bowling  at  oil  hours. 

And  are  apgathered  now  like  sleeping  flovrera; 

For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  OQt  of  tnne ; 

It  moves  us  not.— Great  Ood  1    I'd  rather  be 

A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  ontwom,  1 

Bo  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 

Have  glimpaos  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  ; 

Bave  sight  of  Proteus  coming  from  the  eea, 

Ur  hear  old  Triton  blow  bis  wreathed  horn. 
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GETTING  UP  ON  COLD  MORNINGS. 

{The  IniHealor,  Jumary  19,  iSao.) 

As  Itslian  ftuthor — Giulio  Gordara,  a  Jesuit — has  written 
a  poem  upoa  insects,  which  he  begins  b;  insisting  that  those 
troublesome  and  Abominable  littlo  animals  were  created  for 
our  annoyance,  and  that  they  were  certainly  not  inhabitants 
of  Faradise.  We  of  the  North  may  dispute  this  piece  of 
theology ;  but,  on  tho  other  hand,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  snow 
on  the  house-topa,  that  Adam  was  not  under  the  necessity 
of  Bhaving;  and  that  when  Eve  walked  out  of  her  delicious 
bower,  she  did  not  step  upon  ice  three  inches  thick. 

Some  people  say  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  get  up  of  a  cold 
morning.  You  have  only,  they  tell  you,  to  take  the  reso- 
lution, and  the  thing  is  done.  This  may  be  very  true  ;  just 
as  a  boy  at  school  has  only  to  take  a  flogging,  and  the  thing 
is  over.  But  we  have  not  at  all  made  up  our  minds  upon 
it;  and  we  find  it  a  very  pleasant  exercise  to  di^^uKs  the 
matter  candidly  before  we  get  up.  This  at  least  is  not 
idling,  though  it  may  be  lying.  It  aSbrds  an  excellent 
answer  to  those  who  ask  how  lying  in  bed  can  be  indulged 
in  by  a  reasoning  being— a  rational  creature.  How )  Why, 
with  the  argument  caJmly  at  work  in  one's  head,  and  the 
clothes  over  one's  shoulder.  Oh,  it  is  a  fine  way  of  spending 
•.sensible,  impartial  half-hour. 

If  these  people  would  be  more  charitable,  they  would 
get  on  with  their  argument  better.  But  they  are  apt 
to  reason  so  ill,  and  to  assert  so  dogmatically,  that  one 
could  wish  to  have  them  stand  round  one's  bed  of  a  bitter 
morning,  and  lie  before  their  faces.  They  ought  to  hear 
both  aides  of  the  bed,  the  inside  and  out.  If  they  cannot 
entertain  themselves  with  their  own  thought  for  half  an 
hour  or  so,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  those  who  can. 

Candid  inquirers  into  one's  decumbency,  will  at  least 
concede  their  duo  merits  to  such  representations  as  the 
following.  In  tho  first  place  (says  the  injured  but  calm 
appealer),  I  have  been  warm  all  night,  and  find  my  system 
in  a  state  perfectly  suitable  to  a  warm-blooded  animal.  To 
get  out  of  this  state  into  the  cold,  besides  the  inharmonious 
and  uncritical  abruptness  of  the  transition,  is  so  unnatural 
to  such  a  creature  that  the  poets,  refining  upon  the  tortures 
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of  thd  damned,  make  one  of  their  greatest  agonies  consist  in 
being  suddenly  transported  from  beat  to  cold — from  fire  to 
ice.  They  are  "  haled  "  out  of  their  "  beds,"  says  Milton,  by 
"  harpy-footed  furiee," — fellows  who  come  to  call  them. 
On  my  first  movement  towards  the  anticipation  of  getting 
up,  I  find  that  such  parte  of  the  sheets  and  bolster  as  are 
exposed  to  the  air  of  the  room  are  stoneK«ld.  On  opening 
my  eyes,  the  first  thing  that  meets  them  is  my  own  breath 
rolling  forth,  as  if  in  the  open  air,  like  smoke  out  of  a 
cottage  chimney.  Think  of  this  symptom.  Then  I  turn 
my  eyes  sideways,  and  see  the  window  all  frozen  over. 
Think  of  that.  Then  the  servant  comes  in.  "  It  is  very 
cold  this  morning,  is  it  not  1 "  "  Yery  cold,  Mr."  "  Very 
cold  indeed,  isn't  it)"  "Very  cold  indeed,  sir."  "More 
than  usually  so,  isn't  it,  even  for  this  weather  1 "  (Here  the 
servant's  wit  and  good-nature  are  put  to  a  considerable  test, 
and  the  inquirer  lies  on  thorns  for  the  answer.)  "  Why, 
sir, — I  think  it  m."  (Good  creature !  There  is  not  a  better 
or  more  truth-telling  servant  going.)  "  I  must  rise,  how- 
ever ;  get  me  some  warm  water. '  Here  comes  0,  fine  interval 
between  the  departure  of  the  servant  and  the  arrival  of  the 
hot  water ;  during  which,  of  course,  it  is  of  "  no  use  "  to  get 
up.  The  hot  water  comes.  "  Is  it  quite  hot  1 "  "  Yes,  sir." 
"  Perhaps  too  hot  for  shaving ;  I  must  wait  a  little.  "  "  No, 
sir;  it  will  jnst  do."  (There  is  an  over-nice  propriety  some- 
times, on  officious  zeal  of  virtue,  a  little  troublesome.) 
"  Oh,  the  shirt — you  must  air  my  clean  shirt ;  linen  gets 
very  damp  this  weather,"  "  Yes,  sir."  Here  another  deli- 
cious five  minutes,  A  knock  at  the  door.  "  Oh,  the  shirt — 
very  well.  My  stockings — 1  think  the  stockings  had  better 
bo  aired  too."  "  Very  well,  sir."  Here  another  interval. 
At  length  everything  is  ready  except  myself,  I  now,  con- 
tinues our  incumbent  (a  happy  word,  by-the-bye,  for  a 
country  vicar) — I  now  cannot  help  thinking  a  good  deal — 
who  can) — upon  the  unnecessary  and  villainous  custom  of 
shaving :  it  ia  a  thing  ho  unmanly  (here  I  nestle  closer) — 
SO  efieminate  (here  I  recoil  from  an  unlucky  step  into  the 
colder  part  of  the  bed),  No  wonder  that  the  Queen  of 
France  took  part  with  the  rebels  against  that  degenerate 
king,  her  husband,  who  first  afiTi-onted  her  smooth  idsage 
with  a  face  like  her  own.  The  Emperor  Julinn  never 
showed  the  luxuriancy  of  his  genius  to  better  advantage 
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thftn  in  reviving  the  flowing  beard.  Look  &t  Cardinal 
Bembo's  picture — at  Uicbael  Angeto'H — at  Titian'a — at 
Shnkspeare'e — at  Fletcher's — at  Spenser's — at  Chaucer's — 
at  Alfred's — at  Plato's.  I  could  name  ft  great  man  for 
every  tick  of  my  watch.  Look  at  the  Tur^,  a  grave  and 
otiose  people.  Think  of  Haroun  al  Easchid,  and  Bed-ridden 
Hassan.  Think  of  Wortley  Montagu,  the  worthy  son 
of  his  mother,  a  man  above  the  prejudice  of  his  time. 
Look  at  the  Peiwan  gentlemen,  whom  one  is  ashamed  of 
meeting  about  the  suburbs,  their  dress  and  appearance  are 
m  much  finer  than  our  own,  lastly,  think  of  the  razor 
itself — how  totally  opposed  to  every  sensation  of  bed — how 
cold,  how  edgy,  how  hard !  how  utterly  different  from  any- 
thing like  the  warm  and  circling  amplitude,  which 

Unto  01 

Add  to  this,  benumbed  fingers,  which  may  help  you  to  cut 
yourself,  a  quivering  body,  a  frozen  towel,  and  an  ewer  full 
of  ice;  and  he  that  says  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  in  all 
this,  only  shows,  at  any  rate,  that  he  has  no  merit  in 
opposing  it. 

Thomson  the  poet,  who  exclaims  in  his  "  Seasons  " — 

Pabelf  luxurious  I     Will  not  man  awake  I 

used  to  lie  in  bed  till  noon,  because  he  said  be  had  no  motive 
in  getting  up.  He  could  imagine  the  good  of  rising;  but 
then  he  could  also  imagine  the  good  of  lying  still ;  and  his 
exclamation,  it  must  he  allowed,  was  made  upon  summer- 
time, not  winter.  We  must  proportion  the  argument  to 
the  individual  character,  A  money-getter  may  be  drawn 
out  of  his  bed  by  three-and-fourpence ;  but  this  will  not 
suffice  for  a  student.  A  proud  man  m.iy  s-iy,  "  What  shaH 
I  think  of  myself  if  I  don't  get  up ) "  but  the  more  humble 
one  will  be  content  to  waive  this  prodigious  notion  of  him- 
self, out  of  respect  to  his  kindly  bed.  The  mechanical 
man  shall  get  up  without  any  ado  at  all ;  and  so  shall  the 
barometer.  An  ingenious  lier  in  bed  will  find  hard  matter 
of  discussion  even  on  the  score  of  health  and  longevity. 
He  will  ask  us  for  our  proofs  and  precedents  of  the  ill  effects 
of  lying  later  in  cold  weather;  and  sophisticate  much  on 
the  advantages  of  an  even  temperature  of  body;  of  the 
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natural  propeURity  (pretty  uniYersoI)  to  have  One's  way; 
and  of  the  animals  that  roll  themselvea  up,  and  sleep  all  the 
winter.  As  to  loogevity,  be  wilt  ask  whether  the  longest 
life  is  of  necessity  the  best;  and  whether  Holbom  is  the 
handeomest  street  ia  LondoD. 

We  ouly  know  of  one  confounding,  not  to  say  confounded, 
argument,  fit  to  overturn  the  huge  luxury,  the  "  enormous 
hliss,"  of  the  vice  in  question.  A  lier  in  bed  may  be  allowed 
to  profess  a  disinterested  indifference  for  his  health  or  lon- 
gevity; but  while  he  is  showing  the  reasonableness  of 
consulting  bis  own,  or  one  person's  comfort,  he  must  admit 
the  proportionate  claim  of  more  than  one ;  and  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  him  is  this,  especially  for  a  lady;  for  we  ear- 
nestly recommend  the  use  of  that  sex  on  such  occasions,  if 
not  somewhat  otw-persuasive ;  sioce  extremes  have  an 
awkward  knack  of  meeting.  First  then,  admit  all  the 
ingeniousnesB  of  what  bo  says,  telling  him  that  the  bar  has 
been  deprived  of  an  excellent  lawyer.  Then  look  at  him  In  the 
most  good-natured  manner  in  the  world,  with  a  mixture  of 
assent  and  appeal  in  your  countenance,  and  tell  him  that 
you  are  waiting  breakfast  for  him ;  that  you  never  tike  to 
breakfast  without  him ;  tbat  j^ou  really  want  it  too ;  that 
the  servants  want  theirs ;  that  you  shall  not  know  bow  to 
get  the  ttouse  into  order,  unless  he  rises ;  and  that  you  are 
sure  he  would  do  things  twenty  times  worse  even  than 
getting  out  of  his  warm  t)ed,  to  put  tbem  all  into  good- 
humour  and  a  state  of  comfort.  Then,  after  having  said 
this,  throw  in  the  comparatively  indifferent  matter,  to  him, 
about  bis  health ;  but  tell  bim  tbat  it  is  no  indifferent 
matter  to  you ;  that  the  sight  of  his  illness  makes  more 
people  suffer  than  one ;  but  tliat  if,  nevertheless,  he  really 
does  feel  so  very  sleepy  and  so  very  much  refreshed  by—'  - 

Yet  stay ;    we  hardly  know  whether  the  frailty  of  o 

Yes,  yes  ;  say  that  too,  especially  it  you  say  it  with  sincerity ; 
for  if  the  weidiness  of  human  natui'e  on  the  one  band,  and 
the  vis  ijierlia  on  the  other,  should  lead  bim  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it  once  or  twice,  good-humour  and  sincerity  form  nn 
irresistible  junction  at  last ;  and  ore  still  better  and  warmer 
things  than  pillows  and  blanketo. 

Other  little  helps  of  appeal  may  he  thrown  in,  as  oocadoD 
requires.  You  may  tell  a  lover,  for  instance,  that  lying  in 
bed  makes  people  corpulent ;  a  father,  that  you  wish  him  to 
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complete  the  fine  manl^  example  he  sets  hia  children ;  a  lady, 
that  she  will  injure  her  bloom  or  her  shape,  which  M.  or  W. 
admires  so  much ;  and  a  student  or  artist,  that  he  is  always 
so  glad  to  have  done  a  good  day's  work  in  his  best  manner. 

Reader.  And  pray,  Mr.  Indicator,  how  do  you  behave 
yourself  in  this  respect  1 

Indicator.  Oh,  madam,  perfectly,  of  coarse;  like  all 
adfisers. 

Eeader.  Kay,  I  allow  that  your  mode  of  argument  does 
not  look  quite  so  suspicious  as  the  old  way  of  sermonizing 
and  severity,  but  I  have  my  doubts,  especially  from  that  laugh 
of  yours.     If  I  should  look  in  to-morrow  morning 

Indicator.  Ah,  madam,  the  look  in  of  a  face  like  yours 
does  anything  with  me.  It  shall  fetch  me  up  at  nine,  if  you 
please— MX,  I  meant  to  say. 


THE    OLD    GENTLEMAN. 

{The  Indicator,  Febraarys,  tSio.) 

OiTB  Old  Gentleman,  in  order  to  be  exclusively  himself, 
must  be  either  a  widower  or  a  bachelor.  Suppose  the 
former.  We  do  not  mention  his  precise  age,  which  would 
be  invidious;  nor  whether  he  wears  his  own  hair  or  a  wig, 
which  would  be  wanting  in  universality.  If  a  wig,  it  ia  a 
compromise  between  the  more  modern  scratch  and  the 
departed  glory  of  the  toupee.  If  his  own  hair,  it  is  white, 
in  spite  of  his  favourite  grandson,  who  used  to  get  on  the 
chair  behind  him,  and  pull  the  alver  hairs  out,  ten  years 
ago.  If  he  is  bald  at  top,  the  hair-dresser,  hovering  and 
breathing  about  him  like  a  second  youth,  takes  care  to  give 
the  bald  place  as  much  powder  aa  the  covered;  in  order  that 
he  may  convey  to  the  sensorium  within  a  pleasing  indis- 
tinctness of  idea  respecting  the  exact  limits  of  skin  and 
hair.  He  is  very  clean  and  neat ;  and  in  warm  weather  ia 
proud  of  opening  hia  waistcoat  half-way  down,  and  letting 
so  much  of  hia  frill  bo  seen,  in  order  to  show  his  hardiness 
as  well  as  taste.  His  wat^ih  and  shirt-buttons  are  of 
the  best ;  and  he  does  not  care  if  he  has  two  rings  on  a 
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finger.  If  his  watch  ever  failed  him  at  the  club  or  coffee- 
house, he  would  take  a  walk  every  day  to  the  nearest  clock 
of  good  character,  purely  to  keep  it  right.  He  has  a  cane 
at  home,  but  eeldom  uses  it,  on  finding  it  out  of  fashion 
with  his  elderly  juniors.  He  has  a  small  cocked  hat  for 
gala  days,  which  he  lifts  higher  from  his  head  than  the 
round  one,  when  made  a  bow  to.  In  his  pockets  are  two 
handkerchiefs  {one  for  the  neck  at  night-time),  his  Bpec- 
tacles,  and  his  pocket-book.  The  pocket-book,  among 
other  things,  contains  a  receipt  for  a  cough,  and  some  verses 
cut  out  of  an  odd  sheet  of  an  old  magazine,  on  the  lovely 
Duchess  of  A.,  beginning — 

When  beaiit«oas  Hira  walks  the  plain. 
He  intends  this  for  a  commonplace-book  which  he  keeps, 
consisting  of  passages  in  verse  and  prose  cut  out  of  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  paeted  in  columns;  some  of 
them  rather  gay.  His  principal  other  books  are  Shakspeare's 
Plays  and  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost;"  the  Spectator;  the 
"  History  of  England ; "  the  works  of  I^y  M.  W.  Mon- 
tagu, Pope,  and  Churchill;  Middleton's  "Geography;"  the 
Genllenutn'a  Magazine;  Sir  John  Sinclair  on  Longevity; 
several  plays  with  portraits  in  character ;  "  Account  of 
Elizabeth  Canning  ;  "  "  Memoirs  of  Gfeorge  Ann  Bellamy ; " 
"  Poetical  Amusements  at  Bath-Ea^ton  ; "  Blair's  works ; 
"Elegant  Extracts;"  "Junius,"  as  originally  published;  a 
few  pamphlets  on  the  American  War  and  Lord  Geoi^e 
Gordon,  tx. ;  and  one  on  the  French  Revolution.  In  his 
eitting-rooms  are  some  engravings  from  Hogarth  and  Sir 
Joshua;  au  engraved  portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby ; 
ditto  of  M.  le  Uomte  de  Grasse  surrendering  to  Admiral 
Kodney;  a  humorous  piece  after  Penny;  and  a  portrait  of 
himself,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua.  His  wife's  portrait  is  in 
his  cbamber,  looking  upon  his  bed.  She  is  a  little  girl, 
stepping  forward  with  a  smile  and  a  pointed  toe,  as  if  going 
to  dance.     He  lost  her  when  she  was  sixty. 

The  Old  Gentleman  is  an  early  riser,  because  he  intends 
to  live  at  least  twenty  years  longer.  He  continues  to  take 
tea  for  breakfast,  in  spite  of  what  is  said  against  its  nervous 
effects  ;  having  been  satisfied  on  that  point  some  years  ago 
hy  Dr.  Johnson's  criticism  on  Hanway,  and  a  great  liking 
for  tea  previously.     Hib  china  cups  and  saucers  have  been 
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broken  sinco  his  wife's  death,  all  but  one,  'which  is  religiously 
kept  for  bia  use.  Ho  passes  his  morning  in  walking  or 
riding,  looking  in  at  auctions,  looking  after  his  India  bonds, 
or  some  such  money  securities,  furthering  some  subscription 
set  on  foot  by  his  excellent  friend  Sir  John,  or  cheapening  a 
new  old  print  for  his  portfolio.  He  also  hears  of  the  news- 
papers ;  not  caring  to  see  them  till  after  dinner  at  the 
cofiee-housa  He  may  also  cheapen  a  fish  or  so;  the  fish- 
monger soliciting  his  doubting  eye  as  he  passes,  with  a  pro- 
found  bow  of  recognition.     He  eats  a  pear  before  dinner. 

His  dinner  at  the  coSee-house  is  served  up  to  him  at  the 
accustomed  hour,  in  the  old  accustomed  way,  and  by  the 
accustomed  waiter.  If  William  did  not  bring  it,  the  fish 
would  be  sure  to  be  stale,  and  the  flesh  new.  He  eats  no 
tart ;  or,  if  he  ventures  on  a  little,  takes  cheese  with  it. 
You  might  as  soon  attempt  to  persuade  him  out  of  his 
senses,  as  that  cheese  is  not  good  for  digestion.  He  takes 
port;  and  if  he  has  drunk  more  than  usual,  and  in  a  more 
private  place,  may  be  induced,  by  some  respectful  inquiries 
respecting  the  old  style  of  music,  to  sing  a  song  composed 
by  Mr,  Oswald  or  Mr.  Lampe,  such  as — 

Chloe^  hj  that  bonow'd  kiss; 
or— 

Come,  gentle  god  of  soft  repose ; 

or  his  wife's  favourite  ballad,  beginning — ■ 


Of  course,  no  such  exploit  can  take  place  in  the  coffee-room ; 
but  he  will  canvaea  the  theory  of  that  matter  there  with 
you,  or  discuss  the  weather,  or  the  markets,  or  the  theatres, 
or  the  merits  of  "  my  Lord  North,"  or  "  my  Lord  Rocking- 
ham ;"  for  he  rarely  says  simply  lord ;  it  is  generally  "  my 
lord,"  trippinglyand  genteelly  <m  his  tongue.  If  aloneafter 
dinner,  his  great  delight  is  the  newspaper ;  which  he  pre- 
pares to  read  by  wiping  his  spectaclee,  carefully  adjusting 
them  on  his  eyes,  and  drawing  the  candle  close  to  him,  so 
as  to  stand  sideways  betwixt  his  ocular  aim  and  the  small 
type.  He  then  holds  the  paper  at  arm's  length,  and, 
dropping  his  eyelids  half  down  and  his  mouth  half  open, 
takes  cognizance  of  the  day's  information.     If  he  leaves  ofi*. 
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it  is  only  when  the  door  is  opened  by  a  newcomer,  or  when 
he  Buepects  somebody  is  over-anxioua  to  get  the  paper  out 
of  his  hand.     On  these  occasiooa,  he  givea  an  important 

In  the  evening,  our  Old  Gentleman  is  fond  of  going  to  the 
theatre,  or  of  having  a  game  of  cards.  If  he  enjoys  the 
latter  at  his  own  house  or  lodgings,  he  likea  to  play  with 
some  friends  whom  he  has  known  for  many  years;  but 
an  elderly  stranger  may  be  introduced,  if  quiet  and  scientific, 
and  the  privilege  is  extended  to  younger  men  of  letters, 
who,  if  ill  players,  are  good  lowers.  Nob  that  he  is  a  miser ; 
but  to  win  money  at  cards  is  like  proving  his  victory  by 
getting  the  baggage,  and  to  win  of  a  younger  man  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  his  not  being  able  to  beat  him  at  -rackets.  He 
breaks  up  early,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

At  the  theatre,  he  likes  a  front  row  in  the  pit.  He  comes 
early,  if  he  can  do  so  without  getting  into  a  squeeze,  and 
sits  patiently  waiting  for  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain, 
with  his  hands  placidly  lying,  one  over  the  other,  on  the  top 
of  his  stick.  He  generously  admires  some  of  the  beat  per- 
foi-mers,  but  thinks  them  far  inferior  to  Garrick,  Woodward, 
and  Olive.  During  splendid  scenes  be  is  anxious  that  the 
little  boy  should  see. 

He  has  been  induced  to  look  in  at  Yauxhall  again,  but 
likes  it  still  leas  than  be  did  years  back,  and  cannot  bear  it 
in  comparison  with  Eanelagh.  He  thinks  everything  looks 
poor,  flaring,  and  jaded.  "Ah I"  says  he,  with  a  soi-t  of 
triumphant  sigh,  "  Sanelagh  was  a  noUe  [^ace !  Such 
taste,  such  elegance,  such  bwuty !  There  was  the  Duchess 
of  A,  the  finest  woman  in  England,  sir;  and  Mra  L.,a 
mighty  fine  creature;  and  I^dy  Susan  What's-ber-name, 
that  had  that  unfortunate  afiair  with  Sir  Charles,  Sir,  they 
came  swimming  by  you  like  the  swans." 

The  Old  Gentleman  is  very  particular  in  having  his  slippers 
ready  for  him  at  the  fire  when  he  comes  home.  He  is  also 
extremely  choice  in  his  snuff,  and  delights  to  get  a  fresh 
boxful  in  Tavistock  Street,  on  his  way  to  the  theatre.  His 
box  is  a  curiosity  from  India,  He  calls  favourite  young 
ladies  by  their  Christian  names,  however  slightly  acquainted 
with  them,  and  has  a  privilege  also  of  saluting  all  brides, 
mothers,  and  indeed  every  species  of  lady,  on  the  least 
holiday  occaaon.    If  the  husband,  for  instance,  has  met  with 
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a  piece  of  luck,  be  instantly  moves  forward,  and  gravelj 
kisses  the  wife  on  the  cheek.  The  wife  then  says,  "  My 
niece,  sir,  from  the  country;"  and  he  kisses  the  niece. 
The  niece,  seeing  her  cousin  biting  her  lips  at  the  joke,  says, 
"  My  cousin  Harriet,  sir ; "  and  he  kisses  the  couafn.  He 
never  recollects  such  weather,  except  during  the  Great 
Frost,  or  when  he  rode  down  with  Jack  BkrimshiretoNeW' 
market.  He  grows  young  again  in  his  little  grandchildren, 
especially  the  one  which  he  thinks  most  like  himself,  which 
is  the  handsomest.  Yet  he  likes  hest,  perhaps,  the  one  most 
resembling  his  wife,  and  will  sit  with  him  on  his  lap,  holding 
his  hand  in  silence,  for  a  quarter  of  anliour  together.  He 
plays  most  tricks  with  the  former,  and  makes  him  sneeze. 
He  asks  little  boys  in  general  who  waa  the  father  of  Zebedee's 
children.  If  his  grandsons  are  at  school,  he  often  goes  to 
see  them,  and  makes  them  blush  by  telling  the  master  or 
the  upper  scholars  that  they  are  fine  boys,  and  of  a  pre- 
cocious genius.  He  is  much  struck  when  an  old  acquaintance 
dies,  but  adds  that  he  lived  too  fast,  and  that  poor  Bob  was 
a  sod  dog  in  his  youth — "  a  very  sad  dog,  sir,  mightily  set 
upon  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one." 

When  he  gets  very  old  indeed,  be  will  sit  for  whole 
evenings,  and  say  little  or  nothing ;  but  informs  you  that 
there  is  Mrs.  Jones  (the  housekeeper) — "  SMU  talk." 


HATS,  NEW  AND  ANCIENT. 

[The  Indicator,  Match  8,  tSao.) 

Wb  know  not  what  will  be  thought  of  our  taste  in  ao  im- 
portant a  matter,  but  we  must  confess  we  are  not  fond  of  a 
new  hat.  Tliere  is  a  certain  insolence  about  it ;  it  seems  to 
value  itself  upon  its  finished  appearance,  and  to  presume 
upon  our  liking  before  we  are  acquainted  with  it.  In  the 
first  place,  it  comes  home  more  like  a  marmot,  or  some  other 
living  creature,  than  a  manufacture.  It  is  boxed  up,  and 
wrapped  in  silver  paper,  and  brought  delicately.  It  is  as 
sleek  as  alap-dog.    Then  we  are  to  take  it  out  as  nicely,  and 
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people  are  to  vonder  how  we  xtmll  look  in  it.  Maria 
twitches  one  this  way,  and  Sophia  that,  and  Caroline  that, 
and  Catharine  t'other.  We  have  the  difficult  task,  all  the 
while,  of  looking  easy,  till  the  approving  votes  are  pro- 
nounced :  our  only  resource  (which  ia  also  difficult)  is  to  say 
good  things  to  all  four ;  or  to  clap  the  bat  upon  each  of  their 
heads,  and  see  what  pretty  milk-women  they  make.  At  last 
the  approving  votes  are  pronounced ;  and  (provided  it  is 
fine)  we  may  go  forth.  But  how  uneasy  tbe  sensation  about 
the  head  I  How  unlike  the  old  hat,  to  which  we  had  become 
used,  and  which  must  now  make  way  for  this  fop  of  a 
Etraoger  I  We  might  do  what  we  liked  with  the  foi'mer. 
Dust,  rain,  a  gale  of  wind,  a  fall,  a  squeeze — nothing 
affected  it.  It  was  a  true  friend,  a  friend  for  all  weathers. 
Its  appearance  only  was  against  it :  in  everything  else  it 
was  the  better  for  wear.  Bi)t  if  the  roads  or  the  streets  are 
too  dry,  the  new  hat  in  afraid  of  getting  dusty ;  if  there  is 
wind,  and  it  is  not  tight,  it  may  be  blown  off  into  the  dirt : 
we  may  have  to  scramble  after  it  through  dust  or  mud^ 
just  reaching  it  with  our  fingers,  only  to  see  it  blown  away 
again.  And  if  rain  comes  on  I  Oh,  ye  gallant  apprentices, 
who  have  issued  forth  on  a  Sunday  morning,  with  Jane  or 
Susan,  careless  either  of  storms  at  nightfall,  or  toils  and 
scoldings  next  day  !  Ye,  who  have  received  your  new  hat 
and  boots  but  an  hour  before  ye  set  out;  and  then  issue 
forth  triumphantly,  the  charmer  hy  your  side  I  She,  with 
arm  in  yours,  and  handkerchief  in  hand,  blushing,  or  eating 
gingerbread,  trips  on;  ye,  admiring,  trudge:  we  ask  ye, 
whether  love  itself  has  prevented  ye  from  feeling  a  certain 
fearful  consciousness  of  that  crowning  glory,  the  new  and 
glossy  bat,  when  the  first  drops  of  rain  announce  the  coming 
of  a  shower  1  Ah,  hasten,  while  yet  it  is  of  use  to  haste ; 
era  yet  the  spotty  horror  fixes  on  the  nap !  Out  with 
the  protecting  handkerchief,  which,  tied  round  the  hat,  and 
flowing  off  in  a  comer  behind,  shall  gleam  through  the 
thickening  night  like  a  suburb  comet  1  Trust  not  the 
tempting  yawn  of  stable-yard  or  gateway,  or  the  impossible 
notion  of  a  coach  !  The  rain  will  continue  I  and  (das !  ye 
are  not  so  rich  as  in  the  morning.  Hasten  I  or  think  of  a  new 
hat's  becoming  a  rain-spout !  Think  of  its  well-built  crown, 
its  graceful  and  well-measured  fit,  the  curved-up  elegance  of 
its  rim,  its  shadowing  gentility  when  seen  in  front,  its  arch- 
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ing  grace  ov«r  the  ear  irhen  beheld  sideways !     Think  of  it 
also  tho  next  day  !     How  altered,  how  dejected  1 


Think  of  the  paper-like  change  of  its  consistence;  of  its 
limp  sadness — its  confused  and  flattened  nap ;  and  of  that 
polished  and  perfect  circle,  which  neither  brush  nor  hot  iroa 
shall  restore ! 

We  have  here  spoken  of  tha  beauties  of  a  new  hat ;  but, 
abstractedly  considered,  they  are  very  problematical , 
Fashion  makes  beauty  for  a  time.  Our  ancestors  found 
a  grace  in  the  cocked  hata  now  confined  to  beadles,  Chelsea 
pensioners,  and  coachmen.  They  would  have  laughed  at 
our  chimney-tops  with  a  border;  though,  upon  the  whole, 
we  do  think  them  the  more  graceful  of  the  two.  The 
best  modem  covering  for  the  head  was  the  imitation  of  the 
broad  Spanish  hat  in  use  about  thirty  yeara  buck,  when 
Mr.  Stothard  mode  hia  designs  for  the  yovelist'a  Magazine. 
But  in  proportion  aa  society  boa  been  put  into  a  bustle,  our 
hata  seem  to  have  narrowed  their  dimensions :  the  flaps  were 
clipped  off  more  and  more  till  they  became  a  rim ;  and  now 
the  rim  has  contracted  to  a  mere  nothing ;  so  that,  what 
with  our  close  heads,  and  our  tight,  succinct  mode  of  drees, 
we  look  as  if  we  were  intended  for  nothing  but  to  dart 
Kiekwardx  and  forwards  on  matters  of  business,  with  aa 
little  hindrance  to  each  other  as  possible. 

This  may  give  ua  a  greater  distante  to  the  hat  than  it 
deserves ;  but,  good-looking  or  not,  we  know  of  no  situation 
in  which  a  new  one  can  be  said  to  be  usefuL  We  have  seen 
how  the  case  is  during  bad  weather ;  but  if  tlie  weather  is 
in  the  finest  condition  passible,  with  neither  rain  nor  dust, 
there  may  be  a  hot  Eunsbine ;  and  then  the  hat  is  too  narrow 
to  shade  us :  no  great  evil,  it  is  true !  but  we  must  have  our 
pique  out  against  the  knave,  and  turn  liim  to  the  only 
account  in  our  power — we  must  write  upon  him.  For  every 
other  purpose  we  hold  him  as  naught.  The  only  place  a  new 
hat  can  bo  carried  into  with  safety,  is  a  church  ;  for  there  is 
plenty  of  roopt  there.  There  also  takes  place  its  only  union 
of  the  ornamental  with  the  useful,  if  so  it  is  to  be  called ; 
we  allude  to  the  preparatory  ejaculation  wliispered  into  it  by 
the  genteel  worshipper,  before  he  turns  round  and  makes 
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ft  bow  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  and  the  Missea  Thompson. 
There  ia  a  formula  for  this  occasion;  and  doubtless  it  is  often 
used,  to  say  nothing  of  extempore  effusions :  but  there  are 
wicked  knaginatious,  who  suspect  that  instead  of  devouter 
whisperings,  the  communer  with  his  lining  sometimes  ejacu- 
lates no  more  than  "  Swallow,  St.  James's  Street ;  "  or 
"Agarde  and  Spain,  Hatters,No.  51,  Oxford  Street,  London;" 
after  wluch  he  draws  up  his  head  with  infinite  gravity  and 
preparation,  and  makes  the  gentle  recognition  aforesaid. 

But,  whenever  there  is  a  crowd,  the  new  hat  is  woi«e 
than  useless.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  general  retrenchment 
of  people's  finances  did  away  with  the  flat  opera  hat,  which 
was  a  very  senBible  thing.  The  round  one  ia  only  in  the 
way.  The  matting  over  the  floor  of  the  Opera-house  does 
not  hinder  it  from  getting  dusty,  not  to  mention  its  chance 
of  a  kick  from  the  inconsiderate.  But  from  the  pit  of  the 
other  theatres  you  may  bring  it  away  covered  with  sawdust, 
or  rubbed  up  tdl  the  wrong  way  of  the  nap,  or  monstrously 
squeezed  into  a  shapeless  lump.  The  least  thing  to  be 
expected  in  a  pressure  is  a  great  poke  in  ita  side,  like  a 
sunken  cheek. 

Boating  is  a  mortal  enemy  to  new  hats.  A  shower  has 
yon  fast  in  a  common  boat;  or  a  sail-line,  or  an  inex- 
perienced oar,  may  knock  the  hat  off;  and  then  fancy  it 
tilting  over  the  water  with  the  tide,  soaked  all  the  while 
beyond  redemption,  and  escaping  from  the  tips  of  your 
outstretched  fingers,  while  you  ought  all  to  be  pulling  the 
contrary  way  home. 

But  of  all  wrong  boxes  for  a  new  hat,  avoid  a  mail-coach. 
If  you  keep  it  on,  you  wjll  begin  nodding  perhaps  at  mid- 
night, and  then  it  goes  jamming  against  the  side  of  the 
coach,  to  the  equal  misery  of  its  nap  and  your  own.  If  you 
take  it  off,  where  is  ita  refuge  1  Will  the  clergyman  take 
the  least  heed  of  it,  who  is  snoring  comfortably  in  one  comer 
in  his  nightcapl  Or  will  the  farmer,  jolting  about  inexor- 
ably! Or  the  regular  traveller  who,  in  his  fur  cap  and 
infiiiito  knowledge  of  highway  conveniences,  has  already 
beheld  it  with  contemptl  Or  the  old  market-woman,  whom 
it  is  in  vain  to  request  to  be  tender !  Or  the  young  damsel, 
who  wonders  how  you  can  think  of  sleeping  in  such  a  thing  1 
In  the  morning  you  suddenly  miss  your  hat,  and  ask  after 
it  with  trepidation.    The  traveller  smiles.    They  all  move 
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their  lege,  but  know  nothmg  of  it,  till  the  nurket-womad 
exclaims,  "  JDeary  me  I  well — Lord,  only  think  !  A  hat  is 
it,  eirl  Why,  I  do  believe — but  I'm  6ure  I  never  thought 
tf  Buch  a  thing  more  than  the  child  unborn — that  it  must 
be  a  hat  then  which  I  took  for  a  pan  I've  been  a-buying : 
and  so  I've  had  my  warm  foot  in  it.  Lord  bless  us,  ever  since 
five  o'clock  this  blessed  morning  I " 

It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  we  happen  to  have  an  educated 
antipathy  to  the  hat.  At  our  Bchool  no  hota  were  worn,  and 
the  cap  was  too  small  to  be  a  substitute.  Its  only  use  is  to 
sstonish  the  old  ladies  in  the  street,  who  wonder  how  so 
small  a  thing  can  be  kept  on ;  and  to  this  end  it  used  to  be 
rubbed  into  the  back  or  side  of  the  head,  where  it  hung  like 
a  worsted  wonder.  It  is  after  the  fashion  of  Katharine's 
cap  in  the  play.    It  seemed  as  if 

Honlded  on  a  poningei : 
Why,  'tia  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut-ahoU, 
A  kijack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  bab^B  cap, 
A  cubtard  cofdo,  a  bauble. 

But  we  may  not  add 

I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thoa  Uk'et  it  not. 

Ill  befall  us,  if  we  ever  dislike  anything  about  thee,  old 
nurse  of  our  childhood  1  How  independent  of  the  weather 
used  we  to  feel  in  our  friar's  dress,  oui  thick  shoes,  yellow 
worsted  stockings,  and  coarse  long  coat  or  gown  !  Our  cap 
was  oftener  in  our  hand  than  on  our  head,  let  the  weather 
be  what  it  would,  We  felt  a  pride,  as  well  as  pleasure, 
when  everybody  whs  hurrying  through  the  streets,  in 
receiving  the  full  summer  showers  with  uncovered  poU, 
sleeking  our  glad  hair  like  the  feathers  of  a  bird. 

It  must  be  said  for  hats  in  general  that  they  are  a  very 
ancient  part  of  dress,  perhaps  the  most  ancient ;  for  a  negro, 
who  bos  nothing  else  upon  him,  sometimes  finds  it  necessary 
to  guard  off  the  sun  with  a  hat  of  leaves  or  straw.  The 
Chinese,  who  carry  their  records  farther  back  than  any  other 
people,  are  a  hatted  race,  both  narrow-brimmed  and  broad. 
We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  Qreoks  as  a  bare-headed  people, 
and  they  liked  to  be  so;  but  they  had  hats  for  journeying 
in,  such  as  may  be  seen  on  the  statues  of  Mercury,  who 
was  the  god  of  travellers.     They  were  large  and  flapped, 
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and  were  aometimes  fastened  round  under  the  chin  like  a 
lady's  straw-bonnet.  The  Eastern  nations  generally  wore 
turbans,  and  do  still,  with  the  exception  of  the  Persians, 
who  have  exchanged  them  for  lai^  conical  caps  of  felt. 
The  Bomane  copied  the  Greeks  in  their  dress,  as  in  every- 
thing; else,  but  the  poorer  orders  wore  a  cap  like  their 
boasted  Phrygian  anceetore,  reeemUing  the  one  which  the 
reader  may  now  see  about  the  streets  upon  the  busts  of 
Canora's  Paris.  The  others  would  put  their  robes  about 
their  heads  upon  occasion — a  custom  which  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  hoods  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  the  cloth  head- 
dresses which  we  see  in  the  portraits  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch.  From  these  were  taken  the  draperies  on  the 
heads  of  our  old  Flantagenet  kings,  and  of  Chaucer.  The 
velvet  cap,  which  succeeded,  appears  also  to  have  come  from 
Italy,  as  in  the  portraits  of  Aaphael  and  Titian,  and  it 
would  probably  have  continued  till  the  French  times  of 
Charles  II.  (for  our  ancestors,  up  to  that  period,  were 
always  great  admirers  of  Italy),  had  not  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
come  over  to  marry  our  Queen  Mary,  The  extreme  heats 
of  Spain  had  forced  the  natives  upon  taking  to  that  in- 
genious union  of  the  hat  and  umbrella,  stUl  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  hat.  We  know  not  whether  Philip 
himself  wore  it.  His  father,  Charles  V.,  who  was  at  the 
top  of  the  world,  is  represented  as  delighting  in  a  little 
bnmble-looking  cap.  But  we  conceive  it  was  either  from 
FhiUp,  or  some  gentleman  in  his  train,  that  the  hat  and 
feather  succeeded  among  us  to  the  cap  and  jewels  of  Henry 
Till,  The  ascendency  of  Spain  in  these  times  carried  it 
into  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  French,  not  requiring  so 
much  shade  from  the  sun,  and  always  playing  with  and 
altering  their  drees,  like  a  child  with  his  toy,  first  covered 
the  brim  with  feathers,  then  gave  them  a  pinch  in  front; 
then  came  pinches  up  at  the  side ;  and  at  last  appeared  the 
fierce  and  triple-daring  cocked-hat.  This  disappeared  in 
our  childhood,  or  only  survived  among  the  military,  the 
old,  and  the  reverend,  who  could  not  willingly  part  with 
their  habitual  dignity.  An  old  beau  or  so  would  also 
retain  it,  in  memtn'y  of  its  victories  when  young.  We 
remember  its  going  away  from  the  heads  of  the  Foot 
Guards.  The  heavy  Dragoons  retained  it  till  very  lately. 
It  is  now  almost  sunk  into  the  mock-heroic,  and  confine^ 
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as  we  before  observed,  to  beadles  and  coachmen,  &o.  7ha 
modem  clerical  beaver,  agreeably  to  the  deliberatitm  with 
which  our  eetablishmentB  depart  from  old  custom,  ia  a 
cocked-hat  with  the  hiod  fla^  let  down,  and  only  a  sUghfc 
pinch  remaining  in  front.  That  is  what  is  worn  also  by  the 
judgee,  the  lawyers  being  of  clerical  extraction.  Still, 
however,  the  true  cocked-hat  lingen  here  and  there 
with  a  sohtary  old  gentleman ;  and  wherever  it  appears  in 
such  company,  begets  a  certain  retrospective  reverence. 
There  was  a  Bomething  in  its  connection  with  the  high-bred 
drawing-room  times  of  the  seventeenth  century— in  the 
gallant  though  quaint  ardour' of  its  look,  and  in  its  being 
lifted  up  in  salutations  with  that  deliberate  loftiness,  the 
arm  arcning  up  in  front,  and  slowly  raising  it  by  the  front 
angle  with  finger  and  thumb — that  could  not  easily  die. 
We  remember  when  our  steward  at  school,  remarkable  for 
his  inflexible  air  of  precision  and  dignity,  left  off  his  cocked- 
hat  for  a  round  one,  there  was,  undoubtedly,  though  we 
dared  only  half  confess  it  to  our  minds,  a  sort  of  diminished 
majesty  about  him.  His  infinite  self-possession  began  to 
look  remotely  finite.  His  crown-imperial  was  a  little 
blighted.  It  was  like  divesting  a  column  of  its  capitaL 
But  the  native  statelinesa  was  there,  informing  the  new 
hat.    He 

Had  not  yet  lost 
All  his  original  beaver ;  nor  appear'a 
Less  than  arch-Bteward  rain'd,  and  the  excess 
Of  glory  obacnred. 

The  lato  Emperor  Paul  had  conceived  such  a  sense  of  tho 
dignity  of  the  cocked-hat,  Aggravated  by  its  having  given 
way  to  the  round  one  of  the  IVench  republicans,  that  he 
orderedall  persons  in  his  dominions  never  to  dare  be  seen  in 
public  with  round  hats,  upon  pain  of  being  knouted  and  sent 
to  Siberia. 

Hats,  being  the  easiest  part  of  the  European  dress  to  be 
taken  off,  ore  dofied  among  us  out  of  reverence.  The 
Orientals,  on  the  same  account,  put  off  their  slippers, 
instead  of  turbans ;  which  is  the  reason  why  the  Jews  still 
keep  their  heads  covered  during  worship.  The  Spanish 
grandees  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  their  hats  in  the 
royal  presence,  probably  in  commemoration  of  the  free 
spirit  in  which  the  Cortes  used  to  crown  the  Sovereign; 
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telling  him  (wo  suppose  in  their  corporate  capacity)  that 
they  were  better  men  than  he,  but  chose  him  of  their  own 
free-will  for  their  master.  The  grandees  only  claim  to  bo 
as  good  men,  unless  their  famihes  are  older.  There  is  a 
well-known  story  of  a  picture,  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  is 
represented  nitb  a  label  coming  out  of  her  mouth,  saying  to 
a  Spanish  gentleman  who  has  politely  taken  off  his  Bat, 
"Cousin,  be  covered."  But  the  moet  interesting  anecdote 
GonQect«d  with  a  hat,  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Be 
Cotu-cys,  Lord  Kingsale.  One  of  their  ancestors,  at  an  old 
period  of  our  history,  having  overthrown  a  huge  and 
insolent  champion,  who  had  challenged  the  whole  Court, 
was  desired  by  the  king  to  ask  him  some  special  favour. 
He  requested  that  his  descendants  should  have  the  privilege 
of  keeping  their  heads  covered  in  the  royal  presence ;  and 
they  do  so  to  this  day.  The  new  lord,  we  believe,  always 
comes  to  Court  on  purpose  to  vindicate  his  right.  We  have 
heard  that,  on  the  last  occasion,  protnbly  after  a  long  in- 
terval, some  of  the  courtiers  thought  it  might  as  well  have 
been  dispensed  with ;  which  was  a  foolish  as  well  as  a  jealous 
thing :  for  these  exceptions  only  prove  the  royal  rule. 
The  Spanish  grandees  originally  took  their  privilege,  instead 
of  receiving  it;  but  when  the  spirit  of  it  had  gone,  their 
covered  heads  were  only  bo  many  intense  recognitions  of  the 
king's  dignity,  which  it  was  thought  such  a  mighty  thing 
to  resemble.  A  Quaker's  hat  is  ft  more  formidable  thing 
than  a  grandee's. 


8EAMEK  ON  SHOBE. 
(The  Itdkator,  March  15,  1820.) 
Tbi  Bole  business  of  a  seaman  on  shore,  who  has  to  go  to 
sea  again,  is  to  take  as  much  pleasure  as  he  can.  The 
moment  he  sets  his  foot  on  dry  ground,  he  turns  his  back 
on  all  salt-beef  and  other  salt-water  restrictions.  His  long 
absence,  and  the  impos^bility  of  getting  land  pleasures  at 
sea,  put  him  upon  a  sort  of  desperate  appetite.  He  lands, 
like  a  conqueror  taking  possession.  He  has  been  debarred 
so  long,  that  he  is  resolved  to  have  that  matter  out  with 
the  inhabitants.    They  must  render  an  account  to  him  of 
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their  treasures,  their  women,  their  victualUn^-atoree,  their 
entertainments,  their  everything;  and  in  return  he  will 
behave  like  a  gentleman,  and  scatter  his  gold. 

The  fitvt  object  of  the  seaman  on  landing  is  to  spend  his 
money ;  but  his  firat  sensation  is  the  strange  firmness  of  the 
earth,  which  he  goes  trending  in  a  sort  of  heary  light  way, 
half  waggoner  and  half  dancing-master,  his  shoulders  rolling 
and  bis  feet  touching  and  going ;  the  eame  way,  in  short,  in 
which  he  keeps  himself  prepared  for  all  the  rolling  chances 
of  the  vessel,  when  on  deck.  There  is  always,  to  us,  this 
appearance  of  lightness  of  foot  and  heavy  strength  of  upper 
works,  in  a  sailor.     And  he  feels  it  himself.     He  lets  hia 

i*acket  fly  open,  and  his  shoulders  slouch,  and  his  hair  grow 
ong  to  be  gathered  into  a  heavy  pigtail;  but  when  full 
dressed,  he  prides  himself  on  a  certain  gentility  of  toe;  on 
a  white  stocking  and  a  natty  shoe,  issuing  lightly  out  of  the 
flowing  blue  trouser.  His  arms  are  neutral,  hanging  and 
swinging  in  a  curve  aloof;  his  hands,  half  open,  look  as  if 
they  had  been  handling  ropes,  and  had  no  object  in  life  but 
to  handle  them  again.  He  is  proud  of  appearing  in  a  new 
hat  and  slops,  with  a  belcher  handkerchief  flowing  loceety 
round  his  neck,  and  the  comer  of  another  out  of  his  pocket. 
Thus  equipped,  with  pinchbeck  buckles  in  his  shoes  (which 
he  bought  for  gold),  he  puts  some  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  not 
as  if  he  were  going  to  use  it  directly,  but  as  if  he  stuflFed  it 
in  a  pouch  on  one  aide,  as  a  pelican  does  fish,  to  employ  it 
hereafter ;  and  so,  with  Bet  Monson  at  his  side,  and  perhaps 
a  cone  or  whangee  twisted  under  his  other  arm,  sallies 
forth  to  take  possession  of  all  Lubberland.  He  buys  every- 
thing that  he  comes  athwart; — nuts,  gingerbread,  apples, 
ehoe-etrings,  beer,  brandy,  gin,  buckles,  knives,  a  watch 
(two,  if  he  has  money  enough),  gowns  and  handkerchiefs 
for  Bet,  and  his  mother  and  sisters,  dozens  of  "  superSna 
best  men's  cotton  stockings,"  dozens  of  "  superfine  best 
women's  cotton  ditto,"  best  gcmd  check  for  shirta  (though  he 
has  too  much  already),  infinit«  needles  and  thread  (to  sew 
his  trousers  with  some  day),  a  footman's  laced  hat,  bcnr's 
grease  to  make  his  hair  grow  (by  way  of  joke),  several  sticks, 
all  sorts  of  Jew  articles,  a  flute  (which  he  can't  play  and 
never  intends),  a  leg  of  mutton,  which  he  carries  some- 
where to  roast,  and  for  a  piece  of  which  the  landlord  of  the 
Ship  makes  him  pay  twice  what  he  gave  for  the  whole; — in 
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Bhort,  all  that  money  can  be  spent  upon,  which  is  eTeiything 
but  medicine  gratis ;  and  this  he  would  insist  on  paying  for. 
He  would  buy  all  the  painted  parrote  on  an  Italian's  head,  on 
purpose  to  break  them,  rather  than  not  spend  his  money. 
He  has  fiddles  and  a  dance  at  the  Ship,  with  oceans  of  flip 
and  grog ;  and  gives  the  blind  fiddler  tobacco  for  sweetmeats, 
and  a  half-crown  for  treading  on  hia  toe.  He  asks  the  land- 
lady, with  a  sigh,  after  her  daughter  Nance,  who  firot  fired  his 
heaiii  with  her  silk  stocking ;  and,  finding  that  she  is  married 
and  in  trouble,  leaves  five  crowns  for  her ;  which  the  old  lady 
appropriates  as  part  payment  for  a  shilling  in  advance.  He 
goes  to  the  port  playhouse  with  Bet  Uonson,  and  a  great 
red  handkerchief  full  of  apples,  gingerbread  nuts,  and  fresh 
beef;  calb  out  for  the  fiddlers  and  Bule  Britannia;  pelts 
Tom  Sikes  in  the  pit ;  and  compares  Othello  to  the  black 
ship's  cook  in  his  white  nightcap.  When  he  comes  to 
London,  he  and  some  of  his  messmates  take  a  hackney- 
coach,  full  of  Bet  Monsons  and  tobacco-pipes,  and  go  through 
the  streets  smoking  and  lolUng  out  of  window.  He  has 
ever  been  cautions  of  venturing  on  horseback;  and,  among 
his  other  sights  in  foreign  parts,  relates  with  unfeigned 
astonishment  how  he  has  seen  the  Turks  ride, — "  Only," 
says  he,  guarding  against  the  bearer's  incredulity,  "  they 
have  saddle-boxes  to  hold  'em  in,  fore  and  aft;  and  shovels 
like  for  stirrups."  He  will  tell  you  bow  the  Chinese  drink 
and  the  Neours  dance,  and  the  monkeys  pelt  yon  with 
cocoa-nuts;  and  how  King  Domy  would  have  built  him  a 
mud  hut  and  made  him  a  peer  of  the  realm,  if  he  would 
have  stopped  with  him  and  taught  him  to  make  trousers. 
He  has  a  sister  at  a  "  School  for  Young  Indies,"  who 
blushes  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  shame  at  his  appear- 
ance ;  and  whose  confusion  he  completes  by  slipping  four- 
pence  into  her  hand,  and  saying  out  loud  that  he  has  "no 
more  copper"  about  him.  His  mother  and  elder  sisters  at 
home  dote  on  all  he  says  and  does,  telling  him,  however, 
that  he  is  a  great  sea-fellow,  and  was  always  wild  ever  since 
he  was  a  hop-o'-my-thumb  no  higher  than  the  window- 
locker.  He  tells  his  mother  that  she  would  be  a  duchess  in 
Farauaboo ;  at  which  the  good  old  portly  dame  laughs  and 
looks  proud.  When  his  sisters  complain  of  his  romping,  he 
says  that  they  are  only  sorry  it  is  not  the  baker.  He 
frightens  them  with  a  mask  made  after  the  Xew  Zeahmd 
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fashion,  and  is  fot^vea  for  his  learning.  Thoir  mantel- 
piece b  filled  by  him  with  shells  and  ahork's  teeth;  and 
Tvhen  be  goes  to  sea  again,  there  is  no  end  of  tears,  and 
"  God-blees-yous  1 "  and  home-made  gingerbread. 

His  officer  on  shca«  does  much  of  all  this,  only,  generally 
speaking,  in  a  higher  taste.  The  moment  he  lands,  he  buys 
quantities  of  jewellery  and  other  valuables,  for  all  the 
females  of  his  acquaintance;  and  is  taken  in  for  every 
article.  He  sends  in  a  cart-load  of  fresh  meat  to  the  Ship, 
though  he  is  going  to  town  next  day;  and,  calling  in  at  a 
chandler's  for  some  candles,  is  peisnaded  to  buy  a  dozen  of 
green  wax,  with  which  he  lights  up  the  ship  at  evening; 
regretting  that  the  tine  moonlight  hinders  the  efTcct  of  the 
colour.  A  man,  with  a  bundle  beneath  bis  arm,  accoBts  him 
in  an  undertone;  and,  with  a  look  in  which  rospect  for  his 
knowledge  is  mixed  with  an  avowed  zeal  for  bis  own  interest, 
asks  if  hia  honour  will  just  step  under  the  gangway  here, 
and  inspect  some  real  India  shawls.  The  gallant  lieutenant 
says  to  himself,  "  This  fellow  knows  what's  what,  by  hia 
face ; "  and  so  he  proves  it  by  being  taken  in  on  the  spot. 
When  he  brings  the  shawls  home,  he  says  to  his  sister,  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  "There,  Foil,  there's  something  for  you; 
only  cost  me  twelve,  and  is  wortt;  twenty,  if  it's  worth  a 
dollar."  She  turns  pale.  "  Twenty  what,  my  dear  George  1 
Why,  you  haven't  given  twelve  dollars  for  it,  I  hopet" 
"Not  I,  by  the  Lord."  "That's  lucky;  because  you  see, 
my  dear  George,  that  nil  together  is  not  worth  more  than 
fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings."  "  Fourteen  or  fifteen  what  1 
Why,  it's  real  India,  cn't  it !  Why,  the  fellow  told  me  so ; 
or  I'm  sure,  I'd  sa  soon  " — (here  he  tries  to  hide  hia  blushes 
with  a  bluster) — "  I'd  as  soon  have  given  him  twelve  douses 
on  the  chaps  as  twelve  guineas,"  "Twelve  quinkas!" 
exclaims  the  sister;  and  then,  drawling  forth,  "Why — my 
— DEAR — Geoi^,"  is  proceeding  to  show  him  what  the 
articles  would  have  cost  at  Condell's,  when  he  interrupts  her 
by  requesting  her  to  go  and  choose  for  herself  a  tea-tablo 
service.  He  then  makes  his  escape  to  some  messmates  at  a 
coffee-house,  and  drowns  his  recollection  of  the  shawls  in  the 
best  wine,  and  a  discussion  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
English  and  West  Indian  beauties  and  tables.  At  the 
theatre  aftarwards,  where  he  has  never  been  before,  he  takes 
a  lady  ;it  the  bai-k  of  one  of  the  boxes  for  a  woman  of 
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quality,  and  vrben,  after  returning  hie  long  respectful  gaze 
with  a  smile,  she  turns  aside  and  puts  her  handkerchief  to 
her  mouth,  he  thinks  it  is  in  derision,  till  bis  friend 
undeceives  him.  He  ia  introduced  to  the  lady,  and  ever 
afterwards,  at  first  sight  of  a  woman  of  quality  (without 
any  disparagement  either  to  those  charming  personages), 
expects  her  to  give  him  a  smile.  He  thinks  the  other  ladies 
much  better  creatures  than  they  are  taken  for;  and,  for 
their  parts,  they  tell  him  that,  if  all  men  were  like  himself, 
they  would  trust  the  sex  agnin-^which,  for  aught  we  know, 
is  the  truth.  He  has,  indeed,  what  be  thinks  a  very  liberal 
opinion  of  ladies  in  general,  judging  them  all,  in  a  manner, 
with  the  eye  of  a  seaman's  experience.  Yet  be  will  believe, 
nevertheless,  in  the  "  true-love  "  of  any  given  damsel  whom 
be  seeks  in  the  way  of  marriage,  let  him  roam  as  much,  or 
remain  aa  long  at  a  distance,  as  he  pleases.  It  is  not  Jrfaat 
be  wants  feeling,  but  that  he  has  read  of  it,  time  out  of 
mind,  in  songs ;  and  be  looks  upon  constancy  as  a  sort  of 
exploit,  answering  to  those  which  be  performs  at  sea.  He 
is  nice  in  bis  watches  and  linen.  He  makes  you  presents 
of  cornelians,  antique  seals,  cocoa-sut«  set  in  silver,  and  other 
valuables.  When  he  shakes  hands  with  you,  it  is  like  being 
caught  in  a  windlass.  He  would  not  swagger  about  the 
streetfl  in  bis  uniform  for  the  worid.  He  is  generally 
modest  in  company,  though  liable  to  be  irritated  by  what 
he  thinks  ungentlemanly  behaviour.  He  is  also  liable  to  be 
rendered  irritable  by  sickness — partly  because  he  haa  been 
used  to  command  others,  and  to  be  served  with  all  possible 
deference  and  alacrity,  and  partly  because  the  idea  of  sufTer- 
ing  pain,  without  any  honour  or  profit  to  get  by  it,  is  un- 
professional, and  be  is  not  accustomed  to  it.  He  treats 
talents  unlike  bis  own  with  great  respect.  He  often  per- 
ceives his  own  BO  little  felt  t^t  it  teaches  him  this  feeling 
for  that  of  others.  Besides,  he  admires  the  quantity  of 
information  which  people  can  get  without  travelling  like 
himself,  especially  when  be  sees  how  interesting  his  owu 
becomee  to  them  as  well  as  to  everybody  else.  When  he 
tells  a  story,  particularly  if  full  of  wonders,  he  takes  care 
to  maintain  his  character  for  truth  and  simplicity  by 
qualifying  it  with  all  possible  reservations,  concessions,  and 
anticipations  of  objection,  such  as,  "  in  cose,  at  such  time 
as,  so  to  speak,  as  it  were,  at  least,  at  any  rate."    He 
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Beldom  tieea  Bea-terms  but  when  jocosely  provoked  by  some- 
thing  contrary  to  his  habits  of  life ;  as,  for  instance,  if  he 
is  always  meatiog  you  on  horseback,  he  asks  if  you  never 
mean  to  walk  the  deck  again ;  or  if  he  finds  you  studying 
day  after  day,  he  says  you  are  always  overhauhng  your  log- 
book. He  makes  more  new  acquaintances,  and  forgets  his 
old  ones  less,  than  any  other  man  in  the  busy  world  ;  for 
he  is  so  compelled  to  make  his  home  everywhere,  remembers 
his  native  one  as  such  a  place  of  enjoyment,  has  all  his 
friendly  recollections  so  fixed  upon  his  mind  at  sea,  and  has 
so  much  to  tell  and  to  hear  when  he  returns,  that  change  and 
separation  lose  with  him  the  most  heartless  part  of  their 
nature.  He  also  sees  such  a  variety  of  customs  and 
manners,  that  he  becomes  charitable  in  his  opinions  alto- 
gether; and  charity,  while  it  diffuses  the  affections,  cannot 
let  the  old  ones  go.  Half  the  secret  of  human  intercourse 
is  to  make  aIlowan(»  for  each  other. 

When  the  officer  is  superannuated  or  retires,  he  becomes, 
if  intelligent  and  inquiring,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  old 
men  in  the  world,  equally  welcome  to  the  silent  for  his  card- 
playing,  and  to  the  conversational  for  his  recollections.  He 
is  fond  of  astronomy  and  hooks  of  voyages,  and  is  immortal 
with  all  who  know  him  for  having  been  round  the  world,  or 
Eeen  the  Transit  of  Yenus,  or  had  one  of  his  fingers  carried 
off  by  a  New  Zealand  batehet,  or  a  present  of  feathers  from 
an  Otaheitean  beauty.  If  not  elevated  by  his  acquirements 
above  some  of  his  humbler  tastes,  he  delights  in  a  corner- 
cupboard  holding  his  cocoa-nuts  and  punchbowl,  has  his 
summer-house  castellated  and  planted  with  wooden  cannon, 
and  sets  up  the  figure  of  his  old  ship,  the  Britannia  or  the 
Lovely  Nancy,  for  a  statue  in  the  garden,  where  it  stares 
eternally  with  red  cheeks  and  round  black  eyes,  as  if  in 
astonishment  at  its  situation. 


ON  THE  REALITIES  OF  IMAGINATION. 

[The  Indicator,  March  aa,  iSzo.) 

Thebe  is  not  a  more  unthinking  way  of  talking  than  to  say 

such  and  such  pains  and  pleasures  are  only  imaginary,  and 

thei-efore    to   be  got  rid  of  or  undervalued  accordingly. 
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There  is  nothing  imagioary,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  word.  The  logic  of  Moses  in  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield  " 
is  good  argument  here,—"  Whatever  is,  is,"  Whatever 
touches  us,  whatever  moves  us,  does  touch  and  does  move 
us.  We  recognize  the  reality  of  it,  as  we  do  that  of  a  hand 
in  the  dark.  We  might  as  well  say  that  a  sight  which 
makes  us  laugh,  or  a  blow  which  brings  tears  into  our  eyes, 
is  imaginary,  a^  that  anything  else  is  imaginary  which  makes 
us  laugh  or  weep.  We  can  only  judge  of  things  by  their 
effeote.  Our  perception  constantly  deceives  us,  in  things 
with  which  we  suppose  ourselves  perfectly  conversant ;  but 
our  reception  of  their  effect  is  a  different  matter.  Whether 
we  are  materialists  or  im materialists,  whether  things  be 
about  us  or  within  us,  whether  we  think  the  sun  is  a  sub- 
stance, or  only  the  image  of  a  divine  thought,  an  idea,  a 
thing  imaginary,  we  are  equally  agreed  as  to  the  notion  of 
its  warmth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  this  warmth  is  felt 
differently  by  different  temperameote,  so  what  we  call 
imaginary  things  affect  difTerent  minds.  What  we  have  to 
do  is  not  to  deny  their  effect,  because  we  do  not  feel  in  the 
same  proportion,  or  whether  we  even  feel  it  at  all ;  but  to 
see  whether  our  neighbours  may  not  be  moved.  If  they  are, 
there  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposeo,  a  moving  cause.  But 
we  do  not  see  it.  No  ;  neither,  perhaps,  do  they.  They 
only  feel  it ;  they  are  only  sentient — a  word  which  implies 
the  sight  given  to  the  imagination  by  the  feelings.  But 
what  do  you  mean,  we  may  ask  in  return,  by  seeing? 
Some  rays  of  light  come  in  contact  with  the  eye;  they  bring  a 
sensation  to  it ;  in  a  word,  they  touch  it ;  and  the  impression 
left  by  thb  touch  we  call  sight.  How  far  does  this  differ  in 
effect  from  the  impression  left  by  any  other  touch,  however 
mysterious  !  An  ox  knocked  down  by  a  butcher,  and  a  man 
knocked  down  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  equally  feel  themselves 
compelled  to  drop.  The  tickbng  of  a  straw  and  of  a  comedy 
equally  move  the  musclee  about  our  mouth.  The  look  of  a 
beloved  eye  will  so  thrill  the  whole  frame,  that  old  philoso- 
phers have  had  recourse  to  a  doctrine  of  beams  and  radiant 
particles  flying  from  one  sight  to  another.  In  fine,  what  is 
contact  itself,  and  why  does  it  affect  us  f  There  is  no  one 
cause  more  mysterious  than  another,  if  we  look  into  it. 

Nor  does  the  question  concern  us  like  moral  causes.     We 
may  be  content  to  know  the  earth  by  its  fruits ;  but  bow 
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to  increase  and  improve  them  ia  a  more  attractive  study. 
If,  instead  of  eaying  that  the  causes  which  moved  ia  us  this 
or  that  pain  or  pleasure  were  imnginorj,  people  were  to 
say  that  the  causes  themselves  were  lemovable,  they  would 
be  nearer  the  truth.  When  a  stone  trips  us  up,  we  do  not 
fall  to  dbputing  its  existence ;  we  put  it  out  of  the  way. 
In  like  manner,  when  we  sufier  from  what  is  called  an  ima- 
gioary  pain,  our  business  is  not  to  canvass  tike  reality  of  it. 
Whether  there  is  any  cause  or  not  in  that  or  any  other 
perception,  or  whether  anything  consists  not  in  what  is 
called  effect,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  that  the  effect  is  real. 
Our  sole  business  is  to  remove  those  second  causes  which 
always  accompany  the  original  idea.  As  in  delinums,  for 
instance,  it  would  be  idle  to  go  about  persuading  the  patient 
that  he  did  not  behold  the  figures  he  says  he  does.  He 
might  reasonably  ask  us,  if  he  could,  how  we  know  any- 
thing about  the  matter :  or  how  we  can  be  sure  that,  in 
the  infinite  wonders  of  the  universe,  certain  realities  may 
not  become  apparent  to  certain  eyes,  whether  diseased  or 
not.  Our  business  would  be  to  put  bim  into  that  state  of 
health,  in  which  human  beings  are  not  diverted  from  their 
offices  and  comforts  by  a  liability  to  such  imaginations. 
The  best  reply  to  his  question  would  be,  that  such  a  morbidity 
is  clearly  no  more  a  fit  state  for  a  human  being  than  a 
disarranged  or  incomplete  state  of  works  is  for  a  watch  ; 
and  that,  seeing  the  general  tendency  of  nature  to  this  com- 
pleteness or  state  of  comfort,  we  naturally  conclude  that  the 
imaginations  in  question,  whether  substantial  or  not,  are  at 
least  not  of  the  same  lasting  or  prevailing  description. 

We  do  not  profess  metaphysics.  We  are  indeed  so  little 
conversant  with  the  masters  of  that  profound  art,  that  we 
are  never  sure  whether  we  are  using  even  its  proper  terms. 
AU  that  we  may  know  on  the  subject  comes  to  us  from 
some  reflection  and  some  experience ;  and  this  all  may  be 
80  little  OS  to  make  a  metaphysician  smile  ;  which,  if  be  be 
a  true  one,  he  will  do  good-naturedly.  The  pretender  will 
take  occasion  from  our  very  confession  to  say  that  we  know 
nothing.  Our  faculty,  such  as  it  is,  is  rather  instinctive 
than  reasoning ;  rather  physical  than  metaphysical ;  rather 
wise  because  it  loves  much,  than  because  it  knows  much; 
rather  calculated  by  a  certain  retention  of  boyhood,  and  by 
its  wandeiin^  in  the  green  places  of  thought,  to  light  upon 
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a  piece  of  the  old  golden  world,  tbaa  to  tire  ourselves,  and 
conclude  it  uoattainable,  b;  too  wide  and  BCientific  &  search. 
We  pretend  to  see  farther  than  none  but  the  worldly  and 
the  m&lignant.  And  yet  thoee  who  see  farther  may  not  all 
see  so  welt.  We  do  not  blind  onr  eyes  with  looking  upon 
the  Eun  in  the  heavens.  We  believe  it  to  be  there,  but  we 
find  its  light  upon  earth  also;  and  we  would  lead  humanity, 
if  we  could,  out  of  misery  and  coldness  into  the  shine  of  it. 
Pain  might  still  be  there;  must  be  so,  as  long  as  we  are 
moi-tal — 

For  oft  we  Btill  must  weep,  since  we  are  human ; 

but  it  should  be  pain  for  the  sake  of  othei'S,  which  is  noble; 
not  unnecessary  pain  inSicted  by  or  upon  tJiem,  which  it  ia 
absurd  not  to  remove.  The  very  pains  of  mankind  struggle 
towards  pleasures ;  and  such  pains  aa  are  proper  for  them 
have  this  inevitable  accompaniment  of  true  humanity — that 
they  cannot  but  realize  a  certain  gentleness  of  enjoyment. 
Thus  the  true  bearer  of  pain  would  come  round  to  us ;  and 
be  would  not  grudge  ua  a  share  of  his  burden,  though  in 
taking  from  his  trouble  it  might  diminish  his  pride.  Pride 
is  but  a  bad  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  great 
object  of  humanity  is  to  enrich  everybody.  If  it  la  a  task 
destined  not  to  succeed,  it  is  a  good  one  from  its  very 
nature  :  and  fulfils  at  least  a  glad  destiny  of  its  own.  To 
look  upon  it  austerely  is  in  reality  the  reverse  of  austerity. 
It  is  only  such  an  impatience  of  the  want  of  pleasure  as  leads 
us  to  grudge  it  in  others ;  and  this  impatience  itself,  if  the 
sufferer  knew  bow  to  use  it,  is  but  another  impulse,  in  the 
general  yearning,  towards  an  equal  wealth  of  enjoyment- 

But  we  shall  be  getting  into  other  discussions.  The 
groundwork  of  all  happiness  is  health.  Take  care  of  this 
ground ;  and  the  doleful  imaginations  that  come  to  warn  us 
against  its  abuse,  will  avoid  it.  Take  care  of  this  ground, 
and  let  as  many  glad  imaginations  throng  to  it  as  possible. 
Beail  the  magical  works  of  the  poets,  and  they  will  come. 
If  you  doubt  their  existence,  ask  yourself  whether  you  feel 
pleasure  at  the  idea  of  them ;  whether  you  are  moved  into 
dehciouB  smiles,  or  tears  as  delicious.  If  you  are,  the  result 
is  the  same  to  you,  whether  they  exist  or  not.  It  is  not 
mere  words  to  say,  that  he  who  goes  through  a  rich  man's 
park,  and  sees  things  in  it  which  never  bless  the  mental 
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eyesight  of  the  poBseesor,  is  richer  than  he.  Ho  u  richer. 
More  results  of  pleasure  come  home  to  him.  The  ground  is 
octuaUj  more  fertile  to  him ;  the  place  haunted  with  finer 
shapes.  He  has  more  servanta  to  come  at  his  call,  and 
administer  to  ><■■"  with  full  hands.  Knowledge,  sympathy, 
imaginatioD,  are  all  divining-rods,  with  which  he  discovers 
treasure.  Iiet  the  painter  go  through  the  grounds,  and  he 
will  see  not  only  the  general  colours  of  green  and  brown, 
but  all  their  combination  and  contrasts,  and  all  the  modes 
in  which  they  might  again  be  combined  and  contrasted. 
He  will  also  put  figures  in  the  landscape  if  there  are  none 
there ;  flocks  and  herds,  or  a  sohtary  spectator,  or  Tonus 
^ing  with  her  white  body  among  the  violets  and  primrosee. 
Let  a  musician  go  through,  and  he  will  hear  "  differences 
discreet "  in  the  notes  of  the  birds  and  the  lapsing  of  the 
waterfall.  He  will  fancy  a  serenade  of  wind  instruments 
in  the  open  air  at  the  lady's  window,  with  a  voice  rising 
through  it;  or  the  horn  of  the  hunter,  or  the  musical  cry  of 
the  hounds — 


or  a  solitary  voice  in  a  bower,  singing  for  an  expected 
lover  ;  or  the  chapel  organ,  waking  up  like  the  fountain  of 
the  winds.  Let  a  poet  go  through  the  grounds,  and  be  will 
heighten  and  increase  all  these  sounds  and  images.  He  will 
bring  the  tKilouTS  from  heaven,  and  put  an  unearthly  meaning 
into  the  voice.  He  will  have  stories  of  the  sylvan  inhabi* 
tauts;  will  shift  the  population  through  infinite  varieties; 
will  put  a  sentiment  upon  every  sight  and  sound ;  will  be 
human,  romantic,  supernatural ;  will  make  all  Nature  send 
tribute  into  that  spot. 

We  may  say  of  the  love  of  Nature,  what  Shakapeare  says 
of  another  love,  that  it 

Adds  a  precIoQB  seelDg  to  the  eye. 

And  we  may  say  also,  upon  the  like  principle,  that  it  adda 
a  precious  hearing  to  the  ear.  This,  and  imagination,  which 
ever  follows  upon  it,  are  the  two  purifiers  of  our  sense, 
which  rescue  us  from  the  deafening  babble  of  common  cares, 
and  enable  us  to  hear  all  the  aSectionate  voices  of  earth  and 
heaven.     The  starry  orbs,  lapsing  about  in  their  smooth 
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and  sparkling  dance,  sing  to  ug.  The  brooks  talk  to  ub  of 
solitude.  The  birds  are  the  pni'T"J  spirits  of  Nature,  carol- 
ling in  the  air  like  a  careleBB  lass. 

Gentle  gale?, 
FanniDg  tbelr  odoiiterooa  niugs,  dispense 
Native  perfames ;  and  whisper  whence  the;  stole 
Those  t»1m7  spoils. 

The  poets  are  called  creators  (Uoitrral,  Makers)  because,  with 
their  magical  words,  they  bring  forth  to  our  eyesight  the 
abundant  images  and  beauties  of  creation.  They  put  them 
there,  if  the  reader  pleases,  and  so  are  literally  creators. 
But  whether  put  there  or  discovered,  whether  created  or 
invented  (for  invention  means  nothing  but  finding  out), 
there  they  are.  If  they  touch  us,  they  exist  to  as  much 
purpose  as  anything  else  which  touches  us.  If  a  passage  in 
"  King  Iioar"  brings  the  tears  into  our  eyes,  it  is  as  real  as 
the  touch  of  a  sorrowful  hand.  If  the  flow  of  a  song  of 
Anacreon's  intoxicates  us,  it  is  as  true  to  a  pulse  within  ua 
OS  the  wine  he  drank.  We  hear  not  their  sounds  with  ears, 
nor  see  their  sights  with  eyes  ;  but  we  hear  and  see  both  so 
truly,  that  we  are  moved  with  pleasure,  and  the  advantage, 
nay,  even  the  test,  of  seeing  and  hearing  at  any  time,  is  not 
in  the  seeing  and  hearing,  but  in  the  ideas  we  realize,  and 
the  pleasures  we  derive.  Intellectual  objects,  therefore,  in- 
asmuch as  they  come  home  to  us,  are  as  true  a  port  of  the 
population  of  Nature  as  visible  ones,  and  they  are  infinitely 
more  abundant.  Between  the  tree  of  a  country  clown  and 
the  tree  of  a  Milton  or  Spenser,  what  a  difference  in  point 
of  productiveness  1  Between  the  plodding  of  a  sexton 
through  a  churchyard  and  the  walk  of  a  Clray,  what  a 
difierence !  What  a  difference  between  the  Bermudas  of  a 
ship-builder,  and  the  Bermoothes  of  Shakspeare  ;  the  isle 

Sonnds,  and  sweet  ai 

the  isle  of  elves  and  fairies,  that  chased  the  tide  to  and  fro 
on  the  sea-shore ;  of  coral  bones,  and  the  knells  of  sea- 
nymphs;  of  spirits  dancing  on  the  sands,  and  singing 
amidst  the  hushes  of  the  wind ;  of  Caliban,  whose  brute 
nature  enchantment  had  made  poetical ;  of  Ariel,  who  lay 
in  cowslip -bells,  and  rode  upon  the  bat;  of  Miranda,  who 
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wept  when  she  saw  Ferdmand  work  so  hard,  and  begged 
him  to  let  her  help ;  telling  him — 

I  am  jour  wife,  if  jon  will  marrj  me ; 
It  not,  I'll  die  your  maid.     To  be  jour  fellow 
Vou  maj  dcay  me  ;  but  I'll  be  f  oar  servant. 
Whether  jon  will  or  do. 

Such  are  the  diecoTeriee  which  the  poets  make  for  ua,— • 
worlds,  to  which  that  of  Columbus  was  but  a  handful  of 
brute  matter.  It  began  to  ba  richer  for  us  the  other  day, 
when  Humboldt  came  back  and  told  us  of  its  luxuriant  and 
gigantic  vegetation  ;  of  the  myrinds  of  shooting  lights  which 
revel  at  evening  in  the  southern  ekj ;  and  of  that  grand 
Gonstellation  at  which  Dante  seems  to  have  made  so  remark- 
able  a  guess  ("Purgatorio,"  CANTO  t.  v.  23).  The  natural 
warmth  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  genius,  set  free  from 
despotism,  will  bood  do  all  the  rest  for  it,  awaken  the 
sleeping  riches  of  its  eyesight,  and  call  forth  the  glad  musio 
of  its  afiections. 

Imagination  enriches  everything.    A  great  library  con- 
tains not  only  books,  but 

The  anembled  moIb  of  all  that  men  held  wie& 

The  moon  is  Homer's  and  Shakspeare's  moon,  as  well  as  the 
one  we  look  at.  The  sun  comes  out  of  his  chamber  in  the 
east,  with  a  sparkling  eye,  "  rejoicing  like  a  bridegroom," 
The  commonest  thing  becomes  like  Aaron's  rod,  that  budded. 
Pope  called  up  the  spirits  of  the  Cabala  to  wait  upon  a  lock 
of  hair,  aad  justly  gave  it  the  honoui  a  of  a  constellation;  for 
he  has  hung  it,  sparkling  for  ever,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  A 
common  meadow  is  a  sorry  thing  to  a  ditcher  or  a  coxcomb; 
but,  by  the  help  of  its  dews  from  imagination  and  the  love 
of  Nature,  the  grass  brightens  for  us,  the  air  soothes  us,  we 
feel  as  we  did  in  the  daisied  hours  of  childhood.  Its  verdures, 
its  sheep,  its  hedge-row  elms— all  these,  and  all  else  which 
sight,  and  sound,  and  association  can  give  it,  are  made  to 
furnish  a  treasure  of  pleasant  thoughts.  Even  brick  and 
mortar  are  vivified,  as  of  old,  at  the  harp  of  Orpheus.  A 
metropolis  becomes  no  longer  a  mere  collection  of  houses  or 
of  trades.  It  puts  on  all  the  grandeur  of  its  histoiy  and 
its  literature ;  its  towers  and  rivers ;  its  art,  and  jewellery, 
and  foreign  wealth ;  ite  multitude  of  human  beings,  all  intent 
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upon  excitement,  mee,  or  jet  to  ieam ;  the  huge  and  sullen 
dignity  of  its  canopy  of  emoke  by  day;  the  wide  gleam 
upwards  of  its  lighted  lustre  at  oight-time  ;  and  the  noise 
of  its  many  chariots,  heard  at  the  same  hour,  when  the 
wind  setA  gently  towards  Bome  quiet  suburb. 


BOOLE'S  AND  FAIRFAX'S  TASSO. 
(7^  Jtidicator,  March  29,  iSio.) 

HooLE  is  a  fiingulor  example  of  the  popularity  which  a 
man  may  obtun  by  taking  up  a  great  author  to  translate 
vith  whom  he  has  nothing  in  common,  and  merely  subeerr- 
ing  to  the  worst  taste  of  t£e  times.  Some  readers  put  faith 
in  the  imposture  from  the  mere  name  of  the  original,  some 
from  a  d^erence  to  the  translator's  knowledge  of  Italian, 
some  from  the  recommendatioii  of  any  living  author  who 
has  talent  in  anything,  some  from  a  real  wish  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  a  great  poet,  some  from  national  self-love, 
some  from  indolence  of  various  kinds,  many  from  the  habit 
of  acquiescing  in  anything  after  their  own  fashion,  and  many 
more  because  the  rest  bave  done  so  before  tbem.  Those,  mean- 
wbile,  who  really  loved  and  understood  poetry,  Italian  or 
English,  could  only  sit  still  and  wonder  at  all  this,  preferring, 
attheri^of  being  thoughtfoolieh  or  pedantic,  the  old  obsolete 
translators  of  Shakspeare's  time,  when  "  our  language,"  saitb 
Mr.  Hoole,  "  was  in  its  rudiments."  It  was  lucky,  however, 
for  this  gentleman,  that  he  had  the  period  be  wrote  in 
almost  all  to  himself.  There  was  not  a  single  real  poet 
surviving,  except  Cowper,  Gray,  Armstrong,  Akenside, 
Collins,  Churchill — everybody  was  gone  who  was  likely  to 
detect  him  publicly ;  and  the  age,  in  every  respect,  was  Uien 
in  the  fulness  of  its  poetical  emptiness. 

That  Dr.  Johnson  should  speak  a  good  word  for  Mr. 
Hoole,  much  less  write  a  dedication  for  him,  is  not  surpris- 
ing; though  what  a  poet  must  he  be  who  goes  to  another 
to  write  a  dedication  for  him  I  Johnson  was  in  the  habit 
of  writing  dedications  for  those  who  were  conscious  of  not 
being  good  turners  of  a  prose  paragraph,  and  who  wished 
to  approach  the  great  with  a  proper  one ;  and  Me.  Hoole, 
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it  seema,  was  among  these  modest  persona,  thongb  be  did 
not  scruple  to  approach  Tasso  and  Arioeto  with  his  poetry. 
The  dedication,  which  is  to  the  late  Queen  [Charlotte],  and 
which  ezpressee  a  wish  that  Tasso  had  lived  in  a  happier 
time,  and  experienced  from  the  descendants  of  the  House 
of  Este,  "  a  more  liberal  and  potent  patronage,"  is  elegant 
and  to  the  purpose.  The  good  word  is  a  mere  word,  and 
very  equivocal  besides.  Johnson,  who  is  now  pretty  gene- 
rally understood  not  to  have  been  so  good  a  critic  in  poetiy 
as  he  was  strong  in  general  understanding,  and  justly 
eminent  in  some  respects,  might  hare  been  very  capable  of 
applauding  a  translation  upon  Mr.  Hoole's  principles ;  but 
it  is  more  than  to  be  suspected  that  he  would  have  desired 
a  higher  order  of  workmanship  out  of  the  manufactory, 
Hoole  was  a  pitch  too  low  for  his  admiration,  though  it 
appeared  he  had  private  qualities  sufficient  to  secure  hia 
good  wishes;  and  even  those,  there  is  good  reason  to 
conclude,  coidd  not  have  prevented  a  feeling  of  contempt 
for  a  translator  of  great  poets  who  could  come  to  him  for  a 
dedication.  When  Boswell,  in  one  of  his  maudlin  fits  of 
adulation,  affected  to  consider  sometbinff  with  Qoldsmitb'a 
name  to  it  as  supplied  by  the  Doctor,  toe  latter  could  not 
restrain  his  scorn ;  and  said  that  Ooldsmith  would  no  more 
come  to  him  for  a  paragraph  than  he  would  to  be  fed  with 
a  pap-spoon.  And  it  is  curious  to  observe,  after  all,  how 
and  m  what  place  Johnson  has  said  his  good  word  for  our 
translator.  It  is  at  the  end  of  the  "  Life  of  Waller,"  and 
amounts  to  this  coy  prophecy — that  Fairfax's  work,  "after 
Mr.  Hoole's  translation,  will  not  soon  be  reprinted," 

Mr.  Hoole,  indeed,  with  superfluous  ingenuity,  has  con- 
trived to  let  us  know,  by  other  means  tbw  his  translation, 
how  totally  unfit  he  was  for  the  task.  He  came  to  it  with 
an  ignorance  of  all  real  poetry,  that  of  his  own  country  not 
excepted  So  little  did  Mr.  Hoole  know  what  be  was 
about,  either  in  poetry  or  the  versification  of  it,  that  while 
in  the  course  of  bis  translation  he  was  elaborately  doing  or 
undoing  something  now  and  then,  in  order  to  mingle  a  little 
of  Dryden  with  Pope,  he  forgot,  or  was  not  aware,  that 
Dryden  himself  professed  to  have  learnt  part  of  his  versifi- 
cation from  Fairiax. 

Edward  Fairfax  led  a  life  which  a  brother  poet  might 
envy.     He  was  of  a  distinguished  family,  the  same  as  that 
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of  Fairfax  the  Parliament  General :  and  having  an  estate  of 
his  own,  and  the  greater  estates  of  leisure  and  genius,  he 
passed  the  whole  of  his  days  at  a  seat  in  the  Forest  of 
Knaresborough,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  poetry.  He  appears  to  have  had  all  and  more 
than  a  poet  wante — tranquillity,  a  fortune  beyond  com- 
petence, books,  rural  scenes,  and  an  age  that  could  under- 
stand him.  He  flourished  just  at  the  close  of  that  golden 
period,  that  height  and  strong  summer-time  of  our  poetiy, 
when  language,  wisdom,  and  imagination  were  alike  at  their 
noblest,  and  thoughts  were  poured  forth  as  profusely  aa 
words  have  been  eince.  He  was  inclined  to  the  music  of 
verse ;  and  the  nge  was  full  of  mu^ic,  of  every  species ;  he 
was  of  a  romantic  and  most  probably  superstitious  turn  of 
mind ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  Italian  luxuries  he  met  with 
a  poet  whose  tendencies  were  like  his  own,  and  who  was 
great  enough  to  render  the  task  of  translation  honourable 
as  well  aa  delightful. 

He  accordingly  produced  a  version  of  Tasso,  which  we  do 
not  say  is  equal  to  the  original,  or  at  all  exempt  from  error 
which  a  future  translator  (always  provided  he  is  a  poet  too) 
may  avoid;  but  which  we  nevertheless  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  the  completest  translation,  and  most  like  its 
original,  of  any  we  have  ever  seen. 

Fairfax  has  great  beauties.  If  he  roughened  the  music 
of  Tasso  a  tittle,  he  still  kept  it  music,  and  beautiful  music ; 
some  of  his  stanzas,  indeed,  give  the  sweetness  of  the 
original  with  the  still  softer  sweetness  of  an  echo ;  and  he 
blew  intb  the  rest  some  noble,  organ-like  notes,  which  per- 
haps the  original  is  too  deficient  in.  Ho  can  be  also  quite 
as  stately  and  solemn  in  feeling ;  he  is  as  fervid  in  his 
devotion,  as  earnest  and  full  of  ghastly  apprehension  in  his 
supernatural  agency,  as  wrapt  up  in  leafiness  in  his  sylvan 
haunts,  as  luxuriant  and  alive  to  tangible  shapes  in  hia 
voluptuousness.  He  feels  the  elements  and  varieties  of  his 
nature,  like  a  true  poet ;  and  his  translation  has  con- 
sequently this  special  mark  of  all  true  poetiy,  translated  or 
original — that  when  the  circumstaoces  in  the  story  or  de- 
BcriptioD  alter,  it  gives  us  a  proper  and  pervading  sense  of 
the  alteration.  The  surfaces  are  not  all  coloured  alike,  as 
in  a  bod  and  monotonous  picture.  We  have  no  silken 
fomour,  as  in  Fo|)e*s  eternal  enamel;  nor  iron  silks,  as  in 
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:  Ghupmaa  (who  u  perh&ps  the  only  other  TBiions  trftDslator, 
nevertheless) ;  nor  an  everlasting'  taste  of  chips  instead  of 
succulence,  as  in  the  Arioeto  of  Harrington. 

We  repeat,  however,  that  the  reader  must  Dot  expect  » 
perfect  version  in  Fairfax,  much  less  at  the  outset.  Tosso 
himself,  in  our  opinion,  does  not  well  worm  you  into  hia 
work  till  after  several  books;  but  set  out  resolutely  with 
him  or  his  translator,  or  with  both  get  past  some  cold-look- 
ing places,  and  scratch  through  a  few  of  Fairfax's  rough- 
nesses and  obscurities,  and  you  come  upon  a  noble  territory, 
full  of  the  romantic  and  the  sweet,  of  stately  and  of  lovely 
shapes,  of  woods,  waters,  and  sunny  pleasures — with  drearier 
seclusion)!  apart,  uid  fields  of  sonorous  battle. 


DEATHS  OF  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 
(The  Indicator,  April  5,  1820.} 
A  Grecian  philosopher,  being  asked  why  he  wept  for  the 
death  of  bis  son,  since  the  sorrow  was  in  vain,  replied, 
"  I  weep  on  that  very  account."  And  his  answer  became 
his  wisdom.  It  is  only  for  sophists  to  pretend  that  we, 
whose  eyes  contain  the  fountains  of  tears,  need  never  give 
way  to  them.  It  would  be  unwise  not  to  do  so  on  some 
occasions.  Sorrow  unlocks  them  in  her  balmy  moods.  The 
first  burste  may  be  bitter  and  overwhelming;  but  the  soil 
on  which  they  pour  would  be  the  worse  without  them. 
They  refresh  the  fever  of  the  soul — the  dry  miseiy,  which 
parches  the  countenance  into  furrows,  and  renders  us  liable 
to  our  most  terrible  "  flesh-quakes." 

There  are  sorrows,  it  is  true,  so  great,  that  to  give  them 
some  of  the  ordinary  vents  is  to  run  a  hazard  of  being  over- 
thrown. These  we  must  rather  strengthen  ourselves  to 
resist;  or  bow  quietly  and  drily  down  in  order  to  let  them 
pass  over  us,  as  the  traveller  does  the  wind  of  the  desert. 
But  where  we  feel  that  tears  would  relieve  us,  it  ts  false 
philosophy  to  deny  ourselves  at  least  that  first  refreshment ; 
:ind  it  is  always  false  consolation  to  tell  people  that  because 
they  cannot  help  a  thing,  they  are  not  to  mind  it.  The  true 
way  is,  to  let  them  grapple  with  the  unavoidable  sorrow 
and  try  to  win  it  into  gentleness  by  a  reasonable  yielding. 
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There  are  griefs  so  gentle  in  their  very  nature,  thai  it  would 
be  worse  than  false  heroism  to  refuse  them  a  tear.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  deaths  of  infants.  Particular  circum stances 
may  render  it  more  or  less  advisable  to  indulge  in  grief  for 
the  loss  of  a  little  child ;  but,  in  general,  parents  should  be 
no  more  advised  to  repress  their  first  t«ars  on  such  an 
occasion,  than  to  repress  their  smiles  towards  a  child  sur- 
viving, or  to  indulge  in  any  other  sympathy.  It  is  an 
appeal  lo  the  satue  gentle  tenderness ;  and  such  appeals  are 
never  made  in  vain.  The  end  of  them  is  an  acquittal  from 
the  harsher  bonds  of  affliction — from  the  tying  down  of 
the  spirit  to  one  melancholy  idea. 

It  is  the  nature  of  tears  of  this  kind,  however  strongly 
they  may  gush  forth,  to  run  into  quiet  waters  at  Inst.  We 
cannot  easily,  for  the  whole  course  of  our  lives,  think  with 
pain  of  any  good  and  kind  person  whom  we  have  lost.  It 
is  the  divine  nature  of  theii*  qualities  to  conquer  pain  and 
death  itself ;  to  turn  the  memoiy  of  them  into  pleasure ;  to 
survive  with  a  placid  aspect  in  our  imaginations.  We  are 
writing,  at  this  moment,  just  opposite  a  spot  which  contains 
the  grave  of  one  inexpreasibly  dear  to  as.  We  see  from  our 
window  the  trees  about  it,  and  the  chnrch-spirs.  The 
green  fields  lie  around.  The  clouds  are  travelling  over- 
head,  alternately  taking  away  the  sunshine  and  restoiing  it. 
The  vernal  winds,  piping  of  the  flowery  summer-time,  are 
nevertheless  calling  to  mind  the  far  distant  and  danger- 
ous ocean,  which  the  heart  that  lies  in  that  grave  had 
many  reasons  to  think  of.  And  yet  the  sight  of  this 
spot  does  not  give  us  pain.  So  far  from  it,  it  ia  the 
existence  of  that  grave  which  doubles  every  charm  of  the 
spot;  which  links  the  pleasures  of  our  childhood  and  man- 
hood together;  which  puts  a  hushing  tenderness  in  the 
winds,  and  a  patient  joy  upon  the  landscape ;  which  seems 
to  unite  heaven  and  earth,  mortality  and  immortality,  the 
grass  of  the  tomb  and  the  grass  of  the  green  field,  and  gives 
a  more  maternal  aspect  to  the  whole  kindness  of  Nature. 
It  does  not  hinder  gaiety  itself.  Happiness  was  what  its 
tenant,  through  all  her  troubles,  would  have  diffiised.  To 
diffuse  happiness,  and  to  enjoy  it,  is  not  only  carrying  on 
her  wishes,  but  realizing  her  hopes ;  and  gaiety,  freed  from 
its  only  pollutions,  malignity  and  want  of  sympathy,  is  bat 
a  child  playing  about  the  knees  of  its  mother. 
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The  remembered  innocence  and  endearments  of  a  child 
stand  UB  instead  of  virtues  that  have  died  older.  Children 
have  not  exercised  the  voluntat?  offices  of  friendship;  they 
have  not  chosen  to  be  kind  and  good  to  iis ;  nor  stood  by  us, 
from  conscious  will,  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  But  they 
have  shared  their  pleasures  and  pains  with  us  as  well  aa 
thej'  could  :  the  interchange  of  good  offices  between  us  has, 
of  necessity,  been  less  mingled  with  the  troubles  of  the 
world;  the  sorrow  arising  from  their  death  is  the  only  one 
which  we  can  associate  with  their  memories.  These  are 
happy  thoughts  that  cannot  die.  Our  loss  may  always 
render  them  pensive ;  but  they  will  not  always  be  painfuL 
It  is  a  part  of  the  benignity  of  Kature,  that  pain  does  not 
survive  like  pleasure,  at  any  time;  much  less  where  the 
cause  of  it  is  an  innocent  one.  The  smile  will  remain 
reflected  by  memory ;  as  the  moon  reflects  the  light  upon  us 
when  the  sun  has  gone  into  heaven. 

When  writers  like  ourselves  quarrel  with  earthly  pain 
(we  mean  writers  of  the  same  intentions,  without  implying, 
of  course,  anything  about  abilities  or  otherwise),  they  are 
misunderstood  if  they  are  supposed  to  quarrel  with  pains  of 
every  sort.  This  would  be  idle  and  effeminate.  They  do 
not  pretend,  indeed,  that  humanity  might  not  wish,  if  it 
could,  to  be  entirely  free  from  pain ;  for  it  endeavours  at  alt 
times  to  turn  pain  into  pleasure,  or  at  least  to  set  off  the 
one  with  the  other;  to  make  the  former  a  zest,  and  the 
latter  a  refi'eshment.  The  most  unaiTected  dignity  of  sufler- 
ing  does  this ;  and,  if  wise,  acknowledges  it.  The  greatest 
benevolence  towards  others,  the  most  unselfish  relish  of  their 
pleasures,  even  at  ita  own  expense,  does  but  look  to  increasing 
the  general  stock  of  happiness,  though  content,  ii  it  could,  to 
have  its  identity  swallowed  up  in  that  splendid  contempla- 
tion. We  are  far  from  meaning  that  this  is  to  be  called 
selfishness.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from  thinking  so,  or  of  so 
confounding  words.  But  neither  is  it  to  be  called  pain, 
when  most  unselflsh ;  if  disinterestedness  be  truly  under- 
stood. The  pain  that  is  in  it  softens  into  pleasure,  as  the 
darker  hue  of  the  rainbow  melts  into  the  brighter.  Yet 
even  if  a  harsher  line  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  pain  and 
pleasure  of  the  most  unselfish  mind  (and  ill-health,  for 
instance,  may  draw  it),  we  should  not  quarrel  with  it,  if 
it  contributed  to  the  general  mass  of  comfort,  and  were  of  a 
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nature  which  geoeral  kindliness  could  not  avoid.  Kade  as 
we  are,  there  are  certain  poiua  without  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  certain  great  and  oTerbalanciog  pleaflures. 
We  may  conceive  it  possible  for  beings  to  be  made  entirely 
happy;  but  in  our  composition,  something  of  pain  seemB  to 
be  a  necessary  ingredient,  in  order  that  the  materials  may 
turn  to  as  fine  account  as  possible ;  though  our  clay,  in  the 
course  of  ages  and  experience,  may  be  refined  more  and  mora. 
We  may  get  rid  of  the  worst  earth,  though  not  of  earth 
itself. 

Now  the  liability  to  the  loss  of  children — or  rather  what 
renders  us  sensible  of  it,  the  occasional  loss  itself— seems  to 
be  one  of  these  necessary  bitters  thrown  into  the  cup  of 
humanity.  We  do  not  mean  that  everybody  must  lose  one 
of  his  children  in  order  to  enjoy  the  rest ;  or  that  every 
individual  loss  afflicts  us  in  the  same  proportion  We  allude 
to  the  deaths  of  infants  in  general.  These  might  be  as  few 
as  we  could  render  them.  But  if  none  at  all  ever  took 
place,  we  should  regard  every  little  child  as  a  man  or  woman 
secured;  and  it  will  easily  be  conceived  what  a  world  of 
endearing  cares  and  hopes  this  security  would  endanger. 
The  very  idea  of  infancy  would  lose  its  continuity  with  us. 
Girls  and  boys  would  be  future  men  and  women,  not  present 
children.  They  would  have  attained  their  full  growth  in 
our  imaginations,  and  might  as  well  have  been  men  and 
women  at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  lost  an 
Infant  are  never,  as  it  were,  without  an  infant  child.  They 
are  the  only  persons  who,  in  one  sense,  retain  it  always; 
and  they  furnish  their  neighbours  with  the  same  idea.  The 
other  children  grow  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
sulTer  all  the  changes  of  mortality.  This  one  alone  is  ren- 
dered an  immortal  child.  Death  has  arrested  it  with  his 
kindly  harshness,  and  blessed  it  into  an  eternal  image  of  youth 
and  innocence. 

Of  such  as  these  are  the  pleasantest  shapes  that  visit  our 
fancy  and  our  hopes.  They  are  the  ever-smiling  emblems 
of  jc^;  the  prettiest  pages  that  wait  upon  imagination.  ' 
Lastly,  "of  these  are  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Wherever 
there  is  a  province  of  that  benevolent  and  all  accessible 
empire,  whether  on  earth  or  elsewhere,  such  are  the  gentle 
spirits  that  must  inhabit  it.  To  such  simplicity,  or  the 
resemblance  of  it,  must  they  come.     Buch  must  be  the  ready 
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confidence  of  their  hearte,  and  croativeness  of  their  fancy. 
And  so  ignorant  must  they  be  of  the  "knowledge  of  good 
and  ovil,"  losing  their  discernment  of  that  Belf-creftted 
trouble  by  enjoying  the  garden  before  them,  and  not  being 
aishamcd  of  what  is  kindly  and  innocent, 


POETICAL  ANOMALIES  OF  SHAPE. 
(The  IndkaloT,  April  5,  1820.) 

It  is  not  one  of  the  leaxt  instances  of  the  force  of  habit  to 
see  how  poetiy  and  mythology  can  reconcile  us  to  shapes,  or 
rathei'  combinations  of  shape,  unlike  anything  in  Nature, 
The  dog-headed  deities  of  the  Egyptians  were  doubtless  not 
BO  monstrous  in  their  eyes  as  in  ourB.  The  Centaurs  of  the 
Greeks,  as  Ovid  has  shown  us,  could  be  imBgiued  possessing 
beauty  enough  for  a  human  love-story ;  and  our  imagina- 
tions find  nothing  at  all  monstrous  in  the  idea  of  nn  angel, 
though  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  bird.  The  angel,  it 
is  true,  is  the  least  departure  from  humanity.  Its  wings 
are  not  an  alteration  of  the  human  shape,  but  sn  addition 
to  it.  Yet,  leaving  a  more  awful  wonder  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  should  be  startled  to  find  pinions  growing  out  of 
the  shoulder-blades  of  a  child;  and  we  should  wait  with 
anxiety  to  see  of  what  nature  the  pinions  were,  till  we 
became  reconciled  to  them.  If  they  turned  out  to  be 
ribbed  and  webbed,  like  those  of  the  imaginary  dragon, 
conceive  the  horror  I  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  became 
feathers,  and  tapered  off,  like  those  of  a  gigantic  bird,  com- 
prising also  grace  and  splendour,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
flight,  we  can  easily  fancy  ourselves  reconciled  to  them. 
And  yet  again,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flying  women 
described  in  the  "  Adventures  of  Feter  WOkins,"  do  not 
shockus,tboughtheirwingspartake  of  the  ribbed  and  webbed 
nature,  and  not  at  all  of  the  feathered.  We  admire  Peter's 
gentle  and  beautiful  bride,  notwithstanding  the  phenomenon 
of  the  granndee,  its  light  whalebone-like  intersections,  and 
its  power  of  dropping  about  her  like  drapery.  It  even 
becomes  n  matter  of  pleasant  curiosity.    We  find  it  not  at 
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all  in  the  way.  We  can  readily  npprehend  the  delight  he 
felt  at  possessing  a  creature  ao  kind  and  sensitive;  and  can 
Bympathize  with  him  in  the  happiness  of  that  bridtd  evening, 
equ^Iy  removed  from  prudery  and  grossnesa,  which  he 
describes  with  a  mixture  of  sentiment  and  voluptuou&ness 
beyond  all  the  bridals  we  ever  read. 

FolyphemuB  in  Homer  is  a  shocking  monster,  not  because 
he  has  only  one  eye,  hut  because  he  murders  and  eats  our 
fellow-creaturea.  But  in  Theocritus,  where  he  is  Galatea's 
lover,  and  sits  hopelessly  lamenting  his  passion,  we  only 
pity  him.  His  deformity  even  increases  our  pity.  We 
blink  the  question  of  beauty,  and  become  one^yed  for  his 
wke.  Nature  seems  to  do  him  an  injustice  in  gifting  him 
with  sympathies  so  human,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing 
them  from  being  answered ;  and  we  fool  impatient  with  the 
all-beautiful  Galatea,  if  we  think  she  ever  showed  him  scorn 
as  well  as  unwillingness.  We  insist  upon  her  avoiding  him 
with  the  greatest  possible  respect. 

These  fictions  of  the  poets,  therefore,  besides  the  mere 
excitement  which  they  give  the  imagioation,  asast  remotely 
to  break  the  avei-seneas  and  uncharitableness  of  human 
pride. 


DAISIES. 
(3/«  Ittdicator,  April  19,  1820.) 

Spbino  is  now  complete.  The  winds  have  done  their  work. 
The  shaken  air,  well-tempered  and  equalized,  has  subsided; 
the  genial  rains,  however  thickly  they  may  come,  do  not 
saturate  the  ground  beyond  the  power  of  the  sun  to  dry  it 
up  again.  There  are  clear  crystal  mornings;  noons  of  blue 
sky  and  white  cloud;  nights,  in  which  the  growing  moon 
seems  to  lie  looking  at  the  stars,  like  a  young  shepherdess 
at  her  fiock.  A  few  days  ago  she  lay  gazing  in  this  manner 
at  the  solitary  evening  star,  like  Diana,  on  the  slope  of  a 
valley,  looking  up  at  Endymion.  Hia  young  eye  seemed  to 
sparkle  out  upon  the  world;  while  she,  bending  inwards, 
her  hands  behind  her  head,  watched  him  with  an  enamoured 


But  this  is  the  quiet  of  Spring.     Its  voices  and  swift 
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moTomenta  huve  come  bock  also.  The  swallow  shoots  by  as,' 
like  an  embodied  ardour  of  the  senson.  The  glowing  bee 
has  his  will  of  the  honeyed  flowers,  grappling  with  them 
as  they  tremble.  We  have  not  yet  henrd  the  nightingale 
or  the  cuckoo ;  but  we  can  hear  them  with  our  imagination, 
and  enjoy  them  through  the  content  of  those  who  have. 

Then  the  young  green.  This  is  the  most  apt  and  perfect 
mark  of  the  season — the  true  issuing  forth  of  the  Spring. 
The  trees  and  bushes  are  putting  forth  their  crisp  f&ns; 
the  lilac  is  loaded  with  bud ;  the  meadows  are  thick  with 
the  bright  young  gross,  running  into  sweeps  of  white  and 
gold  with  the  daisies  and  buttercups.  The  orchards 
announce  their  riches  in  a  shower  of  silver  blossoms.  The 
earth  in  fertile  woods  is  spread  with  yellow  and  blue  carpets 
of  primroses,  violets,  and  hyacinths,  over  which  the  birch- 
trees,  like  stooping  nymphs,  hang  with  their  thickening 
hair.  Lilies  of  the  valley,  stocks,  columbines,  lady-smocks, 
and  the  intensely  red  peone,  which  seems  to  anticipate  the 
full  glow  of  summer-time,  all  come  out  to  wait  upon  the 
season,  like  fairies  from  their  subterraneous  palaces. 

Who  is  to  wonder  that  the  idea  of  love  mingles  itself  with 
that  of  this  cheerful  and  kind  time  of  the  year,  setting  aside 
even  common  associations  t  It  is  not  only  its  youth,  and 
beauty,  and  budding  life,  and  "the  passion  of  the  groves," 
that  exclaim  with  t£e  poet^— 


All  our  kindly  impulces  are  apt  to  have  more  sentiment 
in  them  than  the  world  suspect;  and  it  is  by  fetching  out 
this  sentiment,  and  making  it  the  ruling  association,  that 
we  exalt  the  impulse  into  generosity  and  refinement,  instead 
of  degrading  it,  as  is  too  much  the  case,  into  what  is  selfish 
and  coarse,  and  pollutes  all  our  systems.  One  of  the 
greatest  inspirers  of  love  is  gratitude — not  merely  on  its 
common  grounds,  but  gratitude  for  pleasures,  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  conferred.  Thus,  we  are  thankful 
for  the  delight  given  us  by  a  kind  and  sincere  face;  and  if 
we  fall  in  love  with  it,  one  great  reason  is,  that  we  long  to 
return  what  we  have  received.  The  same  feeling  has  a 
considerable  influence  in  the  love  that  has  been  felt  for  men 
of  talents  whose  persons  or  address  have  not  been  much 
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calcul&ted  to  inspire  it.  In  Bpring-time,  joy  ftwakens  the 
heart;  with  joy  awakes  gratitude  and  nature;  and  in  our 
gratitude  we  return,  on  its  own  principle  of  participation, 
the  love  that  has  been  shown  us. 

This  association  of  ideas  renders  solitude  in  spring,  and 
solitude  in  winter,  two  very  different  things.  In  the  latter, 
we  are  better  content  to  bear  the  feelings  of  the  season  by 
ourselves;  in  the  former,  they  are  so  sweet,  as  well  ns  so 
overflowing,  that  we  long  to  share  them.  Shakspeore,  in 
one  of  his  sonnets,  describes  himself  as  go  identifying  the 
beauties  of  the  spring  with  the  thought  of  his  absent 
mistress,  that  he  says  he  forgot  them  in  their  own  character, 
and  played  with  them  only  as  with  her  shadow, 

Shokspeore  was  fond  of  alluding  to  April,  He  did  not 
allow  May  to  have  all  bis  regard,  because  she  was  richer, 
Ferdita,  crowned  with  flowers,  in  the  "Winter's  Tale,"  12 
beautifully  compared  to 

Flora 
Peering  iu  April's  front. 

There  is  a  line  in  one  of  his  sonnetA,  which,  agreeably  to 
the  image  be  bad  in  bis  mind,  seems  to  strike  up  in  one's 
face,  hot  and  odorous,  like  perfume  in  a  censer — 


His  allusions  to  spring  are  numerous  in  proportion.  "We 
all  know  the  song  containing  that  fine  line,  fi%sh  from  the 
most  brilliant  of  palettee— 

When  daisies  pied  a&d  viokts  blae, 
And  lady-BEnocks  all  silver  white, 

And  CDckoo-buds  of  yellow  bac. 
Dopaint  tht  meadoiai  with  diiight. 

We  owe  a  long  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  daisy ;  and  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  discharging  a  millionth  part  of  it. 
If  we  undertook  to  pay  it  all,  we  should  have  had  to  write 
such  a  book  as  is  never  very  likely  to  be  written — a  journal 
of  numberless  happy  hours  in  childhood,  kept  with  the  feel- 
ings of  an  infant  and  the  pen  of  a  man.  For  it  would  take, 
we  suspect,  a  depth  of  delight  and  a  subtlety  of  words  to 
express  even  the  vague  joy  of  infancy,  such  as  our  learned 
departures  from  natural  wisdom  wotUd  find  it  more  difficult 
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to  put  together  than  criticism  Eind  comfort,  or  an  old  paJate 
and  a  young  relish.  But  knowledge  is  the  widening  and 
the  brightening  road  that  must  conduct  us  back  to  the  joys 
from  which  it  led  ub;  and  which  it  is  destined  perhaps  to 
Eecure  and  extend.  We  mast  not  quarrel  with  lbs  aspe- 
rities, when  we  can  help. 

We  do  not  know  the  Greek  name  of  the  daisy,  nor  do  the 
dictionaries  inform  ns ;  and  we  are  not  at  present  in  the 
way  of  consulting  books  that  might.  We  always  like  to 
see  what  the  Greeks  say  to  those  things,  because  they  had  a 
sentiment  in  their  enjoyments.  The  latins  called  it  Bellis 
01'  Bellus,  as  much  as  to  say,  Nice  One.  With  the  French 
and  Italians  it  has  the  same  name  as  a  Pearl, — Marguerite, 
Margarita,  or  generaUy,  by  way  of  endearment,  Marghere- 
tina.  The  same  word  was  the  name  of  a  woman,  and 
occasioned  infinite  intermixtures  of  compliment  about  pearls, 
daisies,  and  fair  mistresses.  Chaucer,  in  his  beautiful  poem 
of  "  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,"  which  is  evidently  imitated 
from  some  French  poetess,  says ; 

And  at  tbe  laste  there  began  anon 

A  lady  for  to  aing  right  womanly 

A  bargaret  in  praiBiiig  tha  daisie, 

For,  03  methouf^ht,  among  her  notes  sweet, 

Bhe  said,  "  Di  douset  eat  la  Mai^orete." 

"  The  Margaret  is  so  sweet."  Our  Uai-goret,  however,  in 
thb  allegorical  poem,  is  undervalued  in  camparison  with 
tbe  laurel;  yet  Chaucer  perhaps  was  partly  induced  to 
translate  it  on  account  of  its  making  the  figure  that  it  does ; 
for  he  has  informed  us  more  than  once,  in  a  very  particular 
manner,  that  it  was  his  favourite  flower.  He  says  that  he 
finds  it  ever  new,  and  that  he  shall  love  it  till  bis  "  heart 
dies ; "  and  afterwards,  with  a  natural  picture  of  his  resting 
on  the  grass : 

Adown  full  softfly  T  gan  to  sink, 
And,  leaning  on  my  elbow  and  my  aide, 
The  loQgi  da;  I  shope  me  for  to  abide 
For  nothing  ellis,  and  I  shall  not  lie, 
But  Cor  to  look  apon  the  daisie, 
That  well  by  reason  men  it  callS  may 
The  daisie,  or  else  the  eye  of  da;. 

This  etymology,  which  we  have  no  doubt  is  the  real  ono,  ij 


repeated  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  takes  occasioa  to  epell  the 
word  "daya-cyea;"  adding,  with  bis  usual  tendency  tc 
overdo  a  matt«r  of  learning — 

Dajs-eyei,  and  the  lippes  of  cows ; 

videlicet,  cowslips :  wbicb  is  a  disentanglement  of  com- 
pounds, in  tbe  stylo  of  our  pleasant  parodists : 


Mr.  Wordswortb  calls  tbe  daisy  "  an  unassuming  common- 
place of  Nature,"  whicb  it  is;  and  be  praisee  it  very  be- 
comingly for  discharging  its  duties  so  cheerfully,  in  that 
twiversal  character.  But  we  cannot  agree  witb  him  in 
thinking  tbat  it  has  a  "homely  face."  Not  that  we  should 
care  if  it  really  bad,  for  homeliness  does  not  make  ugliness ; 
but  we  appeal  to  everybody  whether  it  is  proper  to  say  this 
of  "  la  beUe  Marguerite."  In  tbe  first  place,  its  shape,  ia 
very  pretty  and  slender,  but  not  too  much  so.  l^n  it  has 
a  boss  of  gold,  set  round  and  irradiated  with  silver  points. 
Ite  yellow  and  fair  white  are  in  so  high  a  taste  of  contrast 
that  Spenser  bas  chosen  the  same  colours  for  a  picture  of 
Leda  reposing : 

Oh  woudioiiB  skill  and  sweet  wit  of  tbe  man  I 

Thst  her  in  daffodillies  sleeping  made, 

From  scocciiing  beat  her  doint;  limbs  to  shade. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  daisy,  being  chiefly 
white,  mokes  such  a  beautiful  show  in  company  witb  tJio 
buttercup.  But  this  is  not  nl] ;  for  look  at  the  batJc,  and 
you  find  its  fair  petals  blushing  with  a  most  delightful  red. 
And  bow  compactly  and  delicately  is  tbe  neck  set  in  green  I 
"  Belle  et  douce  Marguerite,  oimable  sosur  du  roi  Kingcup  ! " 
we  would  tilt  for  thee  with  a  hundred  pens,  against  tho 
stoutest  poet  that  did  not  find  perfection  in  thy  cheek. 

But  here  somebody  may  remind  us  of  the  spring  showers, 
and  what  drawbacks  they  are  upon  going  into  tbe  fields. 
Not  at  all  so,  when  the  spring  is  really  confirmed,  and  the 
showers  but  April-like  and  at  intervals.  Let  us  turn  our 
imaginations  to  tbe  bright  side  of  spring,  and  wesball  forget 
the  showers.    You  see  they  have  been  forgotten  just  this 
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moment.  Besides,  we  bfo  not  likely  to  stray  too  for  into 
the  fields;  and  if  we  should,  are  there  not  hats,  bonnets, 
barns,  cottages,  elm-trees,  and  good  wills )  We  may  make 
these  things  Bests,  if  we  please,  instead  of  drawbacks. 


(7%«  Tadienlor,  April  26,  lS»X) 

MoNTAT  next  is  May-moming — a  word  which  nscd  to 
awaken  in  the  minds  of  our  ancestors  all  the  ideas  of  youth, 
and  verdui'e,  and  blossoming,  and  love,  and  hilarity ;  in 
short,  the  union  of  the  two  best  things  in  the  world,  the 
love  of  Nature  and  the  love  of  each  other.  It  was  the  day 
on  which  the  arrival  of  the  year  at  maturity  was  kept,  hke 
that  of  a  blooming  heirees.  They  caught  her  eye  as  she  was 
coming,  and  sent  up  hundreds  of  songs  of  joy. 

Now  the  bright  moining-star,  day's  haibinger, 
Ckjmea  dancing  from  the  ea^t,  aod  leads  with  her 
The  flowery  May,  who  from  het  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail,  bounteous  Uay,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire  ; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing  : 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  tby  blessing. 
Thus  we  salnte  thee  with  our  early  song. 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 

These  songs  were  stopped  by  Milton's  own  friends  the 
Puritans,  whom  in  his  old  age  he  again  didered  with,  most 
likely  on  these  very  points,  among  others.  But  till  then 
they  appear  to  have  been  as  old,  all  over  Europe,  as  the 
existence  of  society.  The  Druids  are  said  to  have  had 
festivals  in  honour  of  May.  Our  Teutonic  ancestors  had 
undoubtedly;  and  in  the  countries  which  had  constituted 
the  Western  Boman  Empire,  Flora  still  saw  thanks  paid 
f^  her  flowers,  though  her  worship  had  gone  away. 

The  homage  which  was  paid  to  the  Month  of  Love  and 
Flowers  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts,  the  general  and  the 
individual.  The  first  consisted  in  going  with  othere  to 
gather  May,  and  in  joining  in  sports  and  games  afterwards 
On  the  first  of  th^  month,  "  the  juvenile  part  of  Iwth  sexes  " 
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Boys  Bourne,  in  his  "Popular  Antiquities,"  "were  wont  to 
rise  a  little  after  midnight,  and  walk  to  some  neighbouring 
wood,  where  they  broke  down  branches  from  the  trees,  and 
adorned  them  with  noEegays  and  crowns  of  flowers.  'When 
this  was  done,  they  returned  with  their  booty  about  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  and  macle  their  doors  and  windows  to 
triumph  in  the  flowery  spoil  The  after  part  of  the  day 
WHS  chiefly  spent  in  dancing  round  a  May-pole,  which,  being 
placed  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  village,  stood  there,  as  it 
were,  consecrated  to  the  Goddess  of  Flowers,  without  the 
least  violation  offered  to  it  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  year," 
Spenser,  in  his  "Shepheard's  Calendar,"  has  detailed  the 
circumstances  in  a  style  like  a  rustic  dance.  The  day  was 
passed  in  sociality  and  manly  sports — in  archery,  and 
running,  and  pitching  the  bar, — in  dancing,  singing,  playing 
music,  acting  Bobin  Hood  and  his  company,  and  making  a 
well-earned  feast  upon  all  the  country  dainties  in  season.  It 
dosed  with  an  award  of  prizes. 

Among  the  gentry  and  at  Court,  the  spirit  of  the  same 
enjoyments  to^  place,  modified  according  to  the  taste  or 
rank  of  the  entertainers.  The  most  oniversal  amusement, 
agreeably  to  the  general  current  in  the  veins,  and  the 
common  participation  of  flesh  and  blood  (for  rank  knows  no 
distinction  of  legs  and  knee-pans),  was  dancing.  Contests 
of  chivalry  suppUed  the  place  of  more  rural  g3rmnastics. 
But  the  most  poetical  and  elaborate  entertainment  was  the 
Mask,  A  certain  flowery  grace  was  sprinkled  over  all ; 
and  the  finest  spirits  of  the  time  thought  they  showed  both 
their  manliness  and  wisdom  in  knowing  how  to  raise  the 
pleasures  of  the  season  to  their  height.  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
the  idea  of  whom  has  come  down  to  us  as  a  personification 
of  all  the  refinement  of  that  age,  is  fondly  recollected  by 
Spenser  in  this  character. 

Individual  homage  to  the  month  of  May  consisted  in 
paying  respect  to  it  though  alone,  and  in  plucking  flowers 
and  flowering  boughs  to  adorn  apartments  with. 

But  when  morning  pleasures  are  to  be  spoken  of,  the 
lovers  of  poetry  who  do  not  know  Chaucer  are  like  those 
who  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  up  in  the  morning.  He 
has  left  us  two  exquisite  pictures  of  the  solitary  observance 
of  May,  in  his  "  Palamou  and  Arcite."  They  are  the  more 
curious  inasmucti  as  th?  actor  in  one  is  a  lady,  and  in  the 
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other  a  knight.  How  far  they  ove  any  of  their  beauty  to 
his  original,  the  "Theseide"  of  Boccaccio,  we  cannot  say; 
for  we  never  had  the  happineea  of  meeting  with  that  very 
rare  work.  The  Italians  have  so  neglected  it,  that  they 
have  not  only  never  given  it  a  ri/acimetUo  or  remodelling, 
as  in  the  instance  of  Boiardo's  poem,  but  are  almost  as 
much  unacquainted  with  it,  we  beueve,  as  foreign  countries. 
Chaucer  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  be  both  aojuainted 
with  it,  and  to  make  others  so ;  and  we  may  venture  to  say 
that  we  know  of  no  Italian  i^ter  Boccaccio's  age  who  was 
so  likely  to  understand  him  to  the  core  as  his  English 
admirer,  Ariosto  not  excepted.  Still,  from  what  we  have 
seen  of  Boccaccio's  poetry,  we  can  imagine  the  "  Theseide  " 
to  have  been  too  lax  and  long.  If  Chaucer's  "  Palamon  and 
Arcite  "  be  all  that  he  thought  proper  to  distil  from  it,  it 
must  have  been  greatly  so;  for  it  was  a  large  epic.  But  at 
all  events  the  essence  is  an  exquisite  one.  The  tree  must 
have  been  a  fine  old  enormity,  from  which  such  a  honey 
could  be  drawn. 

All  this  worship  of  May  is  over  now.  There  is  no  issuing 
forth,  in  glad  companies,  to  gather  boughs ;  no  adorning  of 
houses  vrith  "the  fiowery  spoil;"  no  songs,  no  dances,  no 
village  Bporta  and  coronations,  no  courtly  poetries,  no  sense 
and  acknowledgment  of  the  quiet  presence  of  Kature,  in 
grove  or  glade. 

This  time  two  hundred  years  ago,  our  ancestora  were  all 
anticipating  their  May  holidays.  Bigotiy  came  in,  and 
frowned  them  away ;  then  Debauchery,  and  identified  all 
pleasure  with  the  town ;  then  Avaiice,  and  we  have  ever 
since  been  mistaking  the  means  for  the  end. 

Fortunately  it  does  not  follow  that  we  shall  continue  to 
do  so.  Commerce,  while  it  thinks  it  is  only  exchanging 
commodities,  is  helping  to  diffuse  knowledge.  All  other 
gains — all  selfish  and  extravagant  ^stems  of  acquisition — 
tend  to  overdo  themselves,  and  to  topple  down  by  tbeir  own 
undifiused  magnitude.  The  world,  as  it  loams  other  things, 
may  learn  not  to  confound  the  means  with  the  end,  or,  at 
least  (to  speak  more  philosophically),  a  really  poor  means 
with  a  really  richer.  The  veriest  cricket-player  on  a  green 
has  as  sufficient  a  quantity  of  excitement  as  a  fundholder 
or  a  partisan ;  and  health,  and  spirits,  and  manliness  to 
boot.     Knowledge  may  go  on ;  must  do  so,  from  nf^cessity ; 
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and  should  do  so,  for  the  ends  we  speak  of:  but  knowledge, 
BO  far  from  being  incompatible  with  simplicity  of  pleasures, 
is  the  quickest  to  perceive  its  wealth,  Chaucer  would  lie 
for  hours,  looking  at  the  daisies.  Scipio  and  I^lius  could 
amuse  themselves  with  making  ducks  and  drakes  on  the 
wator.  Epaminondas,  the  greatest  of  all  the  active  spirits 
of  Greece,  was  a  flute-player  and  dancer.  Alfred  the  Great 
could  act  the  whole  part  of  a  minstrel.  Epicurus  taught 
the  riches  of  tempei-ance  and  intellectual  pleasure  in  a 
garden.  The  other  philosophers  of  hia  country  walked 
between  heaven  and  earth  in  the  colloquial  bowers  of 
Academus;  and  "the  wisest  heart  of  Solomon,"  who  found 
everything  vain  because  he  was  a  king,  has  left  us  panegyrics 
on  the  Spring  and  "  the  voice  of  the  turtle,"  because  he  was 
a  poet,  a  lover,  and  a  wise  man. 


OF  STICKS. 
{The  Indicator,  Ha;  24,  lEso,) 

AuoKG  other  comparative  injuries  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  to  the  characters  of  things  animate  and 
inanimate,  in  order  to  gratify  our  human  vanity — such  as 
calling  a  rascal  a  dog  (which  is  a  great  compliment),  and 
saying  that  a  tyrant  makes  a  beast  of  himself  {which  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing,  and  a  lift  in  the  world,  if  he 
could),  is  a  habit,  in  which  some  persons  indulge  themselves, 
of  calling  insipid  things  and  persons  "sticks."  Such  and 
such  a  one  is  said  to  write  a  stick ;  and  such  another  is 
himself  called  a  stick — a  poor  stick,  a  mere  stick,  a  stick  of  a 
fellow. 
We  protest  agmnst  this  injustice  done  to  those  genteel, 

1' aunty,  useful,  and  once  flourishing  sons  of  a  good  old  stock. 
i'ake,  for  instance,  a  common  cherry-stick,  which  is  one  of 
the  favourite  sort.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  very  pleasant 
substance  to  look  at,  the  grain  running  round  it  in  gloss/ 
and  shadowy  rings.  Then  it  is  of  primeval  antiquity, 
handed  down  from  scion  to  scion  through  the  most 
flourishing  of  genealogical  trees.  In  the  third  place,  it  is 
of  Eastern  origin;   of  a  stock,  which  it  b  possible  may 


Ti 
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hnve  furnished  Hnroim  al  Baschid  with  a  djereed,  or 
Mohammed  with  a  camel-stick,  or  Xenophon  id  his  famous 
retreat  with  fences,  or  Xerxes  with  t«Dt-pins,  or  Alexander 
with  a  javelin,  or  Sardanapolus  with  tartii,  or  Solomon  with 
a  simile  for  his  mistress's  lips,  or  Jacob  with  a  crook,  or 
Mctliuselah  with  shadow,  or  Zoroaster  with  mathematical 
instruments,  or  the  builders  of  Babel  with  scaffolding. 
Lastly,  how  da  you  know  but  that  you  may  have  eat«a 
cherries  off  this  very  stick  I  for  it  was  once  ^ive  with  sap, 
and  rustling  with  foliage,  and  powdered  with  blossoms,  and 
red  and  laughing  with  fruit.  Where  the  leathern  tassel 
now  hangs,  may  have  dangled  a  banch  of  berries;  and 
instead  of  the  brass  ferrule  poking  in  the  mud,  the  tip  was 
growing  into  the  air  with  its  youngest  green. 

The  use  of  sticks  in  general  is  of  the  very  greatest 
antiquity.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  state  of  society  in 
which  boughs  should  not  be  plucked  from  trees  for  some 
purpose  of  utility  or  amusement.  Savages  use  clubs, 
hunters  require  lances,  and  shepherds  their  crooks.  Then 
came  the  sceptre,  which  is  originally  nothing  but  a  staff,  or 
a  lance,  or  a  crook,  distinguished  from  others.  The  Greek 
word  for  sceptre  signifies  also  a  walking-stick.  A  mace, 
however  plumped  up  and  dii^uised  with  £^ding  and  a  heavy 
crown,  is  only  the  same  thing  in  the  lunds  of  an  inferior 
ruler;  and  so  are  all  other  sticks  used  in  office,  from  the 
biton  of  the  Grand  Constable  of  France  down  to  the  tipstaff 
of  a  constable  in  Bow  Street.  As  the  shepherd's  dog  is  the 
origin  of  the  gentlest  whelp  that  lies  on  a  hearth-cushion, 
and  of  the  most  pompous  barker  that  jumps  about  a  pair  of 

rys,  so  the  merest  stick  used  by  a  modern  Arcadian,  when 
is  driving  his  flock  to  Leadenhall  Afarket  with  a  piece 
of  candle  in  hia  hat  and  No.  SS4  on  lus  arm,  is  the  first 
great  parent  and  original  of  df  authoritative  staves,  from 
the  beadle's  cane  wherewith  he  terrifies  charity-boys  who 
eat  bull's-eyes  in  church-time,  up  to  the  silver  mace  of  the 
verger;  the  wands  of  parishes  and  governors;  the  taaseled 
staff  wherewith  the  band-major  so  loftily  picks  out  his 
measured  way  before  the  musicians,  and  whiti  he  holds  up 
when  they  are  to  cease;  the  white  staff  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer;  the  Court-officer  emphatically  called  the  Lord 
Gold  Stick;  the  biahop'scrozier  (Pedum  Episcopole),  whereby 
be  is  supposed  to  pull  bock  the  feet  of  his  straying  flock ; 
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And  the  royal  nnd  imperial  sceptre  aforesaid,  whose  holden, 
formerly  called  shepherds  of  the  people  {notittrit  Aair), 
were  seditiously  said  to  fleece  more  than  to  protect.  The 
Taulting-stafi*,  a  luxurious  instrument  of  exercise,  must  bare 
been  used  in  times  immemorial  for  passing  streams  and 
rough  ground  with.  It  is  the  ancestor  of  the  stafi*  with 
which  pilgrims  travelled.  The  staff  and  quartea^«taff  of  the 
country  Kobin  Hoods  is  a  remnant  of  the  warclub.  80  is 
the  Irish  shilleluh,  which  a  friend  has  well  defined  to  be 
"a  stick  with  two  huttends."  The  originals  irf  all  these, 
that  are  not  extant  in  our  own  country,  may  still  he 
seen  wherever  there  are  nations  uncivilized.  The  Negro 
prince,  who  asked  our  countiymen  what  was  said  of  him 
in  Europe,  was  suiTOnnded  in  state  with  a  parcel  of  ragged 
fellows  with  shillelahs  over  their  shoulders — Lord  Old 
Sticks. 

But  sticks  have  been  great  favourites  with  civilized  as 
welt  as  uncivilized  nations ;  only  the  former  have  used  them 
more  for  help  and  ornament.  The  Oreeks  were  ft  sceptro- 
pherous  people.  Homer  probably  used  a  walking-stick, 
because  he  was  blind;  bat  we  have  it  on  authority  that 
Socrates  did.  On  his  first  meeting  with  Xenophon,  which 
was  in  a  narrow  passage,  he  barred  up  the  way  with  bis 
stick,  and  asked  him,  in  his  good-natured  mnnner,  where 
provisions  were  to  be  had.  Xenophon  having  told  him,  he 
aeked  again,  if  he  knew  where  virtue  and  wisdom  were  to 
be  had ;  and  this  reducing  the  young  man  to  a  nonplus,  be 
eaid,  "Follow  me,  and  learn;"  which  Xenophon  did,  and 
became  the  great  man  we  have  all  heard  of.  The  fatherly 
story  of  Agesilaus,  who  was  caoght  amusing  his  little  Ix^ 
with  riding  on  a  stick,  and  asked  his  visitor  whether  h«  wan 
a  father,  is  too  well  known  for  repetition. 

There  is  an  illustrious  anecdote  connected  with  our 
subject  in  Roman  history.  The  highest  compliment  which 
his  countrymen  thought  they  could  pay  to  the  first  Scipio 
was  to  call  him  a  walking-sti<^ ;  for  such  is  the  signification 
of  his  name.  It  was  given  him  for  the  filial  zeal  with 
which  he  used  to  help  his  old  father  about,  serving  his 
decrepit  age  instead  of  a  stafi*.  But  the  Romans  were  not 
remarkable  for  sentiment.  What  we  hear  in  general  of 
their  sticks,  is  the  thumpings  which  servants  get  in  their 
plays;  and  above  all,  the  famous  rods  which  the  licton 
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carried,  and  which,  being  actual  sticks,  muBt  have  inflicted 
horrible  dull  bruises  and  molignaQt  Etripea.  They  wero 
pretty  things,  it  must  be  confessed,  bo  cany  before  the  chief 
magistrate;  just  as  if  the  Kingorthe  Lord  Ohancellorwere 
to  be  preceded  by  a  cat-o'-oine-tailB. 

Sticks  are  not  at  all  ia  such  request  with  modern  times 
aa  they  were.  Formerly,  we  suspect  most  of  the  poorer 
tBnks  ia  England  used  to  carry  them,  both  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  manly  sports,  and  for  security  in  travelling: 
for  before  the  invention  of  posts  and  mail-coaches,  a  trip  to 
Marlow  or  St.  Albans  was  a  thing  to  make  a  man  write 
his  wilL  As  they  came  to  be  ornamented,  fashion  adopted 
them.  The  Cavaliers  of  Charles  I.'s  time  were  a  sticked 
race  as  well  as  the  apostolic  divines  and  Puritans,  who 
appear  to  have  carried  staves  because  they  read  of  them 
among  the  patriarchs.  Charles  I.,  when  at  his  trial,  held 
out  ms  stick  to  forbid  the  Attoraey-Geneial's  proceeding. 
There  is  on  interesting  little  story  connected  with  a  stit^ 
which  is  related  of  Andrew  Marvell's  father  (worthy  of 
such  a  son),  and  which,  as  it  is  little  known,  we  will  repeat ; 
though  it  reepects  the  man  more  than  the  machine.  He 
had  been  visited  by  a  young  lady,  who,  in  spite  of  a  stormy 
evening,  persisted  in  returning  across  the  Humber,  because 
her  family  would  be  alarmed  at  her  absence.  The  old 
gentleman,  high-hearted  and  cheerful,  after  vainly  trying  to 
dissuade  her  from  perils  which  he  understood  better  than 
she,  resolved  in  his  gallantry  to  bear  her  company.  Ho 
accordingly  walked  with  her  down  to  the  shore,  and,  getting 
into  the  boat,  threw  his  stick  to  a  friend,  with  a  request,  in 
a  lively  tone  of  voice,  that  he  would  preserve  it  for  a  keep- 
sake. He  then  cried  out  merrily,  "  Ho-hoy  for  heaven  1" 
and  put  oflF  with  his  visitor.    They  were  drowned. 

As  commerce  increased,  exotic  sticks  grew  in  request  from 
the  Indies.  Hence  the  Bamboo;  the  Whanghee;  the 
Jambee,  which  makes  such  a  genteel  figure  under  Mr. 
Iiilly's  auspices  in  the  Taller ;  and  our  light  modem  cane, 
which  the  Sunday  stroller  buys  at  sixpence  apiece,  with  a 
twist  of  it  at  the  end  for  a  handle.  The  phyiticians,  till  within 
the  last  few  score  of  years,  retained,  among  other  fopperies 
which  they  converted  into  gravities,  the  wig  and  gold- 
headed  cane.  The  latter  had  been  an  indispensable  sign- 
royal  of  fashion,  and  was  turned  to  infinite  purposes  of 


a^complisbcd    gestictilntion.      One    of   the    most    courtly 
personages  in  tho  "  Rape  of  the  Lock  "  is — 


Sir  Richard  Steele,  as  we  have  before  DOticed,  is  reproached 
by  a  busybody  of  those  times  for  a  habit  of  jerkiDg  his 
istick  against  the  pavement  as  he  walked.  When  swords 
were  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  tavern-boys  took 
to  pinking  eaoh  other,  as  injuriously  oh  they  could  well 
manage,  with  their  walking-etieks.  Macklin  the  player  was 
tried  for  hia  life  for  poking  a  man's  eye  out  in  this  way. 
Perhaps  this  helped  to  bring  the  stick  into  disrepute,  for 
the  use  of  it  seems  to  have  declined  more  and  more,  till  it  is 
now  confined  to  old  men,  and  a  few  among  the  younger.  It 
is  unsuitable  to  our  money-getting  mode  of  rushing  hither 
and  thither.  Instead  of  pinking  a  man's  ribs  or  so,  or 
thrusting  out  hia  eye  from  an  excess  of  the  jovial,  we  break 
his  heart  with  a  bimkruptcy. 

Canes  heitame  bo  common  before  the  decline  of  the  use  of 
sticks,  that  whenever  a  man  is  beaten  with  a  stick,  let  it  bo 
of  what  sort  it  may.  it  is  still  common  to  say  that  he  has 
had  "ft  caning."  Which  reminds  iw  of  an  anecdote  more 
agreeable  than  surprising;  though  the  patient  doubtless 
thought  the  reverse.  A  gentleman,  who  was  remarkable  for 
the  amenity  of  hia  manners,  accompanied  by  something 
which  a  bully  might  certainly  think  he  might  presume  upon, 
found  himself  compelled  to  address  a  person  who  did  not 
know  how  to  "  translate  his  style,"  in  the  following  words, 
which  were  all  delivered  in  the  sweetest  tone  in  the  world, 
with  an  air  of  almost  hushing  gentility : — "  Sir, — I  am 
extremely  sorry — to  be  obliged  to  say, — that  you  appear  to 
have  a  very  erroneous  notion  of  the  manners  that  become 
your  situation  in  life ; — and  I  am  compelled,  with  great  re- 
luctance, to  add," — (here  he  became  still  softer  and  more 
delicate,) — "  that  if  you  do  not  think  fit,  upon  reflection,  to 
alter  thb  very  extraordinary  conduct  towtu^s  a  gentleman, 

I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of caning  you."     The 

other  treated  the  thing  as  a  joke ;  and,  to  the  delight  of  the 
bystanders,  received  a  very  grave  drubbing. 

There  are  two  eminent  threats  connected  with  caning  in 
the  history  of  Dr.  Johnson.    One  was  from  himself,  when 
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La  was  told  that  Foote  intended  to  mimic  him  on  the  stage. 
He  replied,  that  if  "  the  dog  "  ventured  to  play  his  tricka 
with  him,  ho  would  step  out  of  the  atoge-boz,  chastise  him 
before  the  audience,  and  then  throw  himself  upon  their 
candour  and  common  sympathy.  Foote  desisted,  aa  he  had 
good  reason  to  do.  The  Doctor  would  have  read  him  a 
stout  lesson,  and  then  made  a  speech  to  the  audience  aa 
forcible ;  so  that  the  tbentricol  annals  have  to  regret  that 
the  subject  and  Foote's  shoulders  were  not  aflbrded  him  to 
expatiate  upon.  It  would  have  been  a  fine  involuntary 
piece  of  acting — the  part  of  Scipio  by  Dr.  Johnson.  The 
other  threat  was  agnjnst  the  Doctor  himself  from  Macpher- 
son,  the  compounder  of  Ossian.  It  was  for  denying  the 
authenticity  of  that  work;  a  provocation  the  more  annoy- 
ing, inasmuch  as  he  did  not  seem  duly  sensible  of  its  merits. 
Johnson  replied  to  Macpherson's  letter  by  one  of  con- 
temptuous brevity  and  pith ;  and  contonted  himself  with 
carrying  about  a  large  stick  with  which  he  intended  to  repel 
Mocpherson  in  case  of  an  assault.  Had  they  met,  it  would 
have  been  like  "two  clouds  over  the  Caspian;"  for  both 
were  large-built  men. 

We  recollect  another  bacular  Johnsonian  anecdote. 
When  he  was  travelling  in  Scotland,  he  lost  a  huge  stick  of 
his  in  the  little  treeless  island  of  ^lull.  Boswcll  told  him 
he  would  recover  it ;  but  the  Doctor  shook  his  bead.  "No, 
no,"  said  he;  "let  anybody  in  Mull  get  possession  of  it, 
and  it  will  never  be  restored.  Consider,  sir,  the  value  <^ 
such  a  piece  of  timber  here." 

The  most  venerable  sticks  now  surviving  are  the  smooth 
amber-coloured  canes  in  the  possession  of  old  ladies.  They 
have  sometimes  a  gold  head,  but  oftener  a  crook  of  ivonr. 
But  they  have  latterly  been  much  displaced  by  light 
umbrellas,  the  handles  of  which  ore  imitations  of  them; 
and  these  are  gradually  retreating  before  the  young  parasol, 
especially  about  town. 

That  sticks,  however,  are  not  to  be  despised  by  the 
leisurely,  any  ouo  who  has  known  what  it  is  to  want  words, 
or  to  slice  off  the  head  of  a  thistle,  will  allow.  The  utility 
of  the  stick  seems  divisible  into  three  heads.  First,  to  give 
a  general  consciousness  of  power;  second,  which  may  be 
called  a  part  of  the  first,  to  help  the  demeanour;  and  third, 
which  may  be  called  a  pai-t  of  the  second,  to  assist  a  man 
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over  the  gaps  of  speech, — the  little  awkward  intervala, 
called  want  of  ideas. 

Deprive  a  man  of  his  stick  who  is  accustomed  to  cany  one, 
and  with  what  a  diminished  sense  of  vigour  and  graceful- 
ness he  issues  out  of  his  house !  Wanting  his  stick,  he 
wants  himself.  Wis  self-posseeBion,  like  Acres's  on  the  duel- 
ground,  has  gone  out  at  his  fingers'  ends.  But  restore  it 
him,  and  how  he  resumes  his  energy  I  If  a  common 
walking-stick,  he  cherishes  the  top  of  it  with  his  fingers, 
putting  them  out  and  back  again  with  a  freeh  desire  to  feel 
it  in  his  palm !  How  he  stnkee  it  against  the  ground,  and 
feek  power  come  back  to  his  arm!  How  he  makes  the 
pavement  ring  with  the  femtle,  if  in  a  street ;  or  decapitates 
the  down;  thistles  aforesaid,  if  in  a  field !  Then,  if  it  be  n 
switch,  how  firmly  he  jerks  his  step  at  the  first  infiiction  of 
it  on  the  air  1  How  he  quivers  the  point  of  it  as  he  goes, 
holding  the  handle  with  a  straight- dropped  arm  and  a  tight 
grasp  I  How  his  foot  keeps  time  to  the  switches  1  How 
the  passengers  think  he  is  going  to  ride,  whether  he  is  or 
not  1  How  he  twigs  the  luckless  pieces  of  lilac  or  other 
shrubs,  that  peep  out  of  a  garden  railing  I  And  if  a  sneak- 
ing-looking dog  is  coming  by,  how  he  longs  to  exercise  his 
despotism  and  his  moral  sense  at  once,  I^  giving  him  au 
invigorating  twinge ! 

But  what  would  certain  men  of  address  do  without  their 
cane  or  switch!  There  is  an  undoubted  rhabdoeopby, 
sceptroBophy,  or  wisdom  of  the  stick,  besides  the  famous 
divining-rod  with  which  people  used  to  discover  treasures 
and  fountains.  It  supplies  a  man  with  inaudible  remarks, 
and  an  inexpressible  number  of  gnu»s.  Bometimes,  brealU- 
ing  between  his  teeth,  he  will  twirl  the  end  of  it  upon  his 
.  Btretched-out  toe ;  and  this  means,  that  he  has  an  infinite 
number  of  easy  and  powerful  things  to  say,  if  he  hod  a 
mind.  Sometimes  he  holds  it  upright  between  his  knees, 
and  tattoos  it  against  his  teeth  or  under-lip ;  which  implies 
that  he  meditates  coolly.  On  other  occasions,  he  switches 
the  aide  of  bis  boot  with  it,  which  announces  jauntinesa  in 
general.  Lastly,  if  he  has  not  a  bon-mot  ready  in  answer 
to  one,  he  has  only  to  thrust  his  stick  at  your  ribs,  and  say, 
"Ah I  you  rogue!" — which  sets  him  above  you  in  an 
instapt,'  as  a  sort  of  patronizing  wit,  who  can  dispense  with 
the  necesuty  of  joking. 
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At  tho  same  time,  to  give  it  its  due  zest  in  life,  a  sti<^ 
Lns  its  inconveuienccs.  If  you  havo  yellow  gloves  on,  and 
drop  it  in  tlie  mud,  a  too  hasty  recovery  is  awkward.  To 
have  it  stick  between  the  etones  of  a  pavement  is  not 
pleasant;  especinlly  if  it  Bnap  the  ferrule  off;  or  more 
eiipecially  if  an  old  gentleman  or  lady  is  coming  behind  yon, 
and,  after  making  them  start  back  with  winking  eyes,  it 
threatens  to  trip  them  up.  To  lose  the  ferrule  on  a  country 
road,  renders  the  end  liable  to  the  growth  of  a,  sordid  brush ; 
which,  not  having  a  knife  with  you,  or  a  shop  in  which  to 
borrrow  one,  goes  pounding  the  wet  up  against  your  l€^. 
In  a  crowded  street,  you  may  have  tJie  stick  driven  into  a 
large  pane  of  glass;  upon  which  an  unthinking  tradesman, 
utterly  indifferent  to  a  chain  of  events,  issues  forth,  and 
demands  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence.  But  perhaps  we 
have  been  anticipated  on  these  points  by  that  useful  regu- 
lator of  the  philosophy  of  every-day  matters,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  entitled  "  The  Miseries  of  Human  Life."  We  shall 
only  odd,  that  the  stick  is  never  more  in  the  way  than  when 
you  meet  two  ladies,  your  friends,  whose  arms  yon  are 
equally  bound  and  beatified  to  take.  Now  fa  the  time,  if 
the  fortunate  sceptrosopher  wishes  to  be  thought  well  of  in 
a  fair  bosom.  He  throws  away  the  stick.  The  lady  smiles 
and  deprecates,  and  thinks  how  generously  he  could  protect 
her  without  a  stick. 

It  was  thus  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  when  he  was  an 
aspirant  at  Elizabeth's  Court  at  Greenwich,  attending  her 
one  day  on  a  walk,  in  company  with  other  fine  spirits  of 
that  age,  and  coming  upon  a  plashy  strip  of  ground  which 
put  her  Majesty's  princely  foot  to  a  nonplus,  no  sooner 
saw  her  dilemma  than  he  took  off  a  gallant  velvet  cloak 
which  he  had  about  him,  and  throwing  it  across  the  mud 
and  dirt,  made  such  a  p-nssnge  for  her  to  go  over  as  her 
royal  womanhood  never  forgot. 


OF  THE  SIGHT  OF  SHOPS.-^First  Papeii. 

(The  Indiealor,  May  31,  1820.) 
Wk  prefer  the  country  a  million  times  over  for  walking  in 
generally,  especially  if  we  have  the  friends  in  it  that  enjoy 
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it  as  well ;  but  there  uro  aeasoos  when  the  very  streets  may 
vie  with  it.  If  you  have  been  solitaiy,  for  instance,  for  a 
long  time,  it  is  pleasant  to  ?et  among  your  fellow-creatures 
again,  even  to  be  jostled  and  elbowed.  If  you  live  in  town, 
and  the  weather  is  showery,  you  may  get  out  in  the  int«rval8 
of  rain,  and  find  a  quickly  dried  pavement  and  a  set  of 
brilliant  shops  very  pleasant.  Nay,  we  have  known  days, 
even  in  spring,  when  a  street  may  outdo  the  finest  aspects 
of  the  country;  but  then  it  is  only  when  the  ladies  are 
abroad,  and  there  happens  to  be  a  run  of  agreeable  faces 
that  day.  For  whe^er  it  is  fancy  or  not,  or  whether 
certain  days  do  not  rather  bring  out  certain  people,  it  is 
a  common  remark  that  odb,  morning  you  shall  meet  a 
auccessioQ  of  good  looks,  and  another  encounter  none  but 
the  reverse.  We  do  not  merely  speak  of  handsome  faces ; 
but  of  thoee  which  are  charming,  or  otherwise,  whatever  be 
the  cause.  We  suppose  the  money-takers  are  alt  abroad  one 
day,  and  the  heart-takers  the  other. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  utility 
in  this  article,  ezc^  indeed  of  the  great  utility  of  agree- 
ablenesE.  A  candid  leather-cutter,  therefore,  will  pfu^on 
us  if  we  do  not  find  anything  very  attractive  in  his  premises. 
So  will  his  friend  the  shoemaker,  who  is  bound  to  like  us 
rural  pedestrians.  A  stationer  too,  on  obvious  accounts, 
will  excuse  us  for  thinking  his  concern  a  very  dull  and  bald- 
beaded  business.  We  cannot  bear  the  horribly  neat  mono- 
tony of  his  shelves,  with  their  loads  of  virgin  paper,  their 
states  and  slate-pencils  that  set  one's  teeth  on  edge,  their 
pocket-books,  and,  above  all,  the  detestable  ruled  account- 
books,  which  at  once  remind  one  of  the  necessity  of  writing, 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  writing  anything  pleasant  on 
such  pages.  The  only  agreeable  thing  in  a  stationer's  sh<^, 
when  it  has  it,  is  the  ornamental  work,  the  card-rac^, 
hand-screens,  &c.,  which  remind  us  of  the  fair  morning 
fingers  that  paste  and  gild  such  things,  and  surprise  their 
aunts  with  presents  of  flowery  boxes.  But  we  grieve  to 
add,  that  the  prints  which  the  stationers  furnish  for  such 
elegancies  are  not  in  the  very  highest  taste.  They  are  apt 
to  deviate  too  scrupulously  from  the  originals.  Their  well- 
known  heads  become  too  anonymous.  Their  young  ladies 
have  casts  in  the  eyes,  a  Uttle  too  much  on  one  side  even  for 
the  sidelong  divinities  of  Mr.  Harlowe. 
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We  cun  see  nothing  in  n  batter's  sliop  but  the  hats,  ftod 
the  reader  is  acquainted  with  our  piqito  against  them.  The 
beaver  ie  a  curious  aoimal,  but  not  entertaining  enough,  of 
itself,  to  make  a  window  full  of  those  veiy  requisite 
□uisancee  an  agreeable  spectacle.  It  is  true  a  hatter,  like 
some  other  tradesmen,  m&y  be  pleasanter  himself  by  reason 
of  t;he  adversity  of  his  situation.  We  cannot  say  more  for 
the  crewel-sbop  next  door — a  name  justly  provocative  of  a 
pun.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  have  sign-paintings  of 
Adam  and  Eve  at  these  places,  which  is  some  relief  to  the 
monotony  of  the  windows ;  only  they  remind  us  but  too 
well  of  these  cruel  necessities  to  which  they  brought  us. 
The  baker's  next  ensuing  is  a. very  duU  shop,  much  inferior 
to  the  gingerbread-baker's,  whose  parliament  we  used  to 
munch  at  school,  wiping  away  the  crumbs  as  they  fell  upon 
our  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho."  The  tailor's  makes  one  as 
melancholy  to  look  at  it  as  the  sedentary  persons  within. 
The  hosier's  is  worse,  particularly  if  it  has  a  Golden  Leg 
over  it,  for  that  precious  limb  is  certainly  not  symbolical  of 
the  weaver's.  The  windows,  half  board  and  half  dusty 
glass,  which  abound  in  the  city,  can  scarcely  be  turned 
to  a  purpose  of  amusement,  even  by  the  most  attic  of  dry- 
salters.  We  own  we  have  half  a  longing  to  break  them, 
and  let  in  the  light  of  nature  upon  their  recesses,  whether 
they  belong  to  those  more  piquant  gentlemen,  or  to  bonkers, 
or  any  other  high  and  wholesale  personages.  A  light  in 
one  of  these  windows  at  nine  o'clock  is,  to  us,  one  of  the 
very  dismollest  reflections  on  humanity.  We  wuh  we  could 
say  something  for  a  tallow-chandler's,  because  everybody 
abuses  it;  but  we  cannot.  It  must  bear  its  fate  like  the 
man.  A  good  deal  might  be  said  in  behalf  of  candle-light ; 
but,  in  passing  from  shop  to  shop,  the  variety  is  so  great 
that  the  imagination  hae  not  time  to  dwell  on  any  one  in 
particular.  The  ideas  they  suggest  must  be  obvious,  and  oa 
the  surface.  A  grocer's  and  tea-dealer's  is  a  good  thing. 
It  fills  the  mind  instantly  with  a  variety  of  pleasant  tastes, 
as  the  ladies  in  Italy,  on  certain  holidays,  pelt  the  gentlemen 
with  sweetmeats.  An  undertaker's  is  as  great  a  baulk  to 
one's  spirits  as  a  loose  stone  to  one's  foot.  It  gives  one  a 
deadly  jerk.  But  it  is  refreshing  upon  the  whole  to  see  the 
inhabitant  looking  carelessly  out  of  doors,  or  hammering 
while  humming  a  tune ;  for  why  should  he  die  a  death  at 
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evei7  fresh  order  for  a  coffin  1  An  undertaker  walking 
meiTily  drunk  by  the  side  of  the  hearse  is  a.  horrid  object ; 
but  an  undertaker  singing  and  hammering  in  his  shop  is 
only  rapping  death  himself  on  the  knuckles.  The  dead  are 
not  there ;  the  altered  fellow-creature  is  not  there ;  but  only 
the  living  man,  and  the  abstract  idea  of  death ;  and  he  may 
defy  that  as  much  as  he  pleases  An  apothecary's  is  the 
more  deadly  thing  of  the  two,  for  the  coffin  may  be  made  for 
a  good  old  tige,  but  the  draught  and  the  drug  are  for  the 
sickly.  An  apothecary's  looks  well,  however,  at  night-time, 
on  account  of  tbe  coloured  glasses.  It  is  curious  to  see  two 
or  three  people  talking  together  in  the  light  of  one  of  them, 
and  looking  profoundly  blue.  There  are  two  good  things  in 
an  Italian  warehouse — its  name,  and  its  olives ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  built  up  of  gout.  Nothing  can  l>e  got  out  of  a 
brazier'g  windows,  except  by  a  thief ;  but  wo  understand  it 
is  a  good  place  to  live  at  for  those  who  cannot  procure 
waterfalls.  A  rausic-shop  with  its  windows  full  of  title- 
pages,  is  provokingly  insipid  to  look  at,  considering  the 
quantity  of  slumbering  enchantment  inside,  which  only 
wants  waking.  A  bookseller's  is  interesting,  especially  if 
the  books  are  very  old  or  very  new,  and  have  frontbpieces. 
But  let  no  author,  with  or  without  money  in  his  pocket, 
trust  himself  in  the  inside,  unless,  like  the  bookseller,  he 
has  too  much  at  home.  An  author  is  like  a  baker ;  it  ie  for 
him  to  make  tbe  sweets,  and  others  to  buy  and  enjoy  them. 
And  yet  not  so.  Let  us  nut  blnspheme  the  "  divinity  that 
stirs  within  us."  The  old  companson  of  the  bee  is  better; 
for  even  if  his  toil  at  last  is  his  destruction,  and  ho  is  killed 
in  order  to  be  plundered,  be  bos  had  the  range  of  nature 
before  he  dies.  His  has  been  the  summer  air,  and  the  sun- 
shine, and  the  flowera ;  and  gentle  ears  have  listened  to  him, 
and  gentle  eyes  have  been  upon  him.  Let  others  eat  his 
honey  that  please,  so  that  he  has  had  his  morsel  and  his 
song.  A  book-stall  is  better  for  an  author  than  a  regular 
shop ;  for  the  books  aro  cheaper,  the  choice  often  better  and 
more  ancient ;  and  he  may  look  at  them,  and  move  on, 
without  the  horrors  of  not  buying  anything ;  unless,  indeed, 
the  master  or  mistress  stands  looking  at  him  from  the  door ; 
which  is  a  vile  practice.  It  is  necessai-y,  we  suppose,  to 
guard  against  pilferers ;  but  then  ought  not  a  stall-keeper, 
of  any  perception,  to  know  one  of  us  real  magnanimous 
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epoilcrs  of  our  glovea  from  a  sordid  thief  t  A  tavern 
und  colTco-house  is  a  ple.isant  sight,  from  its  sociality ;  not 
to  ineutioD  the  illustrious  club  memories  of  the  times  of 
Shukspeare  and  the  Ttiflcri.  The  niraJ  transparencies, 
however,  which  tliey  have  in  their  windows,  with  all  our 
liking  of  the  subject,  would  perhaps  be  better  in  any  others ; 
for  tavern  sociality  is  a  town  thing,  and  should  bo  content 
with  town  iileo^  A  landscape  in  the  window  makes  us  long 
tr>  change  it  at  once  for  a  rural  inn;  to  have  a  rosy'foced 
damsel  attending  us,  instead  of  a  sharp  and  serious  waiter ; 
and  to  cntch,  in  the  intervals  of  chnt,  the  sound  of  a  rookery 
instead  of  cookeiy.  We  confess  that  the  commonest  public- 
house  in  town  is  not  such  an  ej'CKore  to  us  as  it  is  with 
some.  It  may  not  be  very  gent«el,  but  neither  ia  everything 
that  is  rich.  There  may  be  a  little  too  much  drinking  and 
roaring  going  on  in  the  middle  of  the  week ;  but  what,  in 
the  meantime,  ai'e  pride  and  avarice,  and  all  the  unsocial 
vices,  about !  Before  we  object  to  public-houses,  and,  above 
all,  to  their  Saturday  evening  recreations,  we  must  alter  the 
systems  that  make  them  a  necessary  comfort  to  the  poor  and 
laborious.  Till  then,  in  spite  of  the  vulgar  part  of  the 
polite,  we  shall  have  an  esteem  for  the  Devil  and  the  Bog 
o'  Naib ;  and  like  to  hear,  as  we  go  along  on  Saturday 
night,  the  applauillng  knocks  on  the  table  that  follow  the 
song  of  "  Lovely  Nan,"  or  "  Brnve  Captain  Death,"  or 
"Tobacco  is  on  Indian  Weed,"  or  "Why,  Soldiers,  why)" 
or  "  Suys  Plato,  why  should  man  be  vain  1 "  or  that  judicious 
and  unanswerable  ditty  commencing — 

Now  wbat  can  man  marc  desire 
Nor  silting  by  a  eci-couI  firo ; 
And  on  bis  knees,  &c. 

We  will  even  refuse  to  hear  anything  against  a  gin-shop,  till 
the  various  systems  of  the  moralists  and  economiste  are  dis' 
cussed,  and  the  virtuous  leave  off  seduction  and  old  port.  In 
the  meantime,  we  give  up  to  anybody's  dislike  the  bateher'a 
and  fishmonger's,  with  their  blood-dropping  sheep  and 
their  crimped  cod.  And  yet,  see  how  things  go  by  comparison. 
We  remember,  in  our  boyhood,  when  a  lady  from  the  West 
Indies,  of  a  very  delicate  and  high-bred  nature,  could  find 
nothing  about  our  streets  that  more  excited  her  admiration 
than  the  butchers'  shops.     She  had  no  notion,  from  what 
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Bhe  had  ecen  in  her  own  country,  that  so  ugly  a  business 
could  he  carried  on  with  so  much  neatness,  and  become 
actually  passable.  An  open  potato-shop  is  a,  dull,  bleak- 
looking  place,  except  in  the  height  of  summer.  A  cheese- 
monger's  is  then  at  its  height  of  annoyance,  unless  you  see  a 
pavior  or  bricklayer  coming  out  with  his  three-penn'orth  on 
his  bread — a,  better  sight  than  the  glutton's  waddling  away 
from  the  fishmonger's.  A  poulterer's  is  a  dead-bodied 
business,  with  its  birds  and  their  lax  necks.  We  dislike  to 
eee  a  bird  anywhere  but  in  the  open  air,  alive,  and  quick. 
Of  all  creatures,  restraint  and  death  become  its  winged 
vivacity  the  least.  For  the  same  renson  we  hate  aviaries. 
Dog-shops  are  tolerable.  A  cook-shop  does  not  mingle  the 
agreeable  with  the  useful.  We  hate  its  panes  with  "  ham 
and  beef  "  scratched  upon  them  in  white  letters.  An  ivory- 
turner's  is  pleasant  with  its  red  and  white  chessmen,  and 
little  big-headed  Indians  on  elephants.  Bo  is  a  toy-shop, 
with  its  endlesB  delights  for  children.  A  coach-mdker's  is 
not  disagreeable  if  you  can  see  the  painting  and  panels.  An 
nmbrella-shop  only  reminds  one  of  a  rainy  day,  unless  it  is 
a  shop  for  sticks  also,  which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  are 
meritorious  articles.  The  curiosity- shop  is  sometimes  very 
amusing,  with  its  mandarins,  stuffed  birds,  odd  old  carved 
faces,  and  a  variety  of  things  as  indescribable  as  bits  of  dreams. 
The  greengrocer  carries  his  recommendation  in  his  epithet. 
The  hair-dreesers  are  also  interesting,  as  far  as  their  hair  goes, 
but  not  as  their  heads;  always  bearing  in  mind  that  we 
mean  the  heads  in  their  windows.  One  of  the  shops  we  like 
least  is  an  angling  repository,  with  it«  rod  for  a  sign,  and  a 
fish  dancing  in  the  agonies  of  death  at  the  end  of  it.  We 
really  cannot  see  what  equanimity  there  is  in  jerking  a 
lacerated  carp  out  of  the  water  by  the  jawe,  merely  because 
it  has  not  the  power  of  making  a  noise;  for  we  presume 
that  the  most  philosophic  of  anglers  would  hardly  delight  in 
catching  shrieking  fish.  An  optician's  is  not  very  amusing, 
unless  it  has  those  reflecting  glasses  iu  which  you  see  your 
face  run  off  on  each  side  into  attenuated  width,  or  upwards 
and  downwards  in  the  same  manner  in  dreary  longitude. 
A  saddler's  is  good,  because  it  reminds  one  of  horses,  A 
Christian  sword-moker's  or  gun-maker's  is  edifying.  A 
glass-shop  is  a  beautiful  spectacle.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
splendouiB  of  a  fairy  palace.     We  like  a  blacksmith's  for  the 
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Bturdy  loob  and  thumpmgfl  of  the  men,  the  swarthj'  colour, 
the  fieiy  sparkles,  and  the  thunder-breathing  throat  of  the 
furnace.  Of  other  houses  of  traffic,  not  common  in  the 
streets,  there  is  something  striking  to  ua  in  the  large  well- 
conditioned  horses  of  the  brewers,  and  the  rich  Bmoke 
rolling  from  out  their  chimneys.  We  also  greatly  admire  a 
wharf,  with  its  boat«,  barrels,  and  packages,  and  the  fresh 
air  from  the  water ;  not  to  mention  the  smell  of  pit«h.  It 
carries  us  at  once  a  hundred  miles  over  the  water.  For 
similar  reasons,  the  crabbedest  old  lane  has  ita  merits  in  our 
eyes,  if  there  ia  a  sail-maker's  in  it,  or  a  boat-builder's,  and 
water  at  the  end.  How  used  old  Koberts  of  Lambeth  to 
gratify  the  aspiring  modesty  of  our  school-coats,  when  he 
welcomed  us  down  to  his  wherries  and  captains  on  a  holiday, 
and  said  "Blue  against  Black  at  any  time,"  meaning  the 
Westminster  bo}^  I  And  the  colleges  will  ratify  his  praise, 
taking  into  consideration  the  difference  of  the  numbers  that 
go  there  from  either  cloisters.  But  of  all  shops  in  the  street, 
a  print-seller's  pleases  us  most.  We  would  lather  pay  a 
shUling  to  Mr.  Colnoghi  of  Cockspur  Street,  or  Mr.  Molteno 
of  Pall  Mall,  to  look  at  his  windows  on  one  of  their  best^ 
furnished  days,  than  we  would  for  many  an  exhibition.  Wa 
can  see  fine  engravings  there — translations  from  Raphael 
and  Titian,  which  are  newer  than  hundreds  of  originals. 
We  do  not  despise  a  pastry-cook's,  though  we  would  rather 
not  eat  tarts  and  pufTs  before  the  half-averted  face  of  the 
prettiest  of  accountants ;  enpeciiLlly  with  a  beggar  watching 
and  praying  all  the  while  at  the  door.  We  need  not  expa- 
tiate on  the  beauties  of  a  florist's,  where  yon  see  unwithering 
leaves,  and  rosea  mode  immortal.  We  think  they  wonld  do 
their  trade  more  good  if  they  hung  their  windows  witJi  a 
greater  number  of  flowers,  ticketing  some  of  them  with 
their  names  and  prices,  and  announcing  crowns  and  wreaths 
for  hanging  up  in  rooms  as  well  as  wearing  on  the  head.  A 
drees  warehouse  is  sometimes  really  worth  stopping  at,  for 
its  flowered  draperies  and  richly  coloured  shawls.  But  one's 
pleasure  is  apt  to  be  disturbed  (ye  powers  of  gallantry  I  bear 
witness  to  the  imwilling  pen  that  writes  it)  by  the  fair  faces 
that  come  forth,  and  the  lialf-poHtet  half- execrating  expres- 
sion of  the  tradesman  that,  bows  them  out ;  for  here  takes 
place  the  chief  enjoyment  of  the  mystery  yclept  "  shop- 
ping i "  and  here,  while  some  ladies  give  the  smaUest  trouble 
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nnwillingly,  others  have  an  infinity  of  things  turned  over, 
for  the  more  satisfaction  of  wasting  their  own  time  and  the 
shopman's.  We  have  read  of  a  choice  of  a  wife  by  cheese. 
It  ia  difficult  to  speak  of  preference  in  such  matters,  and  all 
such  single  modes  of  trial  must  be  something  equivocal :  but 
we  must  say  that,  of  all  modes  of  the  kind,  we  should  desire 
DO  better  way  of  seeing  what  ladies  we  admired  most  and 
whom  least,  than  by  witnessing  this  trial  of  them  at  a  linen- 
draper's  counter. 


OF  THE  SIGHT  OP  SHOPS.— Second  Papeb. 
{ITit  Indieator,  June  7,  1830.) 
luAOiNE  a  fine  day;  time,  about  noon;  scene,  any  good 
brilliaat  street.  The  ladies  are  abroad  in  white  and  green ; 
the  beaux  lounging,  conscious  of  their  waists  and  neck- 
cloths; the  busy  pushing  onward,  conscious  of  their 
bills. 

To  begin,  where  our  shopping  expeiience  began,  with  the 
tc^-shop : 

Vidons  of  glory,  spare  oar  aoblng  sight  1 
Ye  jnat-brecch'd  ages,  crowd  not  on  oar  soul  [ 

We  still  seem  to  have  a  lively  sense  of  the  smell  of  that 
gorgeous  red  paint  which  was  on  the  handle  of  our  first 
wooden  aword  I  The  pewter  guard  also — how  beautifully 
fretted  and  like  silver  did  it  look !  How  did  we  hang  it 
round  our  shoulder  by  the  proud  belt  of  an  old  ribbon ; 
then  feel  it  well  suspended  ;  then  draw  it  out  of  the  sheath, 
eager  to  cut  down  four  savage  men  for  ill-using  ditto  of 
damsels  I  An  old  muif  mode  an  excellent  grenadier's  cap  ; 
or  one's  hat  and  feather,  with  the  assistance  of  three 
surreptitious  large  pins,  became  fiercely  modem  and  mili- 
tary. There  it  ia,  in  that  comer  of  the  window — the  same 
identical  sword,  to  all  appearance,  which  kept  us  awake  the 
first  night  behind  our  pillow.  We  still  feel  ourselves  httle 
boys,  while  standing  in  this  shop ;  and  for  that  matter,  so 
we  do  on  other  occasions.  A  field  has  as  much  merit  in 
our  eyes,  and  gingerbread  almost  as  much  in  our  mouths,  as 
at  that  daisy- plucking  and  lemon-cnke-munching  period  of 
life.     There  is  the  trigger-rattling  gun — fine  of  its  kind, 
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but  not  so  complete  a  thing  as  the  sword.  Its  memories  are 
not  so  ancient;  for  Alexander  or  St.  George  did  not  fight 
with  a  musket.  Neither  is  it  so  true  a  thing ;  it  is  not 
"  like  life."  The  trigger  is  too  much  like  that  of  a  cross- 
bow; and  the  pea  which  it  shoots,  however  hard,  produces 
even  in  the  imaginative  faculties  of  boyhood  a  humiliating 
flash  of  the  mock-heroic.  It  is  difficult  to  fancy  a  dragim 
killed  with  a  pea ;  but  the  shape  and  appurtenances  of  the 
sword  being  genuine,  the  whole  sentiment  of  massacre  is  as 
much  in  its  wooden  blade  as  if  it  were  steel  of  Damascus. 
The  drum  is  stiU.  more  reai,  though  not  so  heroic.  In  the 
comer  opposite  are  battledores  and  shuttlecocks,  which 
have  their  maturer  beauties;  balls,  which  have  the  addi- 
tional zest  of  the  danger  of  breaking  people's  windows ; 
ropes,  good  for  swinging  and  skipping,  especially  the  long 
ones  which  others  turn  for  you,  while  you  run  in  a  masterly 
manner  up  and  down,  or  skip  in  one  spot  with  an  easy  and 
endlees  emctitude  of  toe,  looking  alternately  at  their  con- 
scious faces ;  blood'alliee,  with  which  the  possessor  of  a  crisp 
finger  and  tbumb-knuckle  causes  the  smitten  marbles  to 
vanish  out  of  the  ring;  kitee,  which  must  appear  to  mot« 
vital  birds  a  very  ghastly  kind  of  fowl,  with  their  grim  long 
white  faces,  no  bodies,  and  endless  tails ;  cricket-bats,  manly 
to  handle;  trap-bats,  a  genteel  inferiority;  swimniing-corks, 
despicable;  horses  on  wheels,  an  imposition  on  the  infant 
public;  rocking-horses,  too  much  like  Pegasus,  ardent,  yet 
never  getting  on  ;  Dutch  toys,  so  like  life,  that  they  ought 
to  be  better;  Jacob's  ladders,  flapping  down  one  over 
another  their  tintinnabulory  shutters ;  d^sected  maps,  from 
which  the  infant  statesman  may  learn  how  to  dovetail 
provinces  and  kingdoms ;  paper  posture-makers,  who  hitch 
up  their  knees  against  their  shoulder-blades,  and  dangle 
their  legs  like  an  opera-dancer;  liliputian  plates,  dishes, 
and  other  household  utensils,  in  which  a  grand  dinner  is 
served  up  out  of  half  an  apple ;  boxes  of  paints,  to  colour 
engravings  with,  always  beyond  the  outline ;  ditto  of  bricks, 
a  very  sensible  and  lasting  toy,  which  we  except  from  a 
grudge  we  have  against  the  gravity  of  infant  geometries 
whips,  very  useful  for  cTitting  people's  eyes  unawares 
hoops,  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  excellent  of  toys , 
sheets  of  pictures,  from  A  apple-pie  up  to  farming,  military, 
and  zoological  exhibitions,  ^waj's  taking  care  that  the  fly  is 
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BB  large  as  tho  elephant,  and  the  letter  X  ezclosively 
appropriated  to  Xerxes;  musical  deal-bozes,  i-ather  com- 
plaiuing  than  sweet,  and  more  like  a  peal  of  bodkins  than 
bells ;  penny  trumpets,  awful  at  Bartlemy-tide ;  Jew's 
harps,  that  thrill  and  breathe  between  the  lips  like  a  metal 
tongue;  carts,  carriages,  hobby-horses,  upon  which  the 
infant  equestrian  prancee  about  proudly  on  bis  own  feet ;  in 
short — not  to  go  through  the  whole  representative  body  of 
existence — dolls,  which  are  so  dear  to  the  maternal  instincts 
of  little  girk.  We  protest,  however,  against  that  abuse  of 
them  which  makes  them  full-dreseed  young  ladies  in  body, 
while  they  remain  infant  in  face ;  especially  when  they  are 
of  frail  wax.  It  is  cultivating  finery  instead  of  affection. 
We  like  good  honest  plump  limbs  of  cotton  and  sawdust, 
dn-Esed  in  baby-linen  ;  or  even  our  ancient  young  friends, 
with  their  staring  dotted  eyes,  red  varnished  faces,  triangular 
noses,  and  Koeinante  wooden  limbs — not,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, excessively  shapely  or  feminine,  but  the  reverse  of 
fragile  beauty,  and  prepared  ngainst  all  disasters. 

The  next  step  is  to  the  pastry  cook's,  where  the  plain  bun 
is  still  the  pleasautest  thing  in  our  eyes,  from  its  respect- 
ability in  those  of  childhood.  The  pastry,  less  patronized 
by  judicious  mothers,  is  only  so  much  elegant  indigeetion : 
yet  it  is  not  easy  to  forget  the  pleasure  of  nibbling  away  the 
crust  all  round  a  raspberry  or  currant  tart,  in  oi'der  to 
enjoy  the  three  or  four  delicious  semicircular  bites  at  the 
fruity  plenitude  remaining.  There  is  a  custard  with  a  wall 
of  pt^te  round  it,  which  provokes  a  siege  of  this  kind ;  and 
the  cheese-cake  has  its  amenities  of  approach.  The  acid 
flavour  is  a  relief  to  the  mawkishness  of  the  biffin  or  pressed 
baked  apple,  and  an  addition  to  the  glib  and  quivering 
lightness  of  the  jelly.  Twelfth-cake,  which,  when  cu^ 
looks  like  the  side  of  a  rich  pit  of  earth  covered  with  snow, 
is  pleasant  from  warmer  associations.  Confectionery  doea 
not  seem  in  the  same  request  as  of  old.  Its  paint  has  hurt 
its  reputation.  Yet  the  schoolboy  has  still  much  to  say  for 
its  humbler  suavities,  such  as  elecampane,  hardbake,  bull's- 
eyes,  comfits,  the  rocky  crystals  of  sugar-candy,  the  smooth 
twist  of  barley-sugar,  which  looks  like  a  petrified  stream  of 
tea,  and  the  melting  powderiness  of  peppermint.  There 
used  to  be  a  mystery  called  mimpins,  which,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
would  say,  made  a  pretty  sweetmeat.     Kisses  ore  very 
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amiable  and  allegorical.  Eight  ar  t«n  of  them,  judiciously 
wrapped  up  in  pieces  of  lelU.>i--paper,  ha%-B  saved  miuiy  a 
loving  heart  the  trouble  of  a  lees  eloquent  billet-doux. 
Candied  citron  we  look  upon  to  bo  the  very  acme  and 
fttliciBm  of  confectionery  grace.  FreserreA  are  too  muoh  of 
a  good  thing,  with  the  exception  of  the  jams  that  retain 
their  fruit-Bkina.  Jam  tatit.  The;  quidify  the  cloying. 
Yet  mannaUda  must  not  be  passed  over  in  theoe  times, 
vhen  it  lias  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  peerage. 
There  is  a  Duke  of  Marmalade  in  Uayti,  and  a  Count  of 
Lemonade — bo  called,  we  presume,  from  places  in  which 
those  eminent  relishes  are  manufactured.  We  have  not 
yet  heard  of  a  Lord  Viscount  Jam.  After  all,  we  must 
own  that  there  is  but  one  thing  for  which  we  care  much  at 
a  pastry-cook's,  except  our  old  acquaintance  the  bun, 
especially  as  we  can  take  up  that  and  go  on.  It  is  an  ice. 
Fancy  a  very  hot  day,  the  blinds  down,  the  loungers 
unusually  languid,  the  pavement  burning  one's  feet,  the  sun, 
with  a  strong  outline  in  the  street,  baking  one  whole  side  of 
it  like  a  brick-kiln,  bo  that  everybody  is  crowding  on  the 
other,  except  a  man  going  to  intercept  a  creditor  bound  for 
the  Continent,  Then  think  of  a  heaped-up  ice,  brought 
upon  a  solver  with  a  spoon.  What  statesman,  of  any 
warmth  of  imagination,  would  not  pardon  the  Neapolitans 
in  summer  for  an  insurrection  on  account  of  the  want  of 
icel  Think  of  the  first  sidelong  dip  of  the  spoon  in  it, 
bringing  away  a  well-sliced  lump ;  then  of  the  sweet  wintry 
refreshment,  that  goes  lengthening  down  one's  throat;  and 
lastly,  of  the  sense  of  power  and  satisfaction  resulting  from 
having  had  the  ice. 


We  have  unaccountably  omitted  two  excellent  shops — the 
fruiterer's  and  the  sculptor's.  There  is  great  beauty,  oa 
well  as  other  agreeableness,  in  a  well-disposed  fruiterer's 
window.  Here  are  the  round  piled-up  oranges,  deepening 
almost  into  red,  and  heavy  with  juice;  the  apple,  with  its 
brown-red  cheek,  as  if  it  had  slept  in  the  sun ;  the  pear, 
Hwelling  downwards,  and  provocative  of  a  huge  bite  in  the 
side ;  thronging  grapee,  like  so  many  tight  little  hags  of 
yrino  j  the  peach,  whose  handsome  leathern  coat  strips  off  so 
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finely;  the  pearly  or  ruby-like  currants,  heaped  in  light, 
long  baskets ;  the  red  little  mouthf  ula  of  strawberries, 
ditto;  the  larger  purple  ones  of  plums,  whose  old  com- 
parison with  lips  ia  better  than  anything  new ;  mulberries, 
dark  and  rich  with  juice,  fit  to  grow  over  what  Homer  calls 
the  deep  black-wat«red  fountains;  the  swelling  pomp  of 
melons;  the  rough,  inexorable-looking  cocoa-nut,  milky  at 
heart;  the  elaborate  elegance  of  w&lnuts;  the  quaint 
cashoo-nut;  almonds,  figs,  raisins,  tamarinds,  green  leaves: 
in  short. 

Whatever  Sarth,  all-bparicg  mother,  yields 

In  India  Eaat  or  West,  or  roiddle  Bbore 

In  PontQi  or  tlio  Poaic  coaet,  or  where 

AlcinoDB  reign'd ;  fmit  of  aU  kinds,  in  coat  ..   ^ 

Rough,  or  Bmooth  rind,  or  bearded  busk,  or  shell.  ^  ' 

There  is  something  of  more  refined  service  in  waiting 
upon  a  lady  in  a  fruit-shop  than  in  a  pastry-cook's.  The 
eating  of  tarts,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  handsomely  saith  in  his 
"  Life  of  Dryden  "  (who  used  to  enjoy  them,  it  seems,  in 
company  with  "Madam  Reeves"),  is  "no  inelegant 
pleasure;"  but  there  is  something  still  more  gtaceful  and 
suitable  in  the  choosing  of  the  natural  fruit,  with  its  rosy 


lips  a 
of  pli 


.  t  plums  than  in  the  doubtful  touching  of  syrupy  and 
sophisticated  pastry.  There  is  less  of  the  kitchen  about  the 
fair  visitor.  She  is  more  Pomona-like,  native,  and  to  the 
purpose.    We  help  her  as  we  would  a  local  deity. 

In  the  windows  of  some  of  the  sculptors'  shops,  artificial 
fruit  may  be  seen.  It  is  a  better  thing  to  put  upon  a 
maQt«lpiece  than  many  articles  of  greater  fashion ;  but  it 
givee  an  abominable  sensation  to  one's  imaginary  teeth. 
The  incautious  epicure  who  plunges  his  teeth  into  "  a 
painted  snowball "  in  Italy  (see  Brydono's  "Tour  in  Sicily 
and  Malta")  can  hardly  receive  so  jarring  a  baulk  to  his 
gums  as  the  bare  apprehension  of  a  bite  at  a  stone  peach. 
But  the  farther  you  go  in  a  sculptor's  shop  the  better. 
Many  persons  are  not  aware  that  there  are  ^ow-rooms  in 
these  places,  which  are  well  worth  getting  a  sight  of  by  some 
small  purchase.  Fox  the  best  artistical  casts,  the  Italian 
shops,  such  as  Fapera's  in  Marylebone  Street,  Gtolden 
Square,  are,  we  beheve,  the  best.     We  can  safely  speak  aa 
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to  the  pleasant  attendance  in  that  shop.  Shoot  in  Hol- 
bom  seeuis  to  di;al  chiefly  in  modern  things;  but  he  has  a 
room  upstairs,  full  of  casts  from  the  antique,  large  and 
small,  that  amounts  to  an  exhibition.  Of  all  the  shop- 
pleasures  that  are  "  not  inelegant,"  an  hour  or  two  passed 
in  a  place  of  this  kind  is  suroly  one  of  tho  most  polite. 
Here  are  the  gods  and  heroes  of  old,  and  the  more  beneficent 
philoeophera,  ancient  and  modem.  You  are  looked  upon,  aa 
you  walk  among  them,  by  the  paternal  majesty  of  Jupiter, 
the  force  and  decision  of  Minerva,  the  still  more  arresting 
gentleness  of  Venus,  the  budding  compactness  of  Hebe,  the 
breathing  inspiration  of  ApoUa  Here  the  celestial  Venus, 
naked  in  heart  and  body,  tiee  up  her  locks,  her  drapeiy 
linnging  upon  her  lower  limbs.  Here  the  Belvidere  Apollo, 
breathing  forth  his  triumphant  disdain,  follows  with  an 
earnest  eye  the  shaft  that  has  killed  the  serpent.  Here  the 
Graces,  linked  in  an  affectionate  group,  meet  you  in  the 
naked  sincerity  of  their  innocence  and  generosity,  their 
hands  "  open  as  day,"  and  two  advancing  tot  one  receding. 
Here  Hercules,  like  the  building  of  a  man,  looks  down  from 
his  propping  club  as  if  half  disdaining  even  that  repose. 
There  Mercury,  with  his  light  limbs,  seems  juat  to  touch  the 
ground,  ready  to  give  a  start  with  his  foot  and  be  off  again, 
Bacchus,  with  his  riper  cheek  and  his  lazier  hanging  locks, 
appears  to  be  eyeing  one  of  his  nymphs.  The  Vatican 
Apollo  near  him  leans  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree,  the  hand 
which  hangs  upon  it  holding  a  bit  of  hia  lyre,  the  other  arm 
thrown  up  over  his  head,  as  if  he  felt  the  air  upon  his  body, 
and  heard  it  singing  through  the  strings.  In  a  corner,  on 
another  side,  is  the  Couching  Venus  of  John  of  Bologna, 
shrinking  just  before  she  steps  into  the  bath.  The  Dancing 
Faun  is  not  far  off,  with  his  mere  animal  spirits ;  and  the 
Piping  Faun,  sedater,  because  he  possesses  an  art  more 
accomplished.  Among  the  other  divinities,  we  look  up  with 
veneration  to  old  Homer's  head,  resembling  an  earthly 
Jupiter.  Plato  beholds  us  with  a  bland  dignity — a  beauty 
unimpairable  by  years.  How  different  from  the  brute 
impulse  of  Mars,  the  bloated  self-will  of  Nero,  or  the  dull  and 
literal  effeminacy  of  some  of  the  other  Emperors !  We  have 
before  observed,  that  thei-e  is  a  sort  of  presence  in  sculpture, 
more  than  in  any  other  representations  of  art.  It  is  curious 
to  see  how  instinctively  people  will  fall  into  this  sentiment 
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wben  the;  come  into  a  place  with  busts  and  statues  in  it, 
however  common.  They  hush,  as  if  the  images  could  hear 
them.  When  we  were  in  our  hoyhood,  some  of  oar  most  de- 
lightful holidays  were  spent  in  the  gallei;  of  the  late  Mr. 
West,  in  Newman  Street.  It  runs  a  good  way  back  from 
the  street,  crossing  a  small  garden,  and  opening  into  loftier 
rooms  on  the  other  aide  of  it.  We  remember  how  the  world 
used  to  seem  shut  out  from  us  the  moment  the  street-door  . 
was  closed,  and  we  began  stepping  down  those  long  carpeted 
aisles  of  pictures,  with  statues  in  the  angles  where  they 
turned.  We  had  observed  everybody  walk  down  them  in 
this  way,  like  the  mild  possessor  of  the  mansion ;  and  we 
went  so  likewise.  We  have  walked  down  with  him  at  night 
to  his  painting- room,  as  he  went  in  his  white  flannel  gown 
with  a  lamp  in  his  band,  which  shot  a  lustrous  twilight" 
upon  the  pictured  walls  in  parsing ;  and  everything  looked 
so  quiet  and  graceful,  that  we  should  have  thought  it  sacri- 
lege to  hear  a  sound  beyond  the  light  tread  of  his  footsteps. 
But  it  was  the  statues  that  impressed  us,  still  more  than  the 
pictures.  It  seemed  as  if  Venus  and  Apollo  waited  our 
turning  at  the  corners ;  and  there  they  were — always  the 
same,  placid  and  intuitive,  more  human  and  bodily  than  the 

C'ntingB,  yet  too  divine  to  be  over-real.  It  is  to  that 
ise,  with  the  gallery  in  question,  and  the  little  green  plot 
of  ground  surrounded  with  an  arcade  and  busts,  that  we 
owe  the  greatest  part  of  our  love  for  what  is  Italian  and 
belongs  to  the  fine  arts.  And  if  this  is  a  piece  of  private 
history  with  which  the  readera  have  little  to  do,  they  will 
excuse  it  for  the  sake  of  the  greatest  of  all  excuses — which 
is  love. 


A  RAINY  DAY. 

(The  T«d:cdor,  June  21,  iBio.) 
The  day  that  we  speak  of  is  a  complete  one  of  its  kind, 
beginning  with  a  dark,  wet  morning,  and  ending  in  a 
drenching  night.  When  you  come  downstairs  from  your 
chamber,  you  find  the  breakfast-room  looking  dark,  the 
rain-spout  pouring  away,  and,  unless  you  live  in  a  street  of 
traffic,  no  sound  out  of  doors  but  a  clack  of  pattens  and  an 
occasional  clang  of  inilk-paij.i. 
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The  preparation  for  a  rainy  day  in  town  ia  certainly  not 
the  pleasantest  thing  in  the  world,  especially  for  those  who 
have  neither  health  nor  imagination  to  make  their  ona 
sunshine.  The  comparative  silence  in  the  streets,  which  is 
made  dull  by  our  knowing  the  cause  of  it ;  the  window- 
panes,  drenched  and  STer-etreaming,  like  so  many  helplesa 
cheeks;  the  darkened  rooms;  and,  in  the  summer  season, 
'  the  having  left  off  fires;  all  fall  like  a  chill  shade  upon  tho 
spirits.  But  we  know  not  how  much  pleasantry  can  be 
made  out  of  unpleasantness  till  we  bestir  ourselves.  Tho 
exercise  of  our  bodies  will  make  ua  bear  the  weather  better, 
evea  mentally,  and  the  exereise  of  our  minds  will  enable  us 
to  bear  it  with  patient  bodies  indoors,  if  we  cannot  go  out. 
^bove  all,  some  people  seem  to  think  that  they  cannot  have 
a  fire  made  in  a  chill  day,  because  it  is  aummer-time — a 
notion  which,  under  the  guise  of  being  seasonable,  ia  quite 
the  reverse,  and  one  against  which  we  protest.  A  fire  is  a 
thing  to  warm  us  when  we  are  cold,  not  to  go  out  because 
the  name  of  the  month  begins  with  J.  Besides,  the  sound  of 
it  helps  to  dissipate  that  of  the  rain.  It  is  justly  called  a 
companion.  It  looks  glad  in  our  faces ;  it  talks  to  us ;  it  ia 
vivified  at  our  touch ;  it  vivifies  in  i^turn  ;  it  puts  life  and 
warmth  and  comfort  in  the  room.  A  good  fellow  is  bound 
to  see  that  he  leaves  this  substitute  for  his  company  when 
he  goes  out — especially  to  a  lady,  whose  solitary  work-table 
in  a  chill  room  on  such  a  day  is  a  very  melancholy  refuge. 
We  exhort  her,  if  she  can  afford  it,  to  take  a  book  and  a 
footabxi),  and  plaut  herself  before  a  good  fire.  Wo  know  of 
few  baulks  more  complete  than  coming  down  of  a  chill  morn- 
ing to  breakfast,  turning  one's  chair,  as  usual,  to  the  fireside, 
planting  one's  feet  on  the  fender  Eind  one's  eyes  on  a  book, 
and  suddenly  discovering  that  there  is  no  fire  in  the  grate. 
A  grBt«,  that  ought  to  have  a  fire  in  it,  and  gapes  in  one's 
face  with  none,  is  like  a  cold,  grinning,  empty  rascal. 

There  is  something,  we  think,  not  disagreeable  in  issuing 
forth  during  a,  good,  honest,  summer  rain,  with  a  coat  weU 
buttoned  up  and  on  umbrella  over  our  heads.  The  first 
fiash  open  of  the  umbrella  seems  a  defiance  to  the  shower, 
and  the  sound  of  it  afterwards  over  our  dry  heads  corrobo- 
rates the  triumph.  If  we  are  in  this  humour,  it  does  not 
matter  how  drenching  the  day  is.  We  despise  the  expensive 
effeminacy  of  a  coach,  have  an  agreeable  malice  of  self-con- 
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t«Qt  at  the  sight  of  crowded  gnie-mijs,  and  Ree  nothing  in 
the  furious  little  min-spouts  but  a  lively  emblem  of  critical 
opposition — weak,  low,  waahy,  and  dirty — gabbling  away 
with  a  perfect  impotence  of  splutter. 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  bring  this  article  to  a  speedier 
concliisian  than  we  thought.  We  must  therefore  aay  little 
of  a  world  of  things  we  intended  to  descant  on — of  pattens; 
and  eaves;  and  hackney-coaches;  and  waiting  in  vain  to  go 
out  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  while  the  youngest  of  ne  insists 
every  minute  that  "  it  is  going  to  hold  up  ;  "  and  umbrellas 
dripping  on  one's  shoulder ;  and  the  abomination  of  soaked 
gloves ;  and  standing  up  in  gateways,  when  you  hear  now 
and  then  the  passing  roar  of  rain  on  an  umbrella;  and 
glimpses  of  the  green  eountry  at  the  end  of  streets;  and 
the  foot-marked  earth  of  the  country  roads ;  and  clouds 
eternally  following  each  other  from  the  west ;  and  the  scent 
of  the  luckless  new-mown  hay;  and  the  rainbow;  and  the 
glorious  thunder  and  lightning;  and  a  party  waiting  to  go 
home  at  night;  and  last  of  all,  the  delicious  moment  of 
taking  off  your  wet  things,  and  resting  In  the  dry  and  warm 
content  of  your  gown  and  slippers. 


A  NOW. 

DB8CBIPT1V8  OF  A  DOT  BAT, 
IThx  Indicator,  June  z8,  lS::o.) 
Now  the  rosy-  (and  lazy-)  fingered  Aurora,  issuing  from  her 
saffron  house,  calls  up  the  moist  vapours  to  surround  her, 
and  goes  veiled  with  them  as  long  as  she  can  ;  tiU  Phcebus, 
coming  forth  in  his  power,  looks  everything  out  of  the  sky, 
and  holds  sharp  uninterrupted  empire  from  his  throne  of 
beams.  Now  the  mower  begins  to  make  his  sweeping  cuts 
more  slowly,  and  resorts  oftener  to  the  beer.  Now  the 
carter  sleeps  atop  of  his  load  of  hay,  or  plods  with  double 
slouch  of  shoulder,  looking  out  with  eyes  winking  under  his 
shading  hat,  and  with  a  hitch  upward  of  one  side  of  his 
mouth.  Now  the  little  girl  at  her  grandmother's  cottage- 
door  watches  the  coaches  that  go  by,  with  her  band  held  up 
over  her  sunny  forehead.  Now  labourers  look  well,  resting 
in  their  white  shirta  at  the  doord  of  rural  alehousti?.     Now 
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an  elm  is  fine  thei'e,  with  a  scat  under  it;  nnd  borsGa  drink 
out  of  the  trough,  stretching  their  yearning  necks  with 
loosened  collars ;  and  the  traveUer  calls  for  his  glass  of  ale, 
having  been  without  one  for  more  than  ten  minutes;  and 
his  horse  stands  wincing  at  the  flies,  giving  sharp  shivers  of 
his  skin,  and  moving  to  and  fro  his  ineOectual  docked  tall ; 
and  now  Miss  Betty  Wilson,  the  host's  daughter,  comes 
streaming  forth  in  a  flowered  gown  and  ear-rings,  carrying 
with  four  of  her  beautiful  fingers  the  foaming  glass,  for 
which,  after  the  traveUer  has  drank  it,  she  receives  with  an 
indifferent  eye,  looking  another  way,  the  lawful  twopence; 
that  is  to  say,  iinless  the  traveller,  nodding  his  ruddy  face, 
pays  some  gallant  compliment  to  her  before  he  drinks,  such 
as,  "I'd rather  kiss  you,  my  dear,  than  the  tumbler;"  or, 
"I'll  wait  for  you,  my  love,  if  you'll  marry  me;"  upon 
which,  if  the  man  is  good-looking,  and  the  lady  in  good- 
humour,  she  smiles  and  bites  her  lips,  and  says,  "  Ah,  men 
can  tftlk  fast  enough ; "  upon  which  the  old  stage-coachman, 
who  is  buckling  something  near  her,  before  he  sets  off",  Bays 
in  a  hoiirse  voice,  "  So  can  women  too,  for  that  matter,"  and 
John  Boots  grins  through  his  ragged  red  locks,  and  dotes 
on  the  repartee  all  the  day  after.  Now  grasshoppers 
"  fry,"  as  Dryden  says.  Kow  cattle  stand  in  water,  and 
ducks  are  envied.  Now  boots  and  shoes,  and  trees  by  the 
roadside,  are  tbick  with  dust;  and  dogs,  rolling  in  it,  after 
issuing  out  of  the  water,  into  which  they  have  been  thrown 
to  fetch  sticksj  come  scattering  horror  among  the  legs  of 
the  spectators.  Now  a  fellow  who  finds  he  bos  three  miles 
farther  to  go  in  a  pair  of  tight  shoes  is  in  a  pretty  situation. 
Now  rooms  with  the  sun  upon  them  become  intolerable ; 
and  the  apothecary's  apprentice,  with  a  bitterness  beyond 
aloes,  thinks  of  the  pond  be  used  to  bathe  in  at  school. 
Now  men  with  powdered  hoods  (especially  if  thick)  envy 
those  that  are  unpowdered,  and  stop  to  wipe  them  up-hill, 
with  countenances  that  seem  to  expostulate  with  destiny. 
Mow  boys  assemble  round  the  village  pump  with  a  ladle  to 
it,  and  delight  to  make  a  forbidden  splosh,  and  get  wet 
through  the  shoes.  Now  also  they  make  suckers  of  leather, 
and  Ittthe  all  day  long  in  rivers  and  ponds,  and  follow  the 
fish  into  their  cool  comers,  and  say  millions  of  "  Mi  eyes  1 " 
at  "tittle-bats."  Now  the  bee,  as  be  hums  along,  seems  to 
be  talking  heavily  of  the  heat.     Now  doors  am)  brick-walls 
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are  burning  to  the  hand;  and  a  walled  lane,  with  dust  and 
broken  bottles  in  it,  near  a  brick-field,  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Now  a  green  lane,  on  the  contrary,  thick  set 
with  hedgerow  elms,  and  having  the  noise  of  a  brook 
"rumbling  in  pebble-stone,"  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  things 
in  the  world. 

Now,  in  town,  gORsips  talk  more  than  ever  to  one  another 
in  rooms,  in  doorways  and  out  of  window,  always  begin- 
ning the  conversation  by  saying  that  the  heat  is  overpower- 
ing. Now  bhnds  are  let  down,  and  doors  thrown  open,  and 
flannel  waist«oat8  left  off,  and  cold  meat  preferred  to  hot, 
and  wonder  espres.sed  why  tea  continues  so  refreshing ;  and 
people  dehght  to  sliver  lettuces  into  bowls,'and  apprentices 
wat«r  doorways  with  tin  canisters,  that  lay  several  atoms 
of  dust.  Now  the  water-cart,  jumbling  along  the  middle  of 
the  street,  and  jolting  the  showers  out  of  ita  box  of  water, 
really  does  something.  Now  boys  delight  to  have  a  water- 
pipe  let  out,  and  see  it  bubbling  away  in  a  tall  and  frothy 
volume.  Now  fruitertre'  shops  and  daiiiea  look  pleasant, 
and  ices  are  the  only  things  to  those  who  can  get  them. 
Now  ladies  loiter  in  baths ;  and  people  make  pi-esents  of 
flowers;  and  wine  is  put  into  ice;  and  the  after-dinner 
lounger  recreates  his  head  with  applications  of  perfumed 
water  out  of  long-necked  bottles.  Now  the  lounger,  who 
cannot  resist  riding  his  new  horse,  feels  his  Loots  bum  hira. 
Now  jockeys,  walking  in  great-coata  to  Icse  flesh,  curse 
inwardly.  Now  five  fat  people  in  a  stage  couch  hate  the 
sixth  fat  one  who  is  coming  in,  and  think  he  has  no  right 
to  be  so  large.  Now  clerks  in  oflices  do  nothing  but  drink 
soda-water  and  spruce-beer,  and  read  the  newspaper.  Now 
the  old  clothea-man  drops  his  solitary  cry  more  deeply  into 
the  ai'eos  on  the  hot  forsaken  side  of  the  street;  and 
bakers  look  vicious;  and  cooks  are  aggravated;  and  the 
steam  of  a  tavern  kitchen  catches  hold  of  one  like  the 
breath  of  Tartarus.  Now  delicate  skins  are  beset  with 
gnats;  and  boys  make  their  sleeping  companion  start  up, 
with  playing  a  buming-glnss  on  his  hand;  and  bWksmiths 
are  super-carbonated;  and  cobblers  in  their  stalls  almost 
feel  a  wish  to  be  transplanted ;  and  butter  is  too  easy  to 
spread;  and  the  dragoons  wonder  whether  the  Romans 
liked  their  helmets;  and  old  ladies,  with  their  lappets 
\inpinned,  walk  along  in  a  state  of  dilapidation;  and  the 
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servant-maids  are  tifraid  tlioy  look  vulg.irly  hot;  and  tho 
author,  who  has  a  plate  of  stniwhei-ries  bi-ought  him,  finds 
that  he  has  come  to  the  end  of  bis  writing. 


SHAKING  HANDS. 
[The  Indicator,  July  ii,  i8io.) 
Ahqhq  the  first  thingH  vhich  we  remember  noticing  in  the 
manners  of  people,  were  two  errors  in  the  custom  of  shaking 
hands.  Some,  wo  observed,  grasped  everybody's  hand 
alike — with  an  equal  fervour  of  Riip.  You  would  have 
thought  that  Jenkins  was  the  best  friend  they  had  in  the 
world ;  but  oo  succeeding  to  the  squeeze,  though  a  slight 
acquaintance,  you  found  it  equally  flattering  to  yourself; 
and  on  the  appearance  of  somebody  else  (whose  name,  it 
turned  out,  the  operator  had  forgotten),  the  crush  was  no 
leas  complimentary;  the  face  was  as  earnest  and  beaming, 
the  "  glad  to  see  you "  as  syllabical  and  sincere,  and  the 
shnke  as  close,  as  long,  and  as  rejoicing,  as  if  ihe  semi- 
unknown  was  a  friend  come  home  from  the  iJeserts. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  a  gentleman  now  and 
then  aa  coy  of  Ilia  hand  as  if  he  were  a  prude,  or  had  a  whitlow 

elazlitt].  It  was  in  vain  that  your  pretensions  did  not  go 
yond  the  "  civil  salute  "  of  the  ordinary  shake ;  or  that, 
being  introduced  to  him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  expected 
to  shake  hands  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  you  could  not 
in  decency  omit  his.  His  £ngGr:<,  half  coming  out  and  half 
retreating,  seeined  to  think  that  you  were  going  to  do  them 
a  mischief;  and  when  you  got  hold  of  them,  the  whole 
shake  was  on  your  side:  the  other  hand  did  but  proudly  or 
pensively  acquiesce — there  was  no  knowing  which  ;  you  had 
to  sustain  it,  as  you  might  a  lady's  in  handing  her  toa seat : 
and  it  was  an  equal  perplexity  to  know  how  to  shake  or  let 
it  go.  The  one  seemed  a  violence  done  to  the  patient ;  the 
other,  an  awkward  responsibility  brought  upon  yourself. 
You  did  not  know,  all  the  evening,  whether  you  were  not 
an  object  of  dbliko  to  the  person  ;  till,  on  the  party's  break- 
ing up,  yon  saw  him  behave  like  an  eqimlly  ill-used  gen- 
tleman to  all  who  practised  the  same  unthinking  civility. 
Both  these  errors,  we  think,  might  as  well  be  avoided; 
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but,  of  the  two,  we  miiBt  say  we  prefer  the  former.  If  it 
1I0CB  not  look  so  much  like  particular  sincerity,  it  looks  more 
like  general  kindness ;  and  if  those  two  virtues  are  to  bo 
separated  (which  they  assuredly  need  not  be,  if  considered 
without  spleen),  the  world  can  better  nfford  to  dispense  with 
an  unpleasant  truth  than  a  gratuitous  humanity.  Besides, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  make  sure  of  the  one  than  to  practise 
the  other ;  and  kindnes.*!  itself  is  the  best  of  all  truths.  As 
long  as  wo  are  sure  ot  that,  we  are  sure  of  something,  and 
of  something  pleasant.  It  is  nlways  the  best  end,  if  not 
in  every  instance  the  most  logical  means. 

This  manual  shyness  is  sometimes  attributed  to  modesty, 
but  never,  we  suspect,  with  justice,  unless  it  be  that  sort  of 
modesty  whose  fear  of  committing  itself  is  grounded  in  pride. 
Want  of  address  is  a  better  reason,  but  this  particular 
instance  of  it  would  be  grounded  in  the  same  feeling.  It 
always  implies  a  habit  either  of  pride  or  distrust.  We  have 
met  with  two  really  kind  men  who  evinced  this  soreness  af 
hand.  Neither  of  them  perhaps  thought  himself  inferior  to 
anybody  about  him,  and  both  had  good  reason  to  think 
highly  of  themselves;  but  both  had  been  sanguine  men 
contradicted  in  their  eatly  hopes.  There  was  a  plot  to  meet 
the  hand  of  one  of  them  with  a  fish-t^lice,  in  order  to  show 
him  the  disadvantage  to  which  he  put  his  friends  by  that 
flat  mode  of  salutation ;  but  the  conspirator  had  not  the 
courage  to  do  it.  Whether  ho  lieaid  of  the  inteniion,  we 
know  not ;  but  shortly  afterwards  he  took  very  kindly  to  a 
shake.  The  other  was  the  only  man  of  a  worm  set  of 
politicians  who  remained  true  to  his  first  love, of  mankind. 
He  was  impatient  at  the  change  of  his  companions,  and  at 
the  folly  and  inattention  of  the  rest;  but  though  his  manner 
became  cold,  his  consistency  still  remained  warm ;  and  this 
gave  bim  a  right  to  bo  ns  strange  as  ho  pleased. 


ON  RECEIVING  A  SPRIG  OF  LAUREL  FROM 

VAUCLUSE. 

(The  lailicalar,  July  II,  iSao.) 

And  this  piece   of    laurel   is   from    Vaucluse !      Perhnps 

Petrarch,  perhaps  Laura,  sat  under  it !     Tiiir!   is  a  true 
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present.  What  an  exquisite  dry,  old,  vital,  youDg-lookmg, 
everliiMting  twig  it  is !  It  has  been  plucked  nine  months, 
and  lookfl  as  hale  and  as  crisp  as  if  it  would  last  ninety 
years.  It  shall  last  at  any  rat«  as  long  as  its  owner,  and 
longer,  if  caro  and  love  can  preserve  it.  How  beautifully 
it  is  turned  I  It  was  a  happy  pull  from  the  tree.  Ita 
shape  is  the  very  line  of  beauty;  it  bos  berries  upon  it,  as 
if  resolved  to  show  us  in  what  fine  condition  the  trees  are ; 
while  the  leaves  issue  from  it,  and  swerve  upwards  with 
their  elegant  points,  as  though  they  hod  come  from  adorn- 
ing the  poet's  head.  Be  thou  among  the  best  of  one's  keep- 
Bakes,  thou  gentle  stem — in  ddiciU  nostru ;  and  may  the 
very  maid-servant  who  wonders  to  see  thy  withered  beauty 
in  its  frame,  miss  her  lover  for  the  next  five  weeks,  for  n(^ 
having  the  instinct  to  know  that  thou  must  have  something 
to  do  with  love ! 

Perhaps  Petrarch  baa  felt  the  old  ancestral  boughs  of  this 
branch  stretching  over  his  head,  and  whispering  to  him  of 
the  name  of  Laura,  of  his  love,  and  of  their  future  glory; 
for  all  these  ideas  aied  to  be  entwined  in  one.  Perhaps  it 
is  of  the  vei'y  stock  of  that  boupli  which  he  describes  as 
supplying  his  mistress  with  a  lenuing  stock  when  she  sat  iu 
her  favourite  bower. 

The  laurel  seems  more  appropriated  to  Petrarch  than  to 
any  other  poet.  He  delighted  to  sit  under  its  leaves;  he 
loved  it,  both  fur  itself  and  for  the  resemblance  of  its  name 
to  that  of  his  mistress;  he  wrote  of  it  continually;  and  he 
was  called  from  out  of  its  shade  to  be  crowned  with  it  in 
the  Capitol,  It  is  a  remarkable  inKtunce  of  the  fondness 
with  which  he  cherished  the  uniteil  ideas  of  Laura  and  the 
laurel,  that  he  confesses  it  to  have  b?en  one  of  the  greatest 
delights  he  expcnenced  in  receiving  the  crown  upon  bis 

It  was  out  of  Vauchise  that  he  wns  called.  Vaucluse, 
Yalcbiusa,  the  shut  Valley  (from  which  the  French,  in  the 
modem  enthusiasm  for  intellect,  gave  the  name  to  the 
department  in  which  it  lies),  is  a  remai-kable  spot  in  the  old 
poetical  i-egion  of  Pi-ovence,  consisting  of  a  little  deep  glen 
of  gi'een  meadows  sm-rounded  with  rocks,  and  containing 
the  fountain  of  the  river  Sorgue.  Petrarch,  when  a  boy  of 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  had  been  struck  with  its  beauty, 
and  ezc1aime<l  tliat  it  was  the  plnco  of  all  othci-s  he  should 
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like  to  live  in,  better  than  the  most  splendid  cities.  He 
resided  there  afterwords  for  several  years,  and  composed  in 
it  the  greater  part  of  his  poems.  Indeed,  he  says,  in  his 
own  account  of  himself,  that  ho  either  wrote  or  conceived  in 
that  valley  almost  every  work  he  produced.  He  lived  in  a 
little  cottage  with  a  small  homestead,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Here  he  thought  to  forget  his  passion  for  Laura, 
and  here  he  found  it  stronger  than  ever.  We  do  not  well  see 
how  it  could  have  been  otherwise;  for  Laura  lived  no  great 
way  off,  at  Chabriferes,  and  he  appears  to  have  seen  her 
often  in  the  very  place.  He  paced  along  the  river;  he  sat 
under  the  trees;  be  climbed  the  mountains:  but  Love,  he 
Bays,  was  ever  by  his  side. 

We  are  supposing  that  all  our  readers  are  acquainted 
with  Petrarch.  Many  of  them,  doubtless,  know  him  in- 
timately. Should  any  of  them  want  an  introduction  to 
him,  how  should  we  speak  of  him  in  the  gross  1  We  should 
say  that  he  was  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  and  greatest 
scholars  that  ever  lived ;  that  he  was  a  writer  who  flourished 
in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century,  at  the  time  when 
Chaucer  was  young,  during  the  reigns  of  oar  Edwards; 
that  be  was  the  greatest  light  of  bis  age ;  that,  although  so 
fine  a  writer  himself,  and  the  author  of  a  multitude  of 
works — or  rather  because  he  was  both — he  took  the 
greatest  pains  to  revive  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
leai'ning,  recommending  it  everywhere,  and  copying  out 
large  manuscripts  with  his  own  band ;  that  two  great  cities, 
Paris  and  Rome,  contended  which  should  have  the  honour 
of  crowning  him;  that  he  was  crowned  publicly,  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  with  laurel  and  with  myrtle; 
that  he  was  the  friend  of  Boccaccio,  the  father  of  Italian 
prose ;  and  lastly,  that  bis  greatest  renown  nevertheless,  aa 
well  as  the  predominant  feelings  of  his  existence,  arose  from 
the  long  love  be  bore  for  a  lady  of  Avignon,  the  far-famed 
Laura,  whom  he  fell  in  love  with  on  the  6th  of  April,  1327, 
on  a  Oood  Friday ;  whom  ho  rendered  illustrious  in  &  multi- 
tude of  sonnets,  which  have  left  a  sweet  sound  and  senti- 
ment in  the  ear  of  all  after-lovers;  and  who  died,  still 
passionately  beloved,  in  the  year  1348,  on  the  same  day  and 
hour  on  which  he  first  beheld  her.  Who  she  was,  or  why 
their  connection  was  not  closer,  remains  a  mystery.  But 
that  she  was  a  real  person,  and  that  in  spite  of  all  her 
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modesty  she  couKl  not  sliow  ao  insensible  countennnce  to 
his  passion,  b  clear  from  his  langbaunteil  imagination, 
from  his  own  repeated  accounts,  from  all  that  ho  wrote, 
uttered,  and  thought.  One  love,  and  one  poet,  sufficed  to 
give  the  whole  civilized  world  a  sense  of  delicacy  in  desire,  of 
the  abundant  riches  to  be  found  in  one  single  idea,  and  of 
the  going  out  of  a  man's  self  to  dwell  in  the  soul  and 
bappiaese  of  another,  which  has  served  to  refine  the  passion 
for  all  modern  timea,  and  perhaps  will  do  so  as  long  as  love 
renews  the  world. 


COACHES  AND  THEIR  HOUSES. 
(I%«  Indicator,  Aaguet  13  and  30,  1820.) 

Wk  retain  from  childhood  a  considerable  notion  of  "a  ride 
in  a  coach."  Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  confess,  that  by  coach 
we  especially  mean  a  hired  one,  from  the  equivocal  rank  of 
the  post-cluiise  down  to  that  despised  old  castaway,  the 
hackney. 

The  carriage,  as  il  is  indifferently  called,  ia  a  more  decided 
thing  than  the  chaise ;  it  may  be  swifter  even  than  the 
mail,  leaves  the  stage  at  a  still  greater  distance  in  every 
respect,  and  (forgetting  what  it  may  come  to  itself)  darts  by 
the  poor  old  lumbering  hackney  with  immeasurable  contempt. 
It  rolls  with  a  prouder  ease  than  any  other  vehicle.  It  is 
full  of  cushions  and  comfort :  elegantly  coloured  inside  and 
out;  rich,  yet  neat ;  light  and  rapid,  yet  substantial.  The 
horses  seem  proud  to  di'aw  it.  Tbe  fat  and  fair-wigged 
coachman  "  lends  hie  sounding  lash,"  his  arm  only  in  action, 
and  that  little,  his  body  well-set  with  its  own  weight.  The 
footman,  in  tbe  pride  of  his  nonchalance,  holding  by  the 
straps  behind,  and  glancing  down  sideways  betwixt  his 
cocked-hat  and  neckcloth,  stands  swinging  from  east  to  west 
upon  his  springy  toes.  The  horses  rush  along  amidst 
their  glancing  harness.  Spotted  dogs  leap  about  them, 
barking  with  a  princely  superfluity  of  noise.  The  hammer- 
cloth  trembles  through  all  its  fringe.  The  paint  flashes  ia 
the  sun.  We,  contemptuous  of  everything  less  convenient, 
^w  backwards  and  forwards  with  (^  certain  indiflerunt  air 
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of  gentility  infinitely  predominant.  Suddenly,  with  a, 
Imppy  mixture  of  turbulence  and  trutb,  the  carriage  dashea 
up  by  the  kerl>stone  to  the  very  point  desired,  and  etops 
with  a,  lordly  wilfulness  of  decision.  The  coachman  looks 
as  if  nothing  bad  happened.  The  footman  is  down  in  an 
instant ;  the  knocker  reverberates  into  the  farthest  comer 
of  the  house ;  doors,  both  carriage  and  house,  are  open. 
We  descend,  casting  a  matter-of-course  eye  at  the  by- 
standers; and  the  moment  we  touch  tbe  pavement,  the 
vehicle,  as  if  conscious  of  what  it  has  carried,  and  relieved 
from  the  weight  of  our  importance,  recovers  from  Us 
sidelong  inclination  with  a  jerk,  tossing  and  panting,  as  it 
were,  for  very  breath,  like  the  proud  heads  of  the  horeee. 

All  this,  it  must  be  owned,  is  veiy  pretty ;  but  it  ia  also 
gouty  and  superfluous.  It  is  too  convenient,  too  exacting, 
too  exclusive.  We  must  get  too  much  for  it,  and  lose  too 
much  by  it.     Its  plenty,  as  Ovid  says,  makes  us  poor. 

Gigs  and  curricles  are  things  lew  objectionable,  because 
they  cannot  be  so  relied  upon  as  substitutes  for  exercise. 
Our  taste  in  them,  we  must  confees,  is  not  genuine.  How 
shall  we  own  it  ]  We  like  to  be  driven,  instead  of  drive ; 
to  read  or  look  about  us,  instead  of  keeping  watch  on  a 
horse's  head.  We  have  no  relish  even  for  vehicles  of  this 
description,  that  are  not  safe.  Danger  is  a  good  thing  for 
giving  a  fillip  to  aman's  ideas  ;  but  even  danger,  to  us,  must 
come  recommended  by  something  useful.  We  have  no 
ambition  to  have  Tandeu  written  on  our  tombstone. 

The  prettiest  of  these  vehicles  is  undoubtedly  tbe  curricle, 
which  is  also  the  safest.  There  is  something  worth  looking 
at  iu  the  pair  of  horses,  with  that  sparkling  pole  of  steel 
laid  across  them.  It  is  like  a  bar  of  music,  comprising  their 
harmonious  course.  But,  to  us,  even  gigs  are  but  a  sort  of 
unsucceesful  run  at  gentility.  The  driver,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  had  better  be  on  the  horse.  Horseback  is  the 
noblest  way  of  being  carried  in  tbe  world.  It  is  cheaper 
than  any  other  constant  mode  of  riding,  it  is  common  to  all 
ra^nks,  and  it  is  manly,  graceful,  and  bealthy.  The  hand- 
somest mixture  of  danger  with  dignity,  in  the  shape  of  a 
carriage,  was  the  tall  phaeton,  with  its  yellow  wings.  We 
remember  looking  up  to  it  with  respect  in  our  childhood — 
partly  for  its  own  loftiness,  partly  for  its  name,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  for  the  figure  it  maJLes  in  the  prints  to  novels  of 
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that  period.  The  most  galknt  fi^re  whir-h  mere  modern 
driving  ever  cat  was  in  the  person  of  a  lute  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
of  whom  we  have  read  or  heard  somnn'here,  that  he  used  to 
dfu<h  round  the  streets  of  Rome,  with  his  horses  panting  and 
bis  bounds  barking  abont  bis  phaeton,  to  the  equal  fright 
and  admiration  of  the  mast«rs  of  the  world,  who  were 
accustomed  to  witness  nothing  higher  than  a  lumbering  old 
coach  or  a  cardinal  on  a  mule. 

A  post-chaise  involves  the  idea  of  travelling  which,  in  the 
company  of  those  we  love,  is  homo  in  motion.  The  smooth 
running  along  the  rood,  the  fresh  air,  the  variety  of  scene, 
the  leafy  roads,  the  bursting  prospects,  the  clatter  through 
a  town,  the  gazing  gape  of  a  village,  the  hearty  appetite, 
the  leisure  (your  chaise  waiting  only  upon  your  own  move- 
ments), even  the  little  contradictions  to  bome-comforts,  and 
the  expedients  upon  whii:)i  they  set  us,  all  put  the  animal 
spirits  at  work,  and  throw  a  novelty  over  tie  road  of  bfe. 
If  anything  could  grind  us  young  again,  it  would  be  the 
wheels  of  a  post^haise.  The  only  monotonous  mght  is  the 
pen>6tuiil  iip-and-down  movement  of  the  postillion,  who,  we 
wish  exceedingly,  could  take  a  chair.  His  occu^onal  retreat 
to  the  bur,  which  occupies  the  place  of  a  box,  and  his 
afiecting  to  sit  upon  it,  only  reminds  us  of  its  exquisite 
want  of  accommodation.  But  some  have  given  the  bar, 
lately,  a  surreptitious  squeeze  in  the  middle,  and  flattened 
it  a  little  into  something  obUquety  resembling  an  incon- 
venient seat. 

The  pleasure  to  be  bad  in  a  mnJI-coacb  is  not  so  much  at 
one's  command  as  that  in  a  post-chaise.  There  is  generally 
too  little  room  in  it,  and  too  much  hurry  out  of  it.  The 
company  must  not  lounge  over  their  breakfast,  even  if  they 
are  all  agreed.  It  is  an  understood  thing  that  they  are 
bound  to  be  uncomfortably  punctual.  They  must  get  in  at 
seven  o'clock,  though  they  are  all  going  upon  business  they 
do  not  like  or  care  about,  or  will  have  to  wait  tiU  nine 
before  they  can  do  anything.  Some  persons  know  how  to 
manage  this  baste,  and  breakfast  and  dine  in  the  cracking 
of  a  whip.  They  stick  with  their  fork,  they  joint,  they 
sliver,  they  bolt.  Legs  and  wings  vanish  before  them,  like 
a  dragon's  before  a  knigbt-errant.  But  if  one  is  not  a 
clergyman,  or  a  regular  jolly  fellow,  one  has  no  chance  this 
way.     To  be  diffident  or  poUte,  is  fat^d.     It  is  a  merit 
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eagerly  acknowledged,  ftnd  as  quickly  set  aside.  At  last 
you  begin  upon  &  leg,  and  are  called  off. 

The  greatest  peculiarity  attending  a  raail-co.'xcli  amos 
from  its  travelling  at  night.  The  gradual  decline  of  talk, 
the  incipient  snore,  the  rustling  and  alteration  of  legs  and 
nightcaps,  the  cessation  of  other  noises  on  the  road,  the 
sound  of  the  wind  or  rain,  of  the  moist  circuit  of  the  wheels, 
and  of  the  time-beating  tread  of  the  horses — all  dispose 
the  traveller,  who  cannot  sleep,  to  a  double  sense  of  the 
little  that  is  left  him  to  observe.  The  coach  stops,  the  door 
opens  ;  a  meh  of  cold  air  announces  at  once  the  demands 
and  merits  of  the  guard,  who  is  taking  bia  leave,  and  is 
anxious  to  remember  ns.  The  door  is  clapped  to  again ;  the 
sound  of  everything  outside  becomes  dim ;  and  voices  are 
heard  knocking  up  the  people  of  the  inn,  and  answered  by 
issuing  yawns  and  excuses.  Wooden  shoes  clog  heavily 
about.  The  horses'  mouths  are  heard  swilling  up  the  water 
out  of  tube.  All  is  stdll  again  ;  and  some  one  in  the  coach 
takes  a  long  breath.  The  driver  mounts,  and  we  resume 
our  way.  It  happens  that  we  can  sleep  anywhere  except  in 
a  mail-coach  ;  so  that  we  hate  to'  see  a  prudent  warm  old 
fellow,  who  has  been  eating  our  fowls  and  intercepting  our 
toast,  put  on  his  nightcap  in  order  to  settle  himself  till 
morning.  We  rejoice  in  the  digs  that  his  neighbour's  elbow 
gives  him,  and  hail  the  long-legged  traveller  that  tits 
opposite.  A  passenger  of  our  wakeful  description  must  try 
to  content  himself  with  listening  to  the  sounds  above 
mentioned;  or  thinking  of  his  friends;  or  turning  verses, 
as  Sir  Bichard  Blackmore  did,  "  to  the  rumbling  of  his 
coach's  wheels." 

The  stage-coach  is  a  very  great  and  unpretending  accom- 
modation. It  tj  a  cheap  substitute,  notwithstanding  all 
its  eighteenpenny  and  two-ond -sixpenny  temptations,  for 
keeping  a  carriage  or  a  horse  ;  and  we  really  think,  in  spite 
of  its  gossiping,  is  no  mean  help  to  village  liberality;  for  its 
passengers  are  so  mixed,  so  often  varied,  so  little  yet  so 
much  together,  so  compelled  to  accommodate,  so  willing  to 
pass  a  short  time  pleasantly,  and  so  liable  to  the  criticism 
of  strangers,  that  it  is  hard  if  they  do  not  get  a  habit  of 
speaking,  or  even  thinking,  more  kindly  of  one  another 
than  if  they  mingled  less  often,  or  under  other  circum- 
stances.    The  old  and  infirm  ore  treated  with  reverence; 
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the  &Uing  Bympathiied  nith;  the  healthy  congratulatod ; 

the  rich  not  distinguished ;  the  poor  well  met ;  the  young, 
with  their  iacee  conscious  of  Pride,  patronized  aud  allowed  to 
be  extra.  Even  the  fiery,  nay,  the  fat,  learn  to  bear  with 
etch  other;  and  if  some  high-thoughted  pereoos  will  talk 
now  aod  then  of  their  great  acquaintances,  or  their  prefer- 
ence of  K  carriage,  there  is  an  ijuitiact  which  tells  the  rest 
that  they  would  not  make  such  appeals  to  their  good  opinion, 
if  they  Tulued  it  so  little  as  might  be  supposed.  The  mail 
or  stage-coachman,  upon  the  whole,  is  no  inhuman  mass  of 
greatcoat,  gruffnees,  civility,  and  old  boots.  Tho  latter  is 
the  politer,  from  the  smaller  range  of  acquaintance,  and  his 
necessity  for  preserving  them.  His  face  is  red,  and  his 
voice  rough,  by  the  same  process  of  drink  and  catarrh. 
He  has  a  silver  watch  with  a  steel  chain,  and  plenty  of  loose 
silver  in  his  pocket  mixed  with  halfpence.  He  serves  the 
houses  he  goes  by  for  a  clock.  He  takes  a  glass  at  every 
ale-house ;  for  thirst  when  it  ia  dry,  and  for  warmth  when 
it  is  wet.  He  Ukes  to  ehow  the  judicious  reach  of  his  whip, 
by  twigging  a  dog  or  a  goose  on  tho  road,  or  children  that 
get  in  the  way.  His  tenderness  to  descending  old  ladies  ia 
particular.  He  touches  bis  bat  to  Mr.  Smith,  He  gives 
"  the  young  woman  "  a  ride ;  and  lends  her  bia  box-coat  in 
the  rain.  His  liberality  in  imparting  his  knowledge  to  any 
one  tlwt  has  the  good  fortune  to  ride  on  the  box  with  him, 
ia  a  happy  mixture  of  deference,  conscious  possession,  and 
familisjity.  Hb  information  chiefly  lies  in  the  occupancy 
of  houses  on  the  road,  prize-fighters,  Bow  Street  runncifi, 
and  accidents.  He  concludes  that  you  know  Dick  Soma,  or 
Old  Joey;  and  proceeds  to  relate  some  of  the  stories  that 
relish  bis  pot  and  tobacco  in  the  evening.  If  any  of  the 
four-in-hand  gentry  go  by,  he  shakes  his  head,  and  thinks 
they  might  find  something  better  to  do.  His  contempt  for 
them  is  founded  on  modesty.  He  tells  you  that  his  off-hand 
hone  is  as  pretty  a  goer  as  ever  was,  but  that  Kitty — 
"  Yeah  now  there,  Kitty — cnn't  you  be  still ! — Kitty's  a 
devil,  sir, — for  all  you  wouldn't  think  it."  He  kncws  the 
boys  on  the  road  admire  him,  and  gives  the  horses  aa  in- 
diRbrent  lash  with  his  whip  as  they  go  by.  If  you  with  to 
know  what  rain  and  dust  can  do,  you  should  look  at  his  old 
hat.  There  is  an  indescribably  placid  and  paternal  look  in 
the  position  of  Ids  corduroy  knees  and  old  tup-boots  on  the 
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foot-board,  vith  their  pointed  toe!»,  and  never-cleaned  soles. 
Hia  beau-ideal  of  appearance  is  a  frock-coat  with  mother-o'- 
pearl  buttons,  a  striped  yellow  ivaistco^t,  and  a  flower  in 
bis  mouth. 

A  backney-coach  alwaj^  appears  to  ns  the  most  quiescent 
of  moT&blee.  Its  horses  and  it,  slumbering  on  a  stand,  are 
an  emblem  of  all  the  patience  in  creation,  animate  and  in- 
animate. The  submission  vith  which  the  coach  takes  every 
variety  of  the  weather,  dust,  rain,  and  wind,  never  moving 
bat  when  some  eddying  blast  makes  its  old  body  seem  to 
shiver,  ia  only  surpassed  by  the  vita)  patience  of  the  horses. 
Can  anything  better  illustrate  the  poet's  line  about 

Tears  that  briog  the  philosophic  mind, 

than  the  still- hung  head,  the  dim  indifferent  eye,  the  dmggcd 
and  blunt-cornered  mouth,  and  the  gaunt  imbecility  of  body, 
dropping  its  weight  on  three  tired  legs  in  order  to  give 
repose  to  the  lame  onel  When  it  has  blinkers  on,  they 
seem  to  be  shutting  up  its  ej-es  for  death,  like  the  windows 
of  a  bouse.  Fatigue,  and  the  habit  of  suffering,  have  be- 
come as  natural  to  the  creature  ns  the  bit  to  its  mouth. 
Once  in  half  an  hour  it  moves  the  position  of  its  leg,  or 
■bakes  ita  drooping  old  ears.  The  whip  makes  it  go,  more 
from  habit  than  from  pain.  Its  coat  has  become  almost 
callous  to  minor  stinge.  The  blind  and  staggering  fly  in 
autumn  might  come  to  die  against  its  cheek. 

Of  a  pair  of  hackney-coach  horses,  one  so  much  resembles 
the  other,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  for  them  to  compare 
notes.  They  have  that  within  which  is  beyond  the  com- 
parative. They  no  longer  bend  their  beads  towards  ciich 
other  as  they  go.  They  stand  together  as  if  unconscious  of 
one  another's  company,  but  they  arc  not.  An  old  horse 
misses  his  companion  like  an  old  man.  The  presence  of  an 
associate,  who  has  gone  through  pain  and  suft'ering  with  us, 
need  not  Bay  anything.  It  is  talk,  and  memory,  and  every- 
thing. Something  of  this  it  may  bo  to  our  old  friends  in 
harness.  What  are  they  thinking  of  while  they  stand 
motionless  in  the  rain)  Do  they  remember  1  Do  they 
drcaml  Do  they  still,  unperplesed  ns  their  old  blood  is  by 
too  many  foods,  receive  a  pleasure  from  the  elements;  a 
dull  refreshment  from  the  air  and  sun  t    Have  they  yet  a 
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palate  for  the  hay  which  th^  pull  so  feebly }  or  for  the 
rarer  grain,  which  indaces  them  to  perform  their  only 
vduntary  gesture  of  ouy  vivadty,  and  toBS  up  the  bags  tlu^ 
are  fastened  on  their  mouths,  to  get  at  its  smUlow  feast  t 

If  the  old  horse  were  gifted  with  memory — and  who  shall 
say  he  is  not,  in  one  thing  as  well  as  another! — it  might  be 
at  once  the  most  melancholy  and  pleasantest  feeling  he  has : 
for  the  commonest  hack  has  very  likely  been  a  hunter  or 
Tacer ;  has  had  his  days  of  lustre  and  enjoyment ',  has  darted 
along  the  course,  and  ecoured  the  pasture ;  has  carried  his 
master  proudly,  or  his  lady  gently;  has  pranced,  has 
galloped,  has  neighed  aloud,  has  dared,  has  forded,  haa 
spumed  at  mastery,  has  graced  it  and  made  it  proud,  has 
rejoiced  the  eye,  has  been  crowded  to  as  aa  actor,  has  been 
all  instinct  with  life  tind  quickness,  has  had  its  veiy  fear 
admired  as  courage,  and  heen  sat  upon  by  valour  as  its 
chosen  seat. 

Alas  I  his  only  riders  now  are  the  rain  and  a  sordid 
harness  1  The  least  utterance  of  the  wretcbedest  voic» 
makes  him  stop,  and  become  a  fixture.  His  lores  were  in 
existence  at  the  time  the  old  sign,  fifty  miles  hence,  was 
first  painted.  His  nostrils  drink  nothing  but  what  they 
cannot  help — the  water  out  of  an  old  tub.  Not  all  the 
hounds  in  the  world  could  make  his  ears  attain  any 
eminence.  His  mane  is  scratchy  and  lax ;  his  shape  an 
anatomy;  his  name  a  mockery.  Shakspeore,  who  (in 
"  Venus  and  Adonis  ")  wrote  the  triumphal  verses  for  him 
and  his  loves,  has  (in  "Hemy  T.")  written  their  living 
epitaph : 

The  poor  jsdea 

Lob  down  their  heads,  droppinf;  the  hides  and  hips ; 

The  f^m  down-roping  from  their  pale,  dead  eyes ; 

And  in  their  pole,  dull  months  the  gimmal  bit 

Lies  foul  witn  chewed  grass,  still  and  motionlesg. 

To  return  to  the  coach.  Imagine  a  fine  coach  and  pair, 
which  are  standing  at  the  door  of  a  house,  in  all  the  pride  of 
their  sleek  strength  and  beauty,  converted  into  what  they 
may  both  really  become,  a  hackney  and  its  old  shamblers. 
Such  is  one  of  the  meditations  of  the  philosophic  eighteen- 
penny  rider.  A  hackney-coach  has  often  the  arms  of 
nobility  on  it.  Aa  we  are  going  to  get  into  it,  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  faded  lustre  of  an  earl's  ormarquis's  coronet, 
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and  think  how  many  light  or  proud  hearts  have  ascended 
those  now  rickety  steps.  In  uiis  coach,  perhaps,  an  elderly 
lady  once  rode  to  her  wedding,  &  blooming  and  blushing  girl. 
Her  mother  and  sister  were  on  each  side  of  her ;  the  bride- 
groom opposite  in  a  bloasom-coloiired  coat.  They  talk  of 
everything  in  the  world,  of  which  they  are  not  thinking. 
The  sister  vaa  never  prouder  of  her.  The  mother  with 
difficulty  represses  her  own  pride  and  tears.  The  bride, 
thinking  he  is  looking  at  her,  casta  down  her  eyes,  pensive 
in  her  joy.  The  bridegroom  is  at  onca  the  proudest,  and 
the  humblest,  and  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  For  our 
parts,  ve  sib  in  a  comer,  and  are  in  love  with  the  sister. 
We  dream  she  is  going  to  speak  to  us  in  answer  to  some 
indifferent  question,  when  a  hoarse  voice  comes  in  at  the 
front  window,  and  saye,  "  Whereabouts,  sir  1 " 

And  grief  has  consecrated  thee,  thou  reverend  dilapida- 
tion, as  well  as  joy  t  Thou  hast  carried  unwilling  as  well  aa 
willing  hearts ;  hearts  that  have  thought  the  slowest  of  thy 
paces  too  fast ;  faces  that  have  sat  back  in  a  comer  of  thee, 
to  hide  their  tears  from  the  very  thought  of  being  seen. 
In  thee,  the  destitute  have  been  taken  to  the  poor-house, 
and  the  wounded  and  sick  to  the  hospital ;  and  many  an 
arm  has  been  round  many  an  insensible  waist.  Into  thee, 
the  friend  or  the  lover  has  hurried,  in  a  passion  of  tears,  to 
lament  his  loss.  In  thee,  he  has  hastened  to  console  the 
dying  or  the  wretched.  In  thee,  the  father  or  mother,  or 
the  older  kinswoman,  more  patient  in  her  years,  has  taken 
the  little  child  to  the  grave,  tike  a  human  jewel  that  mnst 
be  parted  with. 

But  joy  appears  in  thee  again,  like  the  look-in  of  the 
sunshine.  If  the  lover  has  gone  in  thee  unwillingly,  he 
has  also  gone  willingly.  How  many  friends  hast  thou  not 
carried  to  merry-raeetings  I  How  many  young  parties  to 
the  play  I  How  many  children,  whose  faces  thou  hast 
turned  in  an  instant  from  the  extremity  of  lachrymose 
weariness  to  that  of  staring  delight !  Thou  hast  contained 
as  many  different  passions  in  thee  as  a  human  heart;  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  human  heart,  old  body,  thou  art 
venerable.  Thou  shalt  be  as  respectable  as  a  reduced  old 
gentleman,  whose  very  slovenliness  is  pathetic.  Thou  shalt 
be  made  gay,  as  he  is  over  a  younger  and  richer  table,  and 
thou  shalt  be  still  more  touching  for  the  gaiety. 
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THOUGHTS  AND  GUESSES  ON  HUMAJf 
NATURE. 

{T/ie  Indicator,  September  13,  iSso.) 

CONFUSION  OP  UODES  OP  BEI.NG. 

People  undertake  to  settle  what  ideas  they  fihall  bavg 
under  such  and  Guch  circumstances  of  being,  wlien  it  is 
nothing  but  their  prosont  state  of  being  that  enables  tbem 
to  have  those  ideas. 


DIVERS  ITT  OF  OUE  B 

There  is  reason  to  8npp( 
Fensations  are  much  more  different  than  we  imagine,  even 
upon  the  moat  ordinary  things,  such  as  visible  objects  in 
genera),  and  the  sense  of  eziKtence.  We  hare  enough  in 
common  for  common  intercouK^e;  but  the  details  aro 
dissimilar,  as  we  may  perceive  in  tho  variety  of  palates. 
All  people  are  agreed  upon  sweet  and  sour ;  but  one  man 
prefers  sour  to  sweet,  and  another  this  and  that  variety  of 
sour  and  sweet. 

VABIEIT  OP  OUR  PEErtEPTIOSS. 

We  may  gather,  from  what  we  read  of  diseased  imaginar 
tioDS,  how  much  our  perceptions  depend  upon  the  modifica- 
tion of  our  being.  We  see  how  personal  and  inexperienced 
we  are  when  we  determine  that  such  and  such  ideas  must 
take  place  under  other  circumstances,  and  such  and  such 
truths  be  always  indisputable.  Pleasure  must  always  be 
plensure,  and  pain  be  pain,  because  they  are  only  names  for 
certain  results.  But  the  results  themselves  will  be  pleasur- 
able or  painful  according  to  what  they  act  upon.  A  man 
in  health  becomes  sickly ;  he  has  a  fever,  is  light-headed, 
is  hypochondriacal.  His  ideas  are  deranged,  or  rearrange 
themselves ;  and  a  set  of  now  perceptions,  and  colourings 
of  his  existence,  take  place,  as  in  a  kaleidoscope  when  we 
shake  it.  The  conclusion  is,  that  every  alteration  of  our 
physical  particles,  or  of  whatever  else  we  are  compounded 
with,  produces  a  different  set  of  perceptions  and  sensations. 
What  wo  call  health  of  body  and  mind  is  the  fittest  state  o£ 
our  composition  upon  earth ;    but  the  state  of  perception 
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CQILDIIOOD  AND   RNOWLEIKIE. 

When  cLikh-eif  are  in  good  hoalth  aud  temper,  they  have 
a  sense  of  existence  which  aecras  too  oxquiaite  to  lost.  It  is 
made  up  of  clearness  of  blood,  freshness  of  perception,  and 
trustingnesB  of  heart.  We  remember  the  time  when  the 
green  rails  along  a  set  of  suburb  gardens  need  to  fill  ua 
with  a  aeries  of  holiday  and  rural  sensations  perfectly 
intoxicating.  According  to  the  state  of  our  health,  we 
have  sunny  glimpses  of  this  feeUng  stitl;  to  say  nothing  of 
many  other  pleasures,  which  have  paid  us  for  many  pains. 
The  best  time  to  catch  thcni  is  eoily  in  the  morning,  at 
sunrise,  out  in  the  country.  And  we  will  here  add,  tiiat 
life  never,  perhaps,  feels  such  a  return  of  fresh  and  young 
feeling  upon  it  as  in  early  rising  on  a  fine  morning,  whether 
in  country  or  town.  The  healthiness  of  it,  the  quiet,  the 
conaciouanesa  of  having  done  a  sort  of  good  action  (not  to 
add  a  wise  one),  and  the  sense  of  power  it  gives  you  over 
the  coming  day,  produce  a  mixture  of  lightness  and  self- 
poesession  in  one's  feelings,  which  a  tdck  man  must  not 
deapair  of,  because  he  does  not  feel  it  the  first  morning. 
But  even  this  reform  should  be  adopted  by  degreea.  The 
beat  way  to  recommend  it  is  to  begin  with  allowing  fair- 
play  to  the  other  side  of  the  question.  To  return  to  our 
main  point.  After  childhood  comes  a  knowledge  of  evil,  or 
a  sophisticate  and  unhealthy  mode  of  life;  or  one  produces 
the  other,  and  both  are  embittered.  Everything  tella  ue  to 
get  back  to  a  state  of  childhood — pain,  pleasure,  imagina- 
tion, reason,  passion,  natural  affection  or  piety,  the  better 
part  of  religion.  If  knowledge  is  supposed  to  be  incompa- 
tible with  it,  knowledge  would  sacrifice  herself,  if  necessary, 
to  the  same  cause,  for  she  also  tells  us  to  do  bo.  But  aa  a 
little  knowledge  first  leads  ua  away  from  happiness,  so  a 
greater  knowledge  may  be  destined  to  bring  us  back  into  a 
finer  region  of  it. 

KHOWLEMB  AND   DttBAPPINESS. 

It  is  not  knowledge  that  makes  us  unhappy  aa  we  grow 
np,  but  the  knowleilge  oE  unliappiiiess.  Yet,  as  unhappi- 
Iies3  e:i:Uted  when  we  knew  it  not,  it  becomes  ua  all  to  bo 
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acquainted  with  it,  that  vo  may  all  hace  the  chance  of 
bettering  the  condition  o(  our  epeciee.  Who  would  say  to 
himself,  "  I  would  be  happy,  though  all  my  fellow-creatures 
were  miserable  1"  Knowledge  must  heal  what  it  wounds, 
and  extend  the  happiness  wliich  it  has  taken  away.  It 
must  do  by  our  comfort  as  a  friend  may  do  by  one's  books  ; 
enrich  it  with  its  comments.  One  man  grows  up,  and  gets 
nnliealtby  without  knowledge ;  another,  with  it.  The  former 
Buffers,  and  does  not  know  why.  He  is  unhappy,  and  he 
sees  unhappinees ;  but  be  can  do  nothing  either  for  himself 
or  others.  The  latter  suffers,  and  discovers  why.  He 
suffers  even  more,  because  he  knows  more ;  but  be  learns 
also  how  to  diminish  suffering  in  otheis.  He  learns,  too,  to 
apply  his  knowledge  to  his  own  case :  and  he  sees  that, 
as  he  himself  suffers  f I'om  the  world's  want  of  knowledge, 
BO  the  progress  of  knowledge  would  take  away  both  the 
world's  sufferings  and  his  own.  The  efforts  to  this  end 
worry  him,  perhaps,  and  make  bim  sickly ;  upon  which, 
thinking  is  pronounced  to  be  injurious  to  health.  And  it 
may  be  so,  under  these  circumstances.  What,  then,  if 
it  betters  the  health  of  the  many  t  But  thinking  may  also 
teach  him  how  to  be  healthier.  A  game  of  cricket  on  a 
green  may  do  for  him  what  no  want  of  thought  would  have 
done;  and,  on  the  other  band,  if  he  shows  a  want  of 
thought  upon  these  points,  then  the  inference  is  easy: 
he  is  not  so  thinking  a  man  as  you  took  him  for.  Addison 
should  have  got  on  horseback,  instead  of  walking  up  and 
down  a  room  in  his  bouse,  with  a  bottle  of  wine  at  each 
end  of  it.  Shakspeore  divided  his  time  between  town  and 
country,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  built,  and 
planted,  and  petted  his  daughter  Susanna.  Solomon  in  his 
old  age  played  the  Anacreon;  and,  with  Milton's  leave, 
"  bia  wisest  heart "  was  not  so  much  out  in  this  matter  as 
when  his  royal  impatience  induced  him  to  say  that  every- 
thing was  vanity, 

CBILSSOOD— OLD  AOB— ODB  DBSTIKT. 

There  appears  to  be  something  in  the  composition  of 

humanity  like  what  we  have  observed  in  that  of  music. 
The  musician's  first  thought  is  apt  to  be  his  finest :  he 
must  carry  it  on,  and  make  a  second  part  to  his  air ;  and 
he  becomes  inferior.    Nature,  in  like  manner  (if  we  may 
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speak  it  without  profaneness),  appears  to  succeed  Ijest 
in  making  childhood  and  youth.  The  symphony  is  a 
little  perturbed ;  but  in  what  a  sprightly  manuer  the  sir 
sets  off!  What  purity  1  What  grace!  What  touching 
simplicity !  Then  comes  sin,  or  the  notion  of  it,  and 
"breaks  the  fair  music."  Well  did  a  wiser  than  the 
"wisest  heart"  bid  ua  try  and  continue  children.  But 
there  ore  foolish  as  well  as  wise  children,  and  it  is  a  special 
mark  of  the  former,  whether  little  or  grown,  to  affect 
manhood,  and  to  confound  it  with  cunning  and  violence. 
Do  men  die,  in  order  that  life  and  its  freshness  may  be  as 
often  and  as  multitudinously  renewed  as  possible )  Or  do 
children  grow  old,  that  our  conscionsness  may  attain  to 
some  better  mode  of  beingthrough  a  rough  path? 

XNDEATOfK. 

Either  this  world  (to  use  the  style  of  Marcus  Antoninus) 
is  meant  to  be  what  it  is,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  then  our 
endeavours  to  render  if  otherwise  are  right :  if  it  is,  then 
we  must  be  as  we  are,  and  seek  excitement  through  the 
same  means,  and  our  endeavours  are  still  right.  In  either 
case,  endeavour  is  good  and  useful ;  but  ia  one  of  them, 
the  wont  of  it  must  be  a  mistake. 

GOOD  IN  THIHOS  EVIt. 

God  Almighty  I 
There  is  some  Eool  of  goodness  in  thinga  evil, 
Would  men  obaerviDgl;  distil  it  oat  1 

80,  with  equal  wisdom  and  good-nature,  does  Shakepeare 
make  one  of  his  characters  exclaim.  Suffering  gives 
Etrergth  to  sympathy.  Hate  of  the  particular  may  have 
a  foundation  in  love  for  the  general.  The  lowest  and  most 
wilful  vice  may  plunge  deeper,  out  of  a  regret  of  virtue. 
Even  in  envy  may  be  discerned  something  of  an  instinct  of 
justice,  something  of  a  wish  to  see  universal  fair-play,  and 
things  on  a  level.  "  But  there  is  still  a  residuum  of  evil,  of 
which  we  should  all  wi&h  to  get  rid."  Well,  then,  let 
us  try. 

AETIFICE  OF  EiAGGEEATED  COMPLAINT. 

Disappointment  likes  to  make  out  bad  to  be  worse 
ILdu  it  in,  in  oi-der  to  relievo  tho  gnawing  of  ita  actual 
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wound.  It  would  confuse  tlie  limits  of  its  pain ;  and,  by 
extending  it  too  fur,  try  to  make  itsoH  nncoi-tnin  how  far  it 
reached. 

CUSTOM,  ITS  SELF-RECO.VClLEUENTa  AKD  C0NTIlADICTIO>(j. 

Custom  ta  seen  more  in  wlirit  we  berti'  ihxa  what  we 
enjoy.  And  yet  a  pain  long  borne  so  fita  itself  to  our 
shoulders  that  we  do  not  miss  even  that  without  dis- 
quietude. The  novelty  of  the  sensation  startles  us. 
Montaigne,  like  our  modem  beaux,  was  uneasy  when  he 
did  not  feel  himself  well  braced  up  and  ti);htened  in  his 
clothing.  Prisoncra  have  been  known  to  wi^h  to  go  Itiick  to 
their  prisons ;  invalids  have  missed  the  accompaniment  of 
on  old  gunshot  wound;  and  the  world  b  apt  to  be  vety 
angry  with  reformers  and  innovators,  not  because  it  is 
in  the  right,  but  because  it  is  accustomed  to  be  in  the 
wrong.  This  is  a  good  thing,  aud  shows  the  indestructible 
tenduncy  of  nature  to  forego  its  troubles.  But  then  re- 
formers and  innovators  muiit  arise,  upon  that  very  ground. 
To  quarrel  with  them  upon  a  principle  of  avowed  spleen,  ia 
candid,  and  has  a  self-knowledge  in  it.  But  to  resent 
tbem  OS  impertinent  or  effeminate,  is  at  bottom  to  quarrel 
with  the  principle  of  one's  own  patience,  and  to  set  the 
fear  of  moving  above  the  coiu^e  of  it. 


ON  COMBIENDATORY  VERSEa 
{Tlie  ladieator,  September  17,  1820.) 
Wb  must  inform  the  reader  of  a  very  particular  sort  of  dis- 
ti-osa,  to  wliith  we  agreeable  writers  ore  subject.  Wo  mean 
the  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  letters  of  approbation. 
During  the  fii-st  era  of  our  periodical  flourishing,  we  usod 
to  sink  them  entirely,  comforting  ourselves  in  private  with 
our  magnanimity,  and  contrasting  it  with  the  greedy  ad- 
mission which  some  of  our  brethren  gave  to  all  panegyrical 
comers.  We  had  not  yet  learnt  that  correspondents  have 
deticnto  feelings  to  be  consulted  na  well  s\s  editors.  When 
this  very  benignant  light  was  let  in  upon  us,  we  hud  to  con- 
sider the  natures  of  our  several  cpnvspon dents,  and  to  ti-y 
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and  find  out  which  of  them  wrote  most  sincerely,  which 
would  be  hurt  or  otherwise  by  non-insertton,  and  which  we 
ought  to  give  way  to,  ns  a  matter  of  right  on  tbeir  own 
parts,  aa  well  as  of  plensure  on  ours.  Wo  fouud  our  ecruplea 
wonderfully  apt  to  be  done  away  in  proportion  to  the 
intelligence  and  cordialityof  the  writer.  Mere  good-nature, 
with  all  our  esteem  for  it,  we  could  seldom  admit,  for 
obvious  reasons;  but  good-nature  aud  wit  in  unison,  espe- 
cially if  joined  with  the  knowledge  of  any  generous  action 
performed  by  the  possessor,  we  always  found  irresistible  to 
our  modesty. 

"  In  fact,  the  more  honour  it  did  you,  Mr.  Indicator,  the 
more  you  wero  inclined  to  consult  the  delicacy  of  your 
correspondent." 

Just  so.  Now  if  our  facukiea  nre  anything  nt  all,  they 
are  social ;  and  we  have  always  been  most  pleased  on  these 
occasions,  when  we  have  received  the  approbation  of  those 
friends  whom  we  are  most  in  the  habit  of  tliinking  of  when 
we  write.  There  are  multitudes  of  readers  whose  society 
we  can  fancy  ourselves  enjoying,  though  we  have  never  seen 
them ;  hut  wo  are  moi-e  particularly  apt  to  imagine  ourselves 
in  such  and  such  company,  accordmg  to  the  nature  of  our 
articles.  We  ore  accustomed  to  say  to  ourseh'es,  if  we 
happen  to  strike  off  anything  that  pleases  us,^ — K.  [Keatst] 
will  liko  that: — There's  something  for  M.  [Slooret]  or  It. 
[Rogers)]: — C.  [Cowden  Clarke!]  will  snap  bis  finger  and 
slap  his  knee-pan  at  this: — Heres  a  crow  to  pick  for  H. 
[Hazlittl]— HereN.  [NovelloJ]  will  shake  his  shouhlera:— 
There  B.  [Barnes  of  the  Times?]  ditto,  his  head  :— Here  S. 
[t^belleyt]  will  shriek  with  satisfaction: — L.  [Lamb  1]  will 
see  the  philosophy  of  this  joke,  if  nobody  else  does.  As  to 
our  fair  friends,  we  tinu  it  difficult  to  think  of  them  and  our 
subject  together.  We  fancy  their  countenances  looking  bo 
frank  and  kind  over  our  disquisitions,  that  we  long  to  have 
them  turned  towards  ourselves  instead  of  the  paper. 

Every  pleasure  we  could  experience  in  a  friend's  approba- 
tion, we  have  felt  in  receiving  the  following  verses.  They 
are  from  a  writer  [Lamb],  who  of  all  other  men  knows  how 
to  extricate  a  common  thing  from  commonness,  and  to  give 
it  an  underlook  of  pleasant  consciousness  and  wisdom.  We 
knew  him  directly,  in  spite  of  bis  stai-s.  His  Land  as  wel} 
as  heart  betrayed  liim, 
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TO   UY   F&IEND  THE  INDICATOIL 

Tour  eaay  essajs  indicate  a  flow. 

Dear  friend,  of  brain,  which  we  ma;  elsewhero  aeclc ; 

And  to  theiV  pages  I,  and  hnndreds,  owe 

That  Wedncs<la;  ia  the  sweetest  of  the  week. 

Such  olwerTHtioQ,  wit,  and  sense  are  shawD, 

Wo  think  the  dajs  of  Biolterstaff  return'd ; 

And  tlint  n  portion  of  that  oil  yon  o' 

'  ' '  nndying  midnight  lamp  whici 
d  not  lightly  bruise  old  PriicL 
Dnf;  the  rules  of  grammar  understood  ; 

jiDi,  witli  the  leave  of  Priscian  be  it  said, 

The  ladualive  is  your  I'oiential  Mood. 

Wit,  poet,  proae  man,  party-man,  translator — 

H ,  your  best  title  yet  is  Ihdicatob. 

The  receipt  of  these  verses  has  set  us  upon  thinking  of 
the  good-natured  count«nance,  which  men  of  genius,  in  all 
ages,  have  for  the  most  part  shown  to  contemporary  writers ; 
and  thence,  by  a  natural  transition,  of  the  generous  friend- 
ship they  have  manifested  for  each  other.  Authors,  like  other 
men,  may  praise  as  well  as  blame  for  various  reasons;  for 
interest,  for  egotism,  for  fear:  and  for  the  same  reasons 
they  may  be  silent.  But  generosity  is  natural  to  the 
humaaity  and  the  strength  of  genius.  Where  it  is  obsciured, 
it  is  usually  from  something  that  has  rendered  it  misan- 
thropical. Where  it  is  glaringly  deficient,  the  genius  ia 
deficient  in  proportion.  And  the  defaulter  feels  as  much, 
though  he  does  not  know  it.  Ue  feels,  that  the  least 
addition  to  another's  fame  threatens  to  block  up  the  view  of 
his  own. 

At  the  same  time,  praise  by  no  means  implies  a  sense  of 
Buperiorily.  It  may  imply  that  we  think  it  worth  having; 
but  this  may  arise  from  a  consciousness  of  our  sincerity, 
and  from  a  certain  instinct  we  have  that  to  relish  anything 
exceedingly  gives  us  a  certain  ability  to  judge,  as  well  as  a 
right  to  express  our  admiration  of  it. 

On  oil  these  accounts,  we  were  startled  to  hear  the  other 
day  that  Shakspeare  bad  never  praised  a  contemporary 
author.  We  had  mechanically  given  him  credit  for  the 
manifestation  of  every  generosity  under  the  sun ;  and  found 
the  surprise  affect  us  not  as  authors  (which  would  have 
been  a  vanity  not  even  warranted  by  our  having  the  title  in 
common   with    him),  but  as  men.     What   baulked   us   in 
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Shakspeare,  seemed  to  baulk  our  faith  in  humanity.  But 
we  recovered  aa  speedily.  Shakapeare  had  none  of  the 
ordinaiy  inducements  which  make  men  niggardly  of  their 
commendation.  He  had  no  reason  either  to  be  jealous 
or  afraid.  He  was  the  rererse  of  unpopular.  His  own 
claims  were  universally  allowed.  He  was  neither  one  who 
need  be  silent  about  a  friend,  lest  he  should  be  hurt  by  his 
enemy ;  nor  one  who  nursed  a  style  or  theory  by  himself, 
and  so  was  obliged  to  take  upon  him  a  monopoly  of  admira- 
tion in  self-defence ;  nor  one  who  should  gaze  himself  blind 
to  everj-tbing  else,  in  the  complaeeocy  of  hia  own  sbftUowness. 
If  it  should  be  argued  that  he  who  saw  through  human 
nature  was  not  likely  to  praise  it,  we  answer,  that  he  who 
saw  through  it  as  Shakspeare  did,  was  the  likehest  man  in 
the  world  to  be  kind  to  it.  Even  Swift  refreshed  the  dry 
bitterness  of  his  misanthropy  in  hia  love  for  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry;  and  what  Swift  did  from  impatience  at  not 
finding  men  bettei',  Shakspeare  would  do  out  of  patience 
in  finding  them  so  good.  We  inetanced  the  sonnet  in 
the  collection  called  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  beginning — 

If  mnaia  and  sweet  poetry  agtee, 
in  which  Spenser  is  praised  so  highly.  It  was  replied,  that 
minute  inquirers  considered  that  collection  as  apocryphal. 
Thb  set  us  upon  looking  again  at  the  biographers  who  have 
criticized  it;  and  we  see  no  reason,  for  the  present, to  doubt 
its  authenticity.  For  some  parts  of  it  we  would  answer 
upon  internal  evidence,  especially,  for  instance,  the  "  Lover's 
Complaint."  There  are  two  lines  in  this  poem  which  would 
alone  announce  him.    They  have  the  very  trick  of  hia  eye. 


But  inquirers  would  hare  to  do  much  more  than  disprove 
the  authenticity  of  these  poems  before  they  made  out 
Shakspeare  to  be  a  grudcing  author.  They  would  have  to 
undo  all  the  modesty  and  kindliness  of  his  other  writings. 
They  would  have  to  undo  his  universal  character  for 
"gentleness,"  at  a  time  when  gentle  meant  all  that  was 
noble  as  well  as  mild.  They  would  have  to  find  bitterness 
in  the  sweet  wisdom  that  runs  throughout  his  dramatic 
works,   and   selfishness   in   the   singular   and    exquisite 
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generosity  of  Bentiment  that  hnllo-.vs  his  more  personal 
productions.  They  would  have  to  deform  and  to  untune 
all  that  round  harmonious  mind,  which  a  great  contem- 
porary deaeriljed  as  the  very  "sphere  of  humanity;"  to 
deprive  htm  of  the  epithet  given  him  in  the  school  of 
Hiiton,  "  unvulgar ; "  to  render  the  universality  of  wisdom 
liable  to  the  same  drawbacks  as  mere  universality  of  sdonce ; 
to  take  the  child's  heart  out  of  the  true  man's  body;  to 
un-Shakspeare  Shakspeare.  If  Shakspeare  had  never  men- 
tioned a  contemporary  in  his  life,  nor  given  bo  many 
evidences  in  his  sonnets  of  a  cordial  and  admiring  sense  of 
those  about  him,  we  would  sooner  believo  that  eheer 
modesty  had  restrained  his  ton^rue,  than  the  least  approach 
to  a  petty  feeling.  We  can  believe  it  possible  that  he  may 
have  thought  his  panegyrics  not  wanted;  but  unless  he 
degraded  himself  wilfully,  in  order  to  be  no  better  than  any 
of  hta  fellow-creatures,  we  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  he 
would  have  thought  his  panegyrics  wanted,  and  yet  with- 
held them. 

It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  most  regular  contributors 
of  commendatory  verses  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare  was  a, 
tnaa  whose  bluntncss  of  criticLsm  and  feverish  surliness  of 
manners  have  rendered  the  most  suspected  of  a  jealona 
grudgingness— Ben  Jonson.  We  mean  not  to  detract  an 
atom  from  the  good-heartedness  which  we  sincerely  believe 
this  eminent  person  to  ha,ve  possessed  at  bottom,  when  we 
Bay  that  as  an  excess  of  modest  confidence  in  his  own 
generous  instincts  might  possibly  have  accounted  for  the 
sparingneas  of  panegyric  in  our  groat  dramatist,  so  a  noble 
distrust  of  himself,  and  a  fear  lest  jealousy  should  got  the 
better  of  his   instincts,   mi^ht   possibly  account   for  this 

fflncgyrical  overplus  in  liis  illustrious  friend.  If  so,  it  shows 
low  useful  such  a,  distrust  is  to  one's  ordinary  share  of 
humanity,  and  how  much  safer  it  will  be  for  us,  on  these  as 
well  OS  all  other  occasions,  to  venture  upon  likening  our- 
Belves  to  Ben  Jonson  rather  than  Shalctpearo.  It  is  to  be 
recollected  at  tho  same  time  that  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  age, 
was  the  more  prominent  person  of  the  two,  as  a  critical 
bestower  of  applause;  that  he  occupied  what  may  be  called 
the  town-chair  of  wit  and  scholarship ;  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  s:inctioning  the  pretensions  of  new  authore  by  a  sort 
of  liteiaiy  adoption,  calling  them  his  "  sons,"  and  "sealing 
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them  of  tho  tribe  of  Ben."  There  was  moi-e  in  liim  of  the 
aristocracy  and  lieraldry  of  letters  than  in  Sliakspcare,  w>.o, 
after  all,6cems  to  have  been  careless  of  fame  himself,and  to 
have  written  nothing  during  the  chief  part  of  his  life  but 
plays  which  he  did  not  print.  Ben  JooBon,  among  other 
panegyrics,  wrote  high  and  affectionate  ones  upon  Drayton, 
Wilham  Browne,  Fletcher,  and  Beaumont.  His  verses  to 
the  memory  of  Shokapeare  are  a  moet  noble  monument  to 
both  of  them. 

The  verses  of  Andrew  Manell  prefixed  to  "XViradise 
Lost,"  beginning, 

^hcn  1  beheld  the  poet,  blind  j-ct  bold, 
ftre  well  known  to  every  reader  of  Milton,  and  justly 
admired  by  all  who  know  what  they  read.  We  remembei 
how  delighted  we  were  to  find  who  Andrew  Marvell  was, 
and  that  he  could  be  so  pleasant  and  lively  as  well  as  grave. 
Spirited  nnd  worthy  as  this  panegyiic  is,  the  reader  who  ia 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Marvell's  history  does  not 
know  all  its  spirit  and  worth.  That  true  friend  and 
excellent  patriot  stuck  to  his  old  acquaintance,  at  a  period 
when  all  canters  and  time-servers  turned  their  bocks  upon 
him,  and  would  have  made  the  very  knowledge  of  him, 
which  tbey  themeelves  had  had  the  honour  of  sharing,  the 
ruin  of  those  that  put  their  desertion  to  the  blush.  I^ere 
ie  a  noble  burst  of  indignation  on  this  subject,  in  one  of 
Marvell's  prose  works,  against  one  Parker,  who  succeeded  in 
getting  made  a  bishop.  Parker  seems  to  have  thought  that 
Marvell  would  have  been  afraid  of  acknowledging  his  old 
acquaintance;  but,  so  far  from  resembling  the  bishop  in 
that  or  any  other  particular,  he  not  only  publicly  pro- 
claimed and  gloried  in  the  friendship  of  the  overshadowed 
poet,  but  reminded  Master  Parker  that  he  had  once  done 
the  same. 

We  must  be  cautious  how  we  go  on  quoting  verses  upon 
this  agreeable  E'lbject;  for  they  elbow  one's  prose  out  at  a 
great  rate.  They  sit  in  state,  with  a  great  vacancy  on  each 
side  of  them,  like  Henry  VIII.  in  a  picture  of  Holbein's. 
The  wits  wto  flourished  after  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  were 
not  behind  the  great  poetA  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  in  doing 
justice  to  their  contemporaries.  Dryden  hailed  the  appear- 
ance of  Congrevo  and  Oldham.     Congreve's  merits  were 
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universally  acknowledged,  except  by  the  critics.  We  need 
not  refer  to  tlie  works  of  Pope,  day,  Steele,  Prior,  Sic.  If 
Swift  abused  Dryden  (who  is  said  to  have  told  him  he  would 
never  be  a  poet),  he  also  abused  to  a  mosl  unwarrantable 
and  outrogeooB  manner  Sir  Richard  Steele,  for  whose  Tall«r 
he  had  written.  Hia  abuse  was  not  a  thing  of  literary 
jealousy,  but  of  some  personal  or  party  strife.  The  union 
of  all  thiree  was  a  quintessence  of  consciousness,  reserved 
for  the  present  times.  But  Swift's  very  fondness  vented 
itself,  like  Bonaparte's,  in  slaps  of  the  cheek.  He  was 
morbid,  and  liked  to  create  himself  cause  for  pity  or  regret. 
"  The  Dean  was  a  stmnge  man."  According  to  Mrs. 
Pilkington's  account,  he  used  to  give  her  a  pretty  hard 
thump  now  and  then,  of  course  to  see  how  amiably  she  took 
it.  Upon  the  same  principle,  he  tells  ua  in  the  verses  on 
his  death  that 


This  was  to  vex  them,  and  make  them  prove  hia  words 
false  by  complaining  of  their  injustice.  He  himself  onco 
kept  a  letter  unopened  for  some  days,  because  be  was  afraid 
it  would  contain  newa  of  a  friend's  death. 

Literary  loves  and  jealousies  were  much  the  same  in  the 
ancient  and  middle  ages  as  the  present ;  but  we  hear  &  great 
deal  more  of  the  loves  than  the  reveree;  because  genius 
snrvives  and  ignorance  does  not.  The  ancient  philosophere 
bad  a  delicate  way  of  honouring  their  favourites,  by  inscrib- 
ing treatises  with  their  names.  It  is  thought  a  strange 
thing  in  Xenophon  that  he  never  once  mentions  Plato. 
The  greater  part  of  the  miscellaneous  poetry  of  the  Greeks 
is  lost ;  or  we  should  doubtless  see  numerous  evidences  of 
the  intercourse  of  their  authors.  The  Greek  poets  of  Sicily, 
Theocritus  and  Moschus,  are  very  afTectionate  in  recording 
the  merits  of  their  contemporaries.  Yarius  and  Gallus,  two 
eminent  Roman  poets,  scarcely  survive  but  in  the  panegyrics 
of  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid ;  all  of  whom  were  fond  of  paying 
their  tributes  of  admiration.  Dante  does  the  same  to  his 
contemporaries  and  predecessors.  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio 
publicly  honoured,  as  they  privately  loved,  each  other. 
Toseo,  the  greatest  poet  of  bis  time,  was  also  the  greatest 
panegyrist ;  and  so,  as  might  be  expected,  was  Anosto.     He 
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bos  introduced  a  host  of  his  friends  by  name,  male  and 
female,  at  the  end  of  bis  great  work,  coming  down  to  the 
shores  of  poetry,  to  welcome  him  home  after  his  voyage. 
There  is  a  pleasant  imitation  of  it  by  Gay,  applied  to  Po[)e'a 
GoncluBJon  of  Uomer.  2Iontaigne,  who  had  the  most  exalted 
notions  of  friendehip,  which  he  thought  should  have  every- 
thing in  common,  took  as  much  xeal  in  the  literary  reputa- 
tion of  his  friends  as  in  everything  else  that  concerned  them. 
The  wits  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  of 
Louis  XV., — Malherbe,  Racan,  Corneille,  Mohire,  Eacine, 
Chaulieu,  La  Fare,  D'Alembert,  Voltaire,  inc.,  not  excepting 
Boileau,  where  he  knew  a  writer, — oil  do  honour  in  this 
respect  to  the  sociality  of  their  nation.  It  is  the  same,  we 
believe,  with  the  German  writers;  and  if  the  Spanish 
winced  a  little  under  the  domination  of  Lope  de  V^a,  they 
were  chivalrous  in  giving  him  perhaps  more  than  hia  due. 
Camotins  had  the  admiration  of  literary  friends  as  poor  as 
himself,  if  he  bad  nothing  else :  but  this  was  something. 


UPON  INDEXES. 
(Tft*  Inditator,  October  4,  liaa.) 
IsPBX-UAKnia  baa  been  held  to  be  the  driest  as  well  as 
lowest  species  of  writing.  We  shall  not  dispute  the  humble- 
ness of  it ;  but  the  te^  need  not  be  so  very  dry.  OUling 
to  mind  ladexes  in  general,  we  found  them  presenting  us  a 
variety  of  pleasant  memories  and  contrasts.  We  thought 
of  those  to  the  Spectator,  which  we  used  to  look  at  so  often 
at  school,  for  the  sake  of  choosing  a  paper  to  abridge.  We 
thought  of  the  Index  to  "The  Pantheon,  or  Fabulous 
Histories  of  the  Heathen  Gods,"  which  we  used  to  look  at 
oftener.  We  remember  how  we  imagined  we  should  feel 
some  day,  if  ever  our  name  should  appear  in  the  list 
of  H's;  as  thus,  Home,  Howard,  Hume,  Huniades,  [Hunt], 
The  poets  would  have  been  better;  but  then  the  names, 
though  more  fitting,  were  not  so  flattering ;  as,  for  instance, 
Halifax,  Hammond,  Harte,  Hughes,  [Hunt].  We  did  not 
like  to  come  after  Hughes. 

We  have  just  been  looking  at  the  Indexes  to  the  Tatler 
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and  Spectator,  and  never  were  more  forcibly  struck  with 
the  feeling  wo  formerly  expressed  about  a  man's  being 
better  pleased  with  otlier  writers  than  himself.  Our  Index 
eeems  the  poorest  and  moet  second-hand  thing  in  the  world 
after  theirs;  but  let  any  one  read  theirs,  and  then  call  aa 
Index  a  dry  thing  if  he  can.  As  there  ia  "  a  soul  of  good- 
Iiess  in  things  evil,"  so  there  is  a  soul  of  humour  iu  things 
dry,  and  in  things  dry  by  profession.  Lawyers  know  this, 
OS  well  as  ludex-miucers,  or  thoy  would  die  of  sheer  thirst 
and  aridity.  But  as  grapes,  ready  to  burst  with  wine, 
issue  out  of  the  most  stony  places,  like  jolly  fellows  bring- 
ing burgundy  out  of  a  cellar;  so  an  Index  like  the  Taller'a 
often  gives  us  a  tasto  of  the  quintessence  of  its  humour. 
For  instance ; — 

"  Bickerstalf,  Mr.,  account  of  his  ancestors,  141.  How  his 
race  was  improved,  142.  Not  in  partnership  with  lillie, 
250.     Catched  writing  nonsense,  47. 

"  Dead  men,  who  are  to  be  so  accounted,  247." 

Sometimes  he  has  a  stroke  of  pathos,  as  touching  in  its 
brevity  as  the  account  it  refers  to ;  as— 

"  Love-letters  between  Mr.  Bickerstaff  and  Maria,  184— 
186.     Found  in  a  grave,  289." 

Sometimes  he  is  simply  moral  and  graceful ;  as — ■ 

"  TendemesB  and  humanity  inspired  by  the  Muses,  358. 
ISa  true  greatness  of  mind  without  it,  ibid." 

At  another,  he  says  perhaps  more  than  ha  intended; 
as— 

"Laura,  her  perfections  and  excellent  character,  19, 
Despised  by  her  husband,  ibid.'' 

The  Index  to  Cotton's  "Montaigne,"  probably  written  by 
the  translator  himself,  is  often  pithy  and  amusing.  Thus, 
in  volume  ii. ; — 

"  Anger  is  pleased  with,  and  Hattei-s  itself,  618. 

"  Beasta  inclined  to  avarice,  225. 

"Children  abandoned  to  the  care  and  government  of 
their  fathers,  613. 

"  Drunkenness,  to  a  high  and  dead  degree,  i(). 

"  Joy,  profound,  has  more  severity  than  gaiety  in  it. 

"  Monsters  are  not  so  to  God,  612. 

"Voluptuousness  of  the  Cynicks,  418." 

Sometimes  we  meet  with  graver  quaintnesses  and  curioos 
relations,  as  in  the  Index  to  Sandys's  "  Ovid  " : — 
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"  DiHna,  no  virgin,  ecoft  ftt  by  Lucian,  p.  55. 

"Swarfes,  an  Italiau  Dwarf  carried  about  in  a  parrot's 
cage,  p.  113. 

"  Eoclio,  at  TwUlerles  in  F&ria,  beard  to  repeat  c  verse 
without  failing  in  0110  syllable,  p.  58. 

"  Sliip  of  the  Tyrrheniana  miraculously  stuck  fast  in  the 
Bca,  p.  63.  A  Historie  of  a  Bristol  ship  stuck  fast  in  the 
(leepe  Sea  by  Witchcraft ;  for  which  twentie-five  Witches 
were  executed,  ibid." 

But  this  subject,  we  find,  will  furnish  ample  materials 
for  a  separate  tu^icle  [never  written] ;  and  therefore  we  stop 
here  for  the  present.  We  hare  atiU  a  notion  upon  aa, 
that,  because  we  have  been  making  an  Index,  we  are  bound 
to  be  very  busine»s-like  and  unamusing. 


OF  DREAMS. 

(The  Indicator,  Octab'^r  18,  1820.} 
The  materialists  and  psychologists  are  at  issue  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  dreams.  The  latter  bold  them  to  be  one  among  the 
many  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  soul :  the  former  en- 
deavour to  account  for  them  upon  principles  altogether 
corporeal.  We  must  own  that  the  efieote  of  their  respective 
arguments,  as  is  usual  with  us  on  these  occasions,  is  not  bo 
much  to  satisfy  ua  with  either  as  to  dissatify  us  with  both. 
The  psychologist,  with  all  his  struggles,  never  appears  t«  bo 
able  to  get  rid  of  his  body;  and  the  materialist  leaves 
something  extremely  deficient  in  the  vivacity  of  his  proofs 
by  his  ignorance  of  that  Primum  Mobile  which  is  the  soul 
of  everything. 

What  seems  incontrovertible  in  the  cose  of  dreams  is, 
that  they  are  most  apt  to  take  place  when  the  body  is  most 
affected.  They  seem  to  turn  most  upon  us,  when  the 
suspension  of  the  will  has  been  reduced  to  its  moet  helpless 
state  by  indulgence.  The  door  of  the  fancy  is  left  without 
its  keeper;  and  forth  issue,  pell-mell,  the  whole  rout  of 
ideas  or  images,  which  had  been  previously  stored  within 
tbo  brain,  and  kept  to  their  respective  duties.  They  ore 
like  a  school  let  loose,  or  the  winds  in  Virgil,  or  Lord  Anson's 
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(Iiunken  sniicrs  at  Panama,  who  drew^cd  lliemselvee  up  ia 
all  sortx  of  i  j<liculous  apparel :  only  they  are  far  more  wiUI, 
winged,  and  fantastic. 

We  were  about  to  eaj  that,  being  writers,  we  ai'e  of 
nece^Bity  dreamers ;  for  thinking  dispoEes  the  bodily 
faculties  to  be  more  than  usually  afTected  by  the  'catisca 
that  generally  produce  dreaming.  But  eKtremes  appear 
to  meet  on  this  as  on  other  occasioDS ;  at  least,  as  far  as  the 
meditative  power  is  concerned;  for  there  is  an  excellent 
reasoner,  now  living  [Hazlitt],  who,  tilling  another  that  he 
was  not  fond  of  the  wilder  parts  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights," 
was  answered,  with  great  fehcity,  "  Then  you  never  dream :" 
which,  it  turned  out,  was  actually  the  case.  Here  the 
link  is  totally  lost  that  connects  a  tendency  to  indigestion 
with  thinking  on  the  one  hand,  and  dreaming  on  the  other. 
If  we  are  to  believe  Herodotus,  the  Atlant«s,  an  African 
people,  never  dreamt;  which  Montaigne  is  willing  to 
attribute  to  their  never  having  eaten  anything  that  died 
of  itself.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  looked  upon  their 
temperance  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Bame  philosopher, 
who  was  a  deep  thinker,  and  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
informs  us  that  he  himself  dreamt  but  sparingly;  but 
then,  when  he  did.  Lis  dreams  were  fantastic,  though 
cheerful.  Thb  is  the  very  triumph  of  the  animal  spirits, 
to  unite  the  strangeness  of  sick  dreams  with  the  cheerful- 
ness of  healthy  ones.  To  these  exceptions  against  the 
usual  theories,  wa  may  add  that  dreams,  when  they  occur, 
are  by  no  means  modified  of  necessity  by  what  the  mind 
has  been  occupied  with  in  the  course  of  the  day,  or  even  of 
months ;  for  during  our  two  years'  confinement  in  prison, 
we  have  a  strong  recollection  that  we  did  not  dream  more 
than  twice  of  our  chief  subjects  of  reflection,  the  prison 
itself  not  excepted.  The  two  dreams  we."e  both  about  the 
latter,  and  botlk  the  same  We  fancied  that  wo  had  slipped 
out  of  jail,  and  gone  to  the  theatre,  where  we  were  much 
horrified  by  seeing  the  faces  of  the  whole  audience  unex- 
pectedly turned  upon  us. 

It  is  certain  enough,  however,  that  dreams  in  general 
proceed  from  indigestion  ;  and  it  appears  nearly  as  much  so, 
that  they  are  more  or  lees  strange  according  to  the  waking 
fancy  of  the  dreamer. 

It  is  probable  that  a  trivial  degree  of  indigestion  will 
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gire  TtifB  to  very  fftntaslic  tli-eams  iun  fanciful  mind  ;  wbili<, 
on  the  other  hnnd,  a  good  orthodox  repletion  is  necessary 
towords  a  fanciful  creation  in  a  dull  one.  It  shall  make  an 
epicure,  of  any  vivacity,  act  qb  many  parts  in  his  sleep  as  a 
tr.igedian,  "  for  that  night  only."  The  inspirations  of  veal 
in  particular  are  accounted  extremely  Delphic  r  Italian 
pickles  partake  of  the  spirit  of  Dante;  and  a  butter-boat 
shall  contain  as  many  ghosts  as  Charon's. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Lucian  which  would  have  made  a 
good  subject  for  those  who  painted  the  temptations  of  the 
saints.  It  is  a  description  of  the  City  of  Dreams,  very 
lively  and  crowded.  We  quote  after  Natalia  Cornea,  not 
having  the  True  History  by  us.  The  city,  we  are  told, 
stands  in  an  immense  plain,  surrounded  by  a  thick  forest  of 
toll  poppy  ti'eeR,  and  enormous  mandragoras.  The  plain  is 
also  full  of  all  sorts  of  somniculous  plants ;  and  the  trees  are 
haunted  with  multitudes  of  owls  and  bats,  but  no  other 
bird.  The  city  is  washed  by  the  river  Lethe,  called  by 
others  the  Night-b ringer,  whose  course  is  inaudible  and  like 
the  flowing  of  oil.  There  aro  two  gates  to  the  city;  one  of 
horn,  in  which  almost  everything  that  can  happen  in  aleep 
is  represented,  as  in  a  transparency;  the  other  of  ivory,  in 
which  the  dreams  are  but  dimly  shadowed.  The  principal 
temple  is  that  of  Night ;  and  there  are  others,  dedicated  to 
Truth  and  Falsehood,  who  have  oracles.  The  papulation 
consists  of  Dreams,  who  are  of  an  infinite  variety  of  shape. 
Some  ore  small  and  Blender;  others  distorted,  humped,  and 
monstrous;  others  very  proper  and  tall,  with  blooming, 
good-tempered  faces.  Others  again  have  terrible  counte- 
nances, are  winged,  and  seem  eternally  threatening  the  city 
with  some  oaUmity ;  while  others  walk  about  in  the  pomp 
and  garniture  of  king.i.  If  any  mortal  comes  into  the  place, 
there  is  a  multitude  of  domestic  Dreams,  who  meet  him  with 
offers  of  service;  and  who  are  followed  by  some  of  the 
others,  tliat  bring  him  good  or  bad  news,  generally  false; 
for  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  are  for  the  most  part  a  lying 
and  crafty  generation,  speaking  one  thing,  and  thinking 
another.  This  is  having  a  new  advantage  over  us.  Only 
think  of  the  mental  reservation  of  a  Dream ! 

If  Lucian  had  divided  his  city  into  ranks  and  denomina- 
tions, he  might  possibly  have  ck^ed  them  under  the  general 
beads    of    Dreams    Lofty,    Dreama     Ludicrous,    Dreams 
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Pathetic,  Drooms  Horrible,  Dreams  Bodily  Painful  or 
Fleaaant,  Droama  of  Commoa  Life,  Dreams  of  New  Aspects 
of  Humanity,  Dreams  Mixed,  Fantastic,  and  utterly  Con- 
fused. He  speaks  of  winged  ones;  which  is  judicious,  for 
they  are  very  common.  Nothing  is  more  common,  or 
usually  more  pleasant,  than  to  dream  of  flying.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  the  race ;  for,  Iwsides  being 
ag^-eeable,  it  is  made  up  of  the  dreams  of  ordinary  life,  and 
those  of  biirprisirg  combination.  Thus  the  dreamer  somQ- 
times  thinks  he  is  flying  in  unknown  regions,  sometimea 
skimming  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  and  wondering 
he  never  did  it  before.  He  will  even  dream  that  he  is 
dreaming  about  it ;  and  yet  is  bo  fully  convinced  of  its 
feasibility,  and  so  astonished  nt  his  never  having  hit  upon 
BO  delightful  a  truism,  that  he  is  resolved  to  practise  it  the 
moment  he  wakea.  "  One  has  only,"  says  he,  "  just  to  give 
a  little  spring  with  one's  foot — so — and — oh  it's  the  easiest 
and  most  obvious  thing  in  the  world.  I'll  always  skim 
hereafter."  We  once  dreamt  that  a  woman  fct  up  soma 
Flying  Rooms,  as  a  person  does  a  tavern.  Wo  went  to  try 
them  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  and  common- 

Elace  on  all  sides.  The  landlady  welcomed  us  with  a  curtsey, 
oped  for  friends  and  favours,  Ac.,  and  then  showed  us  into 
a  spacious  room,  not  round,  as  might  be  expected,  but  long, 
and  after  tlie  usual  dining  fashion.  "  Perhaps,  sir,"  said  she, 
"you  would  like  to  try  the  room  ;"  upon  which  we  made  no 
more  ado,  but  sprung  up  and  made  two  or  three  genteel 
circuits,  now  taking  the  heifiht  of  it  like  a  house-lark,  and 
then  cutting  the  angles  like  a  swallow.  "  Very  pretty 
flying  indeed,"  Eviid  we,  "  and  very  moderate." 

A  house  for  the  purpose  of  taking  flights  in,  when  the 
open  nir  was  to  be  had  for  nothing,  is  fantastic  enough  ; 
but  what  shall  we  say  to  those  confoundings  of  all  time, 
place,  and  substance,  which  are  constantly  happening  to 
persons  of  any  crentiveness  of  diaphragm  1  Thus  you  shall 
meet  a  friend  in  a  gateway,  who  besides  being  your  friend 
shall  be  your  enemy ;  and  beiiides  being  Jones  or  Tomkins, 
shall  be  a  bull ;  and  besides  asking  you  in,  shall  oppose  your 
entrance.  Nevertheless,  you  are  not  at  all  surprised ;  or  if 
surprised,  are  only  so  at  something  not  at  all  surprising. 
To  be  Tomkins  and  a  hull  at  ■•nee,  is  the  most  ordinary  of 
commonplaces;  hut  that,  being  a  bull,  he  should  have  hsrns. 
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ij  wliftt  astonisbes  you  ;  find  you  are  also  amazeil  at  bis  not 
being  in  Holborn  or  the  Strand,  wbere  be  never  lived.  To 
be  in  two  places  at  once  is  not  uncommon  to  a  dreamer. 
He  will  abo  be  young  and  old  at  the  same  time,  a  school- 
boy and  a  man;  will  live  many  years  in  a  fe\y  minutes, 
like  the  Sultan  who  dipped  his  head  in  the  tub  of  water ; 
will  be  full  of  zeal  and  dialogue  upon  some  matter  of 
indifference ;  go  to  the  opera  with  a  dish  under  his  arm, 
to  be  in  the  ftishion ;  talk  faster  in  verse  than  prose  ;  and 
ask  a  set  of  horses  to  a  musical  party,  telling  them  that  he 
knows  they  will  be  pleased,  because  blue  is  the  general 
wear,  and  Mozart  has  gone  down  to  Gloucestershire  to  fit 
up  a  bouxe  for  Epaminondas. 

It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  concern  which  body  has  in 
these  vagaries,  that  when  you  dream  of  any  particular  limb 
being  in  pain,  you  shall  oft«a  have  gone  to  sleep  in  a  posture 
that  affocts  it.  A  weight  on  the  feet  will  produce  dreams 
in  which  you  are  rooted  to  theground,  or  caught  by  a  goblin 
out  of  the  earth.  A  cramped  hand  or  leg  shall  get  you 
tortured  in  the  Inquisition ;  and  a  head  too  much  thrown 
back,  give  you  the  sense  of  an  interminable  visitation  of 
Btifling.  The  nightmare,  the  heaviest  punisher  of  repletion, 
will  visit  some  persons,  merely  for  lying  on  their  backs; 
which  shows  how  much  it  is  concerned  in  a  particular 
condition  of  the  frame.  Sometimes  it  lies  upon  the  chest 
like  a  vital  lump.  Sometimes  it  comes  in  the  guise  of  a 
horrid  dwarf,  or  maligDant  little  hag,  who  grins  in  your 
teeth  and  vrill  not  let  you  rise.  Its  most  common  enormity 
is  to  pin  you  to  the  ground  with  excels  of  fear,  while 
something  dreadful  is  coming  up,  a  goblin  or  a  mnd  bull. 
Sometimes  the  horror  ia  of  a  very  elaborate  description, 
such  as  being  spoil-bound  in  an  old  hdu.se,  which  has  a 
mysterious  and  shocking  possessor.  He  ia  a  gigantic  de- 
formity, and  will  pass  presently  through  the  room  in  which 
you  are  sitting.  He  comes,  not  a  giant,  but  a  dwarf,  of  the 
most  strange  and  odious  description,  hairy,  spider-like,  and 
chuckling.  His  mere  passage  ia  unbearable.  The  agony 
rises  at  every  step.  You  would  protest  against  so  malignant 
a  sublimation  of  the  shocking,  but  are  unable  to  move  or 
speak.  At  length,  you  give  loud  and  long-drawn  groans, 
an,d  start  up  with  a  preternatural  effort,  awake. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  whose  e^leeplng  imagination   seems  pro- 
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poi'tioiipd  to  his  waking,  has  deacribed  &  fearful  dream  of 
mental  and  bodily  torture.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Pains  of 
Sleep." 

If  horrible  and  fantastic  dreams  are  the  most  perplexing, 
thera  are  pathetic  ones  perhaps  still  more  saddening.  A 
friend  dreaming  of  the  loss  of  his  friend,  or  a  lover  of  that 
of  his  mistress,  or  a  kinsman  of  that  of  a  dear  relation,  is 
steeped  in  the  bitterness  of  death.  To  wake  and  find  it 
not  true— what  a  delicious  sensation  is  that  I  On  the  other 
hand,  to  dream  of  a  friend  or  a  beloved  relative  restored  to  us 
— to  live  over  again  the  hours  of  childhood  at  the  knee  of  a 
beloved  mother,  to  be  on  tbe  eve  of  marrying  an  affectionate 
mistress,  with  a  thousand  other  joys  snatched  back  out  of  the 
grave,  and  too  painful  to  dwell  upon — what  a  dreary  rush  of 
sensation  comes  like  a  shadow  upon  ns  when  we  wakel 
How  true,  and  divested  of  all  that  is  called  conceit  in 
poetry,  is  that  termination  of  Milton's  sonnet  on  dreaming 
of  his  deceased  wife  I — 

Bnt  oh,  as  to  embrace  me  nhe  inclined, 

I  vakcd ;  Bbe  Ged ;  aii<;i  da;  brought  liack  mj  niglit. 

We  wonder  that  so  good  and  cordial  a  critic  as  Warton 
should  think  this  a  mere  conceit  on  hia  blindness.  An 
allusion  to  his  blindness  may  or  may  not  be  involved  in  it ; 
but  the  sense  of  retuming  shadow  on  the  mind  is  quite  true 
to  nature  on  such  oocaaions,  sad  must  have  been  experienced 
by  every  one  who  has  lost  a  person  dear  to  him.  There  is  n 
beautiful  sonnet  by  Camoena  on  a  aJmilftr  occasion;  a  small 
canzone  by  Sanazzaro,  which  ends  with  saying,  thatalthough 
he  waked  and  missod  his  lady's  hand  in  his,  he  still  tried  to 
cheat  himself  by  keeping  his  eyes  shut;  and  three  divine 
dreams  of  Laura  by  Petrarch. 

But  we  must  be  cautious  how  we  even  think  of  the  poets 
on  this  most  poetical  subject,  or  we  shall  write  three  articles 
instead  of  one.  As  it  is,  we  have  not  left  ourselves  room 
for  some  veiy  agreoable  dreams,  which  we  meant  to  have 
token  between  these  our  gallant  and  imaginative  sheets. 
They  must  be  interrupted,  as  they  are  too  apt  to  be,  like 
the  young  lady's  in  "  The  Adventures  of  a  Lapdog,"  who, 
blushing  divinely,  had  just  uttered  the  words,  "  Jly  lord, 
I  nm  wholly  yours,"  when  she  was  awaked  by  the  jumping 
up  of  that  officious  little  puppy. 
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A  HUMAN  ANIMAL,  AND  THE  OTHER 
EXTEEME. 

[The  Indicator,  November  8,  1820.) 
We  met  the  other  day  with  the  deecription  of  an  animal  of 
(]uality,  in  a  Biographical  Dictionary  that  was  published  in 
the  year  1767,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  and 
Bpirited  publications  of  the  kind  that  we  remember  to  have 
seen.  The  writer  doee  not  give  hia  authority  for  this 
particular  memoir  [of  the  Hon.  William  Hasttngsl,  eo  that 
it  was  probably  furniebed  from  bia  own  knowledge ;  but 
that  the  account  is  a  true  one,  is  evident.  Indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  eccentricities  of  prudence  which 
ratber  lean  to  the  side  of  an  excess  of  instinct,  it  is  but  an 
individual  description  referring  to  a  numerous  class  of  tb© 
same  nature  tbat  once  flourished  witb  horn  and  hound  in 
this  country,  and  Bpccimens  of  which  are  no  doubt  to  be 
found  here  and  there  still,  especially  towards  the  nort.h. 
The  title  we  put  at  the  bead  ia  not  quite  correct  and  ex- 
clusive enough  as  a  definition  ;  since,  pro])erly  speaking,  wo 
lordd  of  the  creation  are  all  human  animals ;  but  the  mere 
animal,  or  living  and  breathing,  faculty  is  united  in  us 
more  or  less  with  intellect  and  sentiment ;  and  of  these 
refinements  of  the  perception,  few  bipeds  that  have  arrived 
at  the  dignity  of  a  coat  and  boots  have  partaken  so  little  as 
the  noble  eqnire  before  ua. 

It  is  very  clear  that  this  worthy  personage  was  nothing 
more  than  a  kind  of  beaver  or  biidger  in  human  shape. 
We  imngine  him  haunting  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
lived  tike  a  pet  ci'eature,  who  bad  acquired  a  certain 
Egyptian  godtihlp  among  the  natives :  now  hunting  for  his 
fish,  DOW  for  bis  flesh,  now  fawning  after  his  uncouth 
fashion  upon  a  pretty  girl,  and  now  snarling  and  contesting 
a  point  with  bis  cats.  We  imagine  him  the  animal  prin- 
ciple personified;  a  symbol  on  horseback ;  a  jolly  dog  sit- 
ting upright  at  dinner,  like  a  hieroglyphic  on  a  pedestal. 

Buffon  baa  a  subtle  answer  to  those  who  argue  for  the 
rationality  of  bees.  He  saya,  that  the  extreme  order  of 
their  proceedings,  and  the  undeviating  apparent  fore- 
thought with  which  thoy  even  anticipate  and  provide  for  a 
certain  geometrical  necessity  in  a  part  of  the  structure  of 
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tlieir  Lives,  are  only  ndditionalproofsof  the  forco  of  instinct. 
They  have  an  instiuct  for  the  order,  and  an  instinct  for  tho 
anticipation ;  and  they  prove  that  it  is  not  reason,  by  never 
striking  out  anything  new  or  diflerent.  The  same  thing  is 
observnblo  in  our  human  animal.  Wliat  would  be  reason 
or  choice  in  another  man,  is  justly  to  be  tiet  down  in  him  to 
poverty  of  ideas.  If  Tasso  had  been  asked  the  reason  of  bis 
always  wearing  black,  he  would  probably  have  Burprised  the 
inquirer  by  a  series  of  quaint  and  deep  observations  on 
colour,  and  dignity,  and  melancholy,  and  the  darkness  of 
his  fate ;  bat  if  Petrarch  or  Boccaccio  had  discussed  the 
matter  with  him,  he  might  have  changed  it  t«  purple.  A 
lady,  in  the  same  mnniior,  wears  black,  because  it  suits  her 
complexion,  or  is  elegant  at  all  times,  or  because  it  is  at 
once  piquant  and  superior.  But  in  spring  she  may  cbooso 
to  put  on  the  colours  of  the  season,  and  in  summer  to 
be  gaudier  with  the  butterfly.  Our  squire  had  an  instinct 
towards  the  colour  of  green,  because  he  saw  it  about  him. 
He  took  it  from  what  ho  lived  in,  like  a  chameleon,  and 
never  changed  it,  because  he  could  live  in  no  other  sphere. 
We  see  that  his  green  suit  was  never  worth  five  pounds; 
:.vnd  nothing,  we  dare  say,  could  have  induced  bim  to  let  it 
mount  up  to  tliat  sum.  He  would  have  it  grow  upon  bim, 
if  he  could,  like  a  green  monkey.  Thus,  again,  with  his 
bowling-green.  It  was  not  penuriousness  that  hindered  him 
fi-om  altering  it ;  but  he  had  no  more  idea  of  changing  the 
place  than  the  place  itself.  As  change  of  habit  is  frightful 
to  some  men,  from  vivacity  of  affection  or  imagination,  and 
the  strnngeness  which  they  anticipate  in  the  novelty,  so  he 
was  never  tempted  out  of  a  custom,  Itecauso  he  had  no  idea 
of  anything  else.  He  would  no  more  think  of  altering  the 
place  he  burrowed  in  than  a  tortoise  or  a  wild  rabbit.  He 
was  /tra  nntrirre — a  reguliir  beast  of  prey ;  though  ha 
mingle<l  something  of  the  generosity  of  the  lion  with  the 
lurking  of  the  fox  and  tho  miscbievous  sporting  of  the  cat. 
He  would  let  other  animals  feed  with  him,  only  warning 
them  off  occasionally  with  that  switch  of  his,  instead  of  a 
claw.  He  liad  the  same  liberality  of  instinct  towards  the 
young  of  other  creatures  as  we  see  in  the  hen  and  the  goat. 
He  would  take  cure  of  their  eggs,  if  he  had  a  mind  ;  or 
furnish  tliem  with  milk.  His  veiy  body  was  badger-liko. 
It  was  ■■  very  low,  very  strong,  and  very  acti'.e  ;  "  and  he 
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liad  ft  coai-sc  foil  o[  liair.  A  good  honsr.vifo  might  evi- 
dently call  his  Isouso  a  kennol,  without  being  nbitsive. 
What  the  ladies  of  the  Huntingdon  family  thought,  if  ever 
they  came  to  it,  we  do  not  know ;  but  next  to  hearing  auch 
a  fellow  as  Squire  Westei-n  talk,  must  have  been  the  horror 
of  his  human  kindred  in  treading  those  menageries,  hia  halt 
and  parlour. 

Then  the  marrow-bones,  the  noise,  and,  to  a  delicate 
ankle,  the  sense  of  danger !  Conceive  a  timid  stranger,  not 
very  welcome,  obliged  to  pass  through  the  great  hall.  The 
whole  animal  world  is  up.  The  well-mouthed  hounds  begin 
barking,  the  mastiff  bny.s,  the  terriers  snap,  the  hawks  sidle 
and  stiire,  the  poultry  gobble,  the  cats  growl  and  up  with 
their  backs.  At  last,  the  Hastings  makes  his  appearance, 
and  laughs  Uke  n  goblin. 

Three  things  ore  spo  daily  observable  In  our  hero:  first, 
tlmt  his  religion  as  well  as  literature  was  ao  entirely  con- 
fined to  faith  ns  to  allow  him  to  turn  his  household  chapel 
into  a  larder,  and  do  anything  else  he  pleased,  short  of  not 
ranking  the  Bible  and  "  Book  of  Martyra  "  with  his  other 
fixtures ;  second,  that  he  carried  the  prudential  instinct 
above  mentioned  to  a  pitch  very  unusual  in  a  country 
squire,  who  can  rarely  refrain  from  making  estroincs  meet 
with  humanity  in  this  instance  ;  and  third,  that  bis  prono- 
ness  to  the  animal  part  of  love,  never  finding  him  in  a 
condition  to  l)o  so  brutal  as  drinking  renders  a  gallant  of 
this  sort,  left  himself  as  well  as  otheis  in  sufficient  gond- 
humour,  not  only  to  get  him  forgiven  by  the  females,  but 
to  act  kindly,  and  be  tolerated  by  the  men.  He  was  as 
temperat-e  in  his  liquor  as  one  of  his  cats,  just  drinking  to 
,  quench  his  thirst,  and  leaving  off  when  ho  had  enough. 
This  perhaps  wns  piirtly  owing  to  his  rank,  which  did  not 
render  it  necessary  to  his  importance  to  be  emulous  with 
his  bottle  among  squires.  As  to  some  grave  questions 
connected  with  the  promiscuous  nature  of  his  amours,  an 
animal  bo  totally  given  up  to  his  instincts  as  he  was,  both 
selfish  and  social,  can  hardly  lie  held  responsible  npou  such 
points ;  though  they  ore  worth  (he  consideration  of  those 
who  in  their  old  age  undertake  to  be  moral  as  well  as 
profligate.  If  Mr.  Hastings's  notion  was  good  and  even 
useful,  so  far  as  it  shov/ed  the  natural  good-humour  of  that 
passion  in  human  beings,  where  sickness  or  jcilousy  is  cutof 
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the  question,  in  every  other  roKiM:rt  it  was  ns  poor  and  paltry 
as  can  be.  There  Riis  not  a.  single  idea  in  it  beyond  one  of 
his  houndd.  It  was  entirely  gross  and  Biiperfici.il,  without 
Bcntiment,  without  choice,  without  a  thousand  RensatJons  of 
pleasure  and  the  return  of  it,  without  the  least  perception 
of  a  beauty  beyond  the  mere  absence  of  age.  The  meet 
idiotical  ncold  in  the  village,  "  under  forty,"  was  to  him 
a  desirable  object.  The  most  lovable  woman  in  the  world, 
above  it,  waa  lost  upon  him.  Such  lovers  do  not  even 
enjoy  the  charms  they  suppose.  They  do  not  see  a  twentieth 
part  of  its  very  eztemal  graces.  They  criticize  beauty  in 
the  language  of  a  horse  jockey  ;  and  the  jockey,  or  the  horse 
himself,  knows  just  as  much  about  it  as  they. 

In  short,  to  be  candid  on  all  sides  with  the  very  earthly 
memory  of  the  Hon.  William  Hastings,  we  took  npon  a 
person  of  his  description  to  be  a  very  good  specimen  of  the 
animal  part  of  human  nature,  and  chiefly  on  this  account, 
that  the  animal  preserves  its  health.  There  indeed  it  has 
Eomething  to  say  for  it^^elf ;  nor  must  wo  conceal  our 
petBuasion  that  upon  this  ground  alone  Mr.  Hastings  must 
nave  had  sensations  in  the  course  of  bis  life  which  many  an 
intellectual  person  might  envy.  If  faia  perceptions  were  of 
a  vague  sort,  they  nmat  have  been  exquisitely  clear  and 
unalloyed.  He  must  have  had  all  the  pleasure  from  the 
sunshine  and  the  fresh  air  that  a  healthy  body  without 
a  mind  in  it  can  have;  and  wb  may  guess,  from  the  days 
of  childhood,  what  those  feelings  may  resemble,  in 
their  pleasantness  as  well  as  vaguenesH.  At  the  age  of 
ahundred  he  was  able  to  read  and  write  without  spectacles; 
not  bett«r,  perhaps,  than  he  did  at  fifteen,  but  ns  well.  At 
a  hundred,  he  was  truly  an  old  boy,  and  no  more  thought 
of  putting  on  spectacles  than  an  engle.  Why  should  he  t 
His  blood  had  run  clear  for  a  century  with  exercise  and 
natural  living.  He  had  not  baked  it  black  and  "  heavy 
thick  "  over  a  fire,  and  dimmed  the  windows  of  his  percep- 
tion with  the  smoke. 

But  he  wanted  a  soul  to  turn  his  perceptions  to  their 
proper  account  1  He  did  so.  Lat  us  then,  who  see  more 
than  he  did,  contrive  to  see  fair-play  between  body  and 
mind.  It  is  by  observing  the  separate  extremes  of  per- 
fection, to  which  body  and  mind  may  arrive,  in  those  who  do 
not  know  how  to  unite  both,  that  we  may  learn  how  to  pro- 
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duce  a  human  being  more  enviable  eithi^r  than  the  healthiest 
of  fos-bunters  or  tbe  most  unearthly  of  Raints.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  same  ancient  family  which,  among 
the  variety  and  fineness  of  its  productions,  put  forth  this 
specimen  of  bodily  humanity,  edified  the  world  not  long 
after  with  as  complete  a  epecimen  of  the  other  half  of 
human  nature.  Mr.  William  Hastingii'a  soul  seems  to  have 
come  too  late  for  his  body,  and  to  have  remained  afterwards 
upon  earth  in  the  shape  of  his  fair  kinswoman,  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Hastings,  daughter  of  TheophUus,  seventh  £arl 
of  Huntingdon.  An  account  of  her  follows  that  of  her 
animal  kinsman,  and  ia  a  most  extraordinary  contrast. 
This  is  the  Indy  who  is  celebrated  by  Sir  Richard  Steele  in 
tbe  Taller,  under  the  name  of  Aspnsia — a  title  which  must 
have  startled  her  a  little.  But  with  the  elegance  of  the 
panegyric  she  would  have  found  it  hard  not  to  he  pleased, 
notwithstanding  her  modesty.  "  These  ancients  would  be 
as  much  astonished  to  see  in  the  same  age  so  illuEtrious 
a  pattern  to  oil  who  love  things  praiseworthy  as  the  divine 
Asposia.  Methinka  I  now  see  her  walking  in  her  garden 
like  our  first  parent,  with  unaffected  charms,  before  beauty 
had  spectatoi's,  and  bearing  celestial,  conscious  virtue  in 
her  aspect.  Her  countenance  is  the  lively  picture  of  her 
mind,  which  is  the  seat  of  honour,  truth,  compassion  know- 
ledge, and  innocence — 

There  dwells  the  scorn  of  vice,  and  pity  too. 

In  the  midst  of  the  most  ample  fortune,  and  veneration  of 
all  that  beheld  and  knew  her,  without  the  least  affectation, 
she  consults  retirement,  the  contemplation  of  her  own 
being,  and  that  Supreme  Power  which  bestowed  it.  With- 
out the  learning  of  schools,  or  knowledge  of  a  long  course 
of  arguments,  she  goes  on  in  a  i^teody  course  of  un- 
interrupted piety  and  virtue,  and  adds  to  the  severity  and 
privacy  of  tbe  lost  age  all  the  freedom  and  ease  of  thin. 
The  language  and  mien  of  a  Court  she  is  possessed  of  in  the 
highofit  degree ;  but  the  simplicity  and  humble  thoughts  of 
a  cottage  are  her  more  welcome  entertainments.  Astasia 
B  a  female  philosopher,  who  does  pot  only  live  up  to  the 
resignation  of  the  most  retired  lives  of  the  ancient  sages, 
but  also  to  tbe  schemes  and  plans  which  they  thought  b^u- 
tiful,  though  inimitable." 
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This  charnctor  was  written  u'lien  Lady  Elizabeth  was 
twenty-cigLt.  Hho  passed  the  i-ust  of  her  life  agiecally  to 
it,  itilieving  families,  giving  annuities,  contributing  to  the 
mointciuince  of  eobools  and  university  scliclare,  and  all  the 
while  behaving  with  extraordiiiarj  generosity  to  ber  kin- 
dred, and  keeping  up  a  noble  cstabliiilimont. 

It  seems  pi'etty  clear  from  ell  accounts  that  this  noblo- 
heart«d  woman,  notwitbatimding  hor  beauty  and  sweet 
temper,  was  as  imperfect  a  specimen  of  the  comfortable  in 
body  019  her  kinsman  was  in  mind.  We  are  far  from 
meaning  to  prefer  his  state  of  existence.  We  confess, 
indeed,  that  there  ai-e  many  we  have  i-ead  of,  whom  we 
would  prefer  being,  to  the  most  saintly  of  solitary  spirits ; 
but  the  mere  reflection  of  the  good  which  I^dy  Elizabeth 
did  to  others  woul4  not  allow  us  a  moment's  hesitation,  if 
compelled  to  choose  between  inhabiting  her  infirm  tenement 
and  the  jolly  vacuity  of  the  Hon.  William.  He  was  all 
bodily  comfort;  she  was  all  mental  grace. 

What,  then,  ia  our  conclusion)  This:  that  the  proper 
point  of  humanity  lies  between  these  two  natures,  though 
not  at  equal  distances — the  greatest  possible  sum  of  happi- 
ness for  mankind  demanding  th&t  great  part  of  our 
pleasure  ehoitld  be  founded  in  that  of  others.  Those, 
however,  who  hold  rigid  theories  of  morality,  and  yet 
practise  them  not  {which  is  much  oftener  the  case  with 
such  theories  than  the  reverse),  must  take  care  how  they 
flatter  themseh'es  they  at  all  resemble  Lady  Elizabeth 
Hastings.  Their  extreme  diiTereDce  with  her  kinsman  is  a 
mere  cant,  to  which  all  the  privileged  selfishness  and 
sensuality  in  the  world  give  the  lie — all  the  pomps  and 
vanities,  nil  the  hatreds,  all  the  malignities,  all  the  eatings 
and  driokings,  such  aa  William  Hastings  himself  would 
have  been  ashamed  of.  In  fact,  their  real  instincts  are 
genei-ally  as  selfish  as  his,  though  in  other  shapes,  and 
much  less  agreeable  for  everybody.  When  cant  lives  as 
long  a  life  as  Uis,  or  as  good  a  one  as  bora,  it  will  be  worth 
attending  to.  Till  then,  the  beet  thing  to  advise  is,  neither 
to  bo  canting,  nor  merely  animal,  nor  over- spiritual ;  but 
to  endeavour  to  enjoy,  with  the  greatest  poesible  distribu- 
tion of  happiness,  all  the  faculties  we  receive  from  nature. 
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ON  THE  TALKING  OF  NONSENSE. 

(The  Indicator,  NovembBr  29,  iSjo.) 

TuEBE  is  no  greater  mibtoke  in  tliu  world  th.m  the  looking 
upon  every  xort  of  nonsense  as  want  of  eense.  Nonaeuee, 
in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word,  is  very  fond  of  bestowing  ita 
own  appelbtion,  particukrly  upon  w)iat  renders  other  per- 
sona agreeable.  But  noDsenee,  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
word,  is  a  very  sensible  thing  in  ita  season;  and  ia  only 
confounded  with  the  other  by  people  of  a  Bbttllow  gravity, 
who  cannot  afford  to  joke. 

These  gentlemen  live  upon  credit,  and  would  not  have  it 
inquired  into.  They  are  perpetual  beggars  of  the  question. 
They  are  grave,  not  because  tliey  think,  or  foel  the  contrast 
of  mirth,  for  then  they  would  feel  the  mirth  itself ;  but 
because  gravity  is  their  safest  mode  of  behaviour.  They 
must  keep  their  minds  sitting  still,  because  tbey  ore  inca- 
pable of  a  motion  that  is  not  awkward.  They  are  waxen 
images  among  the  living;  the  deception  is  undone  if  the 
others  stir;  or  hollow  vessels  covered  up,  which  may  be 
token  for  full  ones;  the  collision  of  wit  jara  against  them, 
and  strikes  but  their  hollowness. 

In  fact,  the  difference  between  nonsense  not  worth 
talking,  and  uonsense  worth  it,  is  simply  this:  the  former 
ia  the  result  of  a  want  of  ideas,  the  Ifitter  of  a  superabun- 
dance of  thorn.  This  is  remarkably  esemplified  by  Swift's 
"  Polite  Conversation,"  in  which  the  dialogue,  though  in- 
tended to  be  a  tissue  of  the  greatest  nonsense  in  request 
with  shallow 'merriment,  is  in  reality  full  of  ideas,  and  many 
of  them  very  humorous ;  but  then  they  are  all  commonplace, 
and  have  been  said  bo  often,  that  the  thing  uppermost  in 
your  mind  is  the  inability  of  the  speakers  to  utter  a  sentence 
of  their  own ;  they  have  no  ideas  at  all.  Many  of  the 
jokes  and  similes  in  that  treatise  are  still  the  current  coin 
of  the  shallow;  though  thoy  ore  now  pretty  much  confined 
to  gossips  of  an  inferior  order,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
lower  classes. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlio  wildest  rattling,  as  it  is  called,  in 
which  men  of  sense  find  entertainment,  consists  of  nothing 
but  a  quick  and  oiiginal  succession  of  ii.bas— a  finding,  as 
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it  were,  of  sometliing  in  nothing — a  rapid  turning  of  the 
hearer's  mind  to  some  new  phase  of  thought  and  sparkling 
imageiy.  The  man  of  shallow  gravity,  besides  an  aneasy 
half-consciousness  that  he  has  nothing  of  the  sort  about  htm, 
is  too  dull  of  perception  to  see  the  delicate  links  betweeo 
one  thought  and  another ;  and  he  takes  that  for  a  mere 
chaos  of  laughing  jargon,  in  which  finer  apprehensions  per- 
ceive as  much  delightful  association  as  men  of  musical  taste 
do  in  the  most  tricksome  harmonies  and  accompaniments  of 
Mozart  or  Beethoven.  Between  such  gravity  and  such 
mirth  there  is  as  much  difference  as  between  the  driest  and 
dreariest  psalmody,  and  that  exquisite  laughing  trio — 
"  E  voi  Hdete  " —  which  is  sung  in  "  Cosl  fan  tutte."  A. 
Quaker's  coat  and  a  garden  are  not  more  dissimilar;  nor  & 
denth-bol  .'and  the  birds  aft^jr  a  sunny  shower. 

It  is  on  such  occasions,  indeed,  that  we  enjoy  the  perfec- 
tion of  what  is  agreeable  in  humanity — the  harmony  of 
mind  and  body — intellect  and  animal  spirits.  Accordingly, 
the  greatest  geniuses  appear  to  have  been  proficients  in  this 
kind  of  nonsense,  and  to  have  delighted  in  dwelling  upon 
it  and  attributing  it  to  their  favourites.  Virgil  is  no 
joker,  but  Homer  is;  and  there  is  the  same  difference 
between  their  heroes,  ^neas  and  Achilles,  the  latter  of 
whom  is  also  a  player  on  the  harp.  Venus,  the  most 
delightful  of  the  goddesses,  is  Philommeides,  the  laughter- 
loving;  an  epithet,  by-the-hy,  which  might  give  a  good 
hint  to  a  number  of  very  respectable  ladies,  "who  love  their 
lords,"  but  who  are  too  apt  to  let  ladies  less  respectable  run 
away  with  them.  Horace  represents  Pleasantry  as  flutter- 
ing about  Venus  in  company  with  Cupid — 
Qaem  Jocui  clrcnmvolat,  et  Capido ; 

and  these  are  followed  hy  Youth,  the  enjoyer  of  animal 
spirits,  and  by  Mercury,  the  god  of  Persuasion.  There  is 
the  same  difference  between  Tasso  and  Ariosto  as  between 
Virgil  and  Homer;  that  is  to  say,  the  latter  proves  his 
greater  genius  by  a  completer  and  more  various  hold  on  the 
feelings,  and  has  not  only  a  fresher  spirit  of  Nature  about 
him,  but  a  truer,  because  a  happier ;  for  the  want  of  this 
enjoyment  is  at  once  a  defect  and  a  deterioration.  It  is 
more  or  less  a  disease  of  the  blood  ;  a  falling  off  from  the 
pure  and   uncontradicted  hlithesomeness  of  childhood;  a 
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hamfering  of  tho  mind  with  the  altered  nerves;  dust 
gathered  ir  tho  watch,  and  perplexing  our  pufistng  hours. 

It  may  bo  thought  a  bcfiging  of  the  question  to  mention 
Anacreon,  Kince  ho  made  an  absolute  business  of  mirth  and 
enjoyment,  and  sat  down  system nticnlly  to  iaugh  as  well  aa 
to  drink.  But  on  that  very  acoouot,  perhaps,  bis  case  is 
Btill  more  in  point ;  and  Plato,  one  of  the  gravest,  but  not 
the  shallowest,  of  philosophers,  gave  him  the  title  of  the 
Wise,  The  disciple  of  Socrates  appears  also  to  have  been 
R  great  enjoyer  of  Aristophanes;  and  the  divine  Socrates 
himself  was  a  wit  and  a  joker. 

But  tho  divine  Slia.kBpear» — the  man  to  whom  we  go  for 
everything,  and  are  sure  to  find  it,  grave,  melancholy,  or 
merry — what  said  he  to  this  exijuisito  kind  of  nonsense) 
Perhaps  next  to  his  passion  for  detecting  nature,  and  over- 
informing  it  with  poetry,  he  took  delight  in  pursuing  & 
joke;  and  the  lowest  scenes  of  bis  in  this  way  say  more  to 
men  whose  faculties  are  fresh  about  them,  and  who  prefer 
eDJo3rment  to  criticism,  than  the  most  doting  of  commen- 
tatoi-8  can  find  out.  They  are  instancc«  of  his  animal 
spirits,  of  his  sociality,  of  lus  passion  for  giving  and  receiv- 
ing pleasure,  of  his  enjoyment  of  something  wiser  than 
wisdom. 

The  greatest  favourites  of  Shakspeare  are  made  to 
resemble  himself  in  this  particular.  Hamlet,  Mercutio, 
Touchstone,  Jaqucs,  Richard  the  Third,  and  FalstafT, 
"  inimitable  FnlHtafT,"  are  all  men  of  wit  and  humour,  modi- 
fied according  to  their  difiereot  temperaments  or  circum- 
Etances ;  some  from  health  and  spirits,  others  from  sociality, 
others  from  a  contrast  with  their  very  melancholy.  Indeed, 
melancholy  itself,  with  the  profoundest  intellects,  will  rarely 
be  found  to  bo  anything  else  than  a  sickly  temperament^ 
induced  or  otherwise,  preying  in  its  turn  upon  the  disap- 

E Dinted  expectation  of  pleasure ;  upon  the  contradiction  of 
opes,  which  this  world  is  not  made  tj  realize,  though,  let 
as  never  forget,  it  is  made,  aa  they  themselves  prove,  to 
suggest.  Some  of  Sbakspeare's  characters,  as  Mercutio  and 
Benedick,  are  almost  entirely  made  up  of  wit  and  animal 
spirits;  and  delightful  fellows  they  are,  and  ready,  from 
their  very  state,  to  perform  the  most  serious  and  manly 
offices.  Most  of  his  women,  too,  have  an  abundance  of 
natural  vivncity.     Desdemona  herself  is  so  pleasant  of  inter- 
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course  in  evary  way,  tbat,  upon  the  principle  of  the  respect- 
able iiniirf.ii.lrBH  above  meDtioned,  the  Moor,  when  he  grows 
jealous,  is  tempted  to  think  it  a  proof  of  her  want  of 
honestf .  But  we  must  make  Shakepeare  epeak  for  himself, 
or  we  diall  not  know  how  to  be  silent  on  this  subject.  What 
a  description  is  that  which  he  gives  of  a  man  of  mirth — of 
a  mirth,  too,  which  he  has  expressly  stated  to  he  within  the 
limit  of  what  is  becoming  1  It  is  in  "  Love's  Labour's 
Lost:"— 

A  merrier  man. 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
1  never  spent  an  hour's  tAlk  withal. 
His  eye  begete  ocpaslon  for  his  wit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch. 
The  other  turns  to  a  nurth-moving  jest ; 
Which  his  fair  tongue,  conceit's  expositor. 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  wordl. 
That  aged  ears  play  tmaat  at  his  tales, 
And  yoDDger  hearings  are  qnite  ravished ; 
So  sweet  and  volnble  i«  his  disconrse. 

We  have  been  led  into  those  reflections,  partly  to  intro- 
duce the  conclusion  of  this  article ;  partly  from  being  very 
fond  of  a  joke  ourselves,  and  so  making  our  self-love  as 
proud  as  possible;  and  partly  from  having  spent  some  most 
agreeable  hours  the  other  evening  with  a  company,  the 
members  of  which  had  all  the  right  to  be  grave  and  dis- 
agreeable that  rank  and  talent  are  supposed  to  confer,  and 
yet,  from  the  very  best  senee  or  forgotfulness  of  both,  were 
as  lively  and  entertaining  to  each  other  as  boys.  Not  one 
of  them,  perhaps,  but  had  his  cares — one  or  two,  of  no 
ordinary  description;  but  what  then)  These  are  the 
moments,  if  we  can  take  atlvantage  of  them,  when  sorrows 
are  shared,  even  unconsciouBly ;  moments,  when  melancholy 
intermits  her  fever,  and  hope  takes  a  leap  into  enjoyment ; 
when  the  pilgrim  of  life,  if  he  cannot  lay  aside  his  burden, 
forgets  it  in  meeting  his  follows  about  a  fountain,  and 
soothes  his  weariness  and  his  resolution  with  the  sparkling 
fdght,  and  the  noise  of  the  freshness. 

To  come  to  our  anticlimax,  for  such  we  are  afraid  it  must 
be  called  after  all  this  grave  sentiment  and  mention  of 
authorities.  The  following  dialogue  is  the  snbstance  of  a 
joke,  never  meant  for  its  present  place,  that  was  started  the 
other  day  upon  a  late  publication.     The  name  of  the  book 
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it  is  not  necessary  to  mention,  especially  as  it  was  pro- 
nonnced  to  be  one  of  the  driest  that  had  appeared  for  years. 
We  cannot  answer  for  the  sentences  being  put  to  their 
proper  speakers.  The  friends  whom  we  value  most  happen 
to  be  great  hunters  in  this  way ;  and  the  reader  may  look 
upon  the  thing  as  a  specimen  of  a  joke  run  down,  or  of  the 
sort  of  nonsense  above  mentioned ;  so  that  be  will  take  due 
care  how  he  professes  not  to  relish  it.  We  must  also  adver- 
tise him,  that  a  proper  quantity  of  giggling  and  laughter 
must  be  suppoited  to  be  interspersed,  till  towards  the  end 
it  gradually  becomes  too  great  to  go  on  with. 

A.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  book  t 

B.  Never,  in  all  my  life.    It's  as  dry  as  a  dup. 

A.  Aa&  cbip)    A  chip's  a  slice  of  orange  to  it. 

B.  Ay,  or  a  wet  sponge. 

A-  Or  a  cup  in  a  currant  tort. 

B.  Ah,  ha;  so  it  is.  You  feel  as  if  you  were  fingering  a 
brickbat. 

A.  It  mokes  you  feel  dust  in  the  eyes. 

B,  It  is  impossible  to  shed  a  tear  over  it.  The  lachrymal 
organs  are  dried  up. 

A,  If  you  shut  it  hastily,  it  is  like  clapping  together  a 
pair  of  fresh-cleaned  gloves. 

B.  Before  you  have  got  far  in  it,  you  get  up  to  look  at 
your  tongue  in  a  gla&s. 

A.  It  absolutely  makes  you  thirsty. 

B.  Yes.  Tf  you  take  it  up  at  breakfast,  you  drink  four 
cups  instead  of  two, 

A.  At  page  30  you  call  for  beer. 

B.  They  say  it  made  a  Reviewer  take  to  drinking. 

A.  They  have  it  lying  on  the  table  at  inns  to  make  yot) 
drink  double.  The  landlord  says  "  A  new  book,  sir,"  and 
goes  out  to  order  two  neguses. 

B.  It  dries  up  everything  so,  it  has  ruined  the  draining 


A.  There  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  forbid  people's  padt> 
ing  a  vintner's  with  it  in  their  pockets. 

B.  The  Dutch  subscribed  for  it  to  serve  them  instead  of 
dykes. 
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THE  SACRED  CORNER  OF  PISA. 
{The  Liberal,  Ko.  i,  1821.) 
I  KKOW  not  wbether  my  first  sensation  at  the  eight  of  tht. 
Leaning  Tower  was  admiration  of  its  extreme  beauty,  or 
astonishment  at  ita  poeture.  Its  beauty  has  never  been 
sufficiently  pnused.  Ita  overhanging  seems  to  menace  the 
houses  beneath  it  with  destruction.  The  inchnation  is 
fourteen  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular.  We  are  amazed 
that  people  should  build  houses  underneath  it,  till  we 
recollect  that  it  has  probably  stood  thus  ever  since  it  was 
built — that  is  to  say,  for  nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty  years ; 
and  that  habit  reconciles  us  to  anything.  Something  of  a 
curve  backwards  ia  given  to  it.  The  structure  vran  begun 
by  a  German  artist,  William  of  Icspruck,  and  finished  by 
Italians.  Several  other  towers  in  Pisa,  including  the 
Observatory,  have  a  manifest  inclination,  owing  to  the  same 
cause — the  sinkiDg  of  the  soil,  which  is  light,  sandy,  and 
full  of  springs. 

Upon  reflection,  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  book,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  after  all,  that  the  inclina- 
tion of  tliis  famous  tower  so  much  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
must  have  taken  place  long  after  it  was  completed ;  that  it 
was  left  standing  as  it  does,  after  long  and  anxious  watching 
for  the  consequences ;  and  that  anything  which  architecture 
may  have  done  by  way  of  counteraction,  could  only  have 
ensued  upon  experience  of  the  tower's  safety. 

With  regard  to  the  company  in  which  it  stands,  let  the 
reader  imagine  a  broad  grass-walk,  standing  in  the  solitary 
part  of  a  country  town.  Let  him  suppose  at  one  end  of  this 
walk  the  Leaning  Tower,  with  a  row  of  small  but  elegant 
houses  right  under  the  inclination,  and  looking  down  the 
grass-plot ;  the  Baptistery,  a  rotunda,  standing  by  itself  at 
the  opposite  end ;  the  public  hospital,  an  extremely  neat  and 
quiet  building,  occupying  the  principal  length  of  the  rood 
which  borders  the  grase-plot  on  one  side ;  on  the  other  side, 
and  on  the  grass  itself,  the  cathedral,  stretching  between  the 
Leaning  Tower  and  the  Baptistery ;  and  lastly,  at  the  back 
of  the  cathedral,  and  visible  between  the  openings  at  its  two 
ends,  the  Campo  Santo  (Holy  Field)  or  burial-gi-ound,  walled 
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in  w^th  [arab'ci  cloisters  full  of  the  oldest  paintings  in  Italy. 
All  these  buildings  are  detached ;  they  all  stand  in  a  free, 

open  fiitoation ;  they  all  look  as  if  they  were  built  but  a 
year  ago ;  they  are  all  of  marble ;  the  whole  place  ib  kept 
eitremely  clean — the  veiy  grass  in  a  state  of  greenness  not 
common  to  turf  in  the  south;  aad  there  are  trees  looking  upon 
it  over  a  wall  neit  the  Baptistery.  Let  the  reader  add  to 
this  scene  a  few  boys  playing  about,  all  ready  to  answer  your 
questions  in  pure  Tuscan — women  occasionally  passing  with 
veils  or  bure  heads,  or  now  and  then  a  couple  of  friars ;  and 
though  finer  individual  sights  may  bo  found  in  the  world,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  come  upon  an  assemblage  of  objects  more 
rich  in  their  combination. 

The  Baptistery  b  a  large  rotunda,  richly  carved,  and 
apprupiiated  solely  to  the  purpose  after  which  it  was 
christened.  It  is  ia  a  mixed  style,  and  was  built  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Forsyth,  who  is  deep  in  arches  and 
polygons,  objects  to  the  crowd  of  unnecessary  columns ;  to 
the  "  hideous  tunnel  which  conceals  the  fine  swell  of  the 
cupola ; "  and  to  the  appropriation  of  so  large  an  edifice 
to  a  christening.  The  "  tunnel  "  may  deserve  his  "  wrath ;" 
but  his  architectural  learning  sometimes  behaves  as  ill  as  the 
tunnel.  It  obscures  his  better  taste.  A  cbrlstening,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  good  Catholic,  is  at  least  as  important  an  object  as 
a  rotunda;  and  there  is  areligious  sentiment  (q  the  prof  osion 
with  which  ornament  is  heaped  upon  edifices  of  this  nature. 
It  forms  a  beauty  of  itself,  and  gives  even  mediocrity  a  sort 
of  abundance  of  intention  that  looks  like  the  wealth  of  genius. 
The  materials  take  leave  of  their  materiality,  and  crowd 
together  into  a  worship  of  their  own.  It  is  no  longer  "  let 
everything"  only  " that  has  two/A  praise  the  Lord;"  but 
let  everything  else  praise  Uim,  and  take  a  moaning  and  life 
accordingi)'.  Let  column  obscure  column,  as  in  a  multitude 
of  men;  let  arch  strain  upon  arch,  as  if  to  ascend  to  heaven ; 
let  there  be  infinite  details,  conglomerations,  niyttteries,  lights, 
darknesses ;  and  let  the  birth  of  a  new  soul  be  celebrated  in 
the  midst  of  all. 

The  cathedral  is  in  the  Greek  style  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a 
style  which  this  writer  thinks  should  rather  be  called  the 
Lombard,  "  as  it  appeared  in  Italy  first  under  the  Lombard 
princes."  He  says,  that  it  includes  "  whatever  was  grand  or 
beautiful  in  the  works  of  the  Middle  Ages ; "  and  that,  "  this 
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was  perhaps  the  noblest  of  them  all"  He  proceeds  to  find 
fault  with  certain  incongruities,  amongst  which  are  some 
remaioB  of  Pagan  sculpture  left  standing  in  a  Christian 
church;  but  he  enthusiasticall;  admires  the  pillars  of 
Oriental  granite  that  support  the  roof.  The  outaide  of  the 
building  consists  of  mere  heaps  of  marble,  mounting  by 
huge  stops  to  the  roof;  but  their  simplicity  as  well  as  size 
givee  them  a  new  sort  of  grandeur;  and  Mr.  Forsjth  has 
overlcfoked  the  exti-aordinarj  sculpture  of  the  bronze  doors, 
worthy  of  the  same  hand  that  made  those  others  at  Florence, 
which  Michael  Angelo  said  were  fit  to  be  the  gates  of 
Paradise.  It  is  divided  into  compai'tments,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  taken  from  Scripture.  The  relief  is  the  most 
graceful  and  masterly  conceivable ;  the  perspective  astonish- 
ing as  if  in  a  drawing,  and  equal  justice  is  done  to  the 
sharp  monstrosities  of  the  devil  with  his  bat-wings,  and  to 
the  gentle  graces  of  the  Saviour. 

The  crowning  glory  o£  Pisa  is  the  Campo  Santo.  I 
entered  for  the  first  time  at  twilight,  when  the  indistinct 
shapes,  colours,  and  antiquity  of  the  old  paintings  wonder- 
fully harmonized  with  the  nature  of  the  place.  I  chose  to 
go  towards  evening,  when  I  saw  it  again ;  and  though  the 
sunset  came  upon  me  too  fa^t  to  allow  me  to  see  all  the 
pictures  as  minutely  as  I  could  have  wished,  I  saw  enough 
to  warrant  my  giving  an  opinion  of  them ;  and  I  again  had 
the  pleasure  of  standing  in  the  spot  at  twilight.  It  is  an 
oblong  enclosure,  about  the  size  of  Stiatford  Place,  and 
surrounded  with  cloisters  wider  and  lighter  than  those  of 
Westminster.  At  least,  such  was  my  impression.  The 
middle  is  grassed  earth,  the  surface  of  which,  for  some 
depth,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Palestine  at  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  and  to  possess  the  virtue  of  decompos- 
ing bodies  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  The  tradition  is, 
that  Ubaldo  Lanfranchi,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  who  com- 
manded the  forces  contributed  by  his  countrymen,  brought 
the  earth  away  with  him  in  his  ships ;  but  though  such  a 
proceeding  would  not  have  been  impossible,  the  story  is  now, 
I  believe,  regarded  as  a  mere  legend.  The  decomposition  of 
the  bodies  might  have  been  ejected  by  other  means.  Persona 
are  buried  both  in  this  enclosure  and  in  the  cloisters,  but  - 
only  pei-sons  of  rank  or  celebi'ity.  Most  of  the  inscriptions, 
for  instanco(of  which  there  arc  some  hundreds, all  on  marble, 
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and  mixed  with  busts  and  figures),  ars  to  the  memory  of 
Pisans  in  the  rank  of  nobility ;  but  tliere  are  eeveral  also  to 
artists  and  men  of  letters.  The  most  interesting  grave  ia 
that  of  Benozzo,  <nie  of  the  old  painters,  who  lies  at  the  feet 
of  his  works. 

The  paintings  on  the  walls,  the  great  glory  of  Pisa,  are 
by  Orgagna,  Simon  Memmi,  Oiotto,  Bufialmaccx),  Bencozo, 
and  others — all  moi-e  or  less  renowned  by  illuBtrious  pens; 
all,  with  more  or  less  gusto,  the  true  and  reverend 
harbingers  of  the  greatest  painters  of  Italy.  Simon 
Memmi  is  the  artist  celebrated  by  Pettareh  for  his  portrait 
of  Laura;  BufTalmacco  is  the  mad  wag  (grave  enough  here) 
who  cuts  such  a  figure  in  the  old  Italian  aovels ;  and 
Oiotto,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  ia  the  friend  of  Dante, 
the  bander  down  of  his  likeness  to  posterity,  and  himself 
the  Dante  of  his  art,  without  the  drawbacks  of  satire  and 

It  would  be  a  simply  blind  injostice  to  the  Buperabun- 
dance  and  truth  of  conception  in  all  this  multitude  of 
Imagery  not  to  recogniie  the  real  inspirers  as  well  as 
harbingers  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  instead  of  con- 
fining the  honour  to  the  Masaccios  and  Feruginoe.  Th« 
UasaccioB  and  Femginos,  for  all  that  ever  I  saw,  meri- 
torious M  they  are,  are  no  more  to  be  compared  with  them 
than  the  sonneteers  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time  are  to  be 
compared  with  Chaucer.  Even  in  the  very  rudest  of  the 
pictures,  where  the  souls  of  the  dying  are  going  out  of  their 
mouths  in  the  shape  of  little  children,  there  are  passages 
not  unworthy  of  Dante  or  Michael  Angela — angela 
trembling  at  the  blowing  of  trumpets;  men  in  vain 
attempting  to  carry  their  friends  into  heaven ;  and  saints 
who  have  lived  ages  of  temperance,  sitting  in  calm  air 
upon  hills  far  above  the  progress  of  Death,  who  goes 
bearing  down  the  great,  the  luiurious,  and  the  young.  I'he 
picture  by  Titian  (or  Qiorgione),  in  which  he  has  repre- 
sented the  three  great  atoges  of  esistence,  bubble- blowing 
childhood,  love-making  manhood,  and  death-contemplating 
old  age,  ia  not  better  conceived,  and  hardly  better  made 
but,  than  some  of  the  designs  of  Orgagna  and  Qiotto. 

Since  I  have  beheld  the  Campo  Santo  I  have  enriched 
my  day-dreams  and  my  stock  of  the  admirable,  and  am 
thankful  thai  I  have  names  by  heart  to  which  T  owe 
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homage  ami  gratitude.  Giotto,  be  thou  one  to  me  here- 
after, of  a  kinJred  brcritj,  solidity,  and  statelineas,  with 
that  of  thy  friend  Dante,  and  far  happier !  Tender  and 
noble  Orgngna,  be  thou  blessed  fur  evei  beyond  the  happi- 
ness of  thine  own  hoaven  ! 


GEKOA  THE  8TTPERR 
(The  Libera',  No.  i.  1S23.) 

Genoa  is  truly  "  Genoa  the  Superb."  Its  finest  aspect  is 
from  the  sea,  and  from  the  sea  I  fiist  beheld  it.  Imagine 
a  glorious  amphitheatre  of  white  houses,  with  mountains  on 
each  side  and  at  the  back.  The  base  is  composed  of  the  city 
with  itfi  churches  and  shipping;  the  other  bouses  are  country 
seats,  looking  out,  one  above  the  other,  up  the  hill.  To  the 
left  ore  the  Alps  with  their  anowy  tops :  to  the  right,  and 
for  the  back,  are  the  Apennines.  This  is  Genoa.  It  ia 
situate  at  the  vety  angle  of  the  pointed  gulf,  which  is  called 
after  its  name,  and  which  presents  on  either  side,  as  you 
sail  up  it,  white  villages,  country  seats,  and  olive  groves. 

In  England  we  have  delicate  names  for  some  of  our  stivets 
and  alleys.  There  is  Love  Lane,  Maiden  Lane,  Garden 
Court,  Green  Arbour  Court,  iic.,  but  in  Italy  they  bent  us 
hollow.  Pisa  hos  not  only  Love  Street  and  Lily  Street,  but 
Beautiful  Ifidiee'  Lane,  and  the  Lane  of  the  Beautiful 
Towers.  In  Genoa,  after  passing  through  Goldsmith  Street, 
.  and  another  that  leads  up  from  it,  you  come  out  by  the 
post-office  upon  the  Piazza  delle  Fontane  Amorose — the 
Place  of  the  Amorous  Fountains.  There  is  a  magnificent 
mansion  in  it,  containing  baths;  and  another,  adorned  on 
the  outside  with  paintings  of  festive  women.  But  here  all 
the  houses  begin  to  be  magnificent  mansions,  and  you  again 
recognize  "  Geneva  la  Superba."  From  the  Piazza  dJelld 
Fontane  Amorose  you  turn  into  the  Strada  Nuova,  which 
leads  round  through  another  sumptuous  street  into  the 
Strada  Balbi,  fit,  says  Madame  de  Stael,  for  a  congresa  of 
kings.  The  three  streets  are  literally  a  succession  of  palaces 
on  each  side  of  the  way ;  and  these  palaces  are  of  costly 
architecture,  and  are  adoi'ned  inside  with  the  works  of  the 
Italian  masters.    Marble  is  lavished  everywhere.    It  b  like 
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a  Btreet  raised  by  Aladdin,  to  astonish  his  father-in-law,  the 
Bultan.  Yet  there  is  one  lamentable  deficiency.  Even 
these  streets  are  narrow.  I  do  not  think  the  Strad.i  Nuova 
is  wider  than  Bond  Street  tnlhout  tlie  pavements.  "A 
lane !  "  you  cry.  Yes,  a  laue  of  Whitehall^,  encrusted  with 
the  richest  architecture.  Imagine  how  much  the  buildings 
lose  by  this  confinement,  and  then  wonder  how  it  could 
have  taken  place.  The  alleged  reasou  u,  that  in  a  hot 
country  shade  is  wanted,  and  therefore  beauty  is  sacrificed 
to  utility.  But  the  reason  is  a  had  one :  for  porticos  might 
have  been  used,  as  at  Bologna,  and  the  street  made  so  wide 
as  to  render  the  disadvantage  to  the  architecture  a  compara- 
tive nothing.  The  circumstance  probably  originated  .  in 
some  reasoQB  connected  with  the  ground,  or  the  value  of  it, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  population  within  the  then  city 
walls.  Some  other  magnificent  streete,  built  subsequently, 
are  wider,  though  xtiil  a  good  deal  too  narrow.  The  Genoese 
have  fouad  out,  before  ourselves,  the  folly  of  calling  a  street 
New  Street ;  but  they  have  not  very  wisely  corrected  it  by 
naming  one  of  their  last,  iVetMsf  Street— Strada  NuoviBsima. 
Upon  this  principle,  they  must  call  the  next  street  they 
build,  Newer-than-all-street,  or  Extremely -uew-etreet,  or 
Ne  w  -  of -the-  vory-ne  west-description-street. 


THE  GLORY  OF  COLOUR  IN  ITALY. 
(Tlie  Ltberal,  Ho.  2,  1S33.) 

YO0  learn  for  the  Brst  time  in  this  Italian  climate,  what 
colours  really  are.  No  wonder  it  produces  painters.  An 
English  artist  of  any  enthusiasm  might  shed  tears  of 
vexation,  to  think  of  the  dull  medium  through  which  blue 
and  red  come  to  him  in  his  own  atmosphere,  compared  with 
this.  One  day  we  saw  a  boat  pass  us,  which  instantly 
reminded  us  of  Titian,  and  accounted  for  him  :  and  yet  it 
contained  nothing  but  an  old  boatman  in  a  red  cap,  and 
some  women  with  him  in  other  colours,  one  of  them  in  a 
bright  yellow  petticoat.  But  a  red  cap  in  Italy  goes  by 
you,  not  like  a  mere  cap,  much  less  anything  vulgar  or 
butcher-like,  but  like  what  it  is,  an  intense  specimen  of  tho 
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colour  of  red.  It  is  like  a  scarlet  bud  in  the  blufl  atmo- 
apliere.  The  old  boatman,  with  his  brown  hue,  his  white 
ehirt,  and  his  red  cap,  made  a  complete  picture;  and  so  did 
the  women  and  the  yellow  petticoat.  I  have  seen  pieces  of 
orange-coloured  silk  hanging  out  againat  a  wall  at  a  dyer's, 
which  gave  the  eye  a  pleasure  truly  sensual.  Borne  of  these 
boatmen  are  very  fine  men.  I  was  rowed  to  shore  one  day 
by  a  man  the  very  image  of  Kemble.  He  had  nothing  but 
his  shirt  on,  and  it  was  really  grand  to  see  the  mixed  power 
and  gracefulness  with  which  all  his  limbs  came  into  play  as 
he  pulled  the  oars,  occasionnlly  turning  hia  heroio  profile  to 
give  a  glance  behind  him  at  other  boata. 


THE  GIULI  THE. 

{The  Liberal,  No.  2,   i3i2.> 

Thx  GiuH  ZVa  (three  Juliuses,  so  called  from  a  head  of  one 
of  the  Fopee  of  that  name)  are  three  pieces  of  money, 
answering  to  about  fifteenpence  of  our  coin,  for  which  the 
Italian  poet,  Casti,  saya  he  was  pestered  from  day  to  day  by 
an  inexorable  creditor.  The  post  accordingly  had  his 
revenge  on  him,  and  incarcerated  the  man  in  immortal 
amber,  by  devoting  to  the  subject  no  leas  than  two  hundred 
eounets,  which  he  published  under  the  above  title.  The 
Abate  Gasti  19  known  to  the  English  public,  by  means  of 
Mr,  Stewai-t  Rose's  pleas&nt  abridgment,  as  the  author  of 
the  "Animali  Parlanti." 

The  work  before  us,  as  the  Plorentino  editor  observes,  is 
in  every  respact  unexceptionable.  He  informs  ua,  that 
it  is  not  liable  to  a  charge  brought  against  the  Abate's 
other  works,  of  baing  too  careless  in  point  of  style,  and  un- 
idiomatic.  Tho  Giuli  Tre,  according  to  him,  speak  the  true 
Italian  language ;  so  that  the  recommendation  they  bring 
with  them  to  foreigners  is  complete. 

The  fertility  of  fancy  and  learned  allusion,  with  which 
tho  author  has  written  his  two  hundred  sonnets  on  a  man 
coming  to  him  every  day  and  asking  him  for  Ttv  Giidi,  ie 
inferior  only  to  what  Butler  or  Marvell  might  have  made 
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of  it.    The  Tcry  recurrence  of  the  words  becomes  a  good 
joke. 

Nobody  that  we  have  met  with  in  Italy  could  resist  the 
mention  of  thetn.  The  priest  did  not  pretend  it.  The 
ladies  wei-e  glad  they  could  find  something  to  approve  in  a 

Cof  BO  erroneous  u  reputation.  The  man  of  the  world 
^hed  as  merrily  as  he  could.  The  patriot  was  happy  to 
relax  his  muBtnchios.  Even  the  bookseller,  of  whom  we 
bought  them,  laughed  with  a  real  laugh,  and  looked  into 
the  Dook  as  if  he  would  fain  have  mt  down  and  read  some 
of  it  with  us,  instead  of  going  on  with  his  buRinese. 

We  shall  notice  some  of  the  principal  sonnets  that  etruck 
us  throughout  the  work,  and  wish  we  could  touch  upon 
tbem  all,  partly  that  we  might  give  as  much  account  of  it  as 
possible,  and  partly  because  the  jest  is  concerned  in  showing 
to  what  a  length  it  is  carried. 

In  his  third  sonnet,  the  poet  requests  fables  and  dreams 
to  keep  their  distance. 

In  his  eighth,  hts  Creditor,  he  says,  ought  not  to  be 
astonished  at  his  always  returning  the  same  answer  to  bis 
demand  for  the  GtKli  Tre,  because  if  a  man  who  plays  the 
organ  or  the  hautboy  were  always  to  touch  the  same  notes, 
the  same  sounds  would  always  issue  forth. 

In  sonnet  thirteen,  the  poet  does  not  know  whether  there 
is  a  plurality  of  worlds,  or  whether  the  moon  is  inhabited, 
lie  is  inclined  to  doubt  whether  there  can  be  a  people  who 
had  not  Adam  for  their  father.  But  if  there  is,  he  longs 
to  go  up  there  and  live  among  them.  Nevertheless,  be 
fears  it  would  be  of  no  avail,  as  his  Creditor  would  get 
Father  Daniel  to  show  him  tlie  way,  and  come  after  him. 

In  sonnet  thirty-one,  he  Bays  that  when  an  act  has  been 
very  often  repeated,  the  organs  perform  it  of  their  own 
accord,  without  any  att«ntion  on  the  part  of  the  will. 
Thus  mules  go  home  to  the  stable,  and  parrots  bid  one  good 
morning ;  and  thus,  he  Eays,  the  Creditor  has  n  habit  of 
asking  him  for  the  Giuli  Tre,  and  he  has  a  habit  of  answer- 
ing, "  I  haven't  got  'em," 

In  sonnet  forty. one  he  says,  that  as  the  sun  with  his 
genial  energy  strikes  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  of 
Oolconda  and  Peru,  and  hardens  substances  there  into  gold 
and  gems,  so  the  hot  activity  of  hi»  Creditor  has  hardened 
tiie  poet's  heart,  till  at  length  it  has  produced  that  bard, 
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golden,  and  adamanUne  No  I  which  .has  rendered  the  GiuU 
Trt  precious. 

In  sonnet  forty-four,  he  Bays  that  be  was  OKver  yet  bound 
to  the  conjugal  yoke — a  yoke  which  is  as  pleasant  to  those 
who  have  it  not,  as  it  is  disagreeable  to  those  who  hare; 
but  that  if  he  were  married,  his  children  would  certainly 
resemble  the  proprietor  of  the  Gndi  Trt,  and  that  be 
should  see  Creditor- kins,  or  little  Creditors,  all  about  him 
— Credilorelli. 

In  sonnet  suventy-two,  he  says  that  if  a  man  has  a  little 
tumonr  or  scratch  on  his  leg  or  arm,  and  is  always  impa- 
tiently touching  it,  the  little  wound  will  become  a  gretit  one. 
So,  be  adds,  it  is  with  bis  debt  of  the  GtuH  Trt.  The  debt, 
be  allows,  is  in  itself  no  very  great  thing,  bnt  the  intolerable 
importunity  of  bis  Creditor  makes  it  a  very  considerable 

In  sonnet  seventy-nine  be  wishes  that  some  logician,  who 
undei-stands  the  art  of  pei-suading  people,  would  bo  chari- 
table enough  to  suggest  to  him  some  syllogism  or  other 
form  of  argument,  which  may  enable  bim  to  prove  to  his 
Creditor  the  impossibility  of  paying  money  when  a  man 
has  not  got  it. 

In  sonnet  eighty'ntne  he  says  that  philosophers  maintain 
if  two  bodies  stand  apart  from  each  other,  and  are  distinct, 
it  is  impossible  they  can  both  stand  in  the  same  place. 
Otherwise  one  body  also  might  be  in  several  places  at  once. . 
He  therefore  wonders  bow  it  is  that  his  Creditor  is  to  be 
found  here  and  there  and  everywhere. 

In  sonnet  ninety-six  be  tells  us  that  his  Creditor  is  fond 
of  accosting  him  on  pbyaieal  subjects,  and  wishes  to  know 
the  nature  of  lightning,  of  the  winds,  colours,  &c.,  and 
whether  the  system  of  l^cho  Brahe  is  better  than  tbat  of 
Pythagoras.  The  poet  answers  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
at  the  secrets  of  Nature  ;  and  that  all  tbat  he  knows  upon 
earth  is,  that  a  man  is  perpetually  asking  bim  for  Trt  Q\\d\, 
and  he  has  not  got  them. 

In  sonnet  a  hundred  and  one  the  poet  alludes  to  the 
account  of  words  freezing  at  the  Pole;  and  says,  that  if  be 
were  there  with  his  Creditor,  and  a  thaw  were  to  take 
place,  nothing  would  be  heard  around  them  but  a  voice 
calling  for  the  Giidi  Tre. 

Ho  supposes  in  another  that  there  was  no  such  Creditor 
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as  his  in  the  time  of  David,  because  in  the  imprecations 
that  are  accumulated  in  the  hundred  and  eighteenth  psalm, 
there  is  00  mention  of  such  a  person. 

His  Creditor,  he  tells  us,  at  another  time,  disputed  with 
him  (me  day,  for  argument's  soke,  on  the  immortality  of  the 
flonl ;  and  that  the  great  difficulty  he  started  was,  how 
aoythinft  that  had  a  beginning  could  be  without  an  end. 
Upon  which  the  poet  asks  him,  whether  he  did  not  begin 
one  day  asking  him  for  the  Giuli  2're,  and  whether  he  has 
left  off  ever  since. 

He  says  further  on,  that  as  lAuguedoc  is  still  so  called 
from  the  use  of  the  affirmative  particle  oe  in  tliat  quarter, 
Ml  wiiters  in  other  partH  of  France  used  to  be  called  writers 
of  out,  and  as  Italy  is  denominated  the  lovely  litnd  of  li,  so 
his  own  language,  from  his  constant  habit  of  using  the 
negative  particle  to  the  Credit<n'  of  the  Giuli  Trt,  ought  to 
be  called  the  language  of  no. 

He  informs  us,  elsewhr.re,  that  his  Creditor  has  lately 
taken  to  learning  French ;  and  conjectures  that  finding  he 
has  hitherto  asked  for  tho  Giitli  Tre  to  no  purpose  in  his 
own  language,  he  wishes  to  try  the  efficacy  of  the  French 
way  of  dunning. 

The  firxt  time  the  seaman  hears  the  horrible  crashing  of 
the  tempest,  and  sees  the  fierce  and  cruel  rising  of  the  sea, 
be  turns  pale,  sings  the  poet,  and  loses  both  his  courage  and 
his  voice ;  but  if  he  lives  long  enough  to  grow  grey  in  his 
employment,  he  sits  gaily  at  the  stem,  and  sings  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  winds.  So  it  is  with  the  sonneteer. 
His  Creditor's  perpetual  song  of  the  Gitdi  Tre  frightened 
him  at  fint;  but  now  that  his  ears  have  grown  used  to  it, 
he  tnniB  it  into  a  musical  accompaniment  like  the  billows, 
and  goes  ranging  to  the  sound. 

A  friend  takes  him,  at  another  time,  to  see  the  antiquities 
in  the  Capitol,  but  he  is  put  to  flight  by  the  sight  of  a 
statue  resembling  his  Creditcr, 

He  marks  out  to  a  friend,  in  another  sonnet,  the  fatal 
place  where  his  Creditor  lent  him  the  Giidi  Tre,  showing 
how  he  drew  out  and  opened  his  purse,  and  how  he  counted 
out  to  him  the  Oiuli  with  a  coy  and  shrinking  hand.  Ho 
further  shows,  how  it  was  not  a  pace  distant  from  this  spot 
that  the  Creditor  began  to  ask  him  for  the  Giuti :  an<l 
finishes  with  proposing  to  purify  the  place  with  lustral 
water,  and  exorcise  its  evil  genius. 
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He  lunenta  at  ods  moment  that  happy  age  of  the  world, 
in  which  there  waa  a  community  of  goods;  and  eays  that 
the  avidity  of  individuals  and  the  invention  of  meum  and 
(uum  have  brought  an  immense  number  of  evils  among 
mankind,  his  part  of  which  he  suSera  by  reason  of  tha 
Giuli  Trt. 

And  at  another,  Apollo  making  his  appearance,  rebukes 
the  poet  for  wasting  his  time,  advising  him  to  sing  of  things 
that  are  worthy  oi  immortality.  Upon  which  the  poet 
fitops  short  in  a  song  he  waa  chanting  upon  his  usual 
subject,  and  bids  good-night  for  ever  to  his  Creditor  and 
the  Giuli  Trt. 

Kot  a  word  of  payment  I 


MY  BOOKS. 
(Tk«  Literary  Examiner,  1823.) 

SiTniio,  last  winter,  among  my  books,  and  walled  round 
with  all  the  comfort  and  protection  which  they  and  my 
fireside  could  afford  me  ;  to  wit,  a  table  of  high-piled  boo^ 
at  my  back,  my  writing-desk  on  one  side  of  me,  some 
shelves  on  the  other,  and  the  feeling  of  the  warm  fire  at  my 
feet ;  I  began  to  consider  how  I  loved  the  authors  of  those 
books — how  I  loved  them,  too,  not  only  for  the  imoginative 
pleasures  they  afforded  me,  but  for  tbeir  making  me  love 
the  very  books  themselves,  and  delight  to  be  in  contact 
with  them.  I  looked  sideways  at  my  Spenser,  my  Theocritus, 
and  my  "  Arabian  Nights ; "  then  above  them  at  my  Italian 
poeta ;  then  behind  me  at  my  Dryden  and  Pope,  my 
romances,  and  my  fioccoccio ;  then  on  my  left  side  at  my 
Chaucer,  who  lay  on  a  writing-desk ;  and  thought  how 
natural  it  was  in  C.  L.  to  give  a  kiss  to  an  old  folio,  as  I 
onco  saw  him  do  to  Chapman's  Homer.  Cooke's  edition  of 
the  "  British  Poets  and  Novelists  "  came  out  when  I  was  at 
school.  Shall  I  ever  forget  his  Co11i[is  and  his  Gray,  books 
at  once  so  "  superbly  ornamented "  and  so  inconceivably 
cheap?  Sixpence  could  procure  much  before;  but  never 
could  it  procure  so  much  as  then,  or  was  at  once  so  much 
rospected,  and  so  little  cared  for.  His  artist  Kirk  was  the 
bee  artist,  except  Stothard,  that  ever  designed  for  periodical 
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works.  I  shall  never  forget  the  gratitude  with  which  I 
received  an  odd  number  of  Akenside,  value  sixpence.  It 
was  the  one  in  which  there  is  a  picture  of  the  poet  on  a 
sofa,  with  Cupid  coming  to  him,  and  the  words  underneath, 
"  Tempt  me  no  more,  inaidioiis  love  I  "  The  picture  and  the 
number  appeared  to  me  equally  divine.  1  cannot  help 
thinking  to  this  day,  that  it  is  right  and  natural  in  a  gentle- 
man to  sit  in  a  stage  dress,  on  that  particular  kind  of  sofa, 
though  on  no  other,  with  that  exclusive  hat  and  feathen  on 
his  head,  t«lling  Gupid  to  hegone  with  a  tragic  air. 

I  love  an  author  the  more  for  having  been  himself  a  lover 
of  books.  Yirgil  must  have  been  one ;  and,  after  a  fashion, 
Martial.  Uay  I  confess,  that  the  passage  which  I  recollect 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  Cicero,  is  where  he  says  that 
books  delight  us  at  home,  and  are  no  itry>edim«ni  abroad ; 
travel  with  us,  ruralize  with  n«.  Kis  period  is  rounded  off 
to  some  purpose:  "  DeleatatU  domi,  non  impediwnt  forit ; 
peregrinarUvr,  rufUcatUttr."  I  am  so  much  of  this  opinion 
that  I  do  not  care  to  be  anywhere  without  having  a  book 
(M?  books  at  hand,  and  like  Dr.  Orkborne,  in  the  novel  of 
"Camilla,"  stuff  the  coach  or  post-chaise  with  them  whenever 
I  travel.  Dante  puts  Homer,  the  great  ancient,  in  his 
"  Elysium "  upon  trust ;  but  a  few  years  afterwards, 
"  Homer,"  the  book,  made  its  appearance  in  Italy,  and 
Petrarch,  in  a  transport,  put  it  upon  his  bookshelves,  where 
he  adored  it,  like  "  the  unknown  God,"  Petrarch  ought  to 
be  the  god  of  the  bibliomaniacs,  for  he  was  a  collector  and 
a  man  of  genius,  which  is  a  union  that  does  not  often 
happen.  He  copied  out,  with  his  own  precious  hand,  the 
manuscripts  he  rescued  from  time,  and  then  produced  others 
for  time  to  reverence.     With  his  head  upon  a  book  he  died. 

Spenser's  reading  is  evident  by  his  learning ;  and  if  there 
were  nothing  else  to  show  for  it  in  Shakspeare,  his  retiring 
to  his  native  town,  long  before  old  age,  would  be  a  proof  of 
it.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  live  in  solitude  without 
such  assistance,  unless  he  is  a  metaphysician  or  mathe* 
matician,  or  the  dullest  of  mankind ;  and  any  country  town 
would  be  solitude  to  Shakspeare,  after  the  bustle  of  a 
metropolis  and  a  theatre.  Doubtless  he  divided  his  time 
between  his  books,  and  his  bowling-green,  and  his  daughter 
Susanna.  It  is  pretty  certain,  also,  that  he  planted,  and 
rode  on  horaeback ;  and  there  is  evidence  of  all  sorts  to 
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mnke  it  clear,  that  he  must  have  occasiontilly  joked  with 
the  blacksmith,  and  stood  godfather  for  im  neig'hbours' 
children. 

There  will  be  Homething  compulsory  in  rending  the 
"Ramblers,"  as  there  is  in  going  to  church.  Gray  was  a 
bookman ;  he  viahed  to  be  always  lying  on  sofas,  reading 
"  eternal  new  noveb  of  CrebUloD  and  Marivaux." 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  reflect,  that  all  those  lovers  of  books 
have  themselves  beconie  books !  What  better  metamor- 
phosis could  Pythftgoraa  have  desired!  How  Ovid  and 
Horace  exulted  in  anticipating  theirs  ]  And  lioiv  the  world 
have  justified  their  exultAtion  I  They  hadaright  to  tiiumph 
over  brass  and  marble.  It  is  the  only  visible  change  which 
changes  no  farther;  which  generates  and  yet  is  not  de- 
stroyed. Consider:  minesthemselves are  exhausted;  citiea 
perish ;  kingdoms  are  swept  away,  and  man  weeps  with 
indignation  to  think  that  his  own  body  is  not  immortal. 

Yet  this  little  body  of  thought,  that  lies  befom  me  in  the 
shape  of  a  book,  has  existed  thousands  of  years,  nor  since 
the  invention  of  the  press  can  anything  short  of  an  universal 
convuUion  of  nature  abolish  it.  To  a  shape  like  this,  so 
small  yet  so  comprehensive,  so  slight  yet  so  lasting,  so  insig- 
nificant yet  so  venerable,  turns  the  mighty  activity  of  Homer, 
and  so  turning,  is  enabled  to  lire  antt  warm  us  for  ever.  To 
a  shape  like  this  turns  the  placid  sage  of  Academus :  to  a 
shape  bke  this  the  grandeur  oF  Milton,  the  exuberance  of 
Spenser,  the  pungent  elegance  of  Pope,  and  the  Tolatility  of 
Friar.  In  one  amall  room,  like  the  compressed  spirits  of 
Milton,  can  be  gathered  together 

The  aa?emb1ed  Eoals  of  all  that  meu  held  wise. 

May  I  hope  to  become  the  meanest  of  these  exLttences) 
This  is  a  question  which  every  author  who  is  a  lover  of 
books  asks  himself  some  time  in  his  life ;  and  which  must 
be  pardoned,  because  it  cannot  be  helped.  I  know  not. 
But  I  should  like  to  remain  visible  in  this  shape.  The  little 
of  myself  that  pleases  myself,  I  could  wish  to  be  accounted 
worth  pleasing  others.  I  should  like  to  survive  so,  were  it 
only  for  the  sake  of  those  who  love  me  in  private,  kuowing 
as  I  do  what  atre^isure  is  the  possession  of  n  friend's  mind 
when  he  is  no  more.  At  all  events,  nothing  while  I  live 
and  think  can  deprive  me  of  my  value  for  such  treasures.    I 


oan  liolp  the  appreciation  of  them  while  I  last,  nnd  love 
them  till  I  die ;  and  perhaps,  if  fortune  turns  her  face  #nce 
more  in  kindness  upon  me  before  I  go,  I  may  chance,  some 
quiet  day,  to  lay  my  overbenting  temples  on  a  book,  and  so 
hare  the  death  I  most  envy. 


SPRING. 
(Wisbing-Cap  Fapere,  In  The  Eiaminer,  1824-) 
This  morning,  as  we  eat  at  breakfast,  there  came  by  the 
window,  from  a  child's  voice,  a  cry  of  "  Wallflowers."  There 
had  just  been  a  shower  ;  sunshine  had  followed  it;  and  the 
rain,  the  sun,  the  boy's  voice,  and  the  flowers,  came  all  so 
prettily  together  upon  the  subject  we  were  thinking  of,  that 
in  taking  one  of  his  roots,  we  could  not  help  fancying  we 
had  received  a  present  from  Nature  herself — with  a  penny 
for  the  bearer.  There  were  thirty  lumps  of  buds  on  this 
penny  root ;  their  beauty  was  yet  to  come ;  but  the  promise 
was  there — the  new  life — the  Spring — and  the  raindrops 
were  on  them,  as  if  the  sweet  goddess  had  dipped  her  hand 
in  some  fountain,  and  sprinkled  them  for  us  by  way  of 
message  ;  as  who  should  say,  "  April  and  I  are  coining." 

What  a  beautiful  word  is  Spring  I  At  least  one  fancies 
so,  knowing  the  meaning  of  it,  and  beiug  used  to  identify  it 
with  Eo  many  pleasant  things.  Aa  Italian  might  find  it 
harsh  ;  and  object  to  the  Sp  and  the  terminating  consonant ; 
but  if  he  were  a  proper  Italian,  a  man  of  fancy,  the  worthy 
countryman  of  Petrarch  and  Ariosto,  we  would  convince 
him  that  the  word  was  an  excellent  good  word,  crammed  aa 
full  of  beauty  as  a  bud — and  that  >!i'  had  the  whistling  of 
the  brooks  in  it,  p  and  r  the  force  and  roughness  of  what- 
soever is  animated  and  picturesque,  ing  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  and  the  whole  word  the  suddenness  and  salience  of 
all  that  is  hvely,  sprouting,  and  new — Spring,  Springtime, 
a  Spring-green,  a  Spring  of  water — to  Spring — Springal,  a 
word  for  a  young  man  in  old  (that  is,  ever  new)  English 
poetry,  which  with  many  other  words  has  gone  out,  because 
the  youthfuluess  of  our  hearts  has  gone  out — to  come  back 
with  better  times,  and  the  nine-bundi«dtb  number  of  tho 
work  before  us. 
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If  our  Italian,  being  very  unlike  an  Italian,  ill-natured 
and^ot  open  to  pleasant  conviction,  should  still  object  to 
our  word,  we  would  grow  uncourt«ous  in  tui-n,  and  swear  it 
was  a  better  word  than  his  Frima-vfra — which  is  what  he 
calls  Spring — Prima-vera,  that  ia  to  say,  the  firit  Vera,  of 
Ver  of  the  Latins,  the  Veer  (fiijp  lonice)  or  Bar  of  the 
Greeks.  The  word  is  too  long  and  lazy,  as  well  as  obscure, 
compared  with  our  brisk,  little,  pot«nt,  obvious,  and  leaping 
Spring — full  of  all  fountains,  buds,  birds,  sweetbriars,  and 
sunbeams. 

Leaping,  Ilka  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  spring, 


spring  suits  here  with  the  word  leaping,  than  if  it  had  been 
prima-vera  !  How  much  more  sudden  and  etaxting,  like 
the  boundings  of  the  kida  1  Prima-vera  is  a  beautiful  word  ; 
let  us  not  gainsay  it ;  but  it  is  more  suitable  to  the  maturity 
than  to  the  very  tpringtiig  of  tpririg,  as  its  fi«t  syllable 
would  pretend.  So  long  and  comparatively  languid  a  word 
ought  to  belong  to  that  aide  of  the  season  which  is  next  to 
Eummer.  Ver,  the  Latin  word,  ia  better— or  rather  Greek 
word ;  for,  as  we  have  shown  before,  it  comes  from  the 
Greek — like  almost  every  good  thing  in  Latin. 

The  lightest  thoughts  have  their  roots  in  gravity,  and  tho 
most  fugitive  colours  of  the  world  are  set  off  by  the  mighty 
background  of  eternity.  One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
so  light  and  airy  a  thing  as  the  vernal  season  arises  from 
the  consciousness  that  the  world  is  young  again. 


ON  SEEING  A  PIGKON  MAKE  LOVE. 

(WishiDg-Cap  Papers,  in  TA*  Examiaer,  1824.) 
The  following  verses  were  suggested  by  a  sight  of  a  pigeon 
making  love.  Tho  scene  took  place  in  a  large  sitting-room, 
where  ft  benu  might  have  followed  a  lady  up  and  down  with 
as  bustling  a  solicitation :  he  could  not  have  done  it  with 
more.  The  birds  had  been  brought  there  for  sale ;  but 
tliey  knew  no  mor?  of  this  that)  two  lovers  whom  dtietiny 
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has  designs  upon.  The  gentleman  was  as  much  at  his  eaw 
as  if  he  had  been  a  Bond  Street  lounger  pursuing  his  fairin 
a  solitarj  street.  We  must  add,  as  aa  excuse  for  the 
ahruptness  of  the  exordium,  that  the  house  [the  Gasa 
Saluui,  at  Albaro,  near  Genoa]  belonged  to  a  poet  of  our 
acquaintance  [Lord  Byron],  who  was  in  the  room  st  the 
same  time. 

Is  not  the  plctare  atrangelj  like  I 

Doesn't  the  veir  bowlDg  Btrike  1 

Can  anj  art  of  love  In  msbion 

EzpresB  a  more  preTaillng  posdon  T 

That  air— that,  Bticking  to  bei  side- 
That  deference,  ill  concealicg  pdde, — 

That  seeioing  coDBciauBness  of  coat. 

And  repetition  of  one  note, — 

Daoking  and  tossing  back  his  bead, 

Aa  If  at  evei7  bow  he  «aid, 

■'Madam,  br  Heaven," — or  "  Strike  me  dead." 

And  then  the  lady  1  look  at  her : 
Wbtt  bridling  Benso  of  charaatcrl 
How  she  decilnea,  and  ieems  to  ^, 
Yet  BtiU  cndores  him  to  and  fro ; 
Can7lng  ber  plumes  and  prcttj  clothing*, 
Blnehing  stare,  aod  mntter'd  nothlnga. 
Bod;  plump,  and  airy  feet, 
Like  an;  ohanner  in  a  street. 

Give  bim  a  bat  beneath  bis  wing. 
And  is  not  he  the  Tsrj  thing  I 
Give  ber  a  parasol  or  pU;tlung, 
And  is  not  she  the  ver;  she-thliig  t 

Oar  companion,  who  had  run  the  round  of  the  great  world 

seemed  to  be  rather  mortified  than  otherwise  at  this 
spectacle.  It  waa  certainly  calculated,  at  first  blush,  to 
damp  the  pride  of  the  circles :  but  upon  refiection  it  seemed 
to  afford  a  considerable  lift  to  beaux  and  belles  in  ordinary. 
It  seemed  to  show  how  much  of  instinct,  and  of  the  common 
unreflecting  course  of  things,  there  is  even  iu  the  gallan- 
tries of  those  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  are  vicious. 
Nobody  expects  wisdom  in  these  persons  ;  and  if  thoy  can  be 
found  to  be  less  guilty  than  is  supposed,  the  gain  is  much  : 
for,  as  to  letting  the  dignity  of  human  nature  depend  upoa 
theirs,  on  tLe  one  hand,  or  expecting  to  bring  about  any 
change  in  their  conduct  by  lecturing  them  on  their  faulto, 
9a  the  other,  it  is  a  speculation  etjually  hopeless 
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The  description  given  in  the  versee  is  true  to  the  letter. 
The  reader  must  not  think  it  is  a  poetical  esnggemtiou.  If 
he  has  ever  witnessed  an  exhibition  of  the  kind,  he  has  no 
conception  of  the  high  human  hand  with  trliich  these 
pigeons  carry  it.  The  poets,  indeed,  time  out  of  mind,  have 
taken  amatory  illustrations  from  them ;  but  the  literal 
courtship  BurpoSEes  them  all.  One  sight  of  a  pigeon  paying 
his  addresses  would  be  sufficient  to  unsettle  in  our  minds 
all  those  proud  concluaions  which  we  draw  respecting  the 
difference  between  reason  and  instinct.  If  this  is  mere 
instinct  as  distinguished  from  reason,  if  a  bird  follows 
another  bird  up  and  down  by  a  simple  mechanical  impulse, 
giving  himself  all  the  airs  and  graces  imaginable,  exciting  as 
many  in  his  mistress,  and  uttering  every  moment  articulate 
sounds  which  we  are  no  more  bound  to  suppose  deficient  in 
meaning  than  a  pigeon  would  be  warranted  in  supposing  the 
same  of  our  own  speech,  then  reason  itself  may  be  no  more 
than  a  mechanical  impulse.  It  has  nothing  better  to  show 
for  it.  Our  mechanism  may  possess  a  greater  variety  of 
movements,  and  be  more  adapted  to  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances ;  but  if  there  is  not  variety  here,  and  an  adaptation 
to  circumstances,  we  know  not  where  there  is.  If  it  be 
answei-ed,  that  pigeons  would  never  make  love  in  any  other 
manner,  under  any  circumstances,  we  do  not  know  that. 
Have  people  obaerved  them  sufficiently  to  know  that  they 
always  make  love  equally  well  1  If  they  have  varied  Rt  any 
time,  they  may  vary  again.  Our  own  modes  of  courtship 
are  undoubtedly  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  ore  as 
different  from  others  as  the  courtship  of  the  pigivu  itself 
from  that  of  the  hog.  But  though  we  are  observers  of 
ourselves,  have  we  yet, observed  otlier  animals  sufficiently  to 
pronounce  upon  the  limit*  of  thoir  capacity  1  We  are  apt 
to  suppose  thiLt  all  Eheep  and  oxen  resemble  one  another  in 
the  face.  The  slightest  observation  convinces  us  that  their 
countenances  are  as  various  as  those  of  men.  How  are  we 
to  know  that  the  shades  and  modiiications  of  their  character 
and  conduct  are  not  as  various?  A  well-drilled  nation 
would  hardly  look  more  various  in  the  eyes  of  a  bee,  than  a 
swarm  of  b^  does  in  our  own.  The  minuter  differences 
in  our  conduct  would  escape  them  for  want  of  the  habit  of 
observing  us,  and  because  their  own  are  of  another  sort. 
How  are  we  to  say  that  we  do  not  judge  them  as  ill  1 
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We  have  read  of  some  beavera,  thtit  when  they  were  put 
into  a  situation  very  ditTerenb  from  their  ordinary  one,  and 
incited  to  build  a  house,  they  set  about  their  work  in  & 
style  as  ingeniously  adapted  as  possible  to  their  new  circum- 
stances. The  individuals  of  the  same  race  of  animals  are 
not  all  equally  clever,  any  more  than  ourselves.  Tbo 
more  they  come  under  onr  inspection  (as  in  the  case  of  do^), 
the  more  varieties  we  discern  in  their  characters  and  under- 
Btandings.  The  most  philosophical  thing  hitherto  said  od 
this  subject  appears  to  be  that  of  Pope, 

"How  do  we  know,"  he  asked  one  day,  "that  we  have  a  right 
to  kill  ci'eatures  that  we  are  so  little  above  as  dogs,  for  our 
curiosity,  or  even  for  some  use  to  nsl"  Spbnck — "I  used 
tocarry  it  too  far:  I  thought  they  had  reason  as  well  as  we." 
Pope — "So  they  have,  to  be  sure.  All  our  disputes  about  that 
are  only  disputes  about  words.  Man  has  reason  enough 
only  to  know  what  is  necessary  for  him  to  know,  and  dogs 
have  jnst  that  too."  Spencb — "  But  thou  they  have  souls 
too,  as  imperishable  in  their  nature  as  oursl"  PoPK — 
"  And  what  harm  would  that  be  to  ust" 

All  this  passage  is  admirable,  and  helps  to  moke  us  lovo, 
as  we  ought  to  do,  a  man  who  has  contributed  so  much  to 
the  entertainment  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  well -authenticated  story  of  a  dog,  who,  having 
-  been  ill-treated  by  a  larger  one,  went  end  brought  a  still 
larger  dog  to  avenge  his  cause,  end  see  justice  done  him. 
When  does  a  human  necessity  reosoD  better  than  thist 
The  greatest  distinction  between  men  and  other  animals 
appears  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  former  make  a  point  of 
cultivating  their  reason  ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  done  by  the  latter.  Birds 
and  beasts  in  general  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  going  out 
of  their  ordinary  course ;  but  is  the  ambition  of  the  common 
run  of  human  bsings  any  greater)  Have  not  peasants  and 
mechanics,  and  even  those  who  flonrish  and  grow  learned 
under  establishments,  an  equal  tendency  to  deprecate  the 
necessity  of  innovation  t  A  farmer  would  go  on  with  his 
old  plough,  a  weaver  with  his  old  loom,  and  a  placeman  with 
his  old  opinions,  to  nil  eternity,  if  it  were  not  for  the  rest- 
lessness of  individuals ;  and  these  are  forced  to  battle  their 
way  against  a  thousand  prejudices,  even  to  do  the  greatest 
good.  An  established  critic  has  not  always  a  right  to 
tnumph  over  the  learned  pig. 
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With  respect  to  other  animals  going  to  heaven,  our  pride 
smiles  in  a  sovereign  manner  at  this  speculation.  We  have 
no  objection,  somehow,  to  a  mean  origin ;  but  we  insist  that 
nothing  less  dignified  than  ourselves  can  bo  immortal.  We 
ore  sorry  we  cannot  settle  the  question.  We  oonfesa  (if  the 
reader  will  allow  us  to  suppose  that  we  shall  go  to  heaven, 
which  does  not  require  much  modestv,  consideriDg  all  those 
who  appear  to  be  certain  of  doiug  so)  we  would  fain  have  as 
much  company  as  possible;  and  He  was  of  no  different 
opinion,  who  told  ua  that  a  time  should  come  when  the 
sucking  child  should  play  with  the  asp.  We  see  that  the 
poet  had  no  more  objection  to  his  do^s  company  in  a  stats 
of  bliss,  than  the  "  poor  Indian,"  of  whom  he  [Pope]  speaks 
in  his  Essay.  We  think  we  could  name  other  celebrated 
authors,  who  would  as  lief  take  their  dogs  into  the  next 
world  as  a  king  or  a  bishop,  and  yet  they  have  no  objection 
to  either.  We  may  conceive  much  less  pleasant  additions 
to  our  society  than  a  flock  of  doves,  which,  indeed,  have  a 
certain  fitness  for  an  Elysian  state.  We  would  confine  our 
argument  to  one  simple  question,  which  the  candid  reader 
wUl  allow  us  to  ask  him :— "Does  not  Tomi-im  go  to  heaveni" 
It  is  difficult  to  think  that  many  beasts  and  birds  are  not  as 
fit  to  go  to  heaven  at  once  as  many  human  beings — people 
who  talk  of  their  seats  there  with  as  much  confidence  as  if 
they  had  booked  their  names  for  them  at  a  box-office.  To 
our  humble  taste,  the  goodneas  and  kindness  in  the  counte- 
nance of  a  faithful  dog  are  things  that  appear  almost  as  fit 
for  heaven  as  serenity  in  a,  human  being.  The  prophets  of 
old,  in  their  visions,  saw  nothing  to  hinder  them  from  joining 
the  faces  of  other  animals  with  those  of  men.  The  spirit 
that  moved  the  animal  was  eveiything. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  a  late  writer,  that  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  depended  on  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  He 
could  not  conceive  how  the  sots  and  fools  that  abound  on 
this  earth  could  have  any  pretensions  to  eternity ;  or  with 
what  feelings  they  were  to  enter  upon  their  now  condition. 
There  appears  to  be  too  much  of  the  pride  of  intellect  in  this 
opinion,  and  too  little  allowance  for  circumstances ;  and  yet, 
if  the  dispensation  that  is  to  take  us  to  heaven  is  of  the 
exclusive  kind  that  some  would  make  it,  this  is  surely  the 
more  noble  dogma. 

To  conclude  with  the  pleasant  animals  with  whom  w« 
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I,  thera  is  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  the  noighbourbood 
where  we  are  writing  [at  Maiano,  near  Florence],  whom  we 
might  Euppoee  to  be  enjoying  a  sort  of  heaven  oq  earth. 
The  place  is  fit  to  be  their  pnracliqe.  There  is  plenty  of  food 
for  them,  the  dovecota  are  excellent,  the  scene  full  of  vines 
in  summertime,  and  of  olives  all  the  year  round.  It  happens, 
in  short,  to  be  the  very  spot  where  Boccaccio  is  said  to  have 
hiid  the  scene  of  hia  "Decameron."  He  lived  there  himself. 
Fiesole  is  on  the  height ;  the  Val  ley  of  Ladies  in  the  hollow ; 
the  brooks  are  all  poetical  and  celebrated.  As  we  behold 
this  flock  of  doves  careering  about  the  hamlet,  and  whiten- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  green  trees,  we  cannot  help  fanqring 
that  they  are  the  souls  of  the  gentle  company  in  the 
"  Decameron,"  come  to  enjoy  in  peace  their  old  neighbourhood. 
We  think,  as  we  look  at  them,  that  they  are  now  as  free  from 
intrusion  and  scandal  as  they  are  innocent ;  and  that  no 
falcon  would  touch  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  story  they 
told  of  him. 

Ovid,  in  one  of  his  elegies,  tells  us  that  bii-ds  have  a 
Paradise  near  Elysium.  Doves,  be  sure,  are  not  omitted. 
But  peacocks  and  parrots  go  there  also.  The  poet  was 
more  tolerant  in  his  omi-thtology  than  the  priests  in  Delpbos, 
who,  in  the  sacred  groves  about  their  temple,  admitted  doves, 
and  doves  only. 


FICTION  AND  MATTER  OF  PACT. 
(Wishing-Cap  Papers,  in  Tht  Bxamiiur,  1S24.) 
A  PASSION  for  these  two  things  is  supposed  to  be  incom- 
patible. It  is  certainly  not ;  and  the  supposition  is  founded 
on  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
very  sympathies  of  the  two  strangers.  Mathematical  truth 
is  not  the  only  truth  in  the  world.  An  unpoetical  logician 
is  not  the  only  phOosopher.  Locke  had  no  tast«  for  fiction : 
he  thought  Blackmore  as  great  a  genius  as  Homer;  but 
this  was  a  conclusion  he  could  never  have  come  to,  if  he  had 
known  his  premises.  Newton  conBiilered  poetry  as  on  a 
par  with  "  ingenious  nonsense  ; "  which  was  an  error  as  great 
as  if  he  had  ranked  himself  with  Tom  D'Urfoy,  or  made  the 
apex  of  a  triangle  equal  to  the  base  of  it.     Newton  has  had 
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good  for  evil  returned  bim  by  "  a  greatpr  than  himself ; "  for 
the  eye  of  imaginntion  sees  farther  thnn  tho  glnsses  i>( 
astronomy.  I  should  say  that  the  poets  bad  praised  tlieir 
Bcomer  too  much,  illustrious  as  he  is,  if  it  were  not  delight- 
ful to  Hee  that  there  is  at  least  one  faculty  in  the  wcirld 
which  knows  how  to  do  justice  to  all  the  rest.  Of  all  the 
univereal  privileges  of  poetry,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
peculiar,  and  marks  her  for  what  she  is.  The  mathemati- 
cian, the  schoolman,  the  wit,  the  Gtateeman,  and  the  soldier, 
may  all  be  blind  to  the  merits  of  poetry,  and  of  one  another; 
hut  the  poet,  by  the  privilege  which  he  possesses  of  recog- 
nizing every  species  of  tmtb,  is  aware  of  the  merits  of 
mathematics,  of  learning,  of  wit,  of  politics,  and  of  general- 
ship. He  is  great  in  his  own  art,  and  he  ia  great  in  his 
appreciation  of  that  of  others.  And  this  is  most  remarlcAble 
in  proportion  as  he  is  a  portieal  poet — a  high  lover  of  fiction, 
Milton  brought  the  visible  and  the  invisible  together  "on 
the  top  of  Fiesole,"  to  pay  homage  to  Galileo ;  and  the  Tuscan 
deserved  it,  for  he  had  an  insight  into  the  world  of  imagi- 
nation. 1  cannot  but  fancy  the  shade  of  Newton  blushing 
to  reflect  that,  among  the  many  things  which  be  professed 
to  inoio  not,  poetry  was  omitted,  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 
Great  as  he  was,  he  indeed  saw  nothing  in  the  face  of  Nature 
but  its  lines  and  colours :  not  the  lines  and  colours  of  passion 
and  sentiment  included,  but  only  squares  and  their  distances, 
and  the  anatomy  of  the  rainbow.  He  thought  the  earth  a 
glorious  planet;  he  knew  it  better  than  any  one  else,  in  its 
connection  with  other  planets;  and  yet  half  the  beauty  of 
them  all,  that  which  sympathy  bestows  and  imagination 
colours,  was  to  him  a  blank.  He  took  space  to  be  the  sen- 
sorium  of  the  Deity  (so  noble  a  fancy  could  be  struck  out 
of  the  involuntary  encounter  between  his  intense  sense  of  a 
mystery  and  the  imagination  he  despised !) — and  yet  this  very 
fancy  was  hut  an  escape  from  the  horror  of  a  vacuum,  and 
a  substitution  of  the  mere  consciousness  of  existence  for  the 
thoughts  and  images  with  which  a  poet  would  have  accom- 
panied it  He  imagined  the  form  of  the  house,  and  tho 
pre.=ence  of  the  builder;  but  the  life  and  the  variety,  the 
paintings,  the  imagery,  and  the  music — the  loves  and  the 
joys,  the  whole  riches  of  the  place,  the  whole  riches  in  the 
distance,  the  creations  heaped  upon  creation,  and  the 
particular  as  well  as  aggregate  consciousness  of  all  this  in 
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the  prcat  mind  of  whose  prespnco  he  wns  coiiscious— to  n!l 
this  hiH  want  of  imnginntion  rendereti  him  insensible.  The 
"FaiiyQueen"  was  to  liim  a  trifle;  tho  dreams  of  Shakspeare 
"  ingenious  nonsense."  But  Courts  were  something,  and  so 
were  the  fashions  there.  When  the  name  of  the  Deity  was 
mentioned,  he  took  oiT  hia  hat  ] 

To  love  matter  of  fact  is  to  hnve  a  lively  sense  of  the 
visible  and  immediate ;  to  love  fiction  is  to  have  as  lively  a 
sense  of  the  possible  and  the  remote.  Now  these  two  senses, 
if  they  exist  at  all,  are  of  necessity  as  real,  the  one  as  the 
other.  The  only  proof  of  either  is  in  our  perception.  To 
a  blind  man,  the  most  vbiblo  colours  no  more  exist  than 
the  hues  of  a  fairy  tale  to  a  man  destitute  of  fancy.  To  a 
man  of  fancy,  who  sheds  tears  over  a  tale,  the  chair  in  which 
he  sits  has  no  truer  existence  in  its  way  than  the  story  that 
moves  him.  His  being  touched  is  bis  proof  in  both 
instances. 

But,  rays  the  mechanical  understanding,  modem  dis- 
coveries have  acquainted  us  with  the  cause  of  lightning  and 
thunder,  the  nature  of  optical  delusions,  and  fifty  other 
apparent  wonders;  and  therefore  there  is  no  more  to  be 
feigned  about  them. 

When  an  understanding  of  this  description  is  told  th.it 
thunder  is  caueed  by  a  collision  of  clouds,  and  that  light- 
ning is  a  well-known  result  of  electricity,  there  may  be  an 
end,  if  he  pleases,  of  his  poetry  with  him.  He  may,  if 
he  thinks  fit,  or  if  he  cannot  help  it,  no  longer  see  any- 
thing in  the  lightning  but  the  escape  of  a  subtle  fluid,  or 
hear  anything  more  noble  in  the  thunder  than  the  cmck  of 
&  bladder  of  water.  Much  good  may  his  ignorance  do  bim. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  uiiderstan dings  of  a  loftier  or  a  more 
popular  kind.  The  wonder  of  children,  and  the  lofty  specu- 
lations of  tho  wise,  meet  alike  on  a  point,  higher  than  he 
can  attain  to,  and  look  over  the  threshold  of  the  world. 
Mechanical  knowledge  is  a  gre.it  and  n  glorious  tool  in  tho 
hands  of  man,  and  will  change  the  globe.  But  it  will  still 
leave  untouched  the  invisible  sphere  above  and  about  us ; 
still  leave  us  all  the  great  ar>d  all  the  gentle  objects  of 
poetry — the  heavens  and  the  human  heart,  the  regions  of 
genii  and  fairies,  the  fanciful  or  passionate  images  that  come 
to  us  from  the  seas,  and  from  the  flowers,  and  all  that  we 
U'hold. 
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It  \b,  in  fact,  remarkable,  that  tbe  growth  of  science,  nnd 
the  reappearance  of  a  more  ptx^ticol  kind  of  poetry,  have 
Accompanied  one  another.  Whatever  may  be  the  difi'ereoce 
of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  our  modern  poete  have 
carried  their  success,  their  incliiiatioQB  cannot  be  doubled. 
How  is  it  that  poetical  impulse  has  taketi  this  turn  in  a 
generation  pronounced  to  be  ao  mechanical!  Whence  has 
arisen  among  ub  this  exceeding  fondness  for  the  fictions  of 
the  East,  for  solitary  and  fanciful  reveries,  for  the  wild  taste 
of  the  Germans  {themselves  more  scientific  and  wild  than 
ever),  and  even  for  a  new  and  more  primitive  use  of  the  old 
Fagan  mythology,  so  long  and  so  mechanically  abused  by 
the  Chloes  and  Venuaea  of  the  French  i  Politics  may  be 
thought  a  very  unlikely  cause  for  poetry,  and  it  is  so  with 
mere  politicians ;  yet  politics,  pushed  farther  than  common, 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  new  and  greater  impetus  given 
to  the  sympathies  of  imagiaation.  A  little  philosophy,  saya 
Bacon,  takes  men  away  from  religion ;  a  greater  brings  them 
round  to  it.  This  is  the  case  with  the  reasoning  faculty 
and  poetry.  We  reason  to  a  certain  point,  and  are  content 
with  the  discoveries  of  second  causes.  We  reason  farther, 
and  find  ourselves  in  the  same  airy  depths  as  of  old.  The 
imagination  recognizes  its  ancient  field,  and  begins  ranging 
about  at  will,  doubly  bent  upon  liberty,  because  of  the 
trammels  with  which  it  has  been  threatened. 

Take  the  following  Apologue. — During  a  wonderful 
period  of  tho  world,  the  kings  of  the  earth  leagued  them- 
selves together  to  destroy  all  opposition ;  to  root  out,  if  they 
could,  the  very  thoughts  of  mankind.  Inquisition  was  made 
for  blood.  The  ears  of  the  grovelling  lay  in  wait  for  every 
murmur.  On  a  sudden,  during  this  great  hour  of  danger, 
there  arose  in  a  hundred  parte  of  the  world  a  cry,  to  which 
the  cry  of  the  Blatant  B^t  was  a  whisj>er.  It  proceeded 
from  the  wonderful  multiplica'.ion  of  an  extraordinary 
creature,  which  had  already  turned  the  cheeks  of  the  tyrants 
palUd,  It  groaned  and  it  grew  loud :  it  spoke  with  a 
hundred  tongues ;  it  grew  fervidly  on  the  ear,  like  the  noise 
of  millions  of  wheels.  And  the  sound  of  millions  of  wheels 
VIS  in  it,  together  with  other  marvellous  and  awful  noises. 
There  was  the  sharpening  of  swords,  the  braying  of 
trumpets,  the  neighing  of  war-horses,  the  laughter  of  solemn 
voices,  the  rushing  by  of  lights,  the  movement  of  impatient 
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feet,  n  tread  as  if  the  world  were  coming.  And  ever  and 
anoa  there  were  pauses  with  "  a  still  email  voice,"  which 
m&de  a  trembling  in  the  night-time.  But  still  the  glowing 
sound  of  the  wheels  renewed  itself ;  gathering  early  towank 
the  morning.  And  when  you  came  up  to  cue  of  these 
creatures,  you  saw  with  fear  and  reverence  ita  mighty  con- 
formation, being  like  wheels  indeed,  and  a  great  vapour. 
And  ever  and  anon  the  vapour  boiled,  and  the  wheels  went 
rolling,  and  the  creature  threw  out  of  its  mouth  visible 
words,  that  fell  into  the  air  by  millions,  and  spoke  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  And  the  nations  (for  it  was 
K  loving  though  a  fearful  creature)  fed  upon  its  words  like 
the  air  they  toeathed :  and  the  monarchs  paused,  for  they 
knew  their  mnsters. 

This  is  Printing  by  Steam. — It  will  be  said  that  it  is  an 
allegory,  and  that  all  allegories  are  but  fictions,  and  flat 
ones.  I  am  far  from  producing  it  as  a  specimen  of  the 
poetical  power  now  in  existence.  Allegory  itself  is  out  of 
fashion,  though  it  was  a  favourite  exercise  of  our  old  poets 
when  the  public  were  familiar  with  shows  and  spectacles. 
But  allegory  is  the  readiest  shape  into  which  imagination 
can  turn  a  thing  mechanical ;  and  in  the  one  before  us  is 
contained  the  mechanical  truth  and  the  spiritunl  truth  of 
that  very  matter-of-fact  thing  called  a  Printing  Press :  each 
of  them  as  true  as  the  other,  or  neither  could  take  place. 
A  business  of  screws  and  iron  wheels  is,  or  appears  to  be,  a 
.  very  commonplace  matter;  but  not  so  the  will  of  the  hand 
that  sets  them  in  motion ;  not  so  the  operations  of  the  mind 
that  directs  them  what  to  utter.  We  are  satisfied  respect- 
ing the  one  by  science ;  but  what  is  it  that  renders  us  sensible 
of  the  wonders  of  the  other,  and  their  connection  with  the 
great  mysteries  of  nature )  Thought— Fancy — Imoffination, 


VER-VEET~THE  PARROT  OP  THE  NUNS. 
[The  Emminer,  March  38,  1824,  and  October  16,  1825.) 
This  story  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  agreeable  poems 
in  the  French  language. 

After  having  undergone  the  admiration  of  the  circles  in 
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Paris,  Gresset,  the  author  of  it,  married,  and  lived  in 
retiremeot.  He  died  ia  1777,  beloved  by  everybody  but 
the  critics.  Critics  were  not  the  good-natured  people  in 
those  times  which  they  have  lately  b^otne ;  and  tliey  worried 
him  A3  n  matter  of  course,  because  he  was  original.  He  was 
intimate  with  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  The  self-tormeuting 
and  somewhat  affected  philosopher  came  to  eee  him  in 
bis  retreat ;  and  being  interrogated  respecting  his  mis- 
fortunes, said  to  him,  "You  have  made  a  pnrrot  apeak; 
hut  you  will  find  it  a  harder  task  with  a  bear." 

Gresset  wrote  other  poems  and  a  comedy,  which  are 
admired  ;  but  the  Parrot  is  the  feather  in  his  cap.  It  was 
an  addition  to  the  stock  of  originality,  aud  has  greater 
right  perhaps  than  the  "  Lutrin  "  to  challenge  a  comparison 
with  the  "Rape  of  the  Lock."  This  is  spoken  with  deference 
to  better  French  scholars ;  but  there  is  at  least  roor«  of 
Pope's  delicacy  and  invention  in  the  "  Ter-Vert "  than  in  the 
"  Lutrin ; "  and  it  does  not  depend  so  much  as  the  latter  upon 
a  mimicry  of  the  classics.  It  is  less  made  up  of  what 
pi-eceded  it 

I  must  mention  that  a  subject  of  this  nature  ia  of 
necessity  more  piquant  in  a  Catholic  country  than  a 
Protestant.  But  the  loss  of  poor  Ver-Vert's  purity  of 
speech  comes  home  to  all  Christendom ;  and  it  is  hard 
if  the  tender  imaginations  of  the  fair  sex  do  not  sympathize 
everywhere  both  with  parrot  and  with  nuns.  When  the 
poem  appeared  in  France,  it  touched  the  fibres  of  the  whole 
polite  world,  male  and  female.  A  Minister  of  State  made 
the  author  a  present  of  a  coffee-service  in  porcelain,  on 
which  was  punted,  in  the  most  delicat«  colours,  the  whole 
history  of  the  "  immortal  bird."  If  I  had  the  leisure  and 
the  means  of  Mr.  Rogers,  nothing  should  hinder  me  from 
trj'ing  to  outdo  (in  one  respect)  the  delicacy  of  his  puhhca- 
tions,  in  versifying  a  subject  so  worthy  of  vollum  and 
morocco.  The  paper  should  be  as  soft  as  the  novices'  lips, 
the  register  as  rose-coloured ;  every  canto  should  have 
vignettes  from  the  hand  of  Stothard ;  and  the  binding 
should  be  green  and  gold,  the  colours  of  the  hero. 

Ahis  I  and  must  nil  this  end  in  a  prose  abtttract,  and  nn 
anti-climax  I     Weep  all  ye  little  loves  and  Graces,  ye 
Veneres  Cupiriinesqne  I 
Bt  quantum  est  bominum  veaustioruia. 
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But  first  enable  its,  for  our  goodwill,  to  relate  the  etoiy, 
albeit  we  cannot  do  it  justice. 

At  Ncvcrs,  in  tlio  Convent  of  the  VLsitatioQ,  lived,  not 
long  ago,  n  famous  parrot.  Hia  talents  and  good  temper, 
nay,  the  vii'tues  he  possessed,  besides  his  more  earthly 
graces,  would  have  rendered  his  whole  life  as  happy  as 
a  portion  of  it,  if  happiness  had  been  made  for  hearU 
like  hia. 

Ver-Vei-t  (for  such  was  his  name)  was  brought  early  from 
his  native  country ;  and  while  yet  in  his  tender  years,  and 
ignorant  of  everything,  was  shut  up  in  this  convent  for  his 
good.  He  was  a  handsome  creature,  brilliant,  spruce,  and 
full  of  spiritii,  with  all  the  candour  and  amiableaees  natural 
to  his  time  of  life ;  innocent  withal  as  could  be  :  in  short,  a 
bird  worthy  of  such  a  blessed  cage.  His  very  prattle 
showed  him  bora  for  a  convent. 

When  we  say  that  nuns  undertake  to  look  after  a  thing, 
we  say  all.  No  need  to  enter  into  the  delicacy  of  their 
attentions.  Nobody  could  rival  the  affection  which  was 
borne  our  hero  by  every  mother  in  the  convent,  except  the 
confessor;  and  even  with  respect  to  him,  u  sincere  MS.  has 
left  it  on  record,  that  in  more  than  one  heart  the  bird  had 
the  advantage  of  the  holy  father.  He  partook,  at  any 
rate,  of  all  the  pretty  sops  and  syrups  with  which  the  dear 
father  in  God  (thai^  to  the  kmdnees  of  the  sweet  nuns) 
consoled  his  reverend  stomach.  N^uns  have  leisure :  they 
have  also  loving  hearts.  Ver-Vert  was  a  legitimate  object 
of  attachment,  and  he  became  the  soul  of  the  place.  All 
the  house  loved  him,  except  a  few  old  nuns  whom  time  and 
the  toothache  rendered  jealous  surveyors  of  the  young  ones, 
Not  having  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  too  much  judg- 
ment was  not  expected  of  him.  He  said  and  did  what  he 
pleased,  and  eve^hing  was  found  charming.  He  lightened 
the  labours  of  the  good  sisters  by  his  engaging  ways — 
pullingtheir  veils,  and  pecking  their  stomachers.  No  party 
could  be  pleasant  if  he  was  not  there  to  shine  and  to  sidle 
about  ^  to  flutter  and  to  whistle,  and  play  the  nightingale. 
Sport  he  did,  that  is  certain;  and  yet  he  had  all  the 
modesty,  all  the  prudent  daring  and  submission  in  the 
midst  of  his  pretensions,  which  became  a  novice,  even  in 
sporting.  Twenty  tongues  were  incessantly  asking  bim 
questions,  and  be  answered  with  propriety  to  eveiy  one.    It 
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was  thus,  of  old,  that  Cnear  dictated  to  four  persons  at 
once  in  four  different  etylee. 

Our  favourite  had  the  whole  range  of  the  bouse.  He 
preferred  dining  in  the  refectory,  where  be  ate  as  he 
pleatted.  In  the  intervals  of  the  table,  being  of  an  inde- 
fatigable stomach,  he  amused  his  palate  with  pocket-loada 
of  sweetmeats  which  the  nuns  always  carried  about  for  him. 
Delicate  attentions,  ingenious  and  preventing  cares,  were 
bom,  they  say,  among  the  nuns  of  the  Visitation.  The 
happy  Ver-Yert  had  reason  to  think  eo.  He  had  a  better 
place  of  it  than  a  parrot  at  Court.  He  lay,  lapped  up,  as  it 
were,  in  the  very  glove  of  contentment. 

At  bedtime  he  repaired  to  whatever  cell  he  chose,  and 
happy,  too  happy  was  the  blessed  sister  whose  retreat  at 
the  return  of  nightfall  it  pleased  him  to  honour  with  his 
presence.  He  seldom  lodged  with  the  old  ones.  The 
novices,  with  their  simple  beds,  were  more  to  his  taste ; 
which  you  must  observe,  had  always  a  peculiar  turn  for 
propriety.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  toilet  of 
the  fresh  little  nun  :  for  between  ourselves  (and  I  say  it  in 
a  whisper)  nuns  have  toilets.  Plain  veils  require  to  be  put 
on  properly,  as  well  as  lace  and  diamonds.  Furtheimora, 
they  luve  their  fashions  and  modes.  There  is  an  art,  a 
gusto  in  these  things,  inseparable  from  their  natures. 
Sackcloth  itself  may  sit  well.  Huckaback  may  have  an  air. 
But  let  that  rest.  I  say  all  in  confidence ;  so  now  to 
return  to  our  hero. 

In  this  blissful  state  of  indolence  Ver-Vert  passed  hia 
time  without  a  care — without  a  moment  of  ennui — lord, 
undisputed,  of  all  hearts.  For  him  sister  Agatha  forgot 
her  sparrows ;  for  him,  or  because  of  him,  four  canary- 
birds  died  out  of  rage  and  spite — for  him,  a  couple  of 
tom-cate,  once  in  favour,  took  to  their  cushions,  and  nevef 
afterwards  held  up  their  heads. 

Who  could  have  foreboded,  in  the  course  of  a  life  so 
charming,  that  the  morals  of  our  hero  were  taken  care  of, 
only  to  be  ruined  t  that  a  day  should  arise,  a  day  full  of 
guilt  and  astonishment,  when  Ver-Vert,  the  idol  of  so  many 
hearts,  should  be  nothing  but  an  object  of  pity  and  horror ! 

Let  us  husband  our  tears  as  long  as  possible,  for  come 
they  must :  sad  froit  of  the  over-tender  care  of  our  dear 
little  sisters  I 
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Tott  may  goeea  that,  in  «  echool  like  this,  a  bird  of  our 
hero's  parte  of  speech  could  want  nothing  to  complete  his 
education.  He  always  spoke  like  a  book.  His  style  was 
pickled  and  preserved  in  the  very  sauce  and  sugar  of  good 
behaviour.  He  was  none  of  your  flashy  parrots,  puffed 
up  with  airs  of  fashion  and  learned  only  in  vanities.  Ter- 
Vert  was  a  devout  fowl;  a  beautiful  soul,  led  by  the 
hand  of  innocence.  He  had  no  notion  of  evil ;  neTer 
uttered  an  improper  word ;  but  then  to  be  even  with  those 
who  knew  how  to  talk,  he  was  deep  in  canticles,  Ortnitues, 
and  myEtical  colloquies.  His  Pax  vobiteuta  was  edifying. 
His  Hail  niter  t  was  not  to  be  lightly  thought  of.  Doubt- 
lees  he  had  every  help  to  edification.  There  were  many 
learned  sisters  in  the  convent  who  knew  by  heart  all  tha 
Christmas  carols,  ancient  and  modem.  Formed  under 
their  auspices,  our  parrot  soon  equalled  his  instructors. 
He  acquired  even  their  very  tone,  giving  it  all  their  pious 
lengtbinesa,  the  holy  sighs,  and  languishing  cadences,  of 
the  singing  of  the  dear  sistets,  groaning  little  doves. 

The  renown  of  merit  like  this  was  not  to  be  confined  to  a 
cloister.  In  all  Nevers,  from  morning  till  night,  nothing 
was  talked  of  but  the  darling  scenes  exhibited  by  the  parrot 
of  the  blessed  nuns.  People  came  as  far  as  from  Moulinfl 
to  sea  him.  Ter-Vert  never  budged  out  of  the  parlour. 
Sister  Melanie,  in  her  beet  stomacher,  held  him,  and  made 
the  spectators  remark  his  tints,  his  beauties,  his  infantine 
sweetness.  The  bird  sat  at  the  receipt  of  victory.  And 
yet  even  these  attractions  were  forgotten  when  he  spoke. 
Polished,  rounded,  brimful  of  the  pious  gentilities  which 
the  younger  aspirants  had  taught  him,  our  illustrious  parrot 
commenced  his  recitation.  Every  instant  a  new  charm 
developed  itself;  and  what  was  remarkable,  nobody  fell 
asleep.  His  hearers  listened ;  they  hummed,  they  applauded. 
He,  nevertheless,  trained  to  perfection,  and  convinced  of 
the  nothingness  of  glory,  always  withdrew  into  the  re- 
cesses of  his  heart,  and  triumphed  with  modesty.  Closing 
his  beak,  and  dropping  into  a  low  tone  of  voice,  he  bowed 
himself  with  sanctity,  and  so  left  his  world  edified.  He 
uttered  nothing  under  a  gentility  or  a  dulcitude. 

Thus  lived,  in  this  delectable  nest,  like  a  master,  a  stunt, 
and  a  true  sage  as  he  was.  Father  Yer-Yert,  dear  to  more 
than  one  Hebe;  always  loved,  and  always  worthy  to  b^ 
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loved ;  polished,  perfumed,  cockered  up,  the  very  pink  of 
purfectioii :  happy,  in  short,  if  he  had  never  travelled. 

But  now  comes  the  time  of  miserable  memory,  the  critical 
minute  in  which  hi»  glofy  is  to  be  eclipsed.  0  guilt  I  O 
ahBtue  !  0  cruel  recollection  I  Fnlal  journey,  why  must  ire 
see  thy  calamities  beforehand  I  Alas !  a  great  name  i»  a 
perilous  thing.  Your  retired  lot  is  by  much  the  safest,  __ 
Let  thta  example,  my  friends,  show  you  that  too  many 
talents,  and  too  flattering  a  success,  oftea  bring  in  their 
train  the  ruin  of  one's  virtue. 

The  renown  of  thy  brilliant  achievements,  Ver-Vert, 
spread  itself  abroad  on  every  side,  even  as  far  as  Nantes. 
There,  as  everybody  knows,  ia  another  meek  fold  of  the 
reverend  Mothers  of  the  Visitation — ladies  who,  as  else- 
where in  this  country  of  ours,  are  by  no  means  the  last  to 
know  everything.  To  hear  of  our  parrot  was  to  desire  to 
see  him ;  and  desire,  at  all  times  and  in  everybody,  is  a 
devouring  flame. 

Behold,  then,  at  one  blow,  twenty  hoods  turned  for  a 
parrot.  The  ladies  of  Kantee  wrote  to  Nevera,  to  beg  that 
this  hewibching  bird  might  be  allowed  to  come  down  to  the 
Loire,  and  pay  them  a  visit.  The  letter  ia  sent  off;  but 
when,  ah,  when  will  come  the  answer  I  In  something  less 
than  a  fortnight. 

At  length  the  epistle  arrives  at  Nevers.  Tremendous 
event  1  "  What !  lose  Ver-Veri; !  0  heavens  !  What  are 
we  to  do  in  these  desolate  holes  and  comers  without  the 
darling  bird  !" 

The  fatal  moment  arrives ;  everything  is  ready ;  courage 
must  he  summoned  to  bid  adieu.  How  many  kisses  did  not 
Ver-Vert  receive  on  going  out  1  They  retain  him :  they 
bathe  him  with  tears:  bis  attractions  redouble  at  every 
step.  Nevertheless,  he  is  at  length  outside  the  walls;  he  is 
gone. 

The  same  vagabond  of  a  boat  which  contained  the  sacred 
bird,  contained  also  a  couple  of  giggling  damsels,  three 
dragoons,  n  wet-nurso,  a  monk,  and  two  garfons;  pretty 
society  for  a  youns  thing  just  out  of  a  monastery  1 

Ver-Vert  thou^t  himself  in  another  world.  It  was  no 
longer  texts  and  orisons  with  which  he  waa  treated,  but 
words  which  be  never  heaiMJ  before,  and  those  words 
none  of  the  most  Christian.      The  dragoons,  a  race  not 
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eminent  for  devotion,  spoke  no  lan^age  but  thnt  of  the 
ale-houso.  All  their  hymns  to  beguile  the  road  were  in 
honour  of  Bacchus ;  all  their  movable  feasts  consisted  only 
in  those  of  the  ordinary.  The  gar^nn  and  the  three  new 
Graces  kept  up  a  concert  in  the  taste  of  the  allies.  The 
boatmen  cursed  and  swore,  and  made  horrible  rhymes; 
taking  care,  by  a  masculine  articulation,  that  not  a  syllable 
should  lose  it^  vigour.  Yer-Vert,  melancholy  and  fright- 
ened, sat  dumb  in  a  comer.  He  knew  not  what  to  say  or 
think. 

In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  the  company  resolved  to 
"  fetch  out "  our  hero.  The  task  fell  on  Brother  Lubin  the 
monk,  who  put  some  questions  to  the  handsome  forlorn. 
The  benign  bird  answered  in  his  best  manner.  He  sighed 
with  a  formality  the  most  finished,  and  said  in  a  pedantic 
tone,  "Hail,  Sister  1"  At  this  "Hail,"  you  may  judge 
whether  the  hearers  shouted  with  laughter.  Every  tongue 
fell  on  poor  Father  Parrot. 

Our  novice  bethought  within  him,  that  he  must  have 
spoken  amiss.  Ho  began  to  consider,  that  if  he  would  be 
.  well  with  the  fair  portion  of  the  company,  be  must  adopt 
the  style  of  their  friends.  Being  naturally  of  a  daring  soul, 
and  having  been  hitherto  well  fumed  with  incense,  his 
modesty  wiis  not  proof  against  so  much  contempt.  Ver- 
Vert  lost  his  patience;  and  in  losing  his  patience,  alas! 
poor  fellow,  he  lost  his  innocence.  He  even  began,  inwardly, 
to  mutter  ungracious  curses  against  the  good  sisters,  hia 
instructors,  for  not  having  taught  him  the  true  refinements 
of  the  French  language,  its  nerve  and  its  delicacy.  He 
accordingly  set  himself  to  learn  them  with  all  his  might ;  not 
speakingmuch,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  inwardly  studying 
for  all  that.  In  two  days  (such  is  the  progress  of  evil  in 
young  minds)  he  forgot  all  that  had  been  taught  him,  and 
in  less  than  three  was  as  off-hand  a  swearer  as  any  in  the 
boat.  It  has  been  said,  that  nobody  becomes  abandoned  at 
once.  Ter-Vert  scorned  the  saying.  He  bad  a  contempt 
for  any  more  novitiates.  He  became  a  blackguard  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  In  shoit,  on  one  of  the  boatmen  ex- 
claiming, "  Go  to  the  devil,"  Ver-Vert  echoed  the  wretch  I 
The  company  applauded,  and  he  swore  again.  Nay,  he  swore 
Other  oaths.     A  new  vanity  seized  him;  and  degrading  his 
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generouB  organ,  he  now  felt  no  other  ambition  but  that  of 
pleasing  the  wicked. 

Meanwhile,  the  boat  was  approaching  the  town  of  Nantes, 
Avbere  the  new  sisters  of  the  Visitation  expected  it  with  im- 
patience. The  days  and  nights  had  never  been  so  long. 
During  all  their  torments,  however,  they  had  the  image  of 
the  ooming  angel  before  them — the  polished  soul,  the  bird 
of  noble  breeding,  the  tender,  sincere,  and  edifying  voice— 
behaviour,  sentimente — distinguished  merit — oh  grief  I  what 
is  it  all  to  come  to  ) 

The  boat  arrives;  the  passengers  disembark.  A  lay-sister 
of  the  turning-box  was  waiting  in  the  dock,  where  she  hod 
been  over  and  over  again  at  stated  times,  ever  since  the 
letters  were  despatched.  Her  looks,  darting  over  the  water, 
seemed  to  hasten  the  vessel  that  conveyed  our  hero.  The 
rascal  guessed  her  business  at  first  sight.  Her  prudish 
eyes,  letting  a  look  out  at  the  comer,  her  great  coif,  white 
gloves,  dying  voice,  and  little  pendant  cross,  were  not  to  be 
mistaken.  Ver-Yert  ruffled  his  feathers  with  disgust. 
There  ia  reason  to  believe  that  he  gave  her  internally  to  the 
deviL  He  was  now  all  for  the  army,  and  coufd  not  bear  the 
thought  of  new  ceremonies  and  litanies.  However,  my 
gentleman  waa  obliged  to  submit.  The  lay-sister  carried 
him  off  in  spite  of  his  vociferations.  They  say,  he  bit  her  in 
going ;  some  say  in  the  neck,  others  on  the  arm.  I  believe 
it  ia  not  well  known  where  he  bit  her ;  but  the  circumstance 
ia  of  no  consequence.  Off  he  went.  The  devotee  was  soon 
within  the  convent,  and  the  visitor's  arrival  was  announced. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  news,  the  bell  was  set  ringing. 
They  shriek,  they  clap  their  hands,  they  9y.  "'Tia  he. 
Bister!     'Tishel     He  is  in  the  great  parlour  I "     The  great 

r-lour  is  filled  in  a  twinkling.  Even  the  old  nuns,  marching 
order,  forget  the  weight  of  their  years.  The  whole  house 
was  grown  young  again.  It  is  said  to  have  been  on  this 
occasion  that  Mother  Angelica  ran  for  the  first  time. 

At  length  the  blessed  spectacle  bursts  upon  the  good 
sisters.  They  cannot  satiate  their  eyes  with  admiriug  ;  and 
in  truth,  the  rascal  was  not  the  less  handsome  for  being  less 
virtuous.  His  miiitaiy  look  and  }.etil-JHailre  flira  gave  him 
even  a  new  charm.  All  mouths  burst  out  in  his  praise ;  all 
at  once.  He,  however,  does  not  deign  to  utter  one  pious 
word,  but  stands  rolling  his  eyes.     Grief  the  first.     There 
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was  a  BCfmtlal  in  this  air  of  eSrontery.  Id  the  second  place, 
when  the  Prioress,  with  an  august  air,  and  like  an  inward- 
hearted  creature  as  she  was,  wished  to  interchange  a  few 
eentimenta  with  the  bird,  the  first  words  toj  gentleman 
uttered — the  only  answer  he  condescended  to  give,  and  that 
too  with  an  air  of  nonchalance,  or  rather  contempt,  and  like 
an  unfeeling  villain,  was— "What  a  pack  of  fools  these 
nuns  are ! " 

History  says  he  learned  these  words  on  the  road. 

At  this  dibiU,  Sister  Augustin,  with  an  air  of  the  greatest 
sweetness,  hoping  to  make  their  visitor  cautious,  said  to  him, 
*'  For  shame,  my  dear  brother."  The  dear  brother,  not  to 
be  corrected,  rhymed  her  a  word  or  two,  too  andacioiu  to  be 
repeated. 

"  Just  Heaven  1 "  exclaimed  the  sister ;  "  what  a  wretch  I 
Ib  this  the  divine  parrot) " 

Vei^Vert,  like  a  reprobate  at  the  gallows,  mode  no  othei- 
answer  than  by  setting  up  a  dance,  and  singing  with  an 
"Ohd— mme!" 

The  nuns  would  have  stopped  his  mouth ;  but  ho  was  not 
to  be  hindered.  He  gave  a  buffoon  imitation  of  the  prattle 
of  the  young  sisters ;  and  then  shutting  his  beak,  and 
dropping  into  a  palsied  imbecility,  mimicked  the  nasal  drawl 
of  his  old  enemies,  the  antiques  I 

But  it  was  still  worse,  when,  tired  and  worn  out  with  the 
stale  sentences  of  his  reprovers,  Yer-Vert  foamed  and  raged 
like  a  corsair,  thundering  out  all  the  tfirriblo  words  he  had 
learned  aboard  the  vessel.  Heavens  I  how  be  swore,  and 
what  things  he  said  1  His  dissolute  voice  knew  no  bounds. 
The  lower  regions  themselves  appeared  to  open  before  them. 
Words  not  to  be  thought  of  danced  upon  his  beak.  The 
young  sisters  thought  he  was  talking  Hebrew. 

In  short,  Ver-Vert  is  fairly  put  in  his  cage,  and  sent  on 
his  travels  back  again.  They  pronounce  him  dete*itable, 
abominable,  a  condemned  criminal.  AU  the  convent  sigu 
his  decree  of  banishment,  but  they  shed  tears  in  doing  it. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  pity  a.  reprobate  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  who  was  unfortunate  enough  to  hide  such  a  depraved 
heart  under  an  exterior  so  beautiful.  For  his  part,  Ver- 
Vert  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  off.  He  was  carried 
back  to  the  river  siiie  in  a  box,  and  did  not  bite  the  lay- 
sister  again. 
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But  what  Iras  the  despair,  when  he  retnmed  home,  and 
would  fain  liave  given  his  old  iDStructors  a  like  serenade  1 
Nine  venerable  sisteis,  their  eyes  in  tears,  their  senses  con- 
fused with  horror,  their  veils  two  deep,  condemned  him  in 
full  conclnve.  The  younger  ones,  who  might  have  spoken 
for  him,  were  not  allowed  to  be  present.  One  or  two  were 
for  sending  him  back  to  the  vessel ;  but  the  majority  re- 
solved upon  keeping  and  chastising  him.  He  was  sentenced 
to  two  months'  abstinence,  three  of  imprisonment,  and  four 
of  silence. 

Covered  with  shame  and  instructed  by  misfortune,  our 
hero  at  last  found  himself  contrite.  He  forgot  the  dragoons 
and  the  monk,  and  once  more  in  unison  with  the  holy  sisters 
both  in  matter  and  manner,  became  more  devout  than  a 
canon.  When  they  were  sure  of  his  conversion,  the  divan 
reassembled,  and  agreed  to  shorten  the  term  of  his  penitence. 
Judge  if  the  day  of  his  deliverance  was  a  day  of  joy !  All 
bis  future  moments,  consecrated  to  gratitude,  were  to  be 
spun  by  the  hands  of  love  and  security.  O  faithless  plea- 
sure 1  0  vain  expectation  of  mortal  delight  1  All  the 
dormitories  were  dressed  with  flowers.  Exquisite  coffee, 
songs,  Uvely  exercise,  an  amiable  tumtilt  of  pleasure,  a 
plenary  indulgence  of  liberty,  all  breathed  of  love  and 
delight;  nothing  announced  the  coming  adversity.  But,  0 
indiscreet  liberality  !  0  fatal  overflowingnesa  of  the  hearts 
of  nuns  1  Passing  too  quickly  from  abstinence  to  abundance, 
from  the  hard  bosom  of  misfortune  to  whole  seas  of  sweet- 
ness, saturated  with  sugar  and  set  on  fire  with  liqueurs, 
Yer-Vert  fell  one  day  on  a  box  of  sweetmeats,  and  lay  on 
his  deathbed.  Hiq  roses  were  all  changed  to  cypress.  In 
vain  the  sisters  endeavoured  to  recall  his  fleeting  spiiit. 
The  sweet  excess  had  hastened  hia  destiny,  and  the  fortunate 
victim  of  love  expired  in  the  bosom  of  pleasure. 
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AN  EVENING  WITH  POPE. 

Repobtzd  by  a  Youhq  Gei.-ti,em4N  who  Dined  with  uiu. 

{7Z«  A'eiD  MontUif  Magcaim,  June  1825.) 

Julj  4,  1727. 
Yestekdat  was  a  day  of  delight.  I  diced  witli  Mr.  Pope. 
The  only  persons  present  were  the  venerable  lady  hia 
inotber,  Mrs.  Mnrtba  Blount,  and  Mr.  Walscott,  a  great 
Tory,  but  as  Rreat  a  lover  of  Diyden  ;  which  Mr.  Pope  was 
pleased  to  inform  me  was  the  reason  be  liad  invited  me  to 
meet  him.  Mr.  Pope  was  in  black,  with  a  tie-wig.  I  could 
not  help  regarding  him,  as  be  sat  leaning  in  his  armchair 
before  dinner,  in  the  light  of  a  portrait  foi'  posterity.  When 
he  came  into  the  room,  after  kindly  making  me  welcome, 
he  took  some  flowers  out  of  a  little  bosket  that  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  presented  them,  not  to  Mrs.  Martha, 
who  seemed  to  look  as  if  she  expected  it,  but  to  Mre.  Pope ; 
which  I  thought  very  pretty  and  like  a  gentleman,  not  in 
the  ordinary  way.  But  the  other  bad  no  reasoD  to  be  dis- 
pleased; for  turning  to  her  with  the  remainder,  he  said, 
"  I  was  thinking  of  a  compliment  to  pay  you ;  so  I  liaye 
done  it."  He  flatters  with  as  much  delicacy  as  Sir  Richard 
Steele ;  and  the  ladies  like  it  as  much  from  him.  What 
fine-shaped  fellows  have  I  seen,  who  could  not  call  up  half 
such  looks  into  their  eyes ! 


CRITICISM  ON  FEMALE  BEAUTY. 
(ITie  A'eu  MoatUy  Itagazine,  July  and  August  1815.) 
CniTicisK,  for  the  most  part,  b  so  partial,  splenetic,  and 
pedantic,  and  has  such  little  right  to  apeak  of  what  it  under- 
takes to  censure,  that  the  words  "criticism  on  beauty" 
sound  almost  as  ill  as  if  a  man  were  to  announce  something 
unpleasant  upon  something  pleasant. 

And  certainly  as  criticism,  according  to  its  general 
practice,  consists  in  an  endeavour  to  set  the  art  above  ita 
betters,  and  to  tendar  genius  untenable  t)  want  of  genius 
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(partieulnily  in  those  matters  which,  by  constituting  the 
very  eEsence  of  it,  are  the  least  felt  by  the  men  of  line  and 
rule),  so  critics  lire  bound  by  their  trade  to  object  to  the 
very  pleosantest  things.  DeLght,  not  being  their  business, 
■'  puts  them  out."  The  first  reviewer  va£  Momus,  who  found 
fault  with  the  Goddess  of  Beauty. 

We  have  sometimes  fancied  a  review  set  up  by  this  anti- 
divinity  in  heaven.  II  would  appear,  by  lat«  discoveries  in 
tho  history  of  the  globe,  that,  as  one  species  of  production 
has  become  extinct,  so  new  ones  may  hnve  como  into  being. 
Now,  imagine  the  gods  occasionally  putting  fortb  some  new 
work,  which  is  criticized  in  the  Olympian  lieview.  Chloris, 
the  Goddess  of  Flowers,  for  instance,  makes  a  Bweetbriar, 

CSmCISlI   ON   SWEETBQIAB. 

"The  Sweetbriar,  anew  bush,  by  Ghloris,  Goddess  of 
Flowers.     Bain  and  Sun,  4104. 

"  This  is  another  hasty  production  of  a  lady,  whom  we 
are  anxious  to  meet  with  a  more  satisfied  face.  KeaJly,  we 
must  say,  that  she  tires  us.  The  other  day  we  had  the 
pink.  It  is  not  more  than  a  year  ago  that  she  flamed  upon 
us  with  the  heartsease  (pretty  names  these) ;  then  we  were 
all  to  be  sunk  into  a  bed  of  luxury  and  red  leaves  by  the 
rose  :  and  now,  ecce  iterwm  Eosina,  comes  a  new  edition  of 
the  same  effeminate  production,  altered,  but  not  amended, 
and  made  careless,  confused,  and  full  of  harsh  poiuts.  These 
the  fair  author,  we  suppose,  takes  for  a  dashing  variety  1 
"Why  does  she  not  consult  her  friends  1  "Why  must  we  be 
forced  to  think  that  she  mistakes  her  talents,  and  that  she 
had  better  confine  herself  to  the  production  of  daisies  and 
dandelions  1  Even  the  rose,  which  has  been  so  much  cried 
up  in  certain  quarters,  was  not  original.  It  was  clearly 
suggested  by  that  useful  production  of  an  orthodox  friend 
of  ours — the  cabbage;  which  has  occasioned  it  to  be  pretty 
generally  called  the  cahhage-roae.  The  sweelbriar,  there- 
fore, is  imitation  upon  imitation,  eramha  (literally)  his  eoeta 
[cabbage  twice  cooked],  a  thing  not  to  be  endured.  To  say 
the  truth,  which  wo  wish  to  do  with  great  tenderness,  con- 
aideriug  the  author's  sex,  this  sweethriar-bus/i  is  but  a  ri/ad- 
tnento  of  the  rose-bush.  The  only  difference  is,  thnt  every- 
thing is  done  on  a  pettier  scale,  the  flowera  hastily  turned 
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out,  and  a  eupernbundancc  of  those  startliiig  points  addetl, 
which  so  annoyed  us  in  the  rose  yclept  nioss ;  for  there  is  HO 
end  to  these  pretty  cteaturea  the  rosea.  Let  ue  see.  There 
is  the  eahbage-rose,  the  moag-roBe,  the  mwik^rose,  the  damask- 
ro»e,  the  hundred-leaved-rose,  the  yellow-roee,  and  earth 
only  knows  how  mnny  more.  Surely  these  were  enough, 
in  alt  conscience.  Most  of  them  rank  little  above  extem- 
pore effusions,  and  were  hardly  worth  the  gathering ;  but 
after  eo  much  trifling,  to  go  and  alter  the  style  of  acommon- 
place  in  a  spirit  of  mere  undoing  and  embrmiillemenl,  and 
then  palm  it  upon  us  for  something  free,  forsooth,  and 
original,  is  a  desperate  evidence  of  fulling  off !  We  cannot 
consent  to  take  mere  wildness  for  iavention;  a  hasty  and 
tangled  piece  of  business,  for  a  regular  work  of  art.  What 
is  called  Nature  will  never  do.  Nature  is  unnatural.  The 
best  production  by  far  of  the  fair  author  was  the  artrictda, 
one  of  those  beautiful  and  regular  pieces  of  composition,  the 
right  proportions  of  which  are  ascertained,  and  reducible  to 
measurement.  But  tempora  mvlanlur.  Our  fair  florist  has 
perhaps  got  into  bad  company.  We  have  heard  some  talk 
about,  zephyrs,  bees,  wild  birds,  and  such  worshipful  society. 
Cannot  this  ingenious  person  be  content  with  the  hot-house 
invented  by  Vulcan  and  Co.,  without  gadding  abroad  in  this 
disreputable  manner?  We  have  heaid  that  she  speaks  with 
disrespect  of  ourselves ;  but  we  need  not  assure  the  reader 
that  this  can  have  no  weight  with  an  honest  critic.  By-tha- 
by,  why  this  briar  is  called  sweet,  we  must  unaffectedly  and 
most  sincerely  any,  is  beyond  our  perceptions." 

We  were  about  to  give  a  specimen  of  another  article,  by 
the  same  reviewer,  on  the  subject  of  our  present  paper : — 
"Woman,  being  a  Companion  to  Man,"  &c.  But  the  tone 
of  it  would  be  intolerable.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  with 
a  more  becoming  and  grateful  criticism,  such  aa  the  con- 
templation of  the  subject  naturally  produces. 

A  SimKO   FBOM   FEHAtB  BBAUTT. 

0  Pygmalion,  who  can  wonder  (no  artist  surely)  that  thou 
didst  feJl  in  love  with  the  work  of  thine  own  hands !  O 
Titian  !  O  Raphael !  0  Apelles !  We  could  almost  fancy 
this  sheet  of  paper  to  be  one  of  your  tablets,  our  desk  an 
«aael,  our  pen  a  painting  brush ;  so  impo^ble  do(ia  it  seem 
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that  the  beauty  we  are  about  to  paiut  should  not  inepire  as 
with  a  gtuto  equal  to  your  own  ! 

Come,  then,  the  coloara  and  tbe  gcoand  prepare. 

This  inkstand  is  our  palette.  We  handle  our  pen  as  if  there 
were  the  richest  bit  of  colour  in  the  world  at  the  end  of  it. 
The  reds  and  whites  look  aa  if  we  could  eat  them.  Look  at 
tliat  pearly  tip  at  the  end  of  the  ear.  The  very  shade  of  it 
has  a  glow.  What  a  light  on  the  forehead  I  What  a 
moisture  on  the  lip  1  What  a  soul,  twenty  fathom  deep,  in 
the  eyes  I  Iiook  at  us,  madam,  if  you  pleats.  The  eye  right 
on  ours.  The  forehead  a  little  more  inclined.  Good.  What 
an  expression !  Raphael — it  is  clear  to  me  that  you  have 
not  tbe  feeling  we  have :  for  you  could  point  such  a  portrait, 
and  we  cannot.  We  cannot  paint  after  tbe  life.  Titian, 
how  could  you  contrive  it )  Apellee,  may  we  trouble  you  to 
explain  yourself!  It  is  lucky  for  the  poets  that  their 
mistresses  are  not  obliged  to  sit  to  them.  They  would  never 
write  a  line.  Even  a  prose-writer  is  baffled.  How  Raphael 
managed  in  the  Palazzo  Chigi — how  Sacchini  contrived,  when 
he  wrote  his  "  Rinaldo  and  Armida,"  with  Ai-mida  by  his 
side — is  beyond  our  comprehensioD.  We  can  call  to  mind, 
but  we  cannot  copy.  Fair  presence,  avaunt  I  We  conjure 
you  out  of  our  study,  as  one  of.  our  brother-writers,  in  an 
agony  of  article,  might  hand  away  his  bride,  the  printer 
having  sent  to  him  for  copy. 

A   BCABT  E8SEKTIAL  TO  BEAUTT, 

C  Beauty  itself  is  a  very  poor  thing  unless  beautified  by 
ntiment.  The  reader  may  take  the  confession  as  he  pleases, 
either  as  an  instance  of  abundance  of  sentiment  on  our  part, 
or  as  an  evidence  of  want  of  proper  ardour  and  impartiality; 
but  we  cannot  (and  that  is  tbe  plain  truth)  think  tbe  most 
beautiful  creature  beautiful,  or  be  at  all  affected  by  ber,  or 
long  to  sit  next  her,  orgato^a  theatre  with  her,  or  listen  to 
a  coneert  witli  her,  or  walk  in  a  field  or  a  forest  with  her, 
or  call  her  by  her  Christian  name,  or  ask  her  if  she  likes 
poetry,  or  tie  (with  any  satisfaction)  her  gown  for  her,  or 
be  asked  whether  we  admire  ber  shoe,  01  take  her  arm  even 
into  a  dining-room,  or  kiss  her  at  Christmas,  or  on  April- 
fool  day,  or  on  May  day,  or  on  any  other  day,  or  dream  of 
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ber,  or  wake  thinking  of  lier,  or  feet  a  wnnt  in  the  room 
when  she  has  gone,  or  a  pleasure  the  more  when  she  ap- 
pears— unless  she  has  a  heart  as  well  as  a  face,  ofid  is  a 
proper  good-tempered,  natural,  dncere,  honest  girl,  who  has 
a  love  for  other  people  and  other  things,  apart  from  self- 
reference  and  the  wiish  to  be  admired.  Her  face  would  pall  i 
upon  us  in  the  course  of  a  week,  or  even  become  dii^agTeeable.  j 
We  should  prefer  an  enamelled  teacup  j  for  we  should  I 
expect  nothing  from  it.  ■" 

BSINVILLIEBS'S  HAND, 

We  remember  the  impression  made  on  us  by  a  female 
plaster-cast  hand,  sold  in  the  shops  as  a  model.  It  is  beau- 
tifully turned,  though  we  thought  it  somewhat  too  plump 
and  well-fed.  The  fingers,  however,  are  delicately  tapered  : 
the  outline  flowing  and  graceful.  We  fancied  it  to  bava 
belonged  to  some  jovial  beauty,  a  little  too  fat  and  festive, 
bnt  laughing  withal,  and  as  full  of  good-nature.  The  pos- 
eesscxr  te\A  us  it  was  the  hand  of  Madame  Brinvilliers,  the 
famous  poisoner.  The  word  was  no  sooner  spoken,  than  we 
shrank  from  it  as  if  it  bad  been  a  toad.  It  was  now  literally 
hideous ;  the  fat  seemed  sweltering  and  full  of  poison.  The 
beauty  added  to  the  deformity.  You  resented  the  grace : 
you  shrank  from  the  look  of  smoothness,  as  from  a  snake. 
This  woman  went  to  the  scaffold  with  as  much  indifference 
as  she  distributed  her  poisons.  The  character  of  her  mind 
was  insensibility.  The  strongest  of  excitements  was  to  her 
what  a  cup  of  tea  is  to  other  people. .  And  such  is  the  cha- 
racter, more  or  less,  of  all  mere  beauty.  Nature,  if  one  may 
so  speak,  does  not  Eeem  to  intend  it  to  be  beautiful.  It 
looks  as  if  it  were  created  in  order  to  show  what  a  nothing 
the  formal  part  of  beauty  is,  without  the  Rpirit  of  it. 


/  Hair  should  be  abundant,  soft,  flexible,  growing  in  long 
/  locks,  of  a  colour  suitable  to  the  skin,  thidc  in  the  mass, 
(  delicate  and  distinct  in  the  particular.  The  mode  of  wearing 
\^t  should  differ.  Those  who  have  it  growing  low  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  should  prefer  wearing  it  in  locks  hanging  down, 
rather  than  turned  up  with  a  comb.  The  gathering  it, 
however,  in  that  manner  is  delicate  and  feminine,  and  suits 
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many.  Iii  general,  the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  is  to  bo 
regulated  according  to  the  shape  of  the  head.  Ringlets 
hnnging  about  the  forehead  suit  almost  everybody.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  faahion  of  parting  the  hair  Bmootbly,  and 
drawing  it  tight  back  on  either  side,  is  becoming  to  few. 
It  has  a  look  of  vauity,  instead  of  simplicity.  The  face 
must  do  everything  for  it,  which  ia  asking  too  much  ;  espe- 
cially as  hair,  in  its  freer  state,  is  the  omament  intended 
for  it  by  nature.  Hiur  is  to  the  human  aspect,  what  foUagfl 
j^is  to  the  landscape.  This  analogy  is  so  etrikiiig,  that  it  has 
been  compared  to  flowers,  and  even  to  fruit.  The  Gi-eek 
and  other  poela  talk  of  hyacinthine  locks,  of  clustering  locks 
(an  image  taken  from  grapes),  of  locks  like  tendrils.  The 
favourite  epithet  for  a  Greek  beauty  was  "  well- haired ;"  and 
the  same  epithet  was  applied  to  woods.  Apuleius  says  that 
Yenus  herself,  if  she  were  bald,  would  not  be  Venus. 

Ovid  and  Anacreon,  the  two  greatest  masters  of  the 
ancient  world  in  painting  external  beauty,  seemed  to  have 
preferred  auburn  to  golden,  notwithstanding  tbe,^popular 
cry  in  the  other's  favour.  The  Latin  poet,  in  his  fourteenth 
love  elegy,  speaking  of  tresses  which  he  says  Apollo  would 
have  envied,  and  which  he  prefers  to  those  of  Yenus  as 
Apelles  painted  her,  tells  us  that  they  were  neither  black 
nor  golden,  but  mised,  as  it  were,  of  both.  And  he  com- 
pares them  to  cedar  on  the  dechvities  of  Ida,  with  the  bark 
stripped.  This  implies  a  dash  of  tawny.  We  have  seen 
pine-trees  in  a  southern  evening  sun  take  a  lustrous  bur- 
nished aspect  between  dark  and  golden,  a  good  deal  like 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  colour  he  alludes  to.  Anacreon 
describes  liair  of  a  similar  beauty.  TTig  touch,  as  usual,  ia 
brief  and  exquisite ; — 

Ti  iih  MttStr,  /itkalrat, 

Td  S'  U,  itpor,  liXiArai. 


Wbich  Ben  Jonaon  has  rendered  in  a  line — 

Gold  upon  a  ground  of  black. 

Perhaps,  the  true  auburn  is  somethingmore  lustrous  through- 
out, and  more  metallic  than  this.  The  cedar  with  the  bark 
stripped  looks  more  Lke  it.     At  all  events,  that  it  ia  not 
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the  golden  hair  of  the  ancients  bns  been  proved  in  our 
opinion  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  memorandum  in  our  posEesdon, 
worth  a  thousand  treatises  of  the  learned.  Thia  ia  a  solitary 
hair  of  the  famous  LucretJa  Borgia,  whom  Ariosto  has  so 
praised  for  her  virtues,  and  whom  tlie  rest  of  the  world  ia 
BO  contented  to  think  a  wretch.  It  was  given  us  by  a 
Umented  friend  [l^d  Byron]  who  obtained  it  from  a  lock 
of  her  hair  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan. 
[Tantum  vidi/ — Ed.].  On  the  envelope  he  put  a  happy 
motto—      y 

(And  beaaty  draws  as  with  a  tingle  hair. 

If  ever  hair  was  golden,  it  is  this.  It  is  not  red,  it  ia  not 
yellow,  it  ia  not  auburn  :  it  is  golden,  and  nothing  else ; 
and,  though  natural-looking  too,  must  have  bad  a  surpris- 
ing appearance  in  the  mass.  Lucretia,  beautiful  in  every  I 
respect,  must  have  looked  tike  a  vision  in  a  picture,  an  angel  \ 
Vrom  the  sun.  Everybody  who  sees  it,  cries  out,  and  pro- 
nounces it  tlie  real  thing.  We  must  confess,  after  all,  we 
prefer  the  auburn,  as  we  construe  it.  It  forms,  we  think, 
a  finer  shade  for  the  skin ;  a  richer  warmth  ;  a  darker 
lustre.  But  Lucretia'a  hair  must  have  been  still  divine. 
Mr.  I^ndor,  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  ac' 
quainted  with  over  it,  as  other  acquaintances  commence 
over  a  bottle,  was  inspired  on  the  occasion  with  the  fol- 
lowing versee : — 


The  sentiment  implied  in  the  last  line  will  be  echoed  by 
every  bosom  that  has  worn  a  lock  of  hair  next  it,  or  longed 
to  do  so.  Hair  is  at  once  the  most  delicate  and  lasting  of 
our  materials;  and  survives  us,  like  love.  It  is  so  light,  so 
gentle,  so  escapiug  from  the  idea  of  death,  that  with  a  lock 
of  hair  belonging  to  a  child  or  a  friend,  we  may  almost  look 
up  to  heaven,  and  compare  notes  with  the  angelic  nature; 
may  almost  say,  "  I  have  a  piece  of  thee  here,  not  unworthy 
of  thy  being  now." 

FOREHEAD. 

In  Shakspeare's  time  it  was  the  fashion  to  have  high 
foreheads,  partly  out  of  compliment  to  Qtieen  EliEalielii, 
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They  were  thought  eqimliy  benutiful  and  indicative  of 
wisdom  :  and  if  the  portraits  of  the  great  men  of  that  day 
tire  to  be  trusted,  wisdom  and  high  foreheads  were  certainly 
often  found  together.  Of  late  years,  phyeiognomiBts  have 
declared  for  the  wisdom  of  strait  and  compact  foreheads, 
rather  than  high  ones.  We  must  own  we  have  seen  very 
silly  persons  with  both.  It  must  be  allowed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  a  very  retreating  forehead  is  apt  to  be  no  accom- 
paniment of  wit.  With  regard  to  high  ones,  they  ore  often 
confounded  with  foreheads  merely  bald ;  and  baldness, 
whether  natural  or  otherwise,  ia  never  handsome ;  though 
in  men  it  sometimes  takee  a  character  of  simphcity  and 
firmness.  According  to  the  Greeks,  who  are  reckoned  to 
have  been  the  greatest  judges  of  beauty,  tlie  high  forehead 
never  bore  the  palm.  A  certain  conciseness  carried  it. 
"  Frona  debet  esse  plana,  Candida,  tenuis,  brevis,  pura,"  saya 
Junius,  in  his  "  Be  Fictura  Veterum."  "  A  forehead  should 
be  smooth  and  even,  white,  delicate,  short,  and  of  an  open  and 
cheerful  character."  Arioeto  has  expressed  it  in  two  words, 
perhaps  in  one  :  "  Di  terso  avorio  era  la  fronte  lieta  " — 

Terse  ivory  was  her  forehead  gUd. 

A  large  bare  forehead  gives  a  woman  a  masculine  and  defy- 
ing look.  The  word  effrontery  comee  from  it.  The  hair 
should  be  brought  over  such  a  forehead,  as  vines  are  trailed 
over  a  wall. 

EYES. 

/    The  finest  eyes  are  those  that  unite  sense  and  sweetness. 

(They  should  be  able  to  say  much  and  all  charmingly.  The 
/look  of  sense  is  proportioned  to  the  depth  from  which  the 
/  thought  seems  to  issue ;  the  look  of  sweetness  to  an  habitual 
/  readiness  of  sympathy,  an  unaffected  willingness  to  please 
yand  be  pleased.     We  need  not  be  jealous  of  eyes  like  thoee 

of  Gertrude  of  Wyoming — 


They  have  always  a  good  stock  in  reserve  for  their  favourites ; 
especially  if,  like  those  mentioned  by  the  poet,  they  are  con- 
versant with  books  and  nature,  /ijive^ns  an  eye  that  draws 
equally  from  head  above  and  heart  beneath/  that  b  equally 
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full  of  ideas  and  feelings,  of  intuition  and  egpBation.  If 
either  miut  predominate,  let  it  be  tlie  hetirt.  ^Uere  beauty 
is  nothing  at  any  time  but  a  doll,  and  should  be  packed  up 
and  Bent  to  Brobdingna^  The  colour  of  the  eye  in  a  very 
secondary  matter.  Bla^  eyes  are  thought  the  brightext, 
blue  the  moEt  feminine,  grey  the  keenest.  It  depends 
entirely  on  the  spirit  within. 

Larce  eyes  were  admired  in  Greece,  where  they  stiU  pre- 
vail, ^ey  are  the  finest  of  all,  when  they  have  the  intenml 
look ;  which  is  not  common^  The  Htag  or  antelope  eye  of 
the  Orientals  is  beautiful  and  lamping,  but  is  accused  of 
looking  skittish  and  indifferent.  Homer  calls  Juno  os-eyed ; 
ftnd  the  epithet  suits  well  with  the  eyes  of  that  goddess, 
because  she  may  be  supposed,  with  all  her  beauty,  to  want 
a  certain  humanity.  Her  large  eyes  look  at  you  with  a 
royal  indifference.  Shakspeare  has  kissed  them,  and  made 
them  human.  Speaking  of  violets,  he  describes  them  aa 
being — 

Sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Jano's  eyes. 

This  is  shutting  np  their  pride,  and  subjecting  them  to  the 
lips  of  love. 

In  attending  to  the  hair  and  eyes,  we  have  forgotten  the 
eyebrows,  and  the  shape  of  the  head.  They  shall  be  de- 
spatched before  we  come  to  the  lips ;  as  the  table  is  cleared 
before  the  dessert. 

XTEBBOWB, 

Shakspeare  seems  to  jest  upon  this  eminence,  when  he 
speaks  of  a  lover 


Marot  mentions  a  poem  on  an  eyebrow,  which  was  the  talk 
of  the  Court  of  Fi'ancis  the  First.  The  Greeks  admired 
eyebrows  that  almost  met.  It  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  rest  of  the  face.  Meeting  eyebrows  may  give  a  sense 
and  animation  to  looks  that  might  otherwise  be  too  feminine. 
They  have  certainly  not  a  foolish  look.  Boccaccio,  in  his 
" Amoto,"  where  he  gives  several  pictures  of  beautiful  women, 
speaks  more  than  once  of  disjoined  eyebrows.  Anarched  eye- 
brow was  always  in  request  j  but  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
A  female  eyebrow  ought  to  be  delicate,  and  nicely  pencilled. 
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THS  CHEEK. 

The  cheek  is  the  seat  of  great  beauty  and  sentiment.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  in  his  "  Arcadia,"  has  touched  it  with  no  less 
delicacy,  and  more  sentimeot  than  Anacreon  : — -"  Her  cheeks 
bluHhing,  and  withal,  when  she  was  epokon  to,  a  little  smil- 
ing, were  like  roees  when  their  leaves  are  with  a  little  breath 
Btitred."     There  is  an  exquisite  delicacy,  rarely  noticed,  in 
the  transition  from  the  cheek  to  the  neck,  just  under  the 
ear.     Akenside  has  observed  it  where  he  writer— 
Let  thy  eyes 
Effuse  the  mildness  ol  their  ainre  dawn  ; 
And  mar  the  fanning  breezes  waft  aside 
Thy  radiant  locks,  disclosing,  as  it  beads 
With  airy  eoftneaa  from  tbo  marble  ncok. 
The  cheek  fair  blooming. 


Sir  Philip  Sidney,  by  a  pretty  conceit,  drawing  a  portrait 
of  his  heroine,  and  coming  to  the  ear,  tells  us,  tiiat 

The  tip  no  jewel  needs  to  wear ; 
The  tip  is  jewel  to  Ibe  ear. 

We  confess  that  when  we  see  n  handsome  ear  without  an 
ornament  we  are  glad  it  is  not  there  ;  but  if  it  has  an  orna- 
ment, and  one  in  good  taste,  we  know  not  how  to  wish  it 
away.  There  is  an  elegance  in  the  dangling  of  a  gem 
suitable  to  the  complexion.  We  believe  the  ear  is  better 
without  it.  Akeneide's  picture,  for  instance,  would  be  spoiled 
by  a  ring.     Furthermore,  it  b  in  the  way  of  a  kiss. 


The  poets  are  generally  contented  with  describing  it  as 
I  straight,  and  in  good  proportion.  A  nose  a  little  aquiline 
J  is  not  unbandsome  in  a  woman.  Marie  Antoinette  was  not 
I  the  worse  for  an  aquiline  nose;  at  least  in  her  triumphant 
days,  when  she  swam  through  an  antechamber  like  a  vision 
j  and  swept  away  the  understanding  of  Mr.  Burke. 

IBE   MOUTH, 

A  mouth  should  be  of  good  natural  dimensions,  as  well  as 
plump  in  the  lips.  If  there  must  be  an  excess  either  way, 
it  had  better  be  the  liberal  one.     A  petty,  puraed-up  mouth 
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is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  bo  left  to  its  eeir-complitcency.     It 

Iia  an  elegance  in  lips,  when,  instead  of  making  sharp  nngloa 
at  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  tliey  retain  a  certain  breadth 
to  the  veiy  verge,  and  show  the  red.  The  comer  tlien  looks 
D&inted  with  a  free  and  liberal  pencil.  To  the  mouth  belong 
not  only  its  own  dimples,  but  those  of  the  chock. 


The  chin,  to  be  perfect,  should  be  round  and  delicate.  A 
rounded  and  gentle  prominence  is  both  spirited  and  beau- 
tiful; and  is  eminently  Grecian.  It  is  an  elegant  counte- 
nance (afiectatioQ  of  course  apart),  where  the  forehead  and 
eyes  have  on  inclined  and  overlooking  aspect,  while  the 
mouth  is  delicately  full  and  dimpled,  and  the  chin  supports 
it  like  a  cushion,  leaning  a  little  upward.  A  dimple  in  the 
chin  is  a  favourite  with  the  poets,  and  has  a  character  of 
grace  and  t«ndemees. 


The  shoulders  in  a  female  ought  to  be  delicately  plump, 
even,  and  falling  without  suddenness.  Looking  at  the  mole 
and  female  figure  with  the  eye  of  a  sculptor,  our  first  im- 
pression with  regard  to  the  one  should  be,  that  it  ia  the 
figure  of  a  noble  creature,  prompt  for  action,  and  with 
shoulders  full  of  power;  with  regaj^l  to  the  other,  that  it 
is  that  of  a  gentle  creature,  made  to  be  beloved,  and  neither 
active  nor  powerful,  but  fruitful :  the  mould  of  humanity. 
Her  greatest  breadth  ought  not  to  appear  to  be  at  the 
shouldeis.  The  figure  should  resemble  the  pear  on  the 
tree — 

Winding  genQj  to  the  w^t. 

FlaUEB  AHD  CABRIIOB.     . 

The  beauty  of  the  female  figure  connat)  in  being  gently 
serpentine.  Modesty  and  luxuriance,  fulness  and  buoyancy; 
a  rising,  as  if  to  meet;  a  falling,  as  if  to  retire;  spirit,  soft- 
ness, apprehen^veness,  self-possession,  a  claim  on  protection, 
a  superiority  to  insult,  a  sparkling  something  enahrined  in 
gentle  proportions  and  harmonious  movement,  should  all 
be  found  m  that  charming  mixture  of  the  spiritual  and 
material.  Olind  and  body  ore  not  to  ho  separated,  where 
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r.'ril  Ita.iuty  existaj  Should  there  bo  no  great  intellect,  thero 
Will  be  an  intellectual  instinct,  a  gra^e,  aa  address,  a  natu- 
rally wise  amiableneas.  ^hould  intellect  unite  with  these, 
there  is  nothing  upon  earth  so  powerful,  except  the  spirit 
whom  it  shall  call  master.  V 


CONVERSATION  OP  SWIFT. 
{The  XeiB  ManlUy  Magazine,  September  1S25.) 
I  WAS  in  very  good  time,  but  found  the  whole  party  assem- 
bled with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Pope.  It  was  the  same  as 
before,  with  the  addition  of  the  Doctor.  He  is  shorter  and 
stouter  than  1  had  fancied  him,  with  a  face  in  which  there 
is  nothing  remarkable,  at  first  sight,  but  the  blueness  of  the 
eyes.  The  boatman,  however,  had  not  prepared  me  for  Ibe 
extreme  easiness  and  good-breeding  of  his  manners.  I  had 
made  a  shallow  conclusion.  I  expected  something  perpe- 
tually fluctuating  between  brond  mirth  and  a  repelling  self- 
assumption.  Nothing  could  be  more  unUke  what  I  found. 
His  mirth,  aiterwarda,  was  at  times  broad  enough,  and  the 
ai^our  and  freedom  of  his  spirit  very  evident ;  but  he  has 
an  exquisite  mode,  throughout,  of  maintaining  the  respect 
of  his  bearers.  Whether  he  is  so  always,  I  cannot  say. 
But  I  guess  that  he  can  make  himself  equally  beloved  where 
he  pleases,  and  feared  where  ho  does  not. 

Da.  Swirr.  Oh,  Mr,  Honeycomb,  you  are  too  modest, 
and  I  must  pull  down  your  pride.  You  have  heard  of  little 
Will  Harrison,  poor  lad,  who  wrote  the  "  Medicine  for  the 
Ladies,"  in  the  TalUr,  Well,  he  promised  to  be  one  of 
your  great  wits,  and  was  very  much  of  a  gentleman ;  and  so 
he  took  to  wearing  thin  waistcoats,  and  died  of  a  birthday 
suit.  Now,  thin  waistcoats  and  soft  sounds  ore  both  of  'em 
bad  habits,  and  encourage  a  young  man  to  keep  late  hours, 
and  get  his  death  o'  cotd.. 

I  asked  whether  he  could  not  admit  a  little  "  higher  argu- 
ment" in  the  musician  than  the  table.  Shnkspeare  says  of 
a  flute,  that  it  "  discoursed  excellent  music; "  as  if  it  had 
almost  been  a  rational  croatui'e. 

Dn.  SwiiT.  Arationol  fiddlestick  !     It  is  not  Shnkspcare 
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t'.iftt  says  it,  but  Hrnnlet,  ulio  was  out  of  hU  wits.  Yes,  I 
have  heard  a  flute  discoureo.  Let  me  nee — I  have  beard  a 
whole  roomful  of  'em  discourse  (and  then  he  played  off  an 
admirable  piece  of  mimicry,  wbinb  ought  to  have  been  wit- 
nessed, to  do  it  justice).  Letmesee — letmesee.  Thefiute 
made  the  followiog  excellent  remarks — Tootle,  tootle,  tootle, 
tootle, — tootle,  tootle,  tee; — and  then  again,  which  I  thought 
a  new  observation — Tootle,  tootle,  tooSe,  with  my  reedle, 
tootle,  ree.  Upon  which  the  violin  observed,  in  a  very 
sprightly  manner,  Niddie,  niddle,  middle,  mddle,  niddU, 
Kiddie,  nee,  with  my  nee,  with  my  long  nee  ;  which  the  basa- 
viol,  in  his  gruff  but  sensible  way,  acknowledged  to  be  as 
witty  a  thing  as  he  had  ever  heard.  This  was  followed  by  a 
general  discourse,  in  which  the  violin  took  the  lead,  all  the 
test  questioning  and  reasoning  with  one  another,  as  hard  as 
they  could  drive,  to  the  admiration  of  the  beholders,  who 
were  never  tired  of  listening.  They  must  have  carried  away 
a  world  of  thoughts.  For  my  part,  my  deafness  came  upon 
me.  I  never  so  much  lamented  it.  There  was  a  long  story 
told  by  a  hautboy,  which  was  considered  so  admirable,  that 
the  whole  band  fell  into  a  transport  of  scratching  and 
tootling.  I  observed  the  flute's  mouth  water,  probably  at 
some  remarks  on  green  peas,  which  had  just  come  in  season. 
It  might  have  been  guessed,  by  the  gravity  of  the  hearers, 
that  the  conversation  chiefly  ran  upon  the  new  king  and 
queen  ;  but  I  believe  it  was  upon  periwigs ;  for  turning  to 
that  puppy  Bawhnson,  and  asking  what  he  concluded  from 
all  that,  he  had  the  face  to  tell  me  that  it  gave  him  & 
"  heavenly  satisfaction," 

We  laughed  heartily  at  this  sally  against  music. 

Maa  Pope.  Fi-ay,  Mr.  Dean,  why  do  they  call  those 
kind  of  mistakes  ImlU  f 

De.  Swift.  Why,  madam,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  can  tell 
you  the  prettiest  bull  that  ever  was  made.  An  Irishman 
laid  a  wager  with  another,  n  bricklayer,  that  he  could 
not  carry  bim  to  the  top  of  a  building,  in  his  hod.  The 
fellow  took  him  up,  and,  at  the  risk  of  both  their  necks, 
lauded  him  safely.  "  Well,"  cried  the  other,  "  you  have  done 
it ;  there's  no  denying  that;  but  at  the  fourth  storey  I  had 
hopes." 
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A  MAN  IMTRODUCED  TO  HIS  ANCESTORS. 
{Tht  Ma  JJontlJy  Magmtne,  Ocloba  1S35.) 
Happenino  to  read  the  other  evening  Bome  observations 
respecting  the  geometrical  ratio  of  descent,  by  which  it 
appears  th&t  a  man  has,  at  the  twenfielh  remove,  one  miUian 
forty-eight  thousand Jiv«  hundred  and  aeventy-aix  anctator»  in 
the  lineal  degree — grandfathera  and  grandmothert — I  dropped 
into  a  reverie,  during  which  I  thought  I  stood  by  myself  at 
one  end  of  an  immense  public  place,  the  other  being  occupied 
with  a  huge  motley  assembly,  whose  faces  were  all  turned 
towards  me.  I  had  lost  my  ordinary  sense  of  individuality, 
and  fancied  that  my  name  was  Uanson. 

At  this  multitudinous  gaze,  I  felt  the  sort  of  confusion 
which  is  natural  to  a  modest  man,  and  which  almost  makes 
us  believe  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  some  crime  with- 
out knowing  it.  But  what  was  my  astonishment,  when 
a  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  issued  forth,  and  saluting 
me  by  the  title  of  his  great-grandson,  introduced  me  ta 
the  assembly  in  the  manner  and  form  following  : — 

May  it  please  your  Majesties  and  his  Holiness  the  Pope ; 

My  Lord  Cardinals,  may  it  please  yoar  most  reverend  and 
illostrious  Eminences ; 

May  it  please  your  graces,  my  Lord  Dukes ; 

My  Lords,  and  Ladies,  and  Lady  Abbesses ; 

Sir  Charles,  give  me  leave ;  Sir  Thomas  also,  Sir  John,  Sir 
Nicholas,  Sir  William,  Sir  Owen,  Sir  Hugh,  io. 

Right  Worshipful  the  several  Courts  of  Aldermen ; 

Mosdames  the  Married  Ladies  ; 

Mesdames  the  Nuns  and  other  Maiden  Ladies; — Messieurs 
Manson,  Womanson,  Jones,  Hervey,  Smith,  Merryweather, 
Hipkins,  Jackson,  Johnson,  Jephson,  Damant,  Delavigne, 
De  la  Bleterie,  Macpherson,  Scott,  CBryan,  O'Shanghnessy, 
O'Halloran,  Clutterbuck,  Brown,  White,  Black,  Lindygreen, 
Southey,  Pip,  Trip,  Chedorlaomer  (who  the  devil,  thought  I, 
is  hel),  Morandj,  Moroni,  Ventura,  Mazorin,  D'Orsay, 
Puckering,  Pickering,  Haddon,  Somerset,  Kent,  Franklin, 
Hunter,  Le  Fevre,  Le  Roi  (more  French  1),  Du  Vol  (a 
highwayman,  by  all  that's  gentlemanly !),  Howard,  Caven- 
dish, Russell,  Argentine,  Guatofson,  Olafson,  Bras-de-fcu, 
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Bwevn,  Hacbo  and  Tycho,  Price,  Lloyd,  Llewellyn,  Hanoo, 
Hiram,  &c.,  and  all  you  intermediate  gentlemen,  reverend 
and  otherwise,  with  your  infinite  booh,  nephews,  uncles, 
grandfethers,  and  all  kinds  of  relations ; — 

Then,  you,  sergeants  and  corporals,  and  other  pretty  fel- 
lows ; — 

You  footmen  there,  and  coachmen  younger  than  your 

You  gipsies,  pedlars,  criminals,  Botany-Bay  men,  old 
Bomans,  informers,  and  other  vagabonds, — 

Gentlemen  and  ladies,  one  and  all, — 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you,  your  descendant,  Mr. 
Manson, 

Mr.  Manson,  your  A^cestobs, 

What  a  sensation  1 

I  made  the  most  innumerable  kind  of  bow  I  could  think 
of,  and  was  saluted  with  a  noise  like  that  of  a  hundred 
oceans.  Presently  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  which 
became  like  a  fair  of  tho  human  race. 

Dreams  pay  as  little  attentiou  to  ceremony,  as  the  world 
of  which  they  are  supposed  to  form  a  part.  The  gentleman- 
usher  was  the  only  person  who  retained  a  regard  for  it. 
Pope  Innocent  himself  was  but  one  of  the  crowd.  I  saw 
him  elbowed  and  laughing  among  a  parcel  of  lawyera  It 
was  the  same  with  the  dukes  and  the  princes.  One  of  the 
kings  was  familiarly  addressed  by  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber 
as  Tom  Wlldman;  and  a  little  French  page  had  a  queen 
much  older  than  himself  by  the  arm,  whom  he  introduced 
to  mo  as  his  daughter.  I  discerned  very  plainly  my  imme- 
diate ancestors  the  Mansons,  but  could  not  get  near  enough 
to  speak  to  them,  by  reason  of  a  motley  crowd,  who,  with 
all  imaginable  kindness,  seemed  as  if  they  would  have  torn 
metopieces.  "This is  my  arm,"  said  one,  "as  sure  as  fate;" 
at  the  same  time  seizing  me  by  the  wrist.  "  The  Franklin 
shoulder,"  cried  another.  A  guy  fellow  pushing  up  to  me, 
and  giving  rae  a  lively  shake,  exclaimed,  "The  family  mouth, 
by  the  Lord  Harry !  and  the  eye — there's  a  bit  of  my  father 
in  the  eye." — "  A  very  httle  bit,  please  your  honour,"  said  a 
gipsy,  a  real  gipsy,  thrusting  in  her  brown  face :  "  all  the 
rest's  mine,  Kitty  Lee's,  and  the  eyebrows  are  Johnny  Faw's 
to  a  hair." — "  The  right  leg  is  my  property,  however,"  re- 
{.unied  the  beau  :  "X\\  swear  to  the  (J^,"— r'*  Matt — but — ■ 
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nulla  to  dt  autre  calj,"  added  a  liuUcrons  voice,  half  grufTand 
half  polite,  belonging  to  a.  ftuitoKtic-looking  person,  whom  I 
foun  J  to  bo  a  dancing-master.  I  did  not  care  for  the  gipsy ; 
but  to  owe  my  left  leg  to  a  dancing-master  was  not  quite  so 
pleasant,  especially  as,  like  Mr.  Brummel's,  it  happens  to 
be  my  favourite  leg.  Besides,  I  cannot  dance.  However, 
the  truth  must  out.  My  left  leg  is  more  of  a  man's  than  my 
right,  and  yet  it  certainly  originated  with  Mons.  Fanxpas. 
He  came  over  from  France  in  the  train  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  The  rest  of  me  went  in  the  same  manner. 
A  Catholic  priest  was  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  my  head  of 
hair,  though  by  no  means  remarkable  but  for  quantity ;  but 
it  seems  be  never  expected  to  see  it  again  since  he  received 
the  tonsure.  A  little  coquette  of  qu^ity  laid  claim  to  my 
nose,  and  a  more  romantic  young  lady  to  my  chin.  I  could 
not  say  my  soul  was  my  own.  I  was  claimed  not  only  by 
the  Mansons,  but  by  a  little  timid  boy,  a  bold  patriot,  a 
moper,  a  men^-andrew,  a  coxcomb,  a  hermit,  a  voluptuary, 
a  water-drinker,  a  Greek  of  the  name  of  Fythias,  a  free- 
thinker, a  religionist,  a  bookworm,  a  simpleton,  a  beggar,  a 
philosopher,  a  triumphant  cosmopolite,  a  trembling  father, 
a  back-author,  an  old  soldier  dying  with  harness  on  bis  back. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  looking  at  this  agreeable  mixture  of  claim- 
ants, "  at  any  rate  ray  vices  are  not  my  own." 

"  And  how  many  virtues)"  cried  they  in  st«m  voice. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  if  you  had  waited,  you  would  have 
seen  that  I  could  give  up  one  as  well  as  the  other ;  that  is 
to  say,  as  far  as  either  can  be  given  up  by  a  nature  that 
partakes  of  ye  all.  I  see  very  plainly,  that  all  which  a  de- 
scendant no  better  than  myself  has  to  do,  is  neither  to  boast 
of  his  virtues,  nor  pretend  exemption  from  his  vices,  nor  be 
overcome  with  his  misfortunes;  but  solely  to  regard  the 
great  mixture  of  all  as  gathered  together  in  his  person,  and 
to  try  what  he  can  do  with  it  for  the  honour  of  those  who 
preceded  him,  and  the  good  of  those  that  come  after." 

At  this  I  thought  the  whole  enormous  assembly  put  on  a 
very  earnest  but  aflectionato  face  ;  which  was  a  fine  sight. 
A  noble  humility  was  in  the  looks  of  the  best.  Tears,  not 
without  dignity,  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  worst. 

"  It  is  late  for  me,"  added  I ;"  I  can  do  little.  But  I  will 
tell  this  vision  to  the  younger  and  stouter;  they  perhaps 
may  do  more." 
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"Go  and  tell  it,"  answered  the  multitude.     But  the  noise 
was  so  loud  that  I  awoke,  and  found  mylittlechild  crowing 


A  NOVEL  PARTY. 
(Wisliing-Cap  Papers,  In  The  Examiner,  1815.) 
Whxk  people  Bpeak  of  the  creations  of  poets  nnd  novelists, 
they  are  accustomed  to  think  that  they  are  only  using  a 
form  of  speech.  Wo  fancy  that  nothing  can  be  created 
which  is  not  visible ;  that  a  being  must  be  as  palpable  as 
Dick  or  Thomas,  before  we  can  tiiko  him  for  granted ;  and 
that  nobody  really  exists,  who  will  not  die  like  the  rest  of 
us,  and  he  forgotten. 

But  the  immortal  people  in  Pope  and  Fielding,  the  denth- 
leRs  genemtions  in  Chaucer,  in  Shakspeare,  in  Goldsmith, 
in  Sterne,  and  Le  Sage,  and  Cervantes — acquaintances  and 
friends  who  remain  for  ever  the  same,  whom  we  meet  at  a 
thousand  turns,  and  know  as  well  as  we  do  our  own  kindred, 
though  we  never  set  gross  corporeal  eyes  on  them — what  is 
the  amount  of  the  actual  effective  existence  of  millions  of 
Jacksons  and  Tomkinses  compared  with  theirs  t  Are  we  as 
intimate,  I  wish  to  know,  with  our  aunt  as  we  are  with 
Miss  Westemi  Could  we  not  speak  to  the  character  of 
Tom  Jones  in  any  court  in  Christendom  t  Are  not  scores 
of  clergymen  continually  passing  away  in  this  transitory 
world,  gone  and  forgotten,  while  Parson  Adams  remains  as 
stout  and  hearty  as  ever  1 

I  was  sitting  by  my  fii-eside ;  and,  being  in  the  himiour 
to  have  more  company  than  I  could  procure,  I  put  on  my 
Wistiing-cap,  anil  found  myself  in  a  new  little  world  that 
hovers  about  England,  like  the  Flj-ing  Island  of  Gulliver, 
The  placo  immediately  above  me  resembled  a  common  draw- 
ing-room at  the  West  End  of  the  town,  and  a  pretty  large 
evening-party  were  already  assembled,  waiting  for  more 
arrivals.  A  stranger  would  have  taken  them  for  mssque- 
raders.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  wore  toupees,  others  only 
powder,  others  their  own  plain  head  of  hair.  Some  had 
swords  by  their  sides,  others  none.  Here  were  beaux  in 
the  modem  coat  and  waistcoat,  or  habiliments  little  difle- 
rent.     There  stood  coats  stuck  out  with  buckram  and  legs 
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with  BtockingH  above  the  knees.  The  appearance  of  the 
ladies  presented  an  equal  variety.  Some  wore  hoops,  others 
plain  petticoats.  The  heoda  of  many  were  built  i)p  with 
prodigious  edifices  of  hair  and  ribbon;  others  had  their 
curia  flowing  down  their  necks;  Home  were  in  common 
shoes,  others  in  a  kind  of  slippered  stilts.  In  short,  not  to 
keep  the  reader  any  longer  upon  trifles,  the  company  con- 
sisted of  the  immortal  though  familiar  creatures  I  speak  of, 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  wonderful  persons  who  have 
lived  among  us,  called  Novelists. 

Judge  of  my  delight  when  I  found  myself  among  a  set  of 
old  acquaintances,  whom  I  had  never  expected  to  see  in  this 
manner.  Conceive  how  I  felt,  when  I  discovered  that  the 
gentleman  and  lady  1  was  sitting  cost  to  were  Sir  Charles 
and  my  Lndy  Gmndison  I  In  the  centre  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roderick  Pjuidom. 

The  next  arrival  (conceive  how  my  heart  expanded  at 
the  sight)  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Primrose,  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  with  his  family,  and  the  Miss  Flamboroughs ; 
the  latter  red  and  staring  with  delight.  The  Doctor  apolo- 
gized for  not  being  sooner ;  but  Mrs.  Primrose  said  she  was 
sure  the  gentlefolks  would  excuse  him,  knowing  that  people 
accustomed  to  good  society  wei-e  never  in  a  flurry  on  such 
occasions.  Her  husband  would  have  made  some  remark  on 
this ;  but  seeing  that  she  was  prepared  to  appeal  to  her  son, 
"  the  Squire,"  who  flattered  and  mode  her  his  butt,  and  that 
Sir  William  Thombill  and  both  the  young  married  ladies 
would  be  in  pain,  he  forebore.  The  Vicar  made  haste  to  pay 
his  respects  to  Sir  Charles  and  Ijidy  Grandison,  who  treated 
him  with  great  distinction,  Sir  Charles  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  and  calling  him  his  "  good  and  worthy  friend."  I 
observed  that  Mr.  Moses  Primrose  had  acquired  something 
of  a  collected  and  cautious  look,  as  if  determined  never  to 
be  cheated  again.  He  happened  to  seat  himself  next  to 
Peregrine  Pickle,  who  informed  him,  to  his  equal  surprise 
and  delight,  that  Captain  Booth  had  written  a  refutation  of 
Materialism.  He  added,  that  the  Captain  did  not  choose 
at  present  to  he  openly  talked  of  as  the  author,  though  he 
did  not  mind  being  complimented  upon  it  in  an  obscure  and 
ingenious  way.  I  noticed,  after  this,  that  a  game  of  cross 
purposes  was  going  on  between  Booth  and  Moses,  which 
often  forced  a  blush  from  the  Captain's  kdy.     When  Mr, 
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ftmi-  Mrs.  Booby  (the  fumous  Pamela)  afterwards  came  ia, 
Lo  attracted  so  much  attention  from  tho  latter,  that  upon 
her  asking  me,  with  a  sort  of  pitying  smile,  what  I  thought 
of  him,  I  ventured  to  say,  in  a  pun,  that  I  looked  upon  him 
as  a  very  good  "  Booth  for  the  Fair ;  "  upon  which,  to  my 
astonishment,  she  blushed  oa  red  as  scarlet,  and  told  me 
that  her  dear  Mr.  B.  did  not  approve  of  such  speeches.  My 
pun  was  a  mere  pUD,  and  meant  little;  certainly  nothing 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  sentimental  part  of  the  sex,  for 
whom  I  thought  him  by  do  means  a  finished  companion. 
But  there  is  no  knowing  these  precise  people. 

But  I  anticipate  tho  order  of  the  arrivals.  The  Frim- 
rosea  were  followed  by  Sir  Latmcelot  Greaves  and  his  lady, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Jones,  Mr.  and  Miss  Western,  and 
my  Lady  Bellaston.  Then  came  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Clinker  (I  believe  I  should  rather  say  Bramble),  with  old 
Matthew  himself,  and  Mrs.  Lismahago ;  and  then  a  whole 
world  of  Aunt  Selbys,  and  Grandmamma  Selbys,  and  Misa 
Howes,  and  Mr.  Harlowes,  though  I  observed  neither 
Clarissa  nor  Lovelace. 

Then  came  my  Lord  and  Lady  Orville  (Evelina),  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Delville  (Cecilia),  Camilla  (I  forget  her  surname), 
with  a  large  party.  Mrs.  Booby  and  husband  came  last, 
accompanied  by  my  Lady  Booby,  Mr,  Joseph  Andrews  and 
bride,  and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Adams,  for  whom  Mrs.  B.  made  a 
sort  of  apology,  by  informing  us  that  there  was  no  necessity 
to  make  any — Mr.  Adams  being  an  honour  to  the  cloth. 
Fanny  seated  herself  by  Sophia  Western  (that  was),  with 
whom  Z  found  she  was  intimate ;  and  a  lovelier  pair  of 
blooming,  unaffected  creatures,  whose  good-nature  stood 
them  instead  of  wit,  I  never  beheld. 

An  excuse  was  sent  by  Mr.  Tristram  Shandy  for  hia 
Uncle  Tobias,  saying  that  they  were  confined  at  home,  and 
unfit  for  company,  which  made  me  very  sorry,  for  I  would 
rather  have  seen  the  divine  old  invalid  than  any  man  in 
the 'room,  not  excepting  Parson  Adams,  I  suspect  be  knew 
nothing  of  the  invitation.  Corporal  Trim  brought  the 
letter ;  a  very  honest,  pathetic  fellow,  who  dropped  a  tear. 
He  also  gave  a  kiss,  as  he  went  out,  to  one  of  tho  maid- 
servants. The  Bev.  Mr,  yorick,  friend  of  the  Shandy 
family,  sent  his  servant  La  Fleur  to  wait  on  us  ;  a  brisk, 
active  youth,  who  naturalized  himself  among  us  by  adoring 
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tlie  Indies  all  round.  The  poor  lad  manifested  his  admira- 
tion by  various  grimaces,  that  forced  the  Miss  Flamboroughs 
to  Btufi*  their  Jiand kerchiefs  in  their  mouths.  Our  other 
attendaota  were  Strap,  Tom  Pipes,  Partridge,  and  two  or 
three  more,  some  of  them  in  livery,  and  others  not,  as 
became  their  respective  rsjiks  The  refreshments  were 
under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Slipslop ;  but  underwent,  as  they 
came  up,  a  jealous  revision  from  Mrs.  Lismahago  and  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Clinker,  who,  luclcily  for  her,  differed  consider- 
ably with  one  another,  or  none  would  have  been  worth 
eating. 

We  forgot  to  mention  that  Mrs.  Honour,  the  famous 
waiting-maid  of  Sophia  Western,  was  not  present.  Nothing 
could  induce  her  to  figure  as  a  servant,  where  that  "  in- 
fected upstort,"  as  she  called  her,  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ginker, 
fidgeted  about  as  a  gentlewoman. 

The  conversation  soon  became  very  entertaining,  par- 
ticularly in  the  hands  of  the  Grandisons  and  Harlowes, 
who,  though  we  could  perceive  they  were  not  so  admired  by 
tie  rest  of  the  company  as  by  one  another,  interested  us  iu 
spite  of  ourselves  by  the  longest  and  yet  most  curious 
gossip  in  the  world.  Sir  Charles  did  not  talk  so  much  as 
the  others ;  indeed  he  eeemed  to  be  a  little  baiSed  and 
thrust  off  the  pinnacle  of  his  superiority  in  this  very  mixed 
society ;  but  he  was  thought  a  prodigious  fine  gentleman  by 
the  gravest  of  us,  and  was  really  a  good-natured  one. 
Roderick  Random's  conversation  had  the  vice  of  coarseneGS, 
to  the  great  delight  of  Squire  Western,  who  said  he  had 
more  spirit  than  Tom  himself.  Tom  did  not  care  for  a 
little  freedom,  but  the  sort  of  conversation  to  which 
Roderick  and  bis  friends  were  inclined  disgu6t«d  bim  ;  and, 
before  women,  astonished  him.  Ho  did  not,  therefore, 
voty  well  fall  in  with  this  society,  though  his  wit  and  views 
of  things  were,  upon  the  whole,  pretty  much  on  a  par  with 
theirs.     In  person  and  manners  he  beat  them  iiollow. 

Somebody  asked  after  Lovelace  and  Clarissa ;  for  the 
reader  need  not  be  told  that  it  is  only  in  a  fictitious  sense 
that  these  personages  are  said  to  have  died.  They  cannot 
die,  being  immortal.  It  seems  that  Lovelace  and  Clarissa 
live  in  a  neighbouring  quarter,  called  Romance ;  a  very 
grave  place,  where  few  of  the  company  visited.  We  were 
surprised  to  hear  that  they  lived  in  the  same  house;  that 
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Lovelace  had  found  out  be  had  «  liking  for  virtue  in  her 
own  ehnpe  as  well  as  ClirUsa's,  and  that  Clai-issa  thought 
she  might  as  well  forget  herself  so  fur  as  to  encourage  the 
man  not  to  make  a  rascal  and  a  madman  of  himself. 

When  the  ladies  had  put  on  their  cloaks,  and  were  waiting 
for  their  carriages,  we  could  not  but  remark  how  well  Sophia 
Western  (we  like  to  cckll  her  by  her  good  old  nanie)  looked 
in  any  dressand  position.  She  was  alt  case  and  good-nature, 
and  lud  a  charming  shape.  Lady  Grandison  was  a  regular 
beauty ;  but  did  not  become  a  cloak.  She  was  best  in  full 
dress.  Pamela  was  a  little  soft-looking  thing  who  seemed 
"as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  her  month."  But  she  had 
something  in  the  comer  of  her  eye,  which  told  you  that  you 
had  better  take  care  how  you  behaved  yourself.  She  would 
look  all  round  her  at  every  man  in  the  room,  and  hardly  one 
of  them  be  the  wiser.  Pamela  was  not  so  splendidly  dressed  as 
her  friend  Lady  Grandison  ;  but  hor  clothes  were  as  costly. 
The  Miss  Howes,  Lady  G.'s,  and  others  of  that  class,  were 
loud,  bright-eyed,  raw-boned  people,  who  tossed  on  their 
cloaks  without  assistance,  or  commanded  your  help  with  a 
sarcasm.  Camilla,  Cecilia,  and  Evelina  were  all  very  hand- 
some and  agreeable.  We  prefer,  from  what  we  recollect  of 
them,  Camilla  and  Evelina ;  hut  they  say  Cecilia  is  the  most 
intoreating.  The  daughters  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  were 
fine  girls,  especially  Sophia ;  for  whom,  being  of  her  lover 
Sir  William's  age,  we  felt  a  particular  tenderness. 


PANTOMIMES. 
(7^  Campanion,  Joanar;  9,  1S38.) 
He  that  says  he  does  not  like  a  pantomime,  either  says 
what  be  does  not  think,  or  is  not  so  wise  as  ho  fancies  him- 
self. He  should  grow  young  again,  and  get  wiser,  "The 
child,"  as  the  poet  soys,  "  is  father  to  the  man  ; "  and  in  this 
instance  he  has  a  very  degenerate  offspring.  Yes :  John 
Tomkins,  aged  thirty-five,  and  not  liking  pantomimes,  is  a 
very  unpromising  little  boy.  Consider,  Tomkias,  you  have 
still  a  serious  regard  for  pudding,  and  are  ambitious  of 
being  thought  clever.     Well,  there  is  the  Clown,  who  will 
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pympathUe  with  you  id  diipplings ;  and  not  to  BOe  into  the 
clerertiesa  of  Harlequin's  quipt)  and  oietamorphoaea  is  to 
i^'ant  a  perception  wtiicli  other  little  boj'a  have  by  nature. 
^ot  to  like  pantomimes  is  not  to  like  animal  spirits :  it  is 
not  to  like  motion ;  not  to  like  lovo  ;  not  to  like  a  jest  upon 
dulness  and  foi-mality ;  not  to  smoke  one's  uncle ;  not  to 
like  to  see  a  thump  in  the  face ;  not  to  laugh ;  not  to  fancy ; 
not  to  like  a  holidays  not  to  know  the  pleasure  of  sitting 
Dp  at  Christmas ;  not  to  sympathize  with  one's  children ; 
not  to  remember  that  we  have  been  children  ourselves ;  nor 
that  we  shall  grow  old,  and  be  its  gouty  as  Pantaloon,  if  we 
are  not  as  wise  nud  as  active  as  they. 

Among  the  Italians,  from  whom  we  borrowed  these 
popular  entertainments,  they  consisted  ot  a  run  of  jokes 
upon  the  provincial  peculiarities  of  their  countrymen.  Har- 
lequin, with  his  giddy  vivacity,  was  the  representative  of 
the  inhabitant  of  one  State ;  Pantaloon,  of  the  imbecile 
carefulness  of  another ;  the  Clown,  of  the  sensual,  macaroni- 
catiug  Neapolitan,  with  his  instinct  for  eschewing  danger ; 
and  Columbine,  Harlequin's  mistress,  was  the  type,  not 
indeed  of  the  outward  woman,  but  of  the  inner  girl  of  all 
the  lasses  in  Italy — the  tender  fluttering  heart — the  little 
dove  {eolombina),  ready  to  take  flight  with  the  first  lover, 
and  to  pay  off  old  scores  with  the  gout  and  the  jealousy, 
that  had  hitherto  kept  her  in  durance. 

The  reader  hoa  only  to  transfer  the  characters  to  those  of 
his  own  countrymen,  to  have  &  lively  sense  of  the  effect 
which  these  national  pictures  must  have  had  in  Italy. 
Imagine  Harlequin  a  gallant  adventurer  from  some  par- 
ticular part  of  the  land,  full  of  life  and  fancy,  sticking  at 
no  obstacles,  leaping  gates  and  windows,  bitting  off  a  satire 
at  every  turn,  and  converting  the  very  scrapes  he  gets  in  to 
matters  of  jest  nnd  triumph.  The  old  gentleman  that 
pursues  him  is  a  miser  from  some  manufacturing  town, 
whose  ward  he  has  run  away  with.  The  Clown  is  a  London 
cockney,  with  a  prodigious  eye  to  his  own  comfort  and 
mu£Qns — a  Lord  Mayor's  fool,  who  loved  "everything  that 
was  good ;  "  nnd  Columbine  is  the  boarding-school  girl,  ripe 
for  running  away  with,  and  making  a  dance  of  it  all  the 
way  from  Chelsea  to  Oretna  Green. 

Pantomime  is  the  attirist  or  caricaturist  of  the  times. 
We  sit  among  the  shining  faces  on  all  sides  of  us,  and  fancy 
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onreolves  at  this  moment  enjoying  it.  What  whim  !  what 
fancy  1  "what  eternal  movement  1  Tlie  performers  are  like 
the  blood  in  one's  veins,  never  still ;  and  the  music  runs 
with  equal  vivacity  through  the  whole  spectacle,  like  the 
pattern  of  ft  watered  ribbon. 

In  comes  Harlequin,  demi-ranaked,  parti- coloured,  nimble- 
toed,  lithe,  agile ;  bending  himself  now  this  way,  now  that ; 
bridling  up  like  a  pigeon  ;  tipping  out  his  too  like  a  dancer ; 
then  taking  a  [antoEtic  skip ;  then  standing  ready  at  all 
points  and  at  right  angles  with  his  omnipotent  lath-sword, 
the  emblem  of  the  converting  power  of  fancy  and  light- 
heartednesa.  Giddy  as  we  think  him,  be  is  resolved  to  show 
US  that  his  head  can  bear  more  giddiness  than  we  fancy ; 
and  lo !  beginning  with  it  by  degrees,  he  whirls  it  round 
into  a  very  spin,  with  no  more  remorse  than  if  it  were  n 
button.  Then  he  draws  his  sword,  slaps  hie  enemy,  who 
has  just  come  upon  him,  into  a  settee ;  and  springing  upon 
him,  dashes  through  the  window  like  a  sw^ow.  Let  ua 
hope  that  Columbine  and  the  high  road  are  on  the  other 
side,  that  he  is  already  a  mile  on  the  rond  to  Gretna  :  for 
here  comes  Pantaloon.  What  a  hobbling  old  rascal  it  is  1 
How  void  of  any  handsome  infirmity!  His  very  gout  is 
owing  to  his  having  lived  upon  twopence  farthing.  Not 
finding  Harlequin  and  Columbine,  he  hobbles  back  to  see 
what  has  become  of  that  lazy  fellow,  the  Clown. 

He,  the  cunning  rogue,  who  has  been  watching  midway, 
and  now  sees  the  coast  clear,  enters  in  front — round-faced, 
goggle-eyed,  knock-kneed,  but  agile  to  a  degree  of  the  dis- 
located, with  a  great  smear  for  his  mouth,  and  a  cap  on  his 
bead,  half  fool's  and  half  cook's.  Commend  him  to  the 
dinner  that  he  sees  on  table,  and  that  was  laid  for  Harlequin 
and  his  mistress.  Merry  bo  their  hearts  :  there  is  a  time 
for  all  things ;  and  wbile  they  dance  through  a  dozen  inns 
to  their  hearts'  content,  he  will  eat  a  Sussex  dumpling  or  so, 
Down  he  sits,  contriving  a  lusurious  seat,  and  inviting 
himself  with  as  many  ceremonies  aa  if  he  had  the  whole 
day  before  him  :  but  when  he  once  begins,  he  seems  as  if  lis 
hod  not  a  moment  to  lose.  The  dumpling  vanishes  at  a  cram ; 
the  sausages  are  abolished :  down  go  a  dozen  yards  of 
macaroni :  and  he  isintbeoct  of  paying  his  duties  to  agaUon 
of  rum,  when  in  conies  Pantaloon  in  search  of  the  glutton, 
furious,  and  resolved  to  pounce  on  the  i-ascal  headlong. 
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Ah — hero  comes  Harlcquio  with  hU  lass,  fifty  maes  ad- 
vanced in  an  hour,  and  caring  nothing  for  hU  pursuers, 
though  they  have  taken  the  steam-coach.  Now  the  lovers 
dine  iudeed  ;  and  having  had  no  motion  to  signify,  join  in 
a  dance.  Here  Columbine  shines  as  she  ought  to  do.  The 
little  slender,  but  plump  rogue  I  How  she  winds  it  hither 
and  thither  with  her  trim  waist,  and  her  waxen  arms  1  now 
with  a  hand  against  her  side,  tripping  it  with  no  immod&^ 
insolence  in  A  hornpipe;  now  undulating  it  in  a  waltz;  or 
"  caracoling  "  it,  as  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  would  say,  in  the 
snlttttory  Btylo  of  the  opera — hut  always  Columbine  ;  always 
the  little  dove  who  is  to  be  protected  j  something  less  than 
the  opera- dancer,  and  greater;  more  unconscious,  yet  not 
BO ;  and  ready  to  stretoh  her  gauze  wings  for  a  flight,  the 
moment  Riches  would  tear  her  from  Love. 

Funtomime  is  certainly  a  representation  of  the  vital 
principle  of  all  things,  Everything  in  it  keeps  moving ; 
there  is  no  more  cessation  than  there  is  in  nature ;  and 
though  we  may  endeavour  to  fix  our  attention  upon  one 
mover  or  set  of  movers  at  a  time,  we  are  conscious  that  all 
are  going  on.  The  Clown,  though  we  do  not  see  him,  is 
jogging  somewhere ;  Pantaloon  is  still  careering  it ;  and 
when  Harlequin  and  Columbine  come  in,  do  we  fancy  they 
have  been  renting  behind  the  scenes)  The  notion  I  Look 
at  them ;  they  ai-e  evidently  in  full  career  :  they  have  been, 
as  well  as  are,  dancing  ;  and  the  music,  which  never  ceases 
whether  they  are  visible  or  not,  tells  us  as  much. 


BAD  WEATHER. 

(The  Companion,  January  i6,  iSaS.) 

Aftkb  longing  these  two  months  for  some  "real  winter 
weather,"  the  public  have  had  a  good  sharp  specimen,  a  little 
too  real.  We  mean  to  take  our  revenge  by  writing  an 
article  upon  it  after  a  good  breakfast,  with  our  feet  at  a 
good  fire,  and  in  a  room  quiet  enough  to  let  us  hear  the  fire 
as  well  as  feel  it.  Outside  the  casement  (for  we  la-e  writing 
this  in  a  cottage)  the  east  wind  is  heard,  cutting  away  like 
a  knife :  snow  is  on  the  ground :  there  is  frost  and  sleet  at 
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once :  and  the  melanclioly  crow  of  poor  chanticleer  at  a 
distance,  seems  com}ilaining  tliat  nobody  will  cherish  Liin. 
One  iituigines  that  his  toes  must  bo  coltt,  aaJ  that  he  is 
drawing  compaiisonii  between  the  present  feeling  of  his 
eides,  and  the  warmth  they  enjoy  next  his  plump  wife  on  a 
perch. 

But  in  the  country  there  is  always  something  to  enjoy. 
There  is  the  silence,  if  nothing  else;  you  feel  that  the  air 
is  healthy :  and  you  can  see  to  writo.  Think  of  a  street  in 
London,  at  once  narrow,  foggy,  and  noisy ;  the  snow  thaw- 
ing, not  because  the  frost  has  not  returned,  but  because 
the  union  of  mud  and  tmoke  prevails  against  it :  and  then 
the  unnatural  cold  sound  of  the  clank  of  milk-pails  (if  you 
are  up  early  enough),  or  if  you  are  not,  the  chill,  damp, 
strawy,  rickety  hacknoy-coachea  going  by,  with  fellows 
inside  of  them  with  cold  feet,  and  the  coachman  a  mere 
bundle  of  rags,  blue  nose,  and  jolting.  (He'll  quarrel  with 
every  fare,  and  the  passenger  knows  it  and  will  resist.  So 
they  will  stand  with  thoir  feet  in  the  mud,  haggling.  The 
old  gentleman  saw  an  extra  charge  of  a  shilling  in  his  face.) 
To  complete  the  misery  the  pedestrians  kick,  as  they  go, 
those  detestable  flakes  of  united  enow  and  mud :  at  least 
they  ought  to  do  so,  to  complete  our  picture ;  and  at  night- 
time people  coming  home  hardly  know  whether  or  not  they 
have  chins. 

But  is  there  no  comfort,  then,  in  a  London  street  in  such 
weather  1  Infinite,  if  people  will  but  have  it,  and  families 
are  gocd- tempered.  We  trust  we  shall  be  read  by  hundreds 
of  such  this  morning.  Of  some  we  are  certain;  and  do 
hereby,  agreeably  to  our  ubiquitous  privileges,  toke  several 
breakfasts  at  once.  How  pleasant  is  this  rug  1  How  bright 
and  generous  the  fire !  How  charming  the  fair  maker  of 
the  teal  And  how  happy  that  they  have  not  to  make  it 
themselves,  the  drinkers  of  it  I  Even  the  hackney- coach- 
man means  to  got  double  as  much  as  usual  to-day,  either 
by  cheating  or  being  pathetic ;  and  the  old  gentleman  is 
resolved  to  make  amends  for  the  necessity  of  his  morning 
drive,  by  another  pint  of  wine  at  dinner  and  crumpets  with 
his  tea.  It  is  not  by  grumbling  against  the  elements  that 
evil  is  to  be  done  away,  but  by  keeping  one's  self  in  good 
heart  with  one's  fellow-creaturea,  and  remembering  that 
they  are  all  capable  of  partaking  our  pleasures.     The  con- 
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templation  of  pain,  acting  upon  n  splenetic  temperament^ 
produces  a  stirring  reformer  here  and  there,  who  does  good 
rather  out  of  spite  ngainst  wrong  thitn  sympathy  with 
pleasure,  and  becomes  a  sort  of  disagreeable  angel.  Far  be 
it  from  us,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  to  wish  that  no 
such  exiated.  But  they  will  pardon  us  for  labouring  in  the 
vocation  to  which  a,  livelier  nature  calls  us,  and  drawing  a 
distinction  between  tlie  dissatisfaction  that  ends  in  good 
and  the  mere  commonplace  grumbling,  that  in  a  thousand 
instances  to  one  ends  in  nothing  but  plaguing  everybody 
as  well  as  the  grumbler.  In  almoRt  all  cases,  those  who  are 
in  a  state  of  pain  themselves,  are  in  the  fairest  way  for 
giving  it :  whereas,  pleasure  is  in  its  nature  social.  The 
very  abuses  of  it  (terrible  as  they  sometimes  are)  cannot  do 
as  much  harm  as  the  violation  of  the  common  sense  of  good- 
bumour ;  simply  because  it  is  its  nature  to  go  with,  and  not 
counter  to,  humanity.  The  only  point  to  take  care  of  is, 
that  as  many  innocent  sources  of  pleasure  ore  kept  open  as 
possible,  and  afiection  and  imagination  brought  in  to  ebow 
us  what  thejc  are,  and  how  surely  all  may  partake  of  them. 
We  are  not  likely  to  forget  that  a  human  being  is  of  impor- 
tance, when  we  can  discern  the  merits  of  so  small  a  thing 
as  a  leaf,  or  a  honey-bee,  or  the  beauty  of  a  flake  of  snow, 
or  of  the  fanciful  scenery  made  by  the  glowing  coals  in  the 
fireplace.  Professors  of  sciences  may  do  this.  Writers  the 
most  enthusiastic  in  a  good  cause  may  sometimes  lose  sight 
of  their  duties  by  reason  of  the  very  absorption  in  their 
enthusiasm.  Imagination  itself  cannot  always  be  abroad 
and  at  home  at  the  same  time,  but  the  many  are  not  likely 
to  think  too  deeply  of  anything ;  and  the  more  pleasures 
that  are  taught  them  by  dint  of  an  agreeable  exercise  of 
their  reflection,  the  more  they  will  learn  to  reflect  on  all 
around  them,  and  to  endeavour  that  their  reflections  may 
have  a  right  to  be  agreeable.  Any  increase  of  the  sum  of 
our  enjoyments  almost  invariably  produces  a  wish  to  com- 
municate  them.  An  over-indulged  human  being  is  ruined 
by  being  taught  to  think  of  nobody  but  himself ;  but  a 
human  being  at  once  giutified  and  made  to  think  of  others, 
learns  to  add  to  his  very  pleasures  in  the  act  of  diminishing 
them. 
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^The  Oampanlon,  Januorif  30, 1828.) 
Wb  apeak  of  those  days,  unexpected,  suDshiny,  cheerful, 
even  venial,  which  come  towards  the  end  of  Jauuaiy,  and 
are  too  apt  to  come  alone.  They  are  often  Bet  in  the  midst 
of  a  series  of  rainy  ones,  like  a  patch  of  blue  in  the  sky. 
Fine  weather  is  much  at  any  time,  after  or  before  the  end 
of  the  year ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  the  days  are  still  winter 
days ;  whereas,  in  the  former,  the  year  being  turned,  and 
March  and  April  before  us,  we  seem  to  feel  the  coming  of 
spring.  In  the  streets  and  squares,  the  ladies  ore  abroad 
with  their  colours  and  glowing  cheeks.  If  you  can  bear 
anything  but  noise,  you  hear  the  sparrows.  People  antici- 
pate at  breakfast  the  pleasure  they  shall  hare  in  "  getting  " 
out.  The  solitary  poplar  in  a  comer  looks  green  against 
the  sky,  and  the  brick  wall  has  a  warmth  in  it.  Then  in 
the  noisier  streets,  what  a  multitude  and  a  new  life !  What 
horseback!  What  promenading  1  What  shopping  and 
giving  good-d^y !  Bonnets  encounter  bonnets ;  all  the 
Miss  Williamses  meet  all  the  Miss  Joneses ;  and  everybody 
wonders,  particularly  at  nothing.  The  shop-windows,  putting 
forward  their  best,  may  be  said  to  be  in  blossom.  The 
yellow  carriages  flash  in  the  sunshine;  footmen  rejoice  ia 
their  white  calves  not  dabbed  upon,  as  usual,  with  rain ;  the 
gossips  look  out  of  their  three-pair-of-stair  windows;  other 
windows  are  thrown  open ;  fruiterers'  shops  look  well,  swell- 
ing with  full  baskets ;  pavements  are  found  to  be  dry ;  lap- 
dogs  fritik  under  their  asthmas ;  and  old  gentlemen  issue 
forth,  peering  up  at  the  region  of  the  north-east. 

Tbea  in  the  country,  bow  emerald  the  green,  how  open- 
looking  the  prospect !  Honeysuckles  (a  name  alone  with 
a  garden  in  it)  are  detected  in  blossom  :  the  hasel  follows ; 
the  snowdrop  hangs  its  white  perfection,  exquisite  with 
green ;  we  fancy  the  trees  are  already  thicker :  voices  of 
winter  birds  are  taken  for  new  ones ;  and,  in  February,  new 
ones  come — the  thrush,  the  chaffinch,  and  the  woodlark. 
Then  rooks  begin  to  pair;  and  the  wagtail  dances  in  the 
lane.  As  we  write  this  article,  the  sun  is  on  our  paper,  and 
pbanticleer  (the  eame,  we  trust,  that  we  heard  the  other 
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day)  Bcems  to  crow  in  a  very  diflerent  style,  lord  of  tbe 
asccniltiut,  aod  as  willip^  U>  bo  with  liis  wivcu  abroad  lis  at 
home.     We  think  ne  see  him,  as  in  Chaucer's  homestead; 

He  lookcth.  as  it  were  a,  grim  leoQn : 
And  on  liU  tooa  be  runneth  up  and  down : 
Him  dcignctb  not  (o  set  his  feet  to  ground: 
He  clucketh  when  be  hiis  a  corn  jfound, 
And  to  bim  runneth  then  bia  wivis  alL 

Will  tbe  reader  have  the  rest  of  the  picture,  as  Chaucer 
gave  it }  It  is  as  bright  and  strong  as  the  day  itself,  and 
as  Enited  to  it  as  a  falcon  to  a  knight's  fist.  Hear  how  the 
old  poet  throws  forth  his  strenuous  music — as  fine,  con- 
sidered as  mere  music  and  versification,  as  tbe  description 
is  pleasant  and  noble : 

His  comb  was  redder  than  the  fins  corUl 
Embattled,  as  it  were  a  castle  wall. 
His  bill  was  black,  and  as  the  jet  it  shone: 
Like  azuie  were  bis  legg^B  and  liis  tone : 
Hie  nailis,  whiter  than  the  111;  flower. 
And  like  the  burn^  gold  was  bis  coIoQr. 

Hardly  one  pause  like  the  other  throughout,  and  yet  all 
flowing  and  sweet.  The  pause  on  tbe  third  syllable  in  the 
last  line  but  one,  and  that  on  the  sixth  in  the  last,  together 
with  the  deep  variety  of  vowels,  make  a  beautiful  conclud- 
ing couplet ;  and  indeed  the  whole  ia  a  study  for  versifica- 
tion,— so  little  were  those  old  poeta  unaware  of  their  task, 
as  some  are  apt  to  suppose  them,  and  so  little  have  others 
dreamt  that  they  surpassed  them  in  their  own  pretensions. 
The  accent,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  those  concluding  lines, 
such  as  coral  and  colour,  is  to  be  thrown  on  the  last  syllable 
aa  it  is  in  Italian— co!6r,  col6re  ;  and  Chaucer's  old  Anglo- 
Oallican  word  is  a  much  nobler  one  than  our  modem 
cdlour.  We  have  injured  many  s«cn  words  by  throwing 
bock  the  accent. 

We  should  beg  pardon  for  this  digression,  if  it  bad  not 
been  part  of  our  understood  agreement  with  the  reader  to 
be  as  desultory  as  we  please,  and  as  befits  companions.  Our 
very  enjoyment  of  the  day  we  are  describing  would  not  let 
us  do  otherwise.  It  is  also  an  old  fancy  of  ours  to  associate 
the  ideas  of  Chaucer  with  that  of  any  early  and  vigorous 
manifestation  of  light  and  pleasui'o.     He  is  not  only  the 
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"morning  star,"  of  our  paetry,  as  DeTiliara  called  him,  but 
the  morning  itself,  and  a  goo4l  bit  of  the  noon;  and  we 
could  a3  soon  help  quoting  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  " 
year  as  wo  cootd  help  wishing  to  hear  the  cry  of  primroses, 
and  thinking  of  the  aweet  face:*  that  buy  them. 
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{The  Coinpaiiion,  February  6,  1828.) 
Tirs  readers  of  these  our  lucubrations  need  not  b-i  informed 
that  we  keep  no  caniage.  The  consequence  is,  that  being 
risitora  of  the  theatre,  and  having  some  inconsiderate  friends 
who  grow  pleasanter  and  pleasaiiter  till  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, we  are  great  walkers  home  by  night ;  and  this  has 
made  us  great  acquaintances  of  watch mun,  moonlight,  niiuf- 
light,  and  other  accompaniments  of  that  interesting  hour. 
Luckily  we  are  fond  of  a  walk  by  night.  It  does  not 
always  do  us  good;  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hour, 
but  our  own,  who  ought  to  he  stouter ;  and  therefore  we 
extract  what  good  wo  can  out  of  our  necessity,  with  be- 
coming temper. 

We  confess  there  are  points  liable  to  cavil  in  a  walk 
home  by  night  in  February.  Old  umbrellas  have  thoii- 
weak  sides ;  and  the  quantity  of  mud  and  rain  may  surmount 
the  picturesque.  Mistaking  a  soft  piece  of  mud  for  hard, 
and  so  filling  your  shoe  with  it,  especially  at  setting  out, 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  "  aggravating."  But  then  you 
ought  to  have  hoots. 

Supposing  that  we  are  in  a  reasonable  state  of  health  and 
comfort,  a  walk  home  at  night  has  its  merits,  if  you  choose 
to  meet  with  them.  The  worst  part  of  it  is  the  setting  out ; 
the  closing  of  the  door  upon  the  kind  faces  that  part  with 
you.  But  their  words  and  looks,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
set  you  well  off.  We  have  known  a  word  last  us  ah  the 
way  home,  and  a  look  make  a  dream  of  it.  To  a  lover,  for 
instance,  no  walk  can  be  bad.  He  sees  but  one  face  in  the 
rain  and  darkness ;  the  same  that  he  saw  by  the  light  in  the 
warm  room.  This  ever  accompanies  him,  looking  in  his  eyee; 
and  if  the  most  pitiablo  and  spoilt  face  in  the  world  should 
come  between  them,  startling  him  with  the  saddest  mockery 
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of  love,  he  would  treat  it  kindly  for  her  Bake.  But  this  is 
a  begging  of  the  question.  A  lover  does  not  walk.  Ho  b 
'  sensible  neither  to  the  pleasures  nor  pains  of  walking.  Ho 
treads  on  air ;  and  in  the  tbick  of  all  that  eeema  inclement 
has  an  avenue  of  light  and  velvet  spread  for  bim,  like  a 
sovereign  prince. 

Tbe  advantage  of  a  late  hour  is,  that  everything  ia  ailent 
and  the  people  fast  in  their  beds.  This  gives  the  whole 
world  a  tranquil  appearance.  iQaoimato  objects  are  no 
calmer  than  passions  and  carea  now  eeem  to  be,  all  laid 
asleep.  The  human  being  is  motionless  as  the  house  or 
the  tree;  sorrow  is  suspended;  and  you  endeavour  to 
think  that  love  only  is  awake. 

The  great  majority  are  certainly  "  fast  as  a  church "  by 
tbe  time  we  speak  of ;  and  for  the  rest,  we  are  among 
tbe  workers  who  have  been  sleepless  for  their  advantage; 
so  we  take  out  our  licence  to  forget  them  for  the  time 
being.  The  only  thing  that  shall  remind  us  of  them  is 
the  red  lamp,  shining  afar  over  the  apothecary's  door; 
which,  while  it  does  eo,  reminds  us  also  that  there  is  help 
for  them  to  be  had. 

By  this  time  the  hackney-coaches  have  all  left  the  stands 
— a  good  symptom  of  their  having  got  their  day's  money. 
Crickets  are  heard,  here  and  there,  amidst  the  embers  of 
some  kitchen.  A  dog  follows  us.  Will  nothing  make  him 
"  go  along  )  "  We  dodge  him  in  vain ;  we  run  ;  we  stAnd 
and  "  bish  1  "  at  bim,  accompanying  the  probibitioD  with 
debortatory  gestures,  and  an  imaginary  picking  up  of  a 
stone.  We  turn  again,  and  there  be  is  vexing  our  skirts. 
He  even  forces  us  into  an  angry  doubt  whether  he  will  not 
starve,  if  we  do  not  let  him  go  home  with  us.  Now  if  we 
could  but  lame  him  without  being  cruel ;  or  if  we  were 
only  an  overseer,  or  a  beadle,  or  a  dealer  in  dog-skin ;  or  a 
political  economist,  to  think  dogs  unnecessary.  Oh  I  come, 
be  has  turned  a  corner,  he  has  gone ;  we  think  wo  seo  him 
trotting  off  at  a  distance,  thin  and  muddy,  and  our  heart 
misgives  us.  But  it  was  not  our  fault ;  we  were  not 
"  hishing  "  at  the  time.  His  departure  was  lucky,  for  he 
had  got  our  enjoyments  into  a  dilemma;  oar  "article" 
would  not  have  known  what  to  dowith  him.  Theseorethe 
perplexities  to  which  your  sympathizers  are  liable.  We 
resume  our  way,  independent  and  alone.     A  fellow-pedee- 
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trian  is  company — is  the  party  you  have  left ;  you  talk  and 
laugh,  and  there  ia  no  longer  anything  to  be  contended  with. 
But  alone,  and  in  bad  weather,  and  with  a  long  way  to  go, 
here  is  something  for  the  temper  and  spirits  to  grapple  with 
and  turn  to  account;  and  accordingly  we  are  booted  and 
buttoned  up,  an  umbrella  over  our  heads,  the  nun  pelting 
upon  it,  and  the  lamp-light  shining  in  the  gutters ;  "  mud- 
ehine,"  as  an  artist  of  our  acquaintance  used  to  call  it,  with 
a  gusto  of  reprobation.  Now,  walk  cannot  well  be  worse; 
and  yet  it  shall  be  nothing  if  you  meet  it  heartily.  There 
ia  a.  pleasure  in  overcoming  obstacleHj  mere  action  is  some- 
thing ;  imagination  ia  more ;  and  the  spinning  of  the  blood, 
and  the  vivacity  of  the  mental  endeavour,  act  well  upon  one 
another,  and  gradually  put  you  in  a  state  of  robust  con- 
sciousness and  triumph.  Every  time  you  set  down  your  leg 
you  have  a  respect  for  it.  The  umbrella  is  held  in  the  hand 
like  a  roaring  trophy. 

We  meet  our  old  friends  the  watchmen,  staid,  heavy, 
indifferent,  more  coat  than  man,  pondering,  yet  not  ponder- 
ing, old  but  not  reverend,  immensely  useless.  What  sleep 
they  get  is  perhaps  sweeter  in  the  watch-box — a  forbidden 
sweet  ;.and  they  have  a  sense  of  importance,  and  a  claim  on 
the  persons  indoors,  which,  together  with  the  amplitude  of 
their  coating,  and  the  possession  of  the  box  itself,  make 
them  feel  themselves,  not  without  reason,  to  be  "  somebody." 
They  are  peculiar  and  offipial. 

Yet  characters  are  to  be  found  even  among  watchmen. 
They  are  not  all  mere  coat,  and  lamp,  and  indiflerence. 

Ot  varieties  among  watchmen  we  remember  several.  One 
was  a  Dandy  Watchman,  who  used  to  ply  at  the  top  of 
Oxford  Street,  nest  the  park.  He  had  a  mincing  way  with 
it,  pronouncing  then  in  the  word  "past  "as  it  is  in  Aaf,making 
a  little  preparatory  hem  before  he  spoke,  and  then  bring- 
ing out  his  "  p5st  ten  "  jo  a  style  of  genteel  indifference ;  as 
if,  upon  the  whole,  he  was  of  that  opinion. 

Another  was  the  Metallic  Watchman,  who  paced  the 
same  street  towards  Hanover  Square,  and  bad  a  clang  in  hta 
voice  like  a  trumpet.  He  was  a  voice  and  nothing  else } 
but  any  difference  is  something  in  a  watchman. 

A  third,  who  cried  the  hour  in  Bedford  Square,  was 
remarkable  in  his  calling  for  being  abrupt  and  loud.  As  I 
was  turning  the  comer  into  the  square  with  a  friend,  and 
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was  in  the  midst  of  a  discussioD  in  which  numbers  were 
coDcemed,  we  were  suddenly  startled,  as  if  in  solution  of  it, 
by  a  briefandtremeudouB  outcry  of — OsE.  This  paragraph 
ought  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  the  word 
printed  abruptly  round  the  comer. 

But  the  oddest  of  all  was  the  Slidivj  Watchman.  Think 
of  walking  up  a  street  in  the  depth  of  a  frosty  winter,  with 
long  ice  in  the  gutters,  and  sleet  overhead,  and  then  figure 
to  yourself  a  sort  of  bale  of  a  man  in  white  come  eliding 
towards  you  with  a  lantern  in  one  hand,  and  an  umbrella 
over  his  head.  It  was  the  oddest  mixture  of  luxury  and 
hardship,  of  juvenility  and  old  age !  But  this  looked  agree- 
able. Animal  spirits  carry  everything  before  them ;  and 
our  invincible  friend  seemed  a  watchman  for  Habelais.  Time 
was  run  at  and  butted  by  him  like  a  goat.  The  slide  seemed 
to  bear  him  half  through  the  night  at  once  ;  he  slipped  from 
out  of  his  box  and  his  commonplaces  at  one  rush  of  a  merry 
thought,  and  seemed  to  say,  "  Everything's  in  imagination ; 
here  goes  the  whole  weight  of  my  office." 

But  we  approach  our  home.  How  still  the  trees  I  How 
deliciously  asleep  the  country !  The  watchmen  and  patrols, 
which  the  careful  citizens  have  planted  in  abundance  within 
a  mile  of  their  doors,  salute  ub  with  their  "  Glood  mornings;" 
not  so  welcome  as  we  pretend  ;  for  we  ought  not  to  be  out 
so  late  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  assumptions  of  theee  fatherly 
old  fellows  to  remind  us  of  it.  A  few  strides  on  a  level ; 
and  (/wre  is  the  light  in  the  window,  the  eye  of  the  warm 
soul  of  tho  house — one's  home.  How  paiticular,  and  yet 
how  universal,  is  that  word  ;  and  how  surely  does  it  deposit 
©very  one  for  himself  in  his  own  nest  I 


SECRET  OP  SOME  EXISTING  FASHIONS. 
{The  Companion,  Febrnary  io,  1828.) 
FAsntosa  set  by  young  or  handsome  people  are  fugitive,  and 
such  are,  for  the  most  port,  those  that  bring  custom  to  the 
milliner.  If  we  keep  watch  on  an  older  one,  we  shall 
genemlly  trace  it,  unless  of  general  convenience,  to  some 
pertinacity  on  the  part  of  the  aged.    Even  fashions,  other- 
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wise  convenient,  aa  the  trousers  that  have  so  long  taken 
place  of  Emall-clothei,  often,  perhaps,  owe  their  continuance 
to  some  general  defect,  which  the;  help  to  screen.  The  old 
ore  glad  to  retain  them,  and  so  be  confounded  with  the 
young ;  and  among  the  latter  there  ore  more  limbe,  perhaps, 
to  which  looce  clothing  is  acceptable  than  tight  More  legs 
fwd  knees,  we  EUspei^t,  rejoice  in  those  clonlu  than  would  be 
proad  to  acknowledge  themselves  in  a  shoe  and  stocking. 
The  pertinacity  of  ceitain  male  fashions  during  the  last 
twenty  years  we  think  we  can  trace  to  a  particular  source. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  French  partook  of  them,  and  that 
our  modes  have  generally  come  from  that  country,  we 
suspect  that  the  old  Court  in  Fmnce  had  more  to  do  with 
them  than  Napoleon's,  which  was  confessedly  masculine  and 
military.  The  old  French  in  this  country,  and  the  old 
noblesse  in  the  other,  wore  bibs  and  trousers,  when  the 
Emperor  went  in  a  plain  stock  and  delighted  to  show  his 
good  leg.  Mr.  Ilozlitt  informs  us,  in  his  "  Life  of  Napoleon," 
that  during  the  consulate  all  the  courtiers  were  watching 
the  head  of  the  State  to  know  whether  mankind  were  to 
wear  their  own  hair  or  powder;  and  that  Buonaparte 
luckily  settled  the  matter  by  deciding  in  favour  of  nature 
and  cleanliness.  But  here  the  revolutionary  authority 
stopped.  Luckily,  this  was  a  fashion  that  suited  all  agea, 
and  OQ  that  account  it  has  survived.  But  the  bibs,  and  the 
trousers,  and  the  huge  neckcloths,  whence  come  they  ? 
How  is  it,  at  least,  that  they  have  been  so  long  retained  I 
Obaerve  that  polished  old  gentleman,  who  bows  so  well, 
and  is  conversing  with  the  most  agreeable  of  physicians. 
He  made  a  grent  impressioa  in  his  youth,  and  was  naturally 
lothtogiveit  up.  On  asudden  he  finiis  his  throat  not  BO  juve- 
nile as  he  could  wiah  it.  Up  goes  his  stock,  and  enlarges.  He 
rests  both  his  cheeks  upon  it,  the  cliin  settling  comfortably 
upon  a  bend  in  the  middle,  as  becomes  its  delicacy.  By- 
and'by,  he  thinks  the  cheeks  themselves  do  not  present  as 
good  an  aspect  as  with  ea  young  a  heart  might  in  reeson  be 
expected ;  and  forth  issue  the  points  of  his  ahirt-cotlar,  and 
mve  them  an  investment  at  once  cherishing  and  spirited. 
Thirdly,  he  suspects  his  waist  to  have  played  him  a  trick  of 
good  living,  and  surpassed  the  bounds  of  youth  and  elegance 
before  he  was  well  aware  of  it.  Therefore,  to  keep  it  seem- 
ingly, if  not  actually,  within  limits,  forth  he  sends  a  frill 
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ia  the  first  inetance,  and  a  padded  set  of  lapela  aftorwarda. 
He  happens  to  look  on  the  hand  that  does  all  this,  and 
discerns  with  a  sigh  that  it  is  not  quite  the  Eame  hand 
to  look  at  which  the  women  have  been  transported  to  kiss; 
though,  for  that  matter,  they  will  kiss  it  still,  and  be  trana- 
ported  too.  The  wristband  looks  forth,  and  uays,  "  Shall  I 
help  to  cover  it  1 "  and  it  is  allowed  to  do  so,  being  a  gentle- 
manly finish,  and  impossible  to  the  mechanical.  But  finally 
the  tegs  :  they  were  amongst  the  handsomest  in  the  world ; 
and  how  did  they  not  dance !  What  conquests  did  they  not 
achieve  in  the  time  of  hoop-petticoate  and  toupees  1  And 
long  afterwards,  were  not  Apollo  and  Hercules  found  in 
them  together,  to  the  delight  of  the  dowagers}  And  shall 
the  gods  be  treated  with  disrespect,  when  the  heaviness 
of  change  comes  upon  them!  No.  Bound  comes  the 
kindly  trouserian  veil,  and  the  legs  retreat,  like  other 
conquerors, 


DANCING  IN  GENERAIi. 
(Tht  Companion,  March  5,  182S.) 
Dancing  is  either  the  representation  of  love-making,  or  it  ia 
that  of  pure  animal  Kpirits  giving  way  to  their  propensity 
to  motion.  It  b  the  latter  most  probably  that  strikes  out. 
the  first  idea  of  it,  as  an  art ;  the  former,  that  completes 
and  gives  it  a  sentiment.  The  rudest  savages  dance  round 
a  visitor,  politer  ones  treat  him  with  a  dance  of  the  sexes.  - 

But  French  opera-dancing  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  It  pretends  both  only  to  show  how  little  it  has  to 
do  with  either.  There  ia  love  in  the  plot,  there  is  mirth  in 
the  stage  directions,  but  you  find  it  nowhere  else.  Think 
of  a  man  making  love  with  no  love  in  his  countenance  !  of 
a  girl  as  merry  as  a  grig,  but  destitute  of  the  least  ex- 
pression of  it,  except  in  her  toe ! 

A  French  ballet  is  like  a  rehearsal  with  the  emotion  left 
out :  there  is  scenery,  there  are  dresses  and  decorations, 
some  story  is  supposed  to  he  going  on,  but  the  actors  are 
reiilly  apart  from  all  this ;  wr.apped  up  in  themselves  and 
anxious  for  nothing  but  to  nstoni.sh  with  their  r^pective 
legs,  and  fetch  down  applause  from  the  galleries  with  a 
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Enter,  for  instance,  two  lovera,  with  a  multitude  of 
subordinate  lovers  to  dance  for  them  while  they  rest.  The 
scene  is  in  Turkey,  in  Italy,  in  Cyprua;  but  it  might  as 
well  be  in  the  dancing-mnster's  schoolrootb,  for  anything  it 
haa  to  do  with  the  performance.  Forward  comos  the 
gentleman,  walking  very  badly,  like  all  dancers  by  pro- 
fession. He  bridles,  he  balances  himself,  lie  looks  as 
wooden  in  the  face  as  a  barber's  block,  he  begins  capering. 
That  there  is  no  meaning  in  his  capers  but  to  astonish,  is 
evident;  for  in  his  greatest  efforts  he  always  pays  the  least 
attention  to  hb  love.  If  it  is  love-making,  it  is  the  oddest 
in  the  world,  for  tbe  lady  is  forgotten;  the  gentleman 
capers  by  himself,  and  he  expresses  his  passion  by  seeing 
how  many  jumps  be  can  take,  liow  often  he  can  quiver  his 
feet  before  he  comes  down,  how  eminently  he  can  stand  on 
one  log;  and  finally,  how  long  he  can  spin  round  like 
a  teetotum,  as  if  he  had  no  brain  to  be  made  giddy  with. 
Suddenly  he  stops  tike  a  piece  of  lead,  and  having  received 
his  applause  for  being  a  machine,  stalks  off  as  proud  aa 
a  peacock,  curving  out  his  arms,  holding  bis  head  up,  and 
turning  his  toes  east  and  west,  as  if  it  were  a  grace  to  be 
spiny-footed.  All  this  ia  certainly  not  the  "poetry  of 
motion." 

It  is  now  tbe  lady's  turn.  She  presents  herself  equally 
alone  and  enamoured ;  she  looks  grave  and  anxious — not  at 
her  lover,  but  at  the  pit :  no  other  emotion  ia  in  her  face  ; 
but  then  her  toes  are  very  lively,  and  she  begins  by  standing 
upon  them.  She  seems  to  say,  "  You  see  what  it  is  to  love 
and  be  merry  :"  it  is  to  look  like  a  schoolgirl  before  her 
master,  and  to  have  insteps  as  pliable  as  india>rubber.  She 
then  moves  onward  a  little,  and  careers  hither  and  thither, 
prettily  enough,  as  long  as  it  resembles  any  real  dancing;  but 
this  is  not  her  ambition.  On  a  sudden  she  stops  like  the 
gentleman,  balances  herself,  tries  her  arms  and  legs,  like 
a  young  crane  learning  to  fly,  then  jumps  up  and  down  as 
high  as  she  can,  quivering  her  calves  (those  only  seats  of 
emotion) ;  and  nnally  gives  a  great  spin  roand  as  long  as 
possible,  looking  like  a  bust  and  a  pair  of  legs,  with  an 
inverted  bowl  for  a  petticoat.  This  she  puts  an  end  to  by 
the  usual  leaden  step,  as  if  rooted  with  fright;  tbe  tribute 
of  applause  is  received  with  the  due  petrifaction  of  counte- 
nance, or  a  smile  no  leBS  unmeaning ;  and  olTshe  walks,  like 
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her  inamoralo,  equally  pompous  and  splay-footed,  to  etand 
cooling  hcraelf  in  the  backgi^ound,  and  astonish  the  inespe- 
rienced  with  the  shortness  of  her  drapery  and  the  corpulence 
of  her  legs. 

These  legs  are  a  sight,  unquestionably.  If  any  two 
balustrades  of  a  bridge  were  wanting  liere  is  the  remedy. 
There  is  a  fair  danfer  now  at  the  opem,  who,  from  a 
principle  well  known  to  the  metaphysical,  seems  to  be 
ostentatious  cf  two  phenomena  of  this  kind,  in  the  exact 
proportion  that  she  ought  to  conceal  them.  She  appears  to 
consider  them  as  prize  calves,  and  makes  as  great  a  show  of 
her  favourites  as  an  Essex  grazier.  The  mmile  is  not  hand- 
some, but  we  forget  the  bearer  is  a  woman  when  we  look  at 
such  legs.  Not  that  very  true  women  may  not  have  legs  a 
little  superfluous.  Madame  Pasta  has  them ;  Mrs.  Jordan's 
lege  wcro  handsome  rather  as  a  man's  than  as  a  woman's; 
nud  yet  whoever  doubted  that  she  was  a  very  charming 
female  t  It  is  not  the  leg,  but  the  spirit  with  which  it  is 
worn ;  and  upon  this  principle  a  woman  with  thick  ankles 
may  step  about  our  imaginations  like  a  fairy,  and  another 
with  thin  ones  trample  them  as  if  they  were  lead.  If  a 
woman  has  grace  at  her  heart,  her  movements  will  he  grace- 
ful and  her  step  soft,  let  her  legs  be  what  size  they  may. 

If  she  has  not,  the  downwardnegs  of  her  spirit  will  put  a 
vulgar  weight  in  her  feet ;  let  them  naturally  be  as  light  as 
a  zephyr's,  she  shall  shake  the  room  as  she  walks,  like  an 
ale-wife.  But  huge  legs  in  a  female  are  not  particularly 
valuable  for  their  own  sakes,  as  our  fair  friend  at  the  opera 
seems  to  think.  Dancing  tends  to  make  them  so,  but  this 
is  not  what  we  go  to  see  dancing  for.  Here,  however,  lies 
the  secret :  body  is  everything  in  opera- dancing,  and  mind 
nothing.  To  show  a  limb,  they  think  is — to  show  a  limb. 
So  it  is,  uTid  nothing  else.  But  this  is  a  stretch  of  the 
intellectual  to  which  they  cannot  an'ive.  The  audience 
inetinctively  know  better.  And  though  they  stay  the  after- 
piece to  admire  more  than  they  pretend,  are  at  once  amazed 
and  diBappointed :  amazed  at  the  beauties  lavished  upon 
them,  and  disappointed  to  find  that  the  effect  is  not  more 
beautiful.  This  is,  perhaps,  as  it  should  be,  everything  con- 
sidered ;  but  then  it  is  not  dancing.  There  might  be  a  greqt 
deal  less  display  and  a  little  more  sense;  and  then  people 
might  think  of  those  they  loved,  and  have  their  imaginations 
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jnaWy  touched ;  for  gi'oce  is  the  link  between 
bodyimd  sout,nnd  n  sprinkle  of  that  attic  salt  on  the  public 
mind  is  not  without  its  u^e.  At  present,  irhatsoever  their 
inclination  to  the  contrary,  the  spectators,  before  tha  scene 
is  half  over,  feel  only  that  there  is  a  glare  and  an  imper- 
tinence ;  that  a  few  half- naked-looking  people  are  walking 
about,  and  twirling,  and  looking  ctupid  ;  and  that  if  this  is 
voluptuousnais,  it  is  a  very  indifferent  thing.  The  young 
may  be  amused  with  the  novelty,  and  the  imaginative  may 
try  hard  to  be  kind  to  it ;  but  if  there  are  other  persons 
present,  who  have  no  greater  ideas  of  what  is  elegant  and 
attractive  than  the  scenes  they  meet  with  in  French  opera- 
dancing,  they  are  in  as  fair  a  way  as  con  be  of  being  the 
commonest  and  weakest  people  in  the  world,  and  realizing 
as  little  true  pleasure  as  the  wooden  faces  they  look  at. 
Now  and  then  there  is  a  single  figure  worth  seeing— some- 
times, though  rarely,  a  whole  ballet.  Dea  Hayen  used  to 
come  bounding  on  the  stage  like  a  deer.  Angiolini  wba 
interesting  in  iflorn,  and  even  Vestris  (as  long  as  you  did 
not  see  his  face)  had  an  effect  beyond  tiiat  of  his  twirling, 
when  he  touched  her  round  the  waist  as  Zephyr  and  took 
her  with  him  up  in  the  air.  But  there  was  poetry  in  the 
story.  The  air  blew  from  the  fields  of  Ovid  and  our  child' 
hood.  The  best  opera-dancer  we  ever  saw  was  a  female  of 
the  name  of  De  Uartini;  she  united  the  activity  of  the 
French  school  with  the  grace  and  fervour  of  the  Italian,  and 
did  not  make  her  bounds  and  her  twirlinga  for  nothing. 
Hhe  would  come,  for  instance,  from  the  other  end  of  the 
stage,  in  a  series  of  giddy  movement,  and  finish  them  with 
pitching  herself  into  her  lover's  arms.  Here  was  love  and 
animal  spirits  too,  each  warranting  and  throwing  a  grace  on 
the  other.  Surely  a  set  of  Italian  or  Spanish  dancers  would 
make  a  revolution  in  this  matter,  in  the  course  of  a  season 
too,  and  put  an  end  to  a  school  which  must  be  as  little  profit- 
able in  the  comparison  as  it  is  unmeaning  and  delightleas. 

How  different  a  French  opera  dance  and  one  of  their 
dances  on  a  green  of  a  Sunday  evening.  We  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  latter,  and  nothing  could  be  merrier, 
or  more  to  the  purpose ;  but  there  is  alt  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  French  nature  and  French  art.  The  one  b 
human  natui-e — 

Dance,  and  Proven9al  song,  and  Btinbumt  mirtbi 
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the  other  is  Paris  and  affectation,  the  pedantty  of  pleasure. 
French  opera-dancing  is  like  French  painting,  a  petrifac- 
tion of  art,  an  attempt  to  set  rules  above  the  relish  of  the 
thing ;  and  it  ends  in  the  same  way,  by  being  a  kind  of 
inanimate  sculpture.  Their  dances  on  the  green  are  ae 
good  as  the  dancing  of  birds.  Spanish  dancing  is  more 
passionate.  We  thought  when  we  first  saw  a  bolero,  we 
had  never  seen  dancing  before.  Those  fervid  alternations 
of  courtship,  and  that  wild  careering  of  one  person  round 
the  other,  dancing  in  every  limb,  and  Eeeming  to  sweep  the 
very  ground  as  they  went  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  the 
music  fermenting  all  the  while,  and  the  castanets  ci-acking 
like  joints,  it  looked  like  a  couple  of  abm-iginal  beings  newly 
made  out  of  the  whole  ardour  of  the  South,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  vent  the  tormenting  pleasure  of  their  existence.  Do 
Martini  made  us  feet  that  all  this  might  be  controlled  into  a 
sentiment:  and  Italian  dancing,  we  should  guess  would  be  as 
fine  in  its  way  as  Italian  painting  and  music  if  properly  culti- 
vated. The  Germans  used  to  be  violent  dancers,  as  became 
their  heavy-laden  tables.  Of  late  years  iheiy  have  taken  to 
the  most  languid  and  voluptuous  of  all  dances,  as  if  they  had 
no  alternative  but  to  go  to  an  extreme.  We  must  not  omit 
to  do  justice  to  the  fVench  dance,  the  minuet,  which  is  the 
perfection  of  artificial  grace,  the  dance  of  the  courtier  and 
fine  lady  brimful  of  mutual  compliment,  arising  out  of  an 
infinite  self-satisfaction.  A  bow  of  courtesy  is  mode,  as  if 
it  were  to  nothing  under  a  prince  or  princess.  A  tip  of  the 
finger  is  presented  as  if  it  were  a  jewel.  How  proud  the 
deference  1  How  dignified  the  resumption  !  What  lofti- 
ness in  the  hat !  What  greater  ascendency  in  the  very  sink 
of  the  petticoat !  What  idolatry  and  self-idolatry  of  ap- 
proach 1  What  intensity  of  separation,  the  pai'ties  retreat- 
ing with  high  worship  from  one  another,  as  if  to  leave  space 
enough  for  their  triumph  to  swell  in  I  It  seems  as  if  none 
should  dance  a  minuet  after  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  Montes- 
pans.  It  is  the  eiceaa'  of  pretension  becoming  some- 
thing real  on  that  account,  and  belongs  to  an  age  of 
false  triumph  and  flattered  ast^umptions.  The  Miniut  dt  la 
Coar  is  the  best  minuet,  and  seems  to  have  been  inspired 
by  its  name.  Mdr.irt's  minuet  in  "  Don  Juan  "  is  beautiful 
and  notorious,  but  it  is  not  so  pregnant  with  assumptions  aa 
the  other,  like  a  hoop  petticoat.    It  does  not  rise  and  fall, 
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and  step  about,  in  tho  same  style  of  quiet  and  undoubted 
perfection,  like  a  Sir  Charles  Gnindison  or  Lad;  Qrave- 
airs ;  it  is  more  natural  and  sincere,  and  might  be  danced 
anywhere  by  any  two  lovers,  not  the  nicest  in  the  world, 
proclaiming  their  triumph.  We  have  seen  Charles  Yestria 
and  Bomebody  else,  we  forget  whom,  dance  the  Minuet  de  la 
Cour,  but  it  was  not  the  real  thing.  You  missed  the  real 
pretenders — the  proper  fine  gentleman  and  lady.  Mr. 
Kemble  should  have  danced  a  minuet,  if  he  could  have 
danced  at  all ;  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  risen  in  her  "  chiutx  and 
Brussels  lace"  to  accompany  him. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  ungrateful  toall  stage  dancing  in 
England.  Three  stnge-loves  have  we  known  in  the  days  of 
our  youth;  as  good  love,  and  better,  than  is  usuaJlyentertained 
towards  persons  one  is  not  acquainted  with  ;  for  it  gives  us 
an  interest  ever  after  in  the  fair  inspirers ;  and  two  of  these 
ladies  were  dancei*.  Our  first  paaaion  of  the  kind  was  for 
the  fine  eyes  and  cordial  voice  of  Miss  Murray,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Henry  Siddons ;  our  second  is  the  sweet  ladylike 
figure  of  Miss  Searie,  a  dancer  (since  dead),  who  married 
the  brother  of  Sir  Gilbert  Heatbcote ;  and  our  third  for 
the  pretty  eTohonpoint  and  ripe  httle  black  head  of  Miss 
Lupido,  since  Mrs.  Noble,  whose  clever  self  and  husband 
may  dancing  preserve !  We  thought,  when  she  married,  she 
had  made  the  fittest  choice  in  the  world.  We  hope  these 
declarations,  which  are  the  first  we  ever  made,  are  innocent ; 
especially  as  we  make  tbem  only  to  our  companion,  the 
reader.  They  are  for  nobody  else  to  hear.  We  speak  in  a 
stage  whisper.  Our  theatrical  passion,  at  present,  as  he 
well  knows,  is  for  Madame  Pasta ;  and  we  shall  pi-oceed,  as 
we  did  in  the  other  cases,  to  show  our  gratitude  for  the 
pleasure  she  gives  us  by  doing  her  all  the  good  in  our 
power,  and  not  letting  her  know  a  word  on  the  subject.  If 
this  is  not  a  disinterested  passion  we  know  not  what  is. 

A  word  or  two  on  our  English  manner  of  dancing  in 
private,  our  quadrilles  and  country  dances.  A  fair  friend 
of  ours,  whenever  she  has  an  objection  to  make  to  the  style 
of  a  person's  behaviour,  says  he  "  requires  a  good  shaking." 
This  is  what  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  performers  in  our 
ball-rooms,  particularly  the  male.  Our  gentlemen  dancei-s 
forget  the  part  they  assume  on  all  other  occasions,  as' 
encourageiv,  and  [>ayers  of  compliments ;  and  seem,  as  if  in 
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despair  of  equalling  thoir  fair  friends,  they  had  no  object 
but  to  get  through  the  dance  undetected.  The  best  thing 
they  can  do  for  their  partner  is  to  hand  her  an  ice  or  a 
lemonade,  the  very  going  for  which  appears  to  be  as  gresta 
refi'esbment  for  them  as  the  taktnj^  it  is  to  the  other. 
When  the  dance  is  resumed,  all  their  gravity  returns.  They 
look  very  cut  and  dr)-,  and  succinct ;  jog  along  with  an  air 
of  indifference,  and  leave  the  vivacity  of  the  young  lady  to 
shift  for  itself.  The  moat  self -satisfied  male  dancer  we  ever 
saw  was  one  who,  being  contented  with  his  own  legs,  couM 
□ever  take  his  eyes  off  them,  but  seemed  etern^ly  con- 
gratulating them  and  himself  that  tbey  were  fit  to  be  sees. 
The  next  tiling  to  this  is  to  be  always  thinking  of  the  figure, 
which,  indeed,  is  the  main  consideration  both  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies.  When  there  is  anything  beyond,  the  ladies  have 
it,  out  and  out.  The  best  private  dancer  we  know  among 
the  male  sex  is  the  one  who  makes  it  his  business  to  attend 
to  his  partner :  to  set  off*  with  her,  as  if  she  were  a  part  of 
his  pleasure ;  and  to  move  among  the  others,  as  if  there  were 
such  things  in  the  world  as  companionship,  and  a  sense  of 
it.  And  this  he  does  with  equal  spirit  and  modesty.  Our 
readers  may  know  of  more  instances,  and  may  help  to  fur- 
nish them  ;  but  the  reverse  is  assuredly  the  case  in  general. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  so  in  the  livelier  times  of  our  ancestors, 
when  taxatioa  had  not  forced  us  to  think  so  much  of 
"  number  one ;"  and  the  general  knowledge,  that  is  prepar- 
ing a  still  better  ei-a,  had  not  unsettled  the  minds  of  all 
classes  of  people  as  to  their  individual  preten-sions.  PerhapH 
also  dress  makes  a  difieronce.  Men  may  have  been  more 
confident  in  cloaks  and  doublets,  than  in  the  flaps  and  horse- 
colLu^  of  the  present  day.  To  get  up  a  dance  on  a  sudden, 
nowadays,  on  a  gi'een  lawn,  would  look  ridiculous  on  the 
men's  part.  At  least  they  feel  as  if  it  would,  and  this  would 
help  to  make  it  so.  On  the  other  hand,  a  set  of  gallant 
apprentices  in  their  ca^a  and  doublets,  or  of  wits  and 
cavaliers  in  their  mantles  and  plumage,  had  all  the  world 
before  them  for  action  or  for  grace,  and  a  painter  could  put 
them  on  canvas  with  no  detriment  to  the  scenery.  We  are 
far  from  desiring  to  bring  back  these  distinctions.  It  b  very 
pos-sible  for  an  appi'entit^  nowadays  to  know  twice  as  much 
as  a  cavalier,  and  we  would  have  no  distinction  at  all 
between  spirit  and  spirit.     But  a  dress  disadvantageous  to 
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everybody  ia  good  for  notbing  but  to  inrrease  other  dis- 
advantages. Above  all,  a  little  more  spirit  in  our  mode  of 
dancing,  and  a  little  more  of  the  dancing  itself,  vithout  tho 
formality  of  regular  balls,  would  do  us  good,  and  give  our 
energies  a  fillip  on  the  side  of  cheerfulness.  Families  and 
intimate  friends  would  find  themselves  benefited  in  health 
and  spirits,  perhaps  to  an  extent  of  which  they  have  no 
conception,  by  setting  apart  an  evening  or  so  in  the  week 
for  a  dance  among  themselves.  If  we  have  not  much  of 
the  "  poetry  of  motion  "  among  us,  we  may  have  plenty  of 
the  motion  itself,  which  is  the  healthy  part  of  it ;  and  the 
nest  best  performer  to  such  a  one  as  we  have  described,  in 
he  who  gives  himself  up  to  the  pleasure  and  sociality  of 
tho  moment,  whether  a  good  dancer  or  not. 


ON  THE   GRACES   AND   ANXIETIES   OF 

PIG-DEIVINO. 

{The  Companion,  March  36;  1S2S.) 

Fboh  the  perusal  of  this  article  we  beg  leave  to  warn  off 
vulgar  readers  of  all  denominations,  whether  of  tho  ■'  great 
vulgar  or  the  small."  Warn,  did  we  say  I  We  drive  them 
off;  for  Horace  tells  ns  that  they,  as  well  as  pigs,  are  to  be 
so  treated,  Odi  pro/anum  vuiffas,  snys  he,  tt  urceo.  But  do 
thou  lend  thine  ear,  gentle  shade  of  Goldsmith,  who  didst 
make  thy  bear-leader  denounce  "  everj-thing  as  is  low ; " 
and  thou  Steele,  who  didst  humanize  upon  public-houses  and 
puppet-shows ;  and  Fielding,  thou  whom  the  great  Richard- 
son, less  in  that  matter  (and  some  others)  than  thyself,  did 
accuse  of  vulgarity,  because  thou  didst  discern  natural 
gentility  in  a  footman,  and  yet  wns  not  to  be  taken  in  by 
the  airs  of  Pamela  and  my  I^dy  G. 

The  title  is  a  little  startling  ;  but  "  style  and  sentiment," 
as  a  lady  said,  "  can  do  anything."  Remember,  then,  gentle 
reader,  that  talents  are  not  to  be  despised  in  the  humblest 
walks  of  life  ;  we  will  add,  nor  in  the  muddiest.  The  other 
day  we  happened  to  be  among  a  set  of  spectators  who  couM 
not  help  stopping  to  admire  the  patience  and  address  with 
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ivhich  a  pig-driver  huddled  and  cherished  onward  iiis  drove 
of  unaccommodating  ilives,  down  a  street  in  the  suburbs.  He 
was  a  bom  genius  for  a  manceuvre,  Had  he  originated  in  a 
higher  sphere  he  would  have  been  a  general,  or  a  stage- 
nianager.  Conflicting  interests  were  his  forte  ;  pig-headed 
wills,  and  proceedings  hopeless.  To  see  the  hatid  with  which 
he  did  it !  How  hovering,  yet  firm ;  how  encouraging,  jet 
compelling ;  how  indicative  of  the  space  on  each  side  of  him, 
and  yet  of  the  line  before  him  ;  how  general,  how  particular, 
how  perfect !  No  barber's  could  quiver  about  a  head  with 
more  lightness  of  apprebeuBion  ;  no  cook's  pat  up  and  pro- 
portion the  side  of  a  pasty  with  a  more  final  eye.  The 
whales,  quoth  old  Chapman,  speaking  of  Neptune, 

The  whales  exulted  imdeT  him,  and  knew  their  mightj  king. 

The  pigs  did  not  exult,  but  they  knew  their  king.  Un- 
willing was  their  subjection,  but  "  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger."  They  were  too  far  gone  for  rage.  Their  case  was 
hopeless.  They  did  not  see  why  thej  should  proceed,  but 
they  felt  themselves  bound  to  do  so  ;  forced,  conglomerated, 
crowded  onwards,  irresistibly  impelled  by  fate  and  Jenkins. 
Often  would  they  have  bolted  under  any  other  master. 
They  squeaked  and  grunted  as  in  ordinary ;  they  sidled, 
they  shuffled,  they  half  stopped ;  they  turned  an  eye  to  all 
the  little  outlets  of  escape  ;  but  in  vain.  There  they  stuck 
(for  their  very  progress  was  a  sort  of  sticking),  charmed  into 
the  centre  of  his  sphere  of  action,  laying  their  heads  together, 
but  to  no  purpose ;  looking  all  as  if  they  were  shrugging 
their  shoulders,  and  eschewing  the  tip-end  of  the  whip  of 
office.  Much  eye  had  they  to  their  left  leg  ;  shrewd  back- 
ward glances;  not  a  little  anticipative  squeak  and  sudden 
rush  of  avoidance.  It  was  a  superfluous  clutter,  and  they 
felt  it ;  but  a  pig  finds  it  more  difficult  than  any  other 
animal  to  accommodate  himself  to  circumstances.  Being 
out  of  hb  pale,  he  is  in  the  highest  state  of  wonderment 
and  inaptitude.  He  is  sluggish,  obstinate,  opinionate,  not 
very  social ;  has  no  desire  of  seeing  foreign  parts.  Think 
of  him  in  a  multitude,  forced  to  travel,  and  wondering  what 
the  devil  it  is  that  drives  him  I  Judge  by  this  of  the  talents 
of  his  driver. 

We  beheld  a  man  ones,  nn  inferior  genius,  inducting  a 
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pig  into  the  other  end  of  Long  Lane,  Smithfield.  He  had 
got  him  thu8  far  towarda  the  market.  It  was  much.  His 
air  announced  success  in  nine  parts  out  of  t«n,  and  hope  for 
the  remainder.  It  had  been  a  hnppy  morning's  work ;  he 
had  only  to  look  for  the  termination  of  it ;  and  he  looked 
(as  a  critic  of  an  exalted  turn  of  mind  would  say)  in 
brightness  and  in  joy.  Then  would  he  go  to  tho  pubtie- 
house,  and  indulge  in  porter  and  a  pleasing  security. 
Perhaps  he  would  not  say  much  at  first,  being  oppressed 
with  the  greatness  of  his  success ;  but  by  degrees,  especially 
if  interrogated,  he  would  open,  like  j4<^neas,  into  all  the 
drcumstonces  of  his  journey  and  the  perils  that  beset  him. 
Profound  would  be  his  set  out;  full  of  tremor  his  middle 
course  ;  high  and  skilful  his  progress ;  glorious,  though  with 
a  quickened  pulse,  his  triumphant  entry.  Delicate  had  been 
his  situation  in  Ducking  Pond  Row ;  masterly  his  turn 
at  Bell  Alley.  We  saw  him  with  the  radiance  of  some 
such  thought  on  his  countenance.  He  was  just  entering 
Long  Lane.  A  gravity  came  upon  him  as  he  steered  his 
touchy  convoy  into  this  his  last  thoroughfare.  A  dog  moved 
him  intoa  little  agitation,  darting  along;  but  he  resumed  his 
course,  not  without  a  happy  trepidation,  hovering  as  he  was 
on  the  borders  of  triumph.  The  pig  still  required  care.  It 
was  evidently  a  pig  with  all  the  peculiar  turn  of  mind  of 
his  species ;  a  foUow  that  would  not  move  faster  than  he 
could  help ;  irritable,  retrospective ;  picking  objections,  and 
prone  to  boggle;  a  chap  with  a  tendency  to  take  every  path 
but  the  proper  one,  and  with  a  sidelong  tact  for  the  alleys. 

He  bolts ! 

He's  offl—Evoiitl  erupit  1 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  the  man,  dashing  his  hand  agiiinst  his 
head,  lifting  his  knee  in  an  agony,  and  screaming  with  all 
the  weight  of  a  prophecy  which  the  spectators  felt  to  be  too 
true — "  Ili'll  go  up  aU  manner  of  strtfU  !" 

Poor  fellow  !  we  think  of  him  now  sometimes  driving  up 
Duke  Street,  and  not  to  be  comforted  in  Barbican. 
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AN  EAHTH  UPON  HEAVEN, 
{The  Companion,  April  3,  tBi8.) 
Somebody  should  write  an  nrticlo  oa  "  Persons  one  could 
wish  to  have  dined  with."  There  is  Rabelais,  and  Horace, 
and  the  Mermaid  roj'sterers,  and  Charles  Cotton,  and  Andrew 
Marrell,  and  Sir  Richard  Steele,  cum  midlU  atiU  :  and  for 
the  colloquial,  if  not  the  festive  part,  Swift,  and  Pope,  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  Burke,  and  Home  Tooke.  What  a  pity 
one  cannot  dine  with  them  all  round  1  People  are  accused 
of  having  earthly  notions  of  heaven.  As  it  is  difficult  to 
have  any  other,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  we 
could  spend  a  very  pretty  thousand  years  in  dining  and 
setting  acquainted  with  all  the  good  fellows  on  t^cord  ;  and 
having  got  used  to  them,  we  think  we  could  go  very  well 
on,  and  be  content  to  wait  some  other  thousands  for  a  higher 
beatitude.  Oh,  to  wear  out  one  of  the  celestial  lives  of  a 
triple  century's  duration,  and  exquisitely  to  grow  old,  in 
reciprocating  dinners  and  teas  with  the  immortals  of  old 
books  !  Will  Fielding  "  leave  his  card  "  in  the  next  world  t 
Will  Berkeley  (an  angel  in  a  wig  and  Jawn  sleeves !)  come  to 
ask  how  Utopia  gets  on  t  Will  Shakspeare  (for  the  greater 
the  man,  the  more  the  good-nature  might  be  expected) 
know  by  intuition  that  one  of  his  readers  (knocked  up  with 
bliss)  is  dying  to  see  bim  at  the  Angel  and  Turk's  Head, 
and  come  lounging  with  his  hands  in  his  doublet-pockets 
accordingly  t 

It  is  a  pity  that  none  of  the  great  geniuses,  to  whose  lot 
it  has  fallen  to  describe  a  future  state,  has  given  us  his  own 
notions  of  heaven.  Their  accounts  are  all  modified  by  the 
national  theology  ;  whereas  the  Apostle  himself  has  told  us, 
that  we  can  have  no  conception  of  the  blessings  intended 
for  us.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,"  <tc.  We 
could  wish  to  take  gently  to  it :  to  be  loosed  not  entirely  at 
once.  Nothing  shall  persuade  us,  that  we  shall  not  all  be 
dining,  and  drinking  tea,  and  complaining  of  the  weather 
(we  mean,  for  its  sot  being  perfectly  blissful)  three  hundred 
years  hence,  in  some  snug  interlunar  spot,  or  perhaps  in  the 
moon  iteelf,  seeing  that  it  is  our  next  visible  neighbour,  and 
shrewdly  suspect«d  of  being  hill  and  dale. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  for  a  certain  term  of  centuries, 
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Iloaven  mttgl  consist  of  something  of  this  kind.  In  a  word, 
ive  cannot  but  persuade  ourselves,  that  to  rcahze  every- 
thing  tliat  we  have  justly  desired  on  earth,  wiii  be  heaven ; 
— wo  mean,  for  that  period :  and  that  afterwanla,  if  we 
behave  ourselves  in  a  proper  pre-angelical  manner,  we  ehall 
go  to  another  heaven,  utili  better,  where  we  shall  realize  all 
that  we  desired  in  our  first.  Of  this  latter  we  can  as  yet 
have  no  conception  ;  but  of  the  former,  we  think  some  of 
the  itoma  may  be  as  follow  : — 

Imprimit—iaoi  because  friendship  comes  before  love  in 
point  of  degree,  but  because  it  precedes  it,  in  point  of  time, 
as  at  school  we  have  a  male  companion  before  we  are  eld 
enough  to  have  a  female) — Imprimis,  then,  a  friend.  He 
will  have  the  same  tastes  and  inclinations  as  ourselves,  with 
just  enough  diHei'ence  to  furnish  argument  without  sharp- 
ness ;  and  he  will  be  generous,  just,  entertaining,  and  no 
shirker  of  his  nectar.  In  short,  he  will  be  the  best  friend 
we  hare  had  upon  earth.  We  shall  talk  together  "  of 
afternoons;"  and  when  ihs  Earth  begins  to  rise  (a  great 
big  moon,  looking  as  happy  as  we  know  its  inhabitants  toiU 
be),  other  friends  will  join  us,  not  so  emphatically  our  friend 
as  be,  but  excellent  fellows  all ;  and  we  shall  read  the 
poets,  and  have  some  sphere-music  (if  we  please),  or  renew 
one  of  our  old  earthly  ereninga,  picked  out  of  a  dozen 
Christmases. 

Item,  a  mistrees ;  beautiful,  of  course — an  angelical  ex- 
pression— a  Peri,  or  Houri,  or  whatever  shape  of  perfection 
you  choose  to  imagine  her,  and  yet  retaining  the  likeness  of 
the  woman  you  loved  best  on  earth ;  in  fact,  she  herself, 
but  completed  ;  all  her  good  qualities  made  perfect,  and  all 
her  defects  taken  away  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
charming  little  angelical  peccadilloes,  which  she  can  only 
get  rid  of  in  a  post-future  state) ;  good-tempered,  laughing, 
serious,  fond  of  everything  about  her  without  detriment  to 
her  special  fondness  for  yourself,  a  great  roamer  in  Elysian 
fields  and  forests,  but  not  alone  (they  go  in  pairs  there,  as 
the  jays  and  turtle-doves  do  with  us) ;  but,  above  all  things, 
true  ;  oh,  so  true,  that  you  take  her  word  as  you  would  a 
diamond,  nothing  being  more  transparent,  or  solid,  or 
precious.  Between  writing  some  divine  poem,  and  meeting 
our  friends  of  an  evening,  we  should  walk  with  her  or  fly 
(for  we  should  have  wings,  of  course)  like  a  couple  of  human 
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beea  or  doves,  extractiog  delight  from  every  flower,  and  with 
delight  filling  every  Bhade. 

Item,  books.  Shakspeare  and  Spenser  should  write  us 
new  onet!  Think  of  that.  We  would  have  another  Deca- 
meron :  and  Walter  Scott  (for  he  will  be  there  too ; — we 
mean  to  beg  Hume  to  introduce  us)  shall  write  us  forty 
more  novels,  all  as  good  as  the  Scotch  ones ;  and  BadicU 
as  well  as  Tory  shall  love  him.  It  is  true,  we  speak  pro- 
fessionally, when  wo  mention  books. 


When  Oainsborough  died,  he  expired  in  a  painter's  enthu- 
siasm, saying,  "  We  ai'e  all  going  to  heaven,  and  Vandyke 
is  of  the  company."  He  had  a  proper  foretaste.  Virgil 
had  the  same  light,  when  he  ropresented  the  old  hoioea 
enjoying  in  Elysium  their  favourite  earthly  pursuits  ;  only 
one  cannot  help  thinking,  with  the  natural  modesty  of 
reformers,  that  the  taste  in  this  our  interlunar  heaven  will 
be  benefited  from  time  to  time  by  the  knowledge  of  new- 
comers. We  caoDOt  well  fancy  a  celestial  ancient  Briton 
delighting  himself  with  painting  his  skin,  or  a  Chinese  angel 
hobbling  a  mile  up  the  Milky  Way  in  order  to  show  herself 
to  advantage. 

For  breakfast  we  must  have  a  tea  beyond  anything 
Chinese.  Slaves  will  certainly  not  moke  the  sugar ;  but 
there  will  be  cows  for  the  milk.  One's  landscapes  cannot 
do  without  cows. 


SPECIMENS  OF  BRITISH  POETESSES. 
{The  Cbrnpanion,  May  to  July,  1828.) 
About  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  collection  of  the  poetry  of  our 
fair  countrywomen  was  made  under  the  title  of  "  Poems  by 
Eminent  Indies ; "  and  twenty  years  ago,  a  second  appeared, 
under  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  These,  we  believe, 
ore  the  only  two  publications  of  the  kind  ever  known  in 
England ;  a  circumstance  hardly  to  the  credit  of  the  public, 
when  it  is  considered  what  stuflf  it  has  put  up  with  in  col- 
lections of  "  British  Poets,"  and  bow  for  superior  such  verso- 
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writers  as  Lady  Winchelsea,  Mrs.  Baibauld,  nnd  Charlotte 
Smith  were  to  the  Sprats,  and  Halifaxea,  and  Stepneys,  and 
Wattses  that  were  re-edited  by  Chalmers,  Anderson,  and 
Dr.  Johnson ;  to  eay  nothing  of  the  women  of  genius  that 
have  since  appeared.  The  French  and  Italians  have  behaved 
with  more  reepect  to  their  Deehouli^rea  and  Colonnae.  It 
is  not  pretended  (with  the  exception  of  what  is  reported  of 
Corinna,  and  what  really  appears  to  have  been  tho  case  with 
Sappho)  that  women  have  ever  written  poetry  equal  to  that 
of  men,  any  more  than  they  have  been  their  equals  in 
painting  and  music.  Content  with  conquering  them  in  other 
respects,  with  furnishing  them  the  most  charming  of  their 
inspirations,  and  dividing  with  them  the  sweet  praise  of 
tinging,  they  have  left  to  the  more  practical  sex  the  glories 
of  pen  and  pencil.  They  have  been  the  muses  who  set  the 
poets  writing ;  the  goddeesee  to  whom  their  altars  flamed. 
When  they  did  write,  they  condescended,  in  return,  to  put 
on  the  earthly  feminine  liieness  of  some  favourite  of  the 
other  sei.  lady  Winchelsea  formed  herself  on  Cowley  and 
Diyden;  Vittoria  Colonna,  on  Petrarch  and  Michael  Angelo. 
Siippho  is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule  (if  she  woa  an 
exception).  [When  reprinting  this  paper  in  1847  in  "  Men, 
Women,  and  Books,"  Leigh  Hunt  interpolated,  here,  the 
following  paragraph] :  Even  Miss  Barrett,  whom  we  take  to 
be  the  most  imaginative  poetess  that  has  appeared  in  England, 
perhaps  in  Europe,  and  who  will  attain  to  great  eminence 
if  the  fineness  of  her  vein  can  outgrow  a  certain  morbidity, 
reminds  our  readers  of  the  peculiarities  of  contemporary 
genius.  She  is  like  an  ultra-sensitive  sister  of  Alfred 
Tennyson.  We  are  the  more  desirous  to  mention  the  name 
of  this  lady,  aa  the  following  remarks  on  the  poetesses  were 
made  before  she  was  known.  Its  omission,  together  with 
that  of  the  names  of  Mrs  Howitt,  Mra.  Norton,  Lady 
Dufierin,  and  other  charming  people,  of  whom  we  then 
knew  aa  little,  might  otherwise  have  been  thought  unjust 
by  the  reader,  however  unimportant  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Dyce's  collection  is  the  one  from  which  our  extracts 
ore  chiefly  made.  The  other  commences  no  earlier  than  the 
time  of  Pope  and  Swift.  Mr.  Dyce  begins,  as  he  ought  to  do, 
with  the  ancientest  poetical  lady  he  can  find,  which  is  the 
famous  Abbess,  Juliana  Bemers,  who  leads  the  fair  train 
in  a  manner  sin^larly  masculine  and  diaoordant,  blowing 
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a  horn,  instead  of  playing  on  &  lute  ;  for  the  reverend 
dame  was  a  hunting  parson  in  petticoats.  She  is  the 
author  of  three  tracts,  well  known  to  antiquaries,  on 
Hawking,  Hunting,  and  Armory  (heraldry) ;  and  her 
verses,  as  might  be  expected,  are  more  curious  than  be- 
witching, ffext  to  her  comes  poor  Anne  Bullen,  some 
verses  attributed  to  whom  are  very  touching,  especially 
the  second  and  lost  stanzas,  and  the  burden : — 

Oh  death  t  tocke  me  on  slepe, 

Bring  me  oo  quiet  reste ; 

Let  passe  my  veryc  guiltless  gosto 

Out  of  my  careful  brest. 

Toll  ou  the  passing  bell, 

Hing  out  the  doleful  knell, 

Let  the  sound  my  deth  tcU, 

For  1  must  dje ; 

There  is  no  remedy ; 

For  now  I  dye. 

Farewell  my  plenaures  past, 

Wellcnm,  my  present  payno ; 
I  feel  my  torments  so  iacrese 
That  l.rfe  cannot  remayne, 
CciLse  DOW  the  passing-bell, 
Rong  is  my  doleful  kneli. 
For  the  sound  my  dethe  doth  tell, 

Deth  doth  draw  nye  ; 
Bound  my  end  dolefally, 
For  DOW  I  dye. 

But  our  attention  is  drawn  off  by  the  stately  bluntness 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  writes  in  the  same  high  style  tliat 
ebe  acted,  and  seems  ready  to  knock  us  on  the  head  if  we  do 
not  admire  ;  which,  luckily,  we  do.  The  conclusion  of  her 
verses  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  (whom  Mr.  Dj^ce  has  well 
designated  as  "  that  lovely,  unfortunate,  but  surely  not 
guiltless  woman  ")  are  very  charact«ristic : — 

No  foreign  banish' d  wigbt 

Shall  anchor  in  this  port; 
Oar  realm  it  brooks  no  stranger's  foieo ; 

Let  them  elsewhere  resort. 
Our  rusty  sword  with  rest 

Shall  flrst  his  edge  employ. 
And  pall  their  topi  that  seek 

Snob  obatige,  and  gape  for  joy. 
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A  politiciaa  thoughtlessly  gaping  for  joy,  and  having  his 
head  shaved  oft'  Uke  a  turnip  by  the  sword  of  the  Maiden 
Queen,  pi-esents  an  example  coosiderahly  to  be  eschewed. 
Hear,  however,  the  game  woman  in  love  : — 

I  grieve,  and  dare  not  shoiv  my  disconlent ; 

I  love,  and  yet  am  foro'd  to  seom  to  hate ; 
I  do,  yet  dare  not  say,  I  ever  meant ; 

I  seem  stack  mnte.  yet  inwardly  do  prate : 
I  am,  and  not ;  I  freeze,  and  yet  am  bank'd. 
Since  from  myself  my  other  self  I  tam'd. 

My  care  is  like  my  shadow  in  the  eun. 
Follows  me  flying,  flea  wbcn  1  pareue  it ; 

Stands  and  lies  by  me;  does  what  I  have  done; 
This  too  familiar  care  does  make  me  rae  it ; 

No  means  I  End  to  rid  him  from  my  broaat. 

Till  by  the  end  of  things  it  be  supprest. 

Some  gonlkr  passions  slide  into  my  mind. 

Foe  1  am  soft  and  made  of  mGlting  snow  ; 
Or  be  more  crut:l.  Love,  and  so  be  kind  ; 

Let  me  or  float  or  sink,  bo  higb  or  low : 
Or  let  me  live  witb  some  more  sweet  content. 
Or  die,  and  30  forget  what  love  e'er  meant. 
Signed  "  Fialt.  Eliza.  Seijliia"  upon  Moun  ...  .'a  deputore." 
Asbmol.  Mus.  MSS.  6969.     (7E1)  p.  142. 

Moun  ....  is  probably  Blount,  Lord  "  Mountjoy,"  of 
whose  family  was  the  late  Earl  of  Blessington.  Elizabeth 
pinched  his  cheek  when  he  first  knelt  to  ber  at  court, 
and  mode  him  blush. 

Lady  Elisabetli  Carew,  "  who  is  understood  to  be  the 
authoress  of  '  Tlie  Tragedy  of  Marian,  the  fair  Queen  of 
Jewry,'  written  by  that  learned,  virtuous,  and  truly  noble 
iady,  E.G.  1613,"  was  truly  noble  indeed,  if  she  wrote  the 
following  stanzas  in  one  of  the  cborases  of  that  work  : — 

We  say  our  hearts  are  great,  and  cannot  yield ; 

lifcnuie  they  cannot  yield  iiwovet  tlitm  poor; 
Great  hearts  are  task'd  beyond  their  power  but  seld ; 

The  weakest  lion  will  the  loudest  roar. 
Truth')  tcluiol  for  certain  doth  this  same  allow — 
High-lnarleilnet*  dolh  tunielima  teach  to  bow. 

A  noble  heart  doth  teach  a  virtiions  scom  ; 

To  icom  to  owe  a  duty  over  long ; 
To  irarii  lo  be  fur  benefils  fofboriie  ; 
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Ladj  Mary  Wroth,  a  Sidney,  niece  of  Sir  Philip,  has  the 
f dlowing  beAutiful  passages  in  a  song  with  a  pretty  burden 
toiti— 

Love  Id  chaos  did  appeal 
When  nothing  mia,  yet  ho  soem'd  clear, 
Hor  when  light  could  bo  descried, 
lb  hi)  crown  a  light  icas  lied. 
Who  can  biame  me  t 

Coald  I  ray  past  time  begin 
I  would  not  commit  such  ain 
To  livB  an  hour  and  not  to  love, 
Bince  Love  luakc.i  uh  pcrfoct  prove. 


If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  what  sort  of  a  thing  the 
shadow  of  an  angel  is,  he  cannot  learn  it  better  than  from 
the  verses  of  an  anonymous  Authoress  to  her  Husband, 
published  in,  the  year  1653.  She  bids  him  not  to  wear 
mourning  for  her,  not  even  a  black  ring  : — 

But  this  br^ht  diamond  let  it  be 

Worn  in  remembrance  of  me, 

And  ich^A  it  sparldfS  in  yotir  fi/e, 

TliinJc  'tit  mij  ihadcit  paiieth  by  : 

Foe  why  T    llore  brij;ht  7011  »hall  me  Bee, 

Than  that,  or  any  gem  can  be. 

Some  of  the  verses  of  Katharine  Philips,  who  was  praised  by 
the  poets  of  her  time  under  the  title  of  "  the  matchless 
Oiinda,"  and  who  called  her  husband,  a  plain  country 
gentleman,  ''Antenor,"  have  an  cosy  though  antithetical 
style,  like  the  lighter  ones  of  Cowley,  or  the  verses  of 
Shefiield  and  his  Prench  contemporaries.  Oike  might  sup- 
pose the  following  to  have  been  written  in  order  to  assist  the 
addresses  of  some  young  courtier  ; — 

10  LADT  BLIZABETU  BOTLB, 

Subduing  fair  t  what  will ; 

To  use  a  needless  dart  1 
Why  then  ao  many  to  t;iko 

One  nndefeiulcd  lic:.iit  1 
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I  came  exposed  to  all  jonr  charm!, 
'Gainst  whicli,  ihefint  kalf-hovr, 
I  had  no  ice'/J  to  talt  up  arnu. 
And  in  the  next,  nojHtirer. 

EoiTcan  joa  choose  but  ivin  the  daj  T 

Who  can  resist  the  siege  T 
Who  in  one  action  know  the  waj 

To  vanqnUh  and  oblige  1 

And  so  on,  for  four  more  stanzas.  "  To  vanquish  and 
oUeetje  "  has  a  very  diindy  tone.  Chesterfield,  in  this  word, 
is  for  using  the  English  pronunciation  of  the  letter  t,  which 
we  believe  isnow  the  general  custom.  The  late  Mr.  Eemble, 
in  the  course  of  an  affable  conversation  with  which  Qeorge 
TV.  indulged  him,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  is  said  to  have 
begged  OS  a  favour  that  his  illustrious  interlocutor  "  would 
be  pleased  to  extend  his  royal  jn-ws,  and  siiy  oHigt,  instead 
of  obltege."  Nevertheleaa,  all  authority  is  in  favour  of  the 
latter  pronunciation — French,  Italian,  and  Latin.  But  it 
is  a  pity  to  lose  the  noble  sound  of  our  i,  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  language. 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  r^ewcastle,  with  all  the  fantastic 
state  she  took  upon  her,  and  other  absurdities  arising  from 
her  want  of  judgment,  was  a  woman  of  genius,  and  could 
show  a  great  deal  of  good  senso,  where  other  people  were 
concerned,  The  following  apostrophe  on  "The  Theme  of 
Love"  has  something  in  it  extremely  agreeable,  between 
gaiety  and  gravity : — 

O  Love,  how  thon  art  tired  out  with  rlijme  t 
Tbon  art  a  tree  whereon  all  poets  climb ; 
And  from  thy  brancbeg  every  one  takes  some 
Of  tbj  swe? t  fruit,  which  Fancy  feeds  upon. 

Her  Grace  wrote  an  "  Allegro  "  and  ''  Penseroso,"  as  well  as 
Milton ;  and  very  good  lines  they  contain.  Her  "  Euphro- 
syne  "  does  not  mince  the  matter.  She  talks  like  a  Nell 
Gwynne,  and  looks  like  ber  too,  though  all  within  bounds. 

Hirth  lanehing  cnme ;  and,  running  to  me,  flung 

Her  fat  tcliite  armi  about  my  neck;  there  hung, 

Embrcc'd  and  kiss'd  me  oft,  and  stroked  my  cheek, 

Saying,  Hhe  would  no  other  lover  seek, 

I'll  Hing  you  songs,  and  please  yon  ev'ry  day. 

Invent  new  sports  to  pass  the  time  away  1 

I'll  keep  your  heart,  and  guard  it  from  thai  thief 

Dull  Uetancholy,  Care,  or  sadder  Grief, 
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AncI  make  jodi  e?es  with  Mirth  to  otciOow  ; 

With  springing  blood  joar  cheeks  soon  fat  shall  grow ; 

Tour  leg  shall  nimble  be,  your  body  lisht, 

And  ali  your  tpirili  like  to  bird*  infiight. 

Uirth  shall  digest  ^onr  meat,  and  make  jon  strong,  he. 

But  Melancholy  I     tihe  will  make  yon  lean  ; 

Your  cheeks  sliajl  hollow  grow,  your  jawa  be  seen. 

She'll  make  you  start  at  every  voice  you  hear, 

And  visions  st  range  shall  to  your  eyes  appear. 

Her  voice  is  low,  and  gives  a  hollow  sound ; 

Bhe  hates  the  light,  and  is  in  darkness  found; 


On  the  other  hand.  Melancholy  says  of  Mirth  that  Eho  is 
only  hnppy  "  just  at  her  birth  ;  "  and  that  she 

Like  weeds  doth  grow. 
Or  Euch  plants  as  cnnse  madness,  reason's  foe. 
Her  face  with  laughter  cramplrt  on  a  htap, 
Which  makes  great  wrinkles,  and  ploughs  furrows  deep; 
Her  eyes  do  water,  and  her  chin  turns  red, 
Her  month  doth  gape.  tccth-b.irc,  like  one  that's  dead ; 
She  [nisome  is,  and  gluts  the  senses  all. 
Offers  herself  and  comes  before  a  call. 

Dryden'e  young  favourite,  Ann  Killigrew,  who  comes 
nest  in  the  list,  is  very  clever,  and  promised  to  do  honour 
to  her  master.  She  was  accused  of  being  helped  by  him  ia 
her  wrilitig,  and  repels  the  charge  with  ttpirit  and  eweet- 
nees.  The  lines  "  Advanced  her  height,"  and  "  Every  laurel 
to  her  laurel  how'd,"  will  remind  the  reader  of  her  great 

The  envious  ago,  only  to  me  alone. 
Will  not  allow  what  I  do  write  my  own  ; 
Bat  let  them  rage,  and  'gainst  a  maid  conspTta, 
So  deathless  numbers  from  my  tuneful  lyre 
Do  aver  How  ;  so  Phabtu,  I  by  thee 
Divinely  inspired,  and  possessed  may  be. 
I  willingly  accept  Catiandrai  fate. 
To  apeak  the  truth  although  believ'd  too  late. 

Anne,  Marchioness  of  Wharton,  who  follows,  was 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Iiee,  of  Ditchley,  ancestor  of  tbo 
present  Dillon  family.  She  was  a  couftin  of  Lord  Bocheeter, 
and  wrote  an  elegy  on  his  death,  in  which  aha  lepresenta 
him  as  an  angel.  We  have  the  pleasure  of  possessing  a 
copy  of  Waller's  Poems,  on  the  blank  leaf  of  which  is 
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written,  "  Anne  Wharton,  given  her  by  the  Authore."    Her 
husband  was  at  that  time  not  possessed  of  liis  title. 

A  "  Mrs.  Taylor,"  who  appears  to  have  been  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Aphra  Behn,  has  a  song  with  the  following  beantiful 
termination.  It  is  upon  a  rake  whose  person  she  admired, 
and  whom,  on  account  of  his  indiscriminate  want  of  feeling, 
Bbe  is  handsomely  resolved  not  to  love : — 

M7  wearied  heart,  like  Noah's  dove, 

In  vain  maj  seek  for  rest ; 
Finding  do  hope  to  Gi,  m;  love 

Returns  into  my  breast. 

Next  comes  Aphra  herself ;  and,  we  must  eay,  afTects  and 
makes  us  admire  her,  beyond  what  we  looked  for.  Her 
verses  are  natural  and  cordial,  wiitten  in  a  masculine  style, 
and  yet  womanly  withal.  If  she  had  given  us  nothing  but 
such  poetry  as  this,  she  would  have  been  as  much  admired, 
and  known  among  us  all,  to  this  day,  as  she  consented  to  be 
among  the  rakes  of  her  time.  Her  comedies,  indeed,  ore 
alarming,  and  justly  incurred  the  censure  of  Pope  :  though 
it  is  prolxtble  that  a  thoughtless  good-humour  made  her  pen 
run  over,  rather  than  real  licentiousness ;  and  that,  although 
free  enough  in  her  life,  she  was  not  so  "  extravagant  aud 
erring  "  as  persons  with  leas  mind. 

Aphra  Behn  is  said  to  have  been  in  love  with  Creech.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  give  an  estimate  of 
her  character  that  she  passed  her  childhood  among  the 
planters  of  Surinam ;  no  very  good  school  for  restrainingor 
refining  a  lively  tempemment.  Her  relations  are  said  to 
have  been  cnrefnl  of  her,  but  they  died  there,  and  she 
returned  to  England  her  own  mistress. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  numeroiis  loves  we  possess 
among  our  grandmothers  of  old,  or  rather  not  numerous, 
but  select  and  such  as  keep  fresh  with  us  for  ever,  like  tho 
miniature  of  his  ancestress,  whom  the  Sultan  took  for  a 
living  beauty.  This  is  Anno,  Countass  of  Winchelsoa  (now 
written  Winchilsea),  daughter  of  Sir  Willifim  Kingsmtll,  of 
Sidmonton,  in  the  county  of  Southampton.  "  It  is  remark- 
able," says  Mr.  Wordsworth,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Dycc,  "  that 
excepting  a  passage  or  two  in  the  '  Windsor  Forest '  of  Pope, 
aud  some  delightful  pictures  in  the  [nxtnis  of  Lady  Win- 
chelscn,  the  poetry  of  the  period  intervening  between   the 
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publicHtion  of  tlie  '  Paradii^e  Lost '  and  tbo  '  SeasooB,'  does 
not  coDtain  a  single  new  imnge  of  external  nature."  This 
is  a  mistake,  for  Allan  Ranisay  preceded  Thomson  ;  but 
some  of  Lady  Winchel  sea's  "  delightful  pictures"  are  indeed 
very  fresh  and  natural. 

Mr.  Dyce  has  not  omitted  the  celebrated  poem  of  the 
"Spleen,"  which  attracted  considerable  attention  in  its  day. 
It  Etill  deserres  a  place  on  every  toilet,  male  and  female. 

Patron  fboa  art  to  every  gross  abuse. 

The  sullen  husband's  fcipi'd  eicuse, 

Wbea  the  ill-hniDOnr  with  his  wife  he  spends. 

And  bears  recruited  wit  and  spirits  to  his  friends. 

The  son  of  Bacchus  pleads  thy  pow'r, 

As  to  the  glass  he  still  repairs  ; 

Pretends  but  to  removo  thy  cares, 
Snatch  from  thy  tkadt  one  gai/  aad  tmUiiig  hoar. 
And  rfrpirn  thy  kingdom  in  apurph  ikoicer. 

That  is  a  fine  couplet.  Dryden,  whom  it  is  very  like, 
would  not  have  wished  it  better. 

Lady  Winchelsea  is  mentioned  by  Gay  as  one  of  the  con- 
gratulatore  of  Pope,  when  his  "  Homer  "  was  finished  : — 

And  Winchelsea,  still  meilitating  sotig. 

The  verses  of  poor  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  who  was  in  love 
with  Swift,  are  not  very  good  ;  but  they  nerve  to  show  the 
truth  of  her  passion,  which  wiis  that  of  an  inexperienced 
girl  of  eighteen  for  a  wit  of  forty-four.  Swift  had  conver- 
sation enough  to  make  a  dozen  sprightly  young  gentlemen ; 
and,  besides  his  wit  and  his  admiration  of  her,  she  loved  him 
for  what  she  thought  his  love  of  truth.  In  her  favour,  also, 
he  appears  to  have  laid  aside  his  brusqucrie  and  fits  of  ill- 
temper,  till  he  found  the  matter  too  serious  for  his  conve- 
nience. 

Swift,  who  was  already  engaged,  and  with  a  woman  too 
whom  he  loved,  should  have  told  her  so.  She  discovered  it, 
and  died  in  a  fit  of  indignation  and  despair,  The  volume, 
a  little  farther,  contains  some  verses  of  the  otiior  lady  (Miss 
Johnson)  "  On  Jealousy,"  probably  occasioned  by  the  rival 
who  was  jealous  of  her.  Poor  Stella  I  She  died  also,  after 
a  longer,  a  closer,  and  more  awful  experience  of  Swift's 
extraordinary  conduct  ^  which,  to  thiij  day,  remains  a 
mystery. 
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The  lAdy  Russell,  who  wrote  the  verses  to  the  memory  of 
berhushnnd,  van  taoet  prohahly  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  teu'ned 
daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  C<H!k,  and  widow  of  John,  Lord 
Russell,  who  wns  called  up  to  the  Hotise  of  Lordj  in  the  Ufe- 
1585  of  hia  father,  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  who  died  in 
time.  The  singular  applicability  of  the  last  line  to  the 
mouruing  widowhood  of  a  subsequent  and  more  famous  Lady 
Bussell,  hoe  led  commentatora  to  mistake  one  husband  for 
another.  The  concluding  couplet  is  remarkaUe  for  showing 
the  etl'ect  to  which  real  feeling  turns  the  baldest  c 
places.  Not  that  the  words  just  alluded  to  a 
place.     They  are  the  quintessence  of  pathos: — 

Bight  Doble  twice,  by  virtne  and  by  birth, 
Of  Heaven  lov'd,  and  honoured  on  the  earth, 
IIif<  country's  hope,  bis  kindred's  chief  delight, 
Uy  husband  dear,  more  thnn  this  world  bis  light. 
Death  hath  me  reft.— Uut  I  from  dcuth  will  take 
Hia  memory,  to  whom  this  tomb  I  make. 
John  was  hia  name  (ah  was  t  wretch  must  I  say) 
Lord  Russell  once,  note  mji  lear-iliirily  day. 

Qay  Mrs.  Centlivre  follows  Lady  Sussell,  like  a  sprightly 
chambermaid  after  a  gentlewoman.  She  is  all  for  "  the 
soldiers ;  "  and  talks  of  the  pleasure  of  surrendering,  like  a 
hungry  citAdcl.  The  Rpceimen  consists  of  her  prologue  to 
the  "  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife."  It  is  very  good  of  its  kind ; 
gall,int,  and  to  the  purpose  ;  with  that  sort  of  air  about  it, 
as  it  it  had  beeti  spoken  by  Madame  VestriM,  or  hy  the  fair 
authoress  herself,  in  regimcntab.  But  partial  extracts 
would  he  awkward  ;  and  we  have  not  place  for  more. 

Mrs.  De  La  Kiviei'e  Manly,  who  wiDte  the  "  Atalantis," 
and  alternately  "  loved  "  and  lampooned  Sir  llichard  Steele 
(which  was  not  so  generous  of  her  as  her  surrendering  her- 
self to  the  law  to  save  her  printer),  has  two  copies  of  verses, 
in  which  we  may  observe  the  usual  tendency  of  female 
writers  to  break  through  conventional  commonplaces  with 
some  ^touches  of  nature.  The  least  of  them  have  an  instinct 
of  this  sort,  which  does  them  honour,  and  sets  them  above 
the  same  doss  of  writers  in  the  other  sex.  The  mixture, 
however,  sometimes  has  a  ludicrous  effect.     Mrs.  Manly, 

panegyrising  a  certain  "J.  M e,  Esq.,  of  Worcester 

College,"  begins  with  this  fervid  and  converaational  apos- 
trophe :—• 
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Oifoid, — for  all  thy  torn  and  smaits, 
Lrt  Ihit  prodigivai  yovlh  atone  ; 
While  others  frisk  aod  dress  at  beorts, 
He  makes  tb;  better  part  his  own. 

The  concluding  etanza  is  bettor,  and  indeed  contains  a 
Doblo  image.  Others,  she  says,  advance  in  their  knowledge 
by  glow  degrees : — 

But  bis  vast  mind,  completely  forra'd, 
W>a  thoroagbty  Guish'd  wben  begun ; 
So  all  at  oace  Ikt  iBorld  aat  aarmd 
On  the  great  birth-day  o/lhe  lun, 

Mrs.  Manly  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Sappho  of  the 
Tatler.  She  wrote  political  papers  in  the  Examiner  of  that 
day,  and  courageously  shared  in  its  responsibilities  to  the 

A  Mrs,  Brereton,  daughter  of  a  Welsh  gentleman,  was 
author,  it  eeems,  of  a  well-known  epigmm  on  Beau  Nash's 
picture  "  at  full  length,"  between  the  busts  of  Newton  and 
Pope.  It  forms  the  conclusion  of  a  poem  of  six  stanzas, 
the  whole  of  which  are  very  properly  given  by  Mr.  Dyce, 
but  from  which  it  has  usually  been  separated,  and  with 
some  difierence  in  the  reading.     The  stanza  is  as  follows : — 

Tbe  picture,  plac'd  the  busts  between, 
Adds  to  the  thought  much  strengtb ; 

Witdom  and  Hit  ire  Hill.:  teen, 
But  Folh/t  atfuU  length. 

Sirs.  Filkington,  well  known  for  departures,  not  in  tbe 
best  tast«,  from  the  ordinary  modes  of  her  sex,  tells  us 
that— 

I.j-ing  is  an  occupation 
Used  by  alt  who  mean  to  rise. 

Poor  soul !  We  fenr  she  practised  a  good  deal  of  it  to 
little  purpose.  She  had  a  foolish  husband,  and  was  beset 
by  very  untoward  circumstances,  to  which  she  fell  a  worse 
prey  than  she  would  have  us  think.  But  the  weakest  of 
women  are  so  unequally  treated  by  the  existing  modes  of 
society,  that  we  hate  to  think  anything  unhandsome  of 
them. 

Not  so  of  my  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  who  was  at 
ones  so  dever,  so  bold,  so  well  off,  and  so  full  of  sense  of 
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every  Bort  but  tlie  sense  of  delicacy,  that  she  provokes  us  to 
Bpeak  aa  plainly  as  tierself.  But  we  bave  said  enough  of 
her  ladyship  in  anothev  place. 

The  rei-ecs  of  Mrs,  Sheridan,  mother  of  the  famous 
Sheridan,  nnd  author  of  "  Sidney  BiJulph,"  are  not  so  good 
as  her  novels.  Miss  Jones  has  a  compliment  to  Pope, 
which  Fope  himself  may  have  admired  for  its  own  sake : — • 


"  Miss  Jones,"  siys  a  not«  in  Boswell,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Dyce,  "  lived  at  Oxford,  and  was  often  of  our  parties.  She 
was  a  very  ingenious  poetess,  and  published  a  volume  of 
poems ;  and  on  the  whole,  was  a  most  sensible,  agreeable, 
and  amiable  woman.  She  was  sister  to  the  Itev.  River 
Jones,  Chanter  of  Cbrisl  Church  Cathedral,  at  Oxford,  and 
Johnson  used  to  call  her  the  Cbanlregt.  I  have  heard  him 
often  address  her  in  this  passa^  from  "IlPcnseroso,"'*Thee, 
chantrees,  oft  the  woods  among,  I  woo,"  kc. 

This  puts  in  a  pleasant  light  both  Johnson  and  the 
poetess ;  but  in  the  earlier  collection  of  ladies'  verses, 
alluded  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  there  are 
poems  attributed  to  her  of  astounding  coarseness. 

Frances  Brooke,  author  of  "  Rosina,"  of  "  Lady  Julia 
Mandeville,"  &c.,  was  a  better  poetess  in  her  prose  than  her 
vetee.  Her  "  Ode  to  Health,"  given  by  Hr.  Dyce,  is  not 
much.  We  should  have  preferred  a  song  out  of  "  Rosina." 
But  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that  she  must  have  written 
a  capital  love-letter.  These  clergymen's  daughters  (her 
father  was  a  Rev.  Mr.  Moore)  contrive  somehow  to  have  a 
double  zest  in  those  matters.  Mrs.  Brooke  had  once  a 
public  dispute  with  Oomck,  in  which  she  bad  the  rare  and 
delightful  candour  to  confess  herself  in  the  wrong. 

In  the  well-known  "  Prayer  for  Indifference,"  by  Mrs, 
Greville,  ia  a  stanza,  which  has  the  point  of  an  epigram 
with  all  the  softness  of  a  gentle  truth : — 

Nor  peace,  nor  ease,  the  heart  can  know. 

That,  like  the  needle  true, 
Tama  at  the  touch  of  jn;  or  woe. 

But  turning,  trembles  too. 

There  is  a  good  deal  about  Mrs.  Grcvillo  in  tbo  "  Memoii-3 
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of  Madame  D'Arblay."  She  waa  married  to  e.  man  of  for- 
tune,  end  of  much  intellectual  preteneioa,  but  not  happily. 
Two  poems  by  I^y  Henrietta  O'Neil,  daughter  of  Vis- 
count Dungarron,  and  wife  of  O'Neil,  of  Slane's  Castle, 
are  taken  out  of  her  f  liend  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith's  novel  of 
"Desmond," — a  work,  by  the  way,  from  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  borrowed  the  foundation  of  his  character  of  Waverley, 
and  the  name  besides.  In  a  novel  by  the  same  lady,  we 
forget  which,  is  the  first  sketch  of  the  sea-side  incident  in 
the  "Antiquary,"  where  the  hero  saves  the  life  of  Miss 
Wardour.  Lady  Henrietta's  verses  do  her  credit,  but 
imply  a  good  deal  of  suSering.  One,  "  To  the  Poppy," 
begins  with  the  following  melodious  piece  of  melancholy;— 

Not  tor  the  promise  of  tbe  laboured  field, 

Not  for  the  good  the  yellow  banesta  jield, 
I  bend  at  Cere's  Bbrino  ; 

For  dull  to  humid  eyes  .ippear 

The  goldeo  glories  of  the  year : 
Alas  I  a  melancholy  worship's  mine  j 

I  hail  the  Ooddess  for  her  scarlet  Sower,  Ao. 
In  other  wordB,  the  flourishing  lady  of  quality  took 
opium ;  which,  we  suspect,  was  the  case  with  her  poorer 
fi-iend.  We  helieve  the  world  would  be  astonished,  if  it 
know  the  names  of  all  the  people  of  genius,  and  of  all  the 
rich  people,  as  well  as  poor,  who  have  had  recourse  to  the 
same  consolatory  drug.  Thousands  take  it,  of  whose 
practice  the  world  haa  no  suspicion ;  and  yet  many  of 
those  persons,  able  to  endure,  perhaps,  on  that  very  account, 
what  requires  all  the  patience  of  those  who  abstain  from  it, 
have  quarrelled  with  such  writers  as  the  fair  novelist,  for 
tiding  to  amend  the  evils  which  tempted  them  to  its  use. 

Qeorgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  was  ''  made," 
according  to  Gibbon,  "  for  something  better  than  a  Duchess," 
is  justly  celebrated  for  her  poem  on  the  "  Passage  of  Mount 
St.  Gothard,"  which  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  Coleridge. 
There  ore  fine  lines  in  it,  and  a  vital  liberality  of  sentiment. 
The  writer  seems  to  breathe  out  her  fervent  words  like  a 
young  Muse,  her  lips  glowing  with  health  and  the  morning 

Yet  let  not  these  rndc  paths  be  coldly  traced, 
Let  not  these  wilds  ivith  listless  steps  be  trod ; 

Bert  fragTanix  icamt  not  ioperfume  iht  tntuU, 
Here  charity  uplifts  the  mind  to  God, 
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At  stanza  twenty  it  is  said  with  beautiful  truth  and 


The  torreot  pours,  and  breathti  ita  glittering  ^rav. 
Stanza  twenty-four  wi\s  the  one  that  excited  the  raptures 
of  Coleridge : — 

And  hail  the  chapel  t  hail  the  platform  wild  t 

Where  Tell  directed  the  avenging  dart, 
With  well-stmnK  arm  that  first  prcserv'd  bia  child, 

Then  wing'd  the  arrow  to  the  tyrant's  heart. 

"  Oh,  lady  1 "  cried  the  poet,  on  bearing  this  animated 
apostrophe : — 

Oh.  lady  1  nnrs'd  in  pomp  and  pleaanro. 
Where  learnt  yon  that  heroio  tueosure  I 

Thia  is  the  burden  of  an  ode  addressed  to  her  by  Cole- 
ridge. The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  mother  of  the  present 
Duke,  who  has  proved  himself  a  worthy  son  by  his  love  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  his  sympathies  wi^h  his  fellow- 
creatures,  may  well  have  been  a  glorious  being  to  look  at, 
writing  such  verses  as  thoeo,  and  being  handsome  besides. 

Exit  the  Duchess ;  and  enter,  in  thia  curious  alternation 
of  grave  and  gay,  the  staid  solemnity  of  Miss  Carter,  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  The  volume 
contains  her  "  Ode  to  Wisdom,"  somewhat  bitter  against 

The  coxcomb  Biieer,  the  Btapid  He 
Of  ignorance  and  spite  ; 

and  some  "  Lines  to  a  Gentleman  on  his  intending  to  cut 
down  a  Grove,"  which  are  pleasanter.     A  Hamadryad,  who 

is  made  to  remonstrate  on  the  occasion,  says : — 

Reflect,  before  the  fatal  a: 

My 
Nor  SI 

The  BobUr  groath  0/ thought. 

This  line,  by  which  thoughts  are  made  to  grow  in  tha 
mind  like  a  solemn  grove  of  trees,  is  very  striking.  And 
the  next  stanm  is  good  : — 

Not  all  the  glowing  fruits  that  blusb 

On  India's  sunny  coast, 
Can  recompense  thee  for  the  worth 
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Miss  Carter  trfknelated  "  Epictetus  ;"  sad  was  much,  and 
we  believe  deservedly,  admired  for  the  Boundness  of  her 
acquirementfl.  We  were  startW  at  reading  somewhere  the 
other  day  tbnt,  in  her  youth,  she  had  not  only  the  wisdom 
of  a  Fallas,  but  the  look  of  a  Hebe.  Healthy  no  doubt  she 
was,  and  possessed  of  a  fine  constitution.  She  was  probably 
also  handsome ;  but  Hebe  and  a  hook  nose  are  in  our  minds 
impossible  associations. 

Charlotte  Smith  boa  boen  mentioned  before.  Some  of 
her  novels  will  lust,  and  her  sonneU  with  them,  each  perhaps 
aided  by  the  other.  There  is  nothing  great  in  her ;  but  she 
is  natural  and  touching,  and  has  ]iit,  in  the  music  of  her 
sorrows,  upon  some  of  those  chords  which  have  bsen 
awakened  equally,  though  not  so  well,  iu  all  human 
bosoms  ; — 

BONKBT  WBITTKN  AT  THE  CLOSE  OP  BPniNO. 
Tbe  garlands  fade  that  Spring  so  lately  wove, 

Each  simple  flower,  wbicb slie  had  nnrsd  in  dew, 
AnemODcs  that  EiMinglcd  every  grove. 

The  primrose  wan,  and  harebell  mitdiy  blue, 
No  more  shall  violets  linger  in  the  dell, 

Or  purple  orchis  variegate  the  plain, 
Till  Spring  again  shall  aill  forth  every  bell, 

And  dreii  icitli  humid  haaih  her  terratlt*  again. 
Ah,  poor  huinanity  \  bo  fra.il,  so  fair. 

Are  the  fond  visions  of  thy  earlj  day, 
Till  tyrant  paaaion,  and  corrosive  care. 

Bid  all  thy  fairy  colours  fade  away  1 
Another  May  net'  buds  and  Hotrers  shall  brin^; 

Ah  I  ichi/  has  happintts  no  lecoiid  fipringf 

Mrs.  Smith's  love  of  botany,  as  Mr.  Dyce  observefl,  "  lias 
led  her,  in  several  of  her  pieces,  to  point  a  variety  of  flowers 
with  a  minuteness  and  delicacy  rarely  equalled."  This  is 
very  true.  No  young  lady,  fond  of  books  and  flowers,  would 
be  without  Charlotte  Smith's  poems,  if  once  acquainted 
with  them.  The  following  couplet,  from  the  piece  entitled 
"Saint  Monica,"  shows  her  tendency  to  tbia  agreeable 
miniature-painting : — 

o  the  plumed  weed ; 
le  veined  fl  jwer. 

Mrs.  Smith  eufiered  bitterly  from  the  failure  of  her 
husband's    mercantile    speculations,    and   the    consequent 


•v 
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troubles  they  both  incurred  from  the  law;  which,  according 
to  her  representations,  were  Aggravated  in  a  scaudaloua 
manner  by  guardians  and  executors.  Lawyers  cut  a  remark- 
able figure  in  her  novels ;  and  her  complaints  upon  these 
her  domestic  grievances  overflow,  in  a  singular  though  not 
unpardonable  or  unmoving  manner,  in  her  prefaces.  To 
one  of  the  later  editions  of  her  poems,  published  when  sha 
was  alive,  is  prefixed  a  portrait  of  her,  under  which,  with  a 
pretty  feminine  pathos,  which  a  generous  reader  would  be 
loth  to  call  vanity,  she  has  quoted  the  following  lines  from 
Shakspeare : 

Oh,  Grief  hsa  changed  me  since  you  BBwine  last; 
And  heav;  hours,  with  Time's  deformiDK  hand. 
Have  mitteQ  straage  defeatares  on  my  face. 

Miss  Seward  is  affected  and  superfluous ;  but  now  and 
then  she  writes  a  good  line ;  for  example  ; 

And  sultry  silence  brooded  o'er  the  hilU. 

And  she  can  paint  a  natural  picture.  We  can  testify  to 
the  strange  unheard-of  luxury,  which  she  describes,  of 
rising  to  her  books  before  day  on  a  winter's  morning. 

Miss  Seward  ought  to  have  married,  and  had  a  person 
superior  to  herself  for  her  husband.  She  would  have  lost 
her  affectation ;  doubled  her  good  things ;  and,  we  doubt  not, 
have  made  an  entertaining  companion  for  all  hours,  grave 
or  gay.  The  daughter  of  the  Editor  of  "  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  "  was  not  a  mean  person,  though  lost  among  the 
egotisms  of  her  native  town,  and  the  praises  of  injudicious 
friends.  Meanwhile,  it  is  something  too  much  to  hear  her 
talk  of  translating  an  Ode  of  Horace  "  while  her  hair  is 
dressing  1 " 

The  "Psyche"  of  Mrs.  Tighe  has  a  languid  beauty,  probably 
resembling  thnt  of  her  person.  This  lady,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Hev.  William  Elachford,  died  in  her  thirty- 
seventh  year,  of  consumption.  The  face  prefixed  to  the 
volume  containing  her  poem  is  very  handsome.  The  greater 
part  of  the  poem  itself  is  little  worth,  except  as  a  strain  of 
elegance ;  but  now  and  then  we  meet  with  a  fancy  not  un- 
worthy a  pupil  of  Spenser.  Cupid,  as  he  Hee  sleeping,  has 
a  little  suffusing  light,  stealing  from  between  hiA  eyelids  : 
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The  friendly  curtain  of  indnlgent  Bleep 
Disclosed  not  jet  hia  eyes'  reaistlesB  Bway, 
Bat  from  ttieic  Bilky  Teil  there  aeemed  to  peep 
Some  brilliant  glances  nith  a  softened  ray. 
Which  o'er  his  features  exqniflitelj  play, 
And  all  his  polished  limbs  sufTuse  with  li^iht. 
Thus  thro'  some  narrow  space  the  aiure  day, 
Sadden  its  cheerful  rays  diffasLng  bright, 
Wide  darts  its  lucid  beams  to  gild  the  bro^ir  of  night. 

This  is  the  prettiest  "peep  o'  day  boy"  which  has  appeared 
in  IrelaDd. 

Mrs.  Hunter,  wife  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter  the 
Eurgeon,  and  sister  of  the  late  Sir  Everbard  Home,  published 
a  volume  of  poema,  in  which  were  a  number  of  Bonga  that 
were  set  to  music,  some  of  them  by  Haydn,  who  wns  intimate 
with  her.  Among  the  latter  is  one  extracted  by  Mr.  Dyce, 
beginning— 

The  season  conies  when  first  we  met. 

It  is  one  of  the  composer's  most  affecting  melodies,  and  not 
too  much  loaded  with  science.  It  is  to  be  found  in  an  elegant 
selection  of  airs,  trios,  &c.,  in  two  volumes,  worthy  the  atten- 
tion, and  not  beyond  the  skill  of  the  amateur,  published  by 
Mr.  Sainsbury,  and  entitled  the  "  Vocal  Anthology."  Mi-8, 
Hunter  was  author  of  the  well-known  Death  Song  of  a 
Cherokee  Indian — 

The  Bun  sets  in  nigbt,  and  the  stars  shun  the  day. 

A  simple  and  cordial  energy,  made  up  of  feeling  and  good 
sense,  is  the  characteristic  of  the  better  pait  of  her  wiitings. 
Hester  Lynch  Piozii,  the  friend  and  hostess  of  Johnson, 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Salusbury,  Esq.,  of  Bodvel  in 
Carnarvonshire.  Her  first  husband  was  Johnson's  friend, 
Thrale,  an  eminent  brewer;  her  second,  Signor  Fiozzi,  a 
teacher  of  music.  The  superiority  of  "  The  Three  Warnings  " 
to  her  other  poetical  pieces  excited  a  suspicion,  as  Mr.  Dyce 
observes,  that  Johnson  assisted  her  in  its  composition ;  but 
thei'e  was  no  foundation  for  the  suspicion.  The  style  is  a 
great  deal  too  natural  and  lively  for  Johnson.  If  anything 
were  to  be  suspected  of  the  poem,  it  would  be  that  Mrs. 
Thrale  bad  found  the  original  in  some  French  author,  the 
lax  metre  and  versification  resembling  those  of  the  second 
order  of  French  tales  in  verse. 
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Mrs.  RadclifTe'a  verges  are  unworthy  of  her  romances.  In 
the  latter  she  wa^  what  Mr.  Mathias  called  her,  "a  mighty 
mngician  ; "  or,  not  to  lose  the  fine  sound  of  his  whole  phrase 
— "  tho  mighty  magician  of  TTdolpho."  In  her  verses  she  is 
a  tinselled  nymph  in  a  pantomime,  calling  up  commonplaces 
with  a  wand. 

Anna  Lntitia  Barbauld  is  one  of  the  best  poetesses  in  the 
book.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  to  observe  how  the  name  of 
Anne  predominates  in  this  list  of  females.  There  are  seventy- 
eight  writers  in  all,  besides  anonymous  ones,  and  two  or  three 
whose  Christian  names  are  not  known ;  and  out  of  these 
seventy-eight,  eighteen  have  the  name  of  Anne.  The  name 
that  prevails  next,  is  Mary;  and  then  Elizabeth,  The 
popularity  of  Anne  is  perhaps  of  Protestant  origin,  and 
began  with  Anne  Bullen.  It  served  at  once  to  proclaim  the 
new  opinione,  to  eschew  the  reigning  Catholic  appellation  of 
Mary,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  appear  modestly  ecripturaL 
But  tiie  sweet  gentleness  of  the  name  o£  Mary  was  not  to 
be  put  down,  even  by  the  help  of  the  poor  bigot  of  Smith- 
field. 

Mr.  Dyoe  informs  us  that  Mr.  Fox  nsod  to  Bpeak  with 
admiration  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  talents,  and  had  got  her  songs 
by  heart.  This  was  an  applause  worth  having.  These  two 
lines  from  her  "Summer  Evening's  Meditation"  are  sub- 
lime— 


Mrs.  Barbauld,  like  other  persons  of  genuine  fancy,  had 
great  good  sense.  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  eulogized  her  "  Essay  on 
the  Inconsistency  of  our  Expectations."  If  ever  she  com- 
mitted a  mistake,  she  was  the  sort  of  woman  to  retrieve  it, 
or  to  bear  the  consequences  in  the  best  manner.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  she  did  make  one  when  she 
married  Mr,  Barbauld — a  "little  Presbyterian  parson,"  as 
Johnson  indignantly  calls  him.  Not  that  he  was  not  a  good 
man,  but  he  was  very  much  her  inferior.  "  Such  tricks  hath 
Btrong  imagination,  even  when  united  with  the  strongest 
understanding.  To  judge  by  her  writings  (and  by  what 
better  thing  can  we  judge,  if  they  have  the  right  look  of 
sincerity  f)  Mrs,  Barbauld  ought  to  have  had  a  Haleigh  or 
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Sidney  for  hdr  lover.     She  had  both  intellect  and  paEsion 
enough  to  match  a  spirit  hei'oical.     The  song  begioning 
Come  here,  fond  youth,  whoe'er  thou  be, 

has  all  the  devoted  energy  of  the  old  poets. 

O  Lady  Anne  Barnard,  thou  that  didst  write  the  ballad 
of  "  Auld  Bobin  Gray,"  which  most  have  suffused  more  eyes 
with  tears  of  the  first  water  than  any  other  ballad  that  ever 
was  written,  we  hail,  and  pay  thee  homage,  knowing  thee 
now  for  the  first  time  by  tby  real  name !  But  why  wast 
thou  desirous  of  being  only  a  woman  of  quality,  when  thou 
ougbt'st  to  have  been  (as  j^ature  intended  thee)  nothing 
but  the  finest  gentlewoman  of  thy  time !  And  what  bad 
example  was  it  that,  joining  with  the  sophistications  <^  thy 
rank,  did  make  thee  so  anxious  to  keep  thy  secret  from  the 
world,  and  ashamed  to  be  spoken  «f  as  an  authoress  I  Shall 
habit  and  education  be  so  strong  with  those  who  ought  to 
form  instead  of  being  formed  by  th'em  ?  Shall  they  render 
such  undeistandings  as  thine  insensible  to  the  humiliation 
of  the  fancied  dignity  of  concealment,  and  the  poor  pride  of 
being  ashamed  to  give  pleasure  I 

Lady  Anne  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  birth  and 
fortunes  of  her  ballad,  in  a  letter  dated  July  1823,  part  of 
which  I  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  here  : — 

"  '  Gobin  Gray,'  so  called  from  its  being  the  name  of  the 
old  herd  at  Balcarras,  was  born  [she  says]  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  year  1771.  My  sister  Margaret  had  married, 
and  accompanied  her  husband  to  London ;  I  was  melan- 
choly, and  endeavoured  lo  amuse  myself  by  attempting  a 
few  poetical  trifles.     Thei-e  was  an  ancient  Scotch  melody, 

of  which  I  was  passionately  fond ;  ■ ,  who  lived 

before  your  day,  used  to  sing  it  to  11s  at  Balcarras.  She  did 
not  object  to  its  having  improper  words,  though  I  did,  I 
longed  to  sing  old  Sophy's  air  to  different  words,  and  give 
to  its  plaintive  tones  some  little  history  of  virtuous  distress 
in  humble  life,  such  as  might  suit  it.  While  attempting  to 
effect  this  in  my  closet,  I  called  to  aiy  little  sister,  now  I^dy 
Hardwicke,  whowos  the  only  person  near  me:  'I  have  been 
writing  a  ballad,  my  dear ;  I  am  oppressing  my  heroine 
with  many  misfortunes,  I  have  already  sent  her  Jnmie  to 
eea — and  broken  her  father's  arm — and  made  her  mother 
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fall  eick — and  given  her  Auld  Robin  Gray  for  her  lover; 
but  I  wish  to  load  her  with  a  fifth  eorrow  within  the  four 
lines,  poor  thing  !  Help  me  to  one.' — '  Steal  the  cow,  sister 
Anne,'  eaid  the  little  Elizabeth.  The  cow  was  immediately 
lifted  by  me,  and  tjic  song  completed.  At  our  fireside,  and 
amongst  our  neighbours,  '  Auld  Robin  Gray' was  always 
called  for.  I  was  pleased  in  secret  with  the  approbation  it 
met  with ;  but  such  was  my  dread  of  being  suspected  of 
writing  anything,  perceiving  the  shyness  it  created  in  those 
who  could  write  nothing,  that  I  carefully  kept  my  own 
eecret  .... 

"Meanwhile,  little  as  this  matter  seems  to  have  been 
worthy  of  a  dispute,  it  afterwards  became  a  party  question 
between  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  '  Robin 
Gray '  was  either  a  very  ancient  ballad,  composed  perhaps  by 
David  Rizzio,  and  a  great  curiosity,  or  a  very  modern  matter, 
and  no  curiosity  at  all.  I  was  persecuted  to  avow  whether 
I  had  written  it  or  not— where  I  had  got  it.  Old  Sophy 
kept  my  counsel,  and  I  kept  my  own,  in  spite  of  the  grati- 
fication of  seeing  a  reward  of  twenty  guineas  offered  in  the 
newspapers  to  the  person  who  should  ascertain  the  point 
past  a  doubt,  and  the  still  more  flattering  circumstance  of  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Jemingham,  secretary  to  the  Antiquarian 
Sodety,  who  endeavoured  to  entrap  the  truth  from  me  in  a 
manner  I  took  amiss.  Had  he  asked  me  the  question  oblig- 
ingly, I  should  have  told  him  the  fact  distinctly  and  con- 
fidentially.  The  annoyance,  however,  of  this  important 
ambassador  from  the  antiquaries,  was  amply  repaid  to  me 
by  the  noble  exhibition  of  the  '  Ballad  of  Auld  Eobiu  Gray's 
Courtship,'  as  performed  by  dancing-dogs  under  my  window. 
It  proved  its  popularity  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and 
gave  me  pleasure  while  I  hugged  myself  in  my  obscurity." 

M;  father  coo'dna  work — my  mother  coa'dna  spin ; 
1  toild  day  and  nigbt,  bnt  Ibeir  bread  I  cou'dna  win  ; 
Auld  Rob  msintain'd  tbem  baith,  and.  wi'  teais  in  his  ee, 
Said,  "Jenny,  ohl  for  tbeit  sakes,  will  yon  marry  me?" 

I  badna  been  hi^  wife  a  week  but  only  four, 

When  moumfa'  as  I  sat  on  the  stane  at  my  door, 

I  saw  my  Jamiu's  ghaist — I  cou'dna  think  it  he. 

Till  he  saiii,  "  I'm  come  hame,  my  lore,  to  marry  thcol" 
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2 gang  like  a  ghaitt,  and  learena  ntucA  lo  t^in) 
I  darena  think  o'  Jatme,for  that  mad  be  a  iin. 
Bat  I  icUl  do  my  hett  a  gudewi/e  aye  to  he. 
For  A  aid  Robin  Oray,  oh!  he  i$  tat  kind  lo  nw. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  the  moat  pathetic  ballad  that  ever 
was  writton;  and  such  are  the  marriages  which  it  is  not 
accounted  a  sin  to  consecrate.  The  old  man  in  this  scene  of 
moral  perplexity  is  good  and  genoroun  in  everything  but  his 
dotage ;  the  parents  not  only  take  tliemselves  for  kind  ones, 
but  are  so,  with  the  exception  of  their  will  to  sacrifice  their 
child  ;  and  ignorance  and  example  excuse  all  three  !  Finally, 
the  poor'BlavOB  who  sufferfrom  such  abuses, and  tlie  cleverer, 
but  in  some  rettpccts  not  better  taught  ones,  who  think 
them  to  bo  tolerated  out  of  some  fear  of  ill  or  envy  of 
alteration,  agree  to  go  on  calling  this  world  a  "  vale  of 
tears,"  they  themselves  taking  care  all  the  while  to  keep  a 
proper  quantity  of  the  supply  I  To  run  indignant  pens 
into  such  heaps  of  absurdity  is  surely  to  prepare  for  their 
breaking  up. 

Miss  Hannah  More,  a  lady  not  out  of  harmony  with  these 
discords  which  mankind  have  been  so  long  taking  for  their 
melancholy  music,  is  the  one  that  comes  next.  It  is  the 
fir.st  time  we  ever  read  any  of  her  verses ;  and  she  has  fairly 
surprised  us,  not  only  with  some  capital  good  sense,  but 
with  liberal  and  feeling  sentiments]  How  could  a  heart, 
capable  of  uttering  such  things,  get  encrusted  with  Cal- 
vinism I  and  that,  too,  not  out  of  fear  and  bad  health,  but 
in  full  possession,  as  it  should  seem,  both  of  cheerfulness 
and  sensibility  !  Oh,  strange  effects  of  example  and  bringing 
up !  when  humanity  itself  can  be  made  to  believe  in  the 
divineness  of  what  is  inhuman  !  "  Sweet  Sensibility !  "  cries 
our  fair  advocate  of  eternal  punishment — 

Sweet  Sensibility  1  thou  keen  deliglit  I 

Unprompted  moral  I  sudden  sense  of  rigbt  t 

Perception  exquisite  !  fair  virtue's  seed  I 

Thon  quick  precursor  of  the  liberal  deed  I 

Thou  hast;  conscience  I  reason's  blasbing  mom  t 

Instinctive  kindness  ere  reflection's  born  I 

Prompt  sense  of  equity  I  to  thee  belongs 

The  swift  redress  of  nnciamined  wrongs  I 

Eager  to  serve,  the  cause  perbapg  nntried. 

But  always  apt  to  choose  the  suffering  side  I 

To  those  -who  know  thee  not,  no  wor^  can  paint. 

And  those  who  know  thee,  faiow  all  words  toe  faint. 
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And  again : — 

Since  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and  ease, 
And  though  but  few  can  serve,  yet  all  may  please, 
0  let  th'  uu^Dtle  spirit  leani  from  hence, 
A  imaU  vnkindneii  it  a  great  offerKt. 

The  whole  poem,  with  the  exception  of  Bome  objections  to 

fireachers  of  benevolence  {like  Sterne) — who  must  be  taken, 
ike  the  fall  of  the  dew,  in  their  general  effect  upon  the 
mass  of  the  world — is  full  of  good  sense  and  feeling ;  though 
what  the  fair  theologian  guards  us  against  in  our  estimation 
of  complesional  good-nature,  is  to  be  carried  e.  good  deal 
farther  than  she  supposes.     "  Aa  Feeling,"  she  says — 

tends  to  good,  01  leans  to  ill, 

It  gives  fresh  force  to  vice  or  principle; 

"fis  not  a  gift  peculiar  to  the  good, 

Tis  often  but  a  virtue  of  the  blood ; 

And  what  would  seeui  Compassion's  moial  Qow, 

Is  but  a  circulation  swift  or  slow. 

True ;  and  what  would  seem  religion's  happy  flow  is  often 
nothing  better.  But  this  argues  nothing  against  religion  or 
compassion.  Whatever  tends  to  secure  the  happiest  flow  of 
the  blood  provides  best  for  the  ends  of  virtue,  if  happiness 
be  virtue's  object.  A  man,  it  is  true,  may  begin  with  being 
happy,  ou  the  mere  strength  of  the  purity  and  vivacity  of 
his  pulse :  children  do  so ;  but  he  must  have  derived  his 
constitution  from  very  virtuous,  temperate,  and  linppy 
parents  indeed,  and  be  n  great  fool  to  boot,  and  wanting  in 
the  commonest  sympathies  of  his  nature,  if  he  can  continue 
happy,  and  yet  be  a  bad  man :  and  then  he  could  not  be 
bad,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  for  his  defects  would 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  sense  and  wit  in  the  extract  from 
"  Florio,  a  Tale  for  Fine  Gentlemen  and  Fine  Ladies ; "  but 
Miss  More  is  for  attributing  the  vices  of  disingenuousness, 
sneering,  and  sensuality,  to  freethinkers  exclusively ;  which 
is  disingenuous  on  her  own  part ;  as  if  these  vices  were 
not  shai'ed  by  the  inconsistent  of  all  classes.  She  herself 
Rneere  in  the  very  act  of  denouncing  sneerers  ;  nor  did  we 
ever  know  that  a  joke  was  spared  by  the  orthodox  when 
they  could  get  one. 

We  must  now  bring  our  extracts  to  a  conclusion.  There 
are  some  agreeable  specimens  of  Miss  Baillie ;  an  admirable 
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ballad  od  the  Wind,  attiabuted  to  Mr.  Wordi; worth's  slater ; 
and  eome  pieces  bj  Miss  Landon  and  Mrs.  Hemans,  two 
popular  writers,  who  wonid  have  brought  their  pearls  to 
greater  perfection  if  they  had  concentrated  their  faculties  a 
little,  and  been  content  not  to  manufacture  so  many.  But 
AS  these  ladies  bring  ua  among  their  living  contemporaries, 
sod  criticism  becomes  a  matter  of  great  delicacy,  we  must 
reeist  the  temptation  of  being  carried  further. 


TEA-DRINKIKQ. 

{Leigh  J9Wn(*(  London  Journal,  July  9,  1834.) 

The  very  word  tea,  bo  petty,  so  infantine,  so  winking-eyed, 
so  expressive,  somehow  or  other,  of  something  inexpress- 
ibly minute  and  satisfied  with  a  little  {tee!},  resembles 
the  idea  one  has  (perhaps  a  very  mistaken  one)  of  that 
extraordinary  people,  of  whom  Europeans  know  little  or 
nothing,  except  that  they  sell  ua  this  preparation,  bow  back 
again  our  ambassadors,  have  a  langtiage  consisting  only  of  a 
few  hundred  words,  gave  us  CAtna-ware  and  the  strange 
pictures  on  our  tea-cups,  made  a  certain  progress  in  civilisa- 
tion long  before  we  did,  mysteriously  stopped  at  it  and 
would  go  no  further,  and,  if  numbers  and  the  customs  of 
*'  venerable  ancestors  "  are  to  carry  the  day,  are  at  once  the 
most  populous  and  the  most  respectable  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Aa  a  population  they  certainly  are  a  most 
enormous  and  wonderful  body ;  but,  os  individuals,  their 
ceremonies,  their  trifling  edicts,  their  jealousy  of  foreigners, 
and  their  tea-cup  representations  of  themselves  (which  are 
the  only  ones  popularly  known),  impress  us  irresistibly  with 
a  fancy  that  they  aro  a  people  all  toddling,  little-eyed,  little- 
footed,  little-bearded,  little-minded,  quaint,  overweening, 
pig-tailed,  bald-headed,  cone-capped  or  pagoda-hatted,  having 
childish  houses  and  temples  with  bells  at  every  corner  and 
story,  and  shuffling  about  in  blue  landscapes,  over  "  nine-inch 
bridges,"  with  little  mysteries  of  bell-hung  whips  in  their 
hands — a  boat,  or  a  house,  or  a  tree,  made  of  a  pattern, 
being  over  their  heads  or  underneath  them  (as  the  case  may 
happen),  and  a  bird  as  large  as  the  boat,  always  having  a 
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circnlor  white  space  to  fly  in.  Such  ftro  the  Chineso  of  the 
tea-cups  and  the  grocers'  windows,  and  partly  of  their  own 
novels  too,  in  which  everything  seems  as  little  as  their 
eyes,  little  odes,  little  wine-partiea,  and  a  series  of  little 
sat  isfiict  ions. 

At  all  events,  it  becomes  us  to  be  grateful  for  their  ten. 
What  a  curious  thin;;  it  was,  that  all  of  a  sudden  the 
remotest  nation  of  the  Eaet,  otherwise  unknown,  and  foreign 
to  all  our  hnbits,  should  convey  to  us  a  domestic  custom 
which  changed  the  face  of  our  morning  refreshments;  and 
that,  instead  of  ale  and  meat,  or  wine,  all  the  polite  part  of 
England  should  be  drinking  a  Chinese  infusion,  and  setting 
up  earthenware  in  their  houses,  painted  with  prepoeterous 
scenery ! 

Yea,  pleasant  and  rich  is  thy  sight,  little  tea-cup  (large, 
though,  at  breakfast),  round,  smooth,  and  coloured  ;  com- 
posed of  delicate  eai'th — like  the  earth,  producing  flowers, 
and  birds  and  men ;  and  containing  within  thee  thy 
Lilliputian  ocean,  which  we,  after  sending  our  fancy  sailing 
over  it,  past  islands  of  foam  called  "  si^cpences,"  and 
mysterious  bubbles  from  below,  will,  giant-like,  engulf 

But  hold— there's  a  fly  in. 

Now,  why  could  not  this  inconsiderate  monster  of  the  air 
be  content  with  the  whole  space  of  the  heavens  round  a^ut 
him,  but  he  must  needs  plunge  into  this  scalding  pool  1 
"  Hadst  thou  my  three  kingdoms  to  range  in,"  said  James 
the  First  to  a  fly,  "  and  yet  must  needs  get  into  my  eye  1 " 
It  was  a  good-natured  speech,  and  a  natural.  It  shows  that 
the  monarch  did  his  be»t  to  get  the  Qy  out  again  ;  at  least 
we  hope  so ;  and  therefore  we  follow  the  royal  example  in 
extricating  the  little  winged  wretch,  who  has  straggled  hard 
with  his  unavailing  pinions,  and  become  drenched  and  lax 
with  the  soaking.  He  is  on  the  dry,  clean  cloth.  Is  he 
dead  I  Ko :  the  tea  was  not  so  hot  as  we  supposed  it : 
see,  he  gives  a  heave  of  himself  forward  ;  then  endeavours 
to  drag  a  leg  up,  then  another,  then  stops,  and  sinks  down, 
saturated  and  overborne  with  wateriness.  See !  after  drag- 
ging himself  along  the  dry  cloth,  he  is  fairly  on  his  legs ; 
he  smooths  himself,  like  a  cat,  first  one  side,  then  the  other, 
only  with  his  legs  instead  of  his  tongue ;  then  rubs  the  legs 
together,  partly  to  disengage  them  of  their  burthen,  and 
partly  as  if  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  escape  ;    and 
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now,  finally,  opening  his  winga  (beautiful  privilege  I  for  all 
wings,  except  the  bat'8,  seem  beautiful,  and  a  privilege,  and 
fit  for  envy),  he  is  off  again  into  the  air,  as  if  notliing  bad 
happened. 


{Leigh  HunPi  London  Journal,  August  20,  1834.) 

The  other  dny  a  butterfly  came  into  our  room  and  began 
beating  himself  against  the  upper  panes  of  a  window  half 
open,  thinking  to  get  back.  It  is  a  nice  point — relieving 
your  butterfly — he  is  a  creature  so  delicate.  If  you  handle 
him  without  ceremony,  you  bring  away  on  your  fingeni 
something  which  you  take  to  be  down,  but  which  is  plumes 
of  feathers. 

There  was  he,  beating,  fluttering,  floundering — wondering 
that  he  could  not  get  through  so  clear  a  matter  (for  soglass 
appears  to  be  to  insects  as  well  as  to  men),  and  tearing  his 
silken  little  soul  out  with  inefiectual  energy.  What  plumage 
he  must  have  left  upon  the  pane  t  What  feathers  and 
colours,  strewed  about,  aa  if  some  fine  lady  had  gone  mad 
against  a  ball-room  door,  for  not  being  let  in  I 

Hereupon  we  contrived  to  get  him  downwards — and 
forth  out  into  the  air  sprang  he — fli'st  against  the  lime- 
trees,  and  then  over  them  into  the  blue  ether. 

Bees  appear  to  take  it  more  patiently,  out  of  a  greater 
knowledge ;  and  slip  about  with  a  strange  air  of  hopeless- 
ness. They  seem  to  "  give  it  up."  These  things,  as  Mr. 
Pepys  said  of  the  humanities  at  Court,  "  it  is  pretty  to  ob- 
serve." Glass  itself  is  a  phenomenon  that  might  alone  serve 
a  reflecting  observer  with  meditation  for  a  whole  morning 
— so  substantial  and  ydt  so  air-liie,  Bo  close  and  compact  to 
keep  away  the  cold,  yet  so  transparent  and  facile  to  let  in 
light,  the  gentlest  of  all  things — so  palpably  sotmthin^,  and 
yet  bo  the  eye  and  the  perceptions  a  kind  of  Ttotlnng  !  It 
seems  absolutely  to  deceive  insects  in  this  respect,  which  is 
remarkable,  considering  how  closely  they  handle  it,  and  what 
microscopic  eyes  we  suppose  them  to  have.  We  should 
doubt  (as  we  used  to  do)  whether  we  did  not  mistake  their 
ideas  on  the  subject,  if  we  had  not  so  often  seen  their 
repeated  dashings  of  themselves    against  the  panes,  their 
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Btoppioga  (ae  if  to  take  breatb),  and  t^icn  tlicir  recommence- 
ment of  the  same  violence.  It  is  dil£cult  to  suppose  that 
they  do  tbia  for  mere  pleasure,  for  it  looks  as  if  they  must 
hurt  themselves.  Ol^rre  in  particular  the  tremendous 
thumps  given  himself  by  that  great  bulking  fellow  of  a  fly, 
that  Ajax  of  the  Diptera,  the  Uue-bottle. 

Gamblers,  for  want  of  a  sensation,  have  been  known  to 
Btart  up  from  their  wine,  and  lay  a  bet  upon  two  rain-drops 
coming  down  a  pane  of  glass.  How  poor  are  those  gentry, 
even  when  they  win,  compared  with  observers  whose  re- 
sources never  need  fidl  them  !  To  the  latter,  if  they  please, 
the  rain-drop  itself  is  a  world^a  world,  of  beauty  ana  mys- 
tery and  aboriginal  idea,  bringing  before  them  a  thousand 
images  of  proportion,  and  reflection,  and  the  elements,  and 
light,  and  colour,  and  roundness,  and  delicacy,  and  fluency, 
and  beneficence,  and  the  refreshed  flowers,  and  the  growing 
corn,  and  dew-drops  on  the  bushes,  and  the  tears  that  faU 
from  gentle  eyee,  and  the  ocean  and  the  rainbow,  and  the 
origin  of  all  things.  In  water  we  behold  one  of  the  old 
primeval  mysteries  of  which  the  world  was  made.  Thus,  the 
commonest  rain-drop  on  a  pane  of  glans  becomes  a  visitor 
from  the  solitudes  of  time. 

A  window,  to  those  who  have  read  a  little  in  Nature's 
school,  thus  becomes  a  book,  or  a  picture,  on  which  her 
genius  may  be  studied,  handicraft  though  the  canvas  be, 
and  little  as  the  glazier  may  have  thought  of  it. 

But  a  window  is  a  frame  for  other  pictures  besides  its 
own;  sometimes  for  moving  ones,  as  in  the  instance  of  a 
cloud  going  along,  or  a  bird,  or  a  flash  of  lightning ;  some- 
times for  the  distant  landscape,  sometimes  the  nearer  one, 
or  the  trees  that  are  close  to  it,  with  their  lights  and 
shades;  often  for  the  passing  multitude.  A  picturo,  a 
harmony,  is  observable,  even  in  the  drapery  of  the  curtains 
that  invest  it ;  much  more  in  the  sunny  vine-leaves  or  roses 
that  may  be  visible  on  the  borders,  or  that  are  trailed 
against  it,  and  which  render  many  a  poor  casement  so 
pleasant.  There  are  few  windows  anywhere  which  might 
not  be  used  to  better  advantage  than  they  are,  if  we  have 
a  little  money,  or  can  procure  even  a  few  seeds.  We  have 
read  an  art  of  blowing  the  fire.  There  is  an  art  even  in  the 
shutting  and  opening  of  windows.  People  might  close  them 
more  against  dull  objects,  and  open  them  more  to  pleasant 
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ones,  nnd  to  the  air.  For  a  few  pence  tliey  might  Iiave 
beautiful  colours  and  odours,  and  a  plea^sing  task,  emulous 
of  the  showers  of  April,  beneficeut  as  May ;  for  they  who 
cultivate  flowers  in  their  windows  are  led  instinctively  to 
cultivate  them  for  others  as  well  as  themselves ;  nay,  in  one 
respect  they  du  it  more  so ;  for  you  may  ohserve  that 
wherever  there  is  this  "  fenestral  horticulture  "  (as  Erelyn 
would  have  called  your  window-gardening),  the  flowera  are 
turned  with  their  faces  towards  the  street. 


THE  CAT  BY  THE  FIRE. 
(/.«ufi  Ilttat't  London  Joantrd,  November  26.  1834.) 
A  BLAZING  fire,  a  warm  rag,  candles  lit  and  curtains  drawn, 
the  kettle  on  for  tea,  and  titially,  the  cat  before  you,  attract- 
ing your  attention — it  is  a  scene  which  everybody  likes, 
unless  he  baa  a  morbid  aversion  to  cats:  which  is  not 
common. 

The  cat  purrs,  as  if  it  applauded  our  consideration — and 
gently  moves  its  tail.  What  an  odd  expi'ession  of  the  power 
to  be  irritable  and  the  will  to  be  pleased  there  is  in  its  face, 
as  it  looks  up  at  us ! 

Now  she  proceeds  to  clean  herself  all  over,  having  a  just 
sense  of  the   demands  of  her  elegant  person — beginniofr 

i'udiciously  with  her  paws,  and  fetching  amazing  tongues  at 
ler  hind-hips.  Anon,  she  scratches  her  neck  with  a  foot  of 
rapid  delight,  leaning  her  head  towards  it,  and  shutting  her 
eyes,  half  to  accommodate  the  action  of  the  skin,  and  half  to 
enjoy  the  luxury.  She  then  rewards  her  paws  with  a  few 
more  touches ;— look  at  the  action  of  her  head  and  neck, 
how  pleasing  it  is,  the  ears  pointed  forward,  and  the  neck 
gently  arching  to  and  fro.  Finally,  she  gives  a  sneeze,  and 
another  twist  of  mouth  and  whiskers,  and  then,  curling  her 
tail  towards  her  front  claws,  settles  herself  on  her  hind 
quarters,  in  an  attitude  of  bland  meditation. 

She  is  a  sprightly  cat,  hardly  past  her  youth :  so,  happen- 
ing to  move  the  fringe  of  the  rug  a  little  with  our  foot,  she 
darts  out  a  paw,  and  begins  plucking  it  and  inquiring  into 
the  matter,  as  if  it  were  a  challenge  to  play,  or  something 
lively  enough  to  !«  eaten.      What  a  graceful  action  of  that 
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foot  of  hers,  between  delicacy  and  petulance ! — combining 
something  of  a  thrust  out,  a  bent,  and  a  scratch.  There 
seems  even  something  of  a  little  bit  of  fear  in  it,  as  if  just 
enough  to  provoke  her  courage,  and  give  her  the  excitement 
of  a  sense  of  hazard.  We  remember  being  much  amused  with 
seeing  a  kitten  manifestly  making  a  series  of  experimenta 
upon  the  patience  of  its  mother — trying  how  far  the  latter 
would  put  up  with  positive  bites  and  thumps.  The  kitten 
ran  at  ner  every  moment,  gave  her  a  knock  or  a  bite  of  the 
tail ;  and  then  mn  back  again,  to  recommence  the  assault. 
The  mother  sate  looking  at  her,  as  if  betwixt  tolerance  and 
admiration,  to  see  how  far  the  spirit  of  the  family  was  in- 
herited or  improved  by  her  sprightly  ofTspring.  At  length, 
however,  the  "  little  Pickle  "  presumed  too  far,  and  the 
mother,  lifting  up  her  paw,  and  meeting  her  at  the  very 
nick  of  the  moment,  gave  her  one  of  the  most  unsophisti- 
cated boxes  of  the  ear  we  ever  beheld.  It  sent  her  rolling 
half  over  the  room,  and  made  her  come  to  a  most  ludicrous 
pause,  with  the  oddest  little  look  of  premature  and  wincing 
meditation. 

That  lapping  of  the  milk  out  of  the  saucer  is  what  one's 
human  thiret  cannot  sympathize  with.  It  seems  as  if  there 
could  be  no  satisfaction  in  such  a  series  of  atoms  of  drink. 
Yet  the  saucer  is  soon  emptied  ;  and  there  is  a  refreehment 
to  one's  ears  in  that  sound  of  plashing  with  which  the  action 
is  accompanied,  and  which  seems  indicative  of  a  like  comfort 
to  pussy's  mouth,  Kcr  tongue  is  thin,  and  can  make  a  spoon 
of  itself.  This,  however,  is  common  to  other  quadrupeds 
with  the  cat,  and  does  not,  therefore,  more  particularly 
belong  to  our  feline  consideration.  Not  so  the  electricity  <u 
its  coat,  which  gives  out  sparks  under  the  band ;  its  passion 
for  the  herb  valerian  (did  the  reader  ever  see  one  roll  in  iti 
it  is  a  mad  sight)  and  other  singular  delicacies  of  nature, 
among  which,  perhaps,  is  to  be  reckoned  its  taste  for  fish,  a 
creature  with  whose  element  it  has  so  little  to  do  that  it 
is  supposed  even  to  abhor  it ;  though  lately  we  read  some- 
where of  a  swimming  cat,  that  used  to  fish  for  itself.  And 
this  reminds  us  of  an  exquisite  anecdote  of  dear,  dogmatic, 
diseased,  thoughtful,  surly,  charitable  Johnson,  who  would 
go  out  of  doors  himself,  and  buy  oysters  for  his  cat,  because 
his  black  servant  was  too  proud  to  do  it  1  But  Johnson's 
true  practical  delicacy  in  the  matter  is  beautiful.    Be  a 
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that  he  thought  nothing  of  "  condescension "  in  it,  or  of 
being  eccentric.  He  was  singular  in  eome  things,  becauee 
he  could  not  help  it.  But  he  hated  eccentricity.  No  :  ia 
his  best  momenta  he  felt  himself  simply  to  be  a  man,  and  a, 
good  man  too,  though  a  frail — one  that  in  virtue  a^  well  as 
humility,  and  in  a  knowledge  of  hie  ignorance  as  well  as  bis 
wisdom,  was  desirous  of  being  a  Christian  philosopher;  and 
accordingly  he  went  out,  and  bought  food  for  his  hungry 
cat,  because  his  poor  negro  was  too  proud  to  da  it,  and  there 
was  nobody  else  in  the  way  whom  he  had  a  right  to  ask. 
What  must  anybody  that  saw  him  have  thought,  as  he 
turned  up  Bolt  Court  I  But  doubtless  he  went  as  secretly  as 
poEsible^that  is  to  say,  if  he  considered  the  thing  at  all. 
His  fiiend  Garrick  could  not  have  done  as  much  I  He  was 
too  grand,  and  on  the  great  "  stage  "  of  hfe.  Goldsmith 
could ;  but  he  would  hardly  have  thought  of  it.  Beauclero 
might ;  but  he  would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  excuse  it 
with  a  jest  or  a  wager,  or  some  such  thing.  Sir  Joshua 
Eejmolds,  with  bis  fashionable,  fine-lady-painting  hand, 
would  certainly  have  shrunk  from  it.  Burke  would  have 
reasoned  himself  into  its  propriety,  but  he  would  have 
reasoned  himself  out  again.  Gibbon  I  Imagine  ita  being 
put  into  the  head  of  Gibbon  I  He  and  hia  Wg-wig  would 
have  started  with  all  the  horror  of  a  gentleman-iuher  ;  and 
luld  have  rung  the  bell  for  the  cook's- deputy's- under- 
t- errand-boy. 


A  NOW. 

bBBdUITlVE  OP  A  COLD  DAT. 

(Lei'gh  Sunt't  London  Journal,  DeceaibM  3,  1834.) 

A  FRIEND  tells  us,  that  having  written  a  "  Now,"  descriptive 

of  a  hot  day,  we  ought  to  write  another,  descriptive  of  a 

cold  one ;  and  accordingly  we  do  so. 

But  first,  the  reader  may  choose  to  be  told  of  the  origin 
of  the  use  of  this  word  Now,  in  case  he  is  not  already  ao- 
quainted  with  it.  It  was  suggested  to  us  by  the  striking 
convenience  it  afi'ords  to  descriptive  writers,  such  as 
Thomson  and  others,   who  are  fond   of   beginning  their 
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paragraphs  with  it,  thereby  saving  them  a  worid  of  trouble 
in  bringing  about  a  nicer  conjunction  of  the  Tarious  parts 
of  their  subject. 

Now  when  the  first  foul  torrent  of  the  brooks — 
Noio  flaming  up  to  heaven  the  potent  sun— 
Now  when  the  cheerless  empire  of  the  sky — ■ 
No  other  Now  can  be  so  present,  so  instantaneous,  so  ex- 
tremely Now,  as  our  own  Now.     The  now  of  the  Latins — 
Nunc,  or  Jam,  as  be  sometimes  calls  himself — is  a  fellow  of 
past  ages.     He  ia  no  Now.     And  the  Nun  of  the  Greek  is 
older.     How  can  there  be  a  Now  which  was  Then  f 
But  to  begin. 

Now  the  moment  people  wake  in  the  morning  they  perceive 
the  coldness  with  their  faces,  though  they  are  warm  with 
their  bodies,  and  exclaim,  "  Here's  a  day  I "  and  pity  the 
poor  little  sweep,  and  the  boy  with  the  water-cresses.  How 
anybody  can  go  to  a  cold  ditch,  and  gather  water-creases, 
seems  marvellous.  Perhaps  we  hear  great  lumps  in  the 
street  of  something  falling;  and,  looking  through  the  window, 
perceive  the  roofs  of  the  neighbouring  houses  thick  with  snow. 
The  breath  is  visible,  issuing  from  the  mouth  as  we  lie. 
Now  we  hate  getting  up,  and  hate  shaving,  and  hate  the 
empty  grate  in  one's  bedroom ;  and  wafer  freezes  in  ewers, 
and  you  may  set  the  towel  upright  on  its  own  hardness,  and 
the  window-panes  are  frost- whitened ;  or  it  is  foggy,  and  the 
sun  sends  a  dull,  brazen  beam  into  one's  room ;  or,  if  it  is  fine, 
the  windows  outside  are  stuck  with  icicles ;  or  a  detestable 
thaw  has  begun,  and  they  drip;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is 
horribly  cold,  and  delicate  shavers  fidget  about  their 
chambers,  looking  distressed,  and  cherish  their  hard-hearted 
enemy,  the  razor,  in  their  bosoms,  to  warm  him  a  little,  and 
coax  him  into  a  little  consideration  of  their  chins. 

Now  breakfast  is  fine ;  and  the  fire  seema  to  laugh  at  us 
as  we  enter  the  breakfast-room,  and  say,  "Hal  ha!  here's  a 
better  room  than  the  bed-chamber  !  and  we  always  poke  it 
before  we  do  anything  else;  and  people  grow  selfish  about 
seats  near  it ;  and  little  boys  think  their  elders  tyrannical 
for  saying,  "Oh,  you  don't  want  the  fire;  your  blood  is 
young."  And  truly  that  ia  not  the  way  of  stating  the 
case,  albeit  young  blood  is  warmer  than  old.  Now  the 
butter  is  too  hard  to  spread  ;  and  the  rolls  and  toaBt  are  at 
their  maximum  ;  and  the  former  look  glorious  as  they  issue 
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smoking  out  of  the  fliinnel  in  whicli  thej  como  from  the 
baker's ;  aud  people  who  come  with  single  knock);  at 
the  door  are  pitied  ;  and  the  voices  of  boys  are  loud  itt 
the  street,  sliding  or  throwing  snowballs ;  and  the  dust- 
man's bell  sounds  cold  ;  and  we  wonder  how  anybody  can 
go  about  selling  fish,  especially  with  that  hoaree  voice ;  and 
schoolboj-H  hate  their  states,  and  blow  their  fingers,  and 
detest  infinitely  the  no-fire  at  school ;  and  the  paiish-beadle's 
nose  is  redder  than  ever. 

Noxo  sounds  in  general  ai'e  dull,  and  smoke  out  of 
chimneys  looks  warm  and  rich,  and  birds  are  pitied  hopping 
about  for  crumbs,  and  the  trees  look  wiry  and  cheerless, 
albeit  they  are  still  beautiful  to  imaginative  eyes,  especially 
the  evergreens,  and  the  birch  with  boughs  like  dishevelled 
hair. 

Now  skaters  are  on  the  alert;  the  cutlers'  shop-windows 
abound  with  their  swift  shoes ;  and  as  you  approach  the 
scene  of  action  (pond  or  canal)  you  hear  the  dull  grinding 
noise  of  the  skates  to  and  fro.  Beginners  affect  to  laugh 
at  their  tumbles,  but  are  terribly  angry,  and  long  to  thump 
the  by-standers.  On  thawing  days,  idlers  persist  to  the  last 
in  skating  or  sliding  amidst  the  slush  and  bending  ice, 
making  the  Humane  Society  man  ferocious.  He  feels  as  if 
he  could  give  them  the  deaths  from  which  it  is  his  business 
to  save  them. 

Kow  riders  look  sharp,  and  boTses  seem  brittle  in  the  legs, 
and  old  gentlemen  feel  so ;  and  coachmen,  cabmen,  and 
othei's,  stand  swinging  their  arms  across  at  their  sides  to 
warm  themselves ;  and  blacksmiths'  shops  look  pleasant, 
and  potato  shops  detestable ;  the  fishmonger's  still  more  so. 
Wo  wonder  how  he  can  live  in  that  plash  of  wet  and  cold 
fish  without  even  a  window. 

Kow  the  mufiin-bell  soundeth  sweetly  in  the  streets, 
reminding  us,  not  of  the  man,  but  his  muffins,  and  of 
twilight,  and  evening,  and  curtains,  and  the  fireside. 
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THE  ARCHITECT  OF  ST.  PAUL'S. 
{Leiffh  Hunt'i  London  Journal,  Supplement  Mo.  I,  1834.) 

Wbeh'b  priacipal  enjoyment  during  the  lat«r  part  of  his 
life  cotiBi£t«d  in  his  being  "  carried  once  a  year  to  see  his 
great  work ;  "  "  the  beginning  and  comidetioa  of  which," 
observes  Walpole,  "waa  an  event  which,  one  could  not 
wonder,  left  such  an  impression  of  content  on  the  mind  of 
the  good  old  man,  that  it  seemed  to  recall  a  memory  almost 
deadened  to  every  other  use."  The  epitaph  upon  him  by 
his  son,  which  Mr.  Mylne,  the  architect  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  caused  to  be  rescued  from  the  vaults  underneath  the 
church,  where  it  was  ludicrously  inapplicable,  and  placed  in 
gold  letters  over  the  choir,  has  a  real  sublimity  in  it,  though 
defaced  by  one  of  those  plays  upon  words,  which  wei-e  the 
taste  of  the  times  in  the  architect's  youth,  and  which  his 
family  perhaps  had  learnt  to  admire. 

SabtDS  condUur 
Bajus  Dcclesis  et  nibis  eondilor 

Ch.  Wren, 
Qnl  viiit  annos  nltra  nonaginta, 

Hon  Bibi  sed  bono  publico. 
Lector,  si  monumcutuA  reqniri*, 
Circuiospice. 

We  cannot  preserve  tbe  pun  in  English,  unless,  perhaps, 
by  some  such  rendering  as, "  Here  found  a  grave  the 
founder  of  this  church ; "  or  "  Uudemeath  is  founded  the 
tomb,"  &c.     The  rest  is  admirable  : 

Wlio  lived  to  the  age  of  apwnrda  of  ninety  years. 
Not  for  himself,  but  for  the  public  good. 
Header,  if  thou  eeekest  his  monument, 
l«ok  arOQQd. 

The  reader  does  look  around,  and  the  tvhole  interior  of 
the  cathedral  seems  like  a  magnificent  vault  over  his  single 
body.  The  effect  is  very  grand,  especially  if  the  orgao  is 
playing. 
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PORTRAITS  IN  STATIONERS'  HALL. 

{Leigh  Hunt'i  London  Journal,  Supplement  Ko.  3,  1834.) 

In  the  interior  of  the  modem  building  are  to  be  seen, 
looking  almost  as  if  they  were  alive,  and  as  if  we  knew  them 
personally,  the  immortal  faces  of  Steele  and  Richardson, 
Prior  in  his  cap,  and  Dr.  Hoadley,  a  liberal  bishop.  There 
is  also  Airs.  Richardson,  the  wife  of  the  novelist,  looking  as 
prim  and  particular  as  if  she  had  been  just  chucked  under 
the  chin  ;  and  Robert  NelRon,  Esq.,  supposed  author  of  the 
"  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  and  prototype  of  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison,  as  regular  and  pflssionlesa  in  his  face  as  if  he  had  been 
made  only  to  wear  his  wig.  The  same  is  not  to  be  said  of 
the  face  of  Steele,  with  his  black  eyes  and  social  aspect ; 
and  still  less  of  Richardson,  who,  instead  of  being  the 
smooth,  satisfied- looking  personage  he  is  represented  in  some 
engravings  of  him  (which  makes  his  heartrending  romance 
appear  unaccountable  and  cruel),  has  a  face  as  unea^  as 
can  well  be  conceived — flushed  and  shattered  with  emotion. 
We  recognize  the  sensitive,  enduring  man,  such  as  he  really 
was — a  heap  of  bad  nerves.  It  is  worth  anybody's  while  to 
go  to  Stationers'  Hall,  on  purpose  to  see  these  portraits. 
They  ore  not  of  the  first  order  as  portraits,  but  evident 
likenesses.  Koad!ey  looks  at  once  jovial  and  decided,  like 
a  good-natured  controversialist.  Prior  is  not  so  pleasant  as 
in  his  prints ;  his  nose  is  a  little  aquiline,  instead  of  turned 
up;  and  his  features,  though  delicate,  not  so  libertd.  But 
if  he  has  not  the  best  look  of  his  poetry,  be  has  the  worst. 
He  seems  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  up  all  night ;  his  eyelida 
droop :  and  his  whole  face  is  ttted  with  rakery. 


HERALDS'  COLLEGE. 

{Leigh  funl't  London  Journal,  Supplement  No.  2,  1834.] 

Behind  Little  Enightriders  Street,  to  the  east  of  Doctors' 
Commons,  is  the  Heralds'  College.  A  gorgeous  idea  of 
colours  falb  on  the  mind  in  passing  it,  as  from  a  cathedral 
window — 

And  Bhieldcd  scutcheons  blnsb  with  blood  of  qneena  and  kings. 
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The  passenger,  if  he  is  a  reader  converBaiit  with  old  times, 
thinks  of  bannered  halls,  of  processions  of  chivalry,  and  of 
the  fields  of  Cresay  aud  Foictiers,  with  their  vizored  knights, 
distinguished  by  their ,coats  and  crests;  for  a  coat-of-arms 
is  nothing  but  a  representation  of  the  knight  himself,  from 
whom  the  bearer  is  descended.  The  shield  supposes  his 
body ;  there  is  the  helmet  for  his  head,  with  the  crest  upon 
it ;  the  flourish  is  his  mantle ;  and  he  stands  upon  the 
ground  of  his  motto,  op  moral  pretension.  The  supporters, 
if  he  is  noble,  or  of  a  particular  class  of  knighthood,  are 
thought  to  be  the  pages  that  waited  upon  him,  designated 
by  the  fantastic  dresses  of  bear,  lion,  iu!.,  which  they  some- 
times wore.  Heraldry  is  full  of  colour  and  imagery,  and 
attracts  the  fancy  like  a  "  book  of  pictures."  The  Kings  at 
Arms  ore  romantic  personages,  really  crowned,  and  have  as 
mystic  appellations  as  the  kings  of  an  old  tale— Garter, 
Clarencieus,  and  Norroy.  Norroy  is  King  of  the  North, 
and  Clarencieux  {a  title  of  Kormnn  origin)  of  the  South. 
The  heralds,  Lancaster,  Somerset,  &c.,  have  simpler  names, 
indicative  of  the  counties  over  which  they  preside;  but  are 
only  less  gorgeously  dressed  than  the  kings,  in  emblazon- 
ment and  satin ;  and  then  there  are  the  four  pursuivants, 
Kouge  Croix,  Eouge  Dragon,  Portcullis,  and  Blue  Mantle, 
with  hues  as  lively  and  appellations  as  quaint  as  the 
attendants  on  a  fairy  court.  For  gorgeousuess  of  attire, 
mysteriousness  of  origin,  and  in  fact  for  similarity  of  origin 
(a  knave  being  a  squire),  a  knave  of  cards  is  not  unlike  a 
herald,  A  story  is  told  of  an  Irish  King  at  Arms,  who, 
waiting  upon  the  Bishop  of  Killaloe  to  summon  him  to  Par- 
liament, and  being  dressed,  as  the  ceremony  required,  in 
his  heraldic  attire,  so  mystified  the  bishop's  servant  with 
his  appearance,  that  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  and 
carrying  off  but  a  confused  notion  of  his  title,  he  announced 
him  thus :  "  My  lord,  here  is  the  King  of  Trumps." 


RICHARD  LOVELACE. 

(Leijh  Sual't  London  Joumai,  Supplement  No.  3,  1834.] 

At  the  west   end   of   St,    Bride's   Church,    according  to 

^Vood,  WOB  buried  Bichard    I^relace,  one  of    the    most 
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elegant  of  tho  cavatiera  of  Charles  the  Fiifit,  and  author  cf 
the  exquisite  Itallud  beginning — 

Wben  Love  with  unconflned  witigB 

Havera  iviehin  m;  gates, 
And  mj  divine  Alibea  brings 

To  whieper  at  my  grates. 
Wben  I  lie  tangled  ia  ber  hair, 

Aod  fettered  in  ber  e;c, 
Tbo  birds  tbat  wanton  in  the  ulr 

Know  no  such  liberty. 
Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  mako. 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage, 
Hinds  innocent  and  qniet  take 

Tbat  for  an  bcnnitage. 

This  accomplished  man,  who  is  said  by  Wood  to  have 
been  in  his  youth  "  the  moat  aminblo  and  beautiful  person 
that  eye  ever  beheld,"  and  who  was  lamented  by  Charles 
Cotton  as  an  epitome  of  manly  virtue,  died  at  a  poor  lodg- 
ing in  Gunpcwder  Alley,  near  Shoe  Lane,  an  object  of 
cl^ty.  Aubrey  says  he  was  proud.  He  waa  accounted  a 
sort  of  minor  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  We  speak  the  more  of 
him,  not  only  on  account  of  his  poetry  (which,  for  the  most 
part,  displays  much  fancy,  injured  by  want  of  selectness), 
but  because  his  connection  with  the  neighbourhood  probably 
suggested  to  nichardson  the  name  of  his  hero  in  "  Clariasa," 


SAMUEL  RICHARDSON. 
{Lrigh  Hunt'i  Loudon  Journai,  Supplement  No.  3,  1834,) 
Richardson's  manners  were  strict  and  formal  with  regard 
to  his  family,  probably  because  he  had  formed  his  notions 
of  life  from  old  books,  and  also  because  he  did  not  well  know 
how  to  begin  to  do  otherwLse  (for  he  was  naturally  bashful), 
and  so  the  habit  continued  through  life.  His  daughters 
addressed  him  in  their  letters  by  the  title  of  "  Honoured 
Sir,"  and  are  alwaysdesignating  themselves  as  "ever  dutiful." 
Senientary  living,  eternal  writing,  and  perhaps  that  indulg- 
ence in  the  table,  which,  however  moderate,  affects  a 
sedentary  man  twenty  times  as  much  as  an  active  one,  con- 
spired to  hurt  his  temper  (for  we  may  see  by  his  picture 
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tbat  be  grew  fat,  and  hia  philosophy  was  in  uo  respect  as 
profound  ns  he  tbought  it) ;  but  he  was  a.  moat  kind-hearted, 
geaeroiis  man ;  kept  bis  pocket  tuU  of  pluraa  for  children, 
like  another  Mr,  Burcbell ;  gave  a  great  deal  of  money 
away  in  charity,  rery  handsomely  too  ;  and  was  so  fond  of 
inviting  friends  to  titay  with  him,  that  when  they  were  ill, 
ho  and  bis  family  must  needit  have  them  to  be  nursed. 
Several  actually  died  at  bis  house  at  Fulbam,  as  at  an 
hospital  for  Bick  friends. 

It  ia  a  fact  not  generally  known  (none  of  bis  biographers 
seem  to  have  known  of  it)  that  Kichardson  was  the  son  of  a 
joiner,  and  received  what  education  he  hud  {which  was  very 
little,  and  did  not  go  beyond  English)  at  Christ's  Hospital. 
It  may  be  wondered  how  he  could  come  no  better  taught 
from  a  school  which  hod  sent  forth  so  many  good  scholars; 
but  in  his  time,  and  indeed  till  very  lately,  that  foundation 
was  divided  into  several  schools,  none  of  which  partook  of 
the  lessons  of  the  others;  and  Richardson,  agreeably  to  his 
father's  intention  of  bringing  him  np  to  trade,  was  most 
probably  confined  to  the  writing-school,  where  ali  that  was 
taught  was  writing  and  arithmetic.  It  was  most  hkely  here 
tbat  be  intimated  his  future  career,  first  by  writing  a  letter, 
at  eleven  years  of  age,  to  a  censorious  woman  of  fifty,  who 
pretended  a  zeal  for  religion;  and  afterwards,  at  thirteen, 
by  composing  love-letters  to  their  sweethearts  for  three 
young  women  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  made  him  their 
confidant.  To  these  and  others  he  also  used  to  read  books, 
their  mothers  being  of  the  party  ;  and  they  encouraged  him 
to  make  remarks ;  which  ia  exactly  the  sort  of  life  be  led 
with  Mrs.  Ohapone,  Miss  Fielding,  and  others,  whan  in  the 
height  of  his  celebrity.  "  One  of  the  young  women,"  he 
informs  us,  "  highly  gratified  with  her  lover's  fervonr  and 
vows  of  everlasting  love,  has  said,  when  I  have  asked  her 
direction,  '  I  cannut  tell  you  what  to  write,  but  (her  heart 
on  her  lips)  you  cannot  write  too  kindly ; '  all  her  fear  was 
only  that  she  should  incur  a  slight  for  her  kindness."  This 
passage,  with  its  pretty  breathless  parenthesis,  is  in  the  style 
of  hi.-t  books.  If  the  writers  among  his  female  coterie  in 
after-life  owed  their  inspiration  to  him,  he  only  returned  to 
them  wb:it  they  had  done  for  himself.  Women  seem  to 
have  been  always  about  him,  both  in  town  and  country; 
which  made  Mnj.  Barbauld  say,  very  agreeably,  tbat  be 
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"  lived  in  n  kind  of  dowcr-garden  of  ladies."  This  has  been 
grudged  him,  and  thought  effeminate ;  but  we  must  make 
allowance  for  early  ciroumetances,  and  recollect  what  the 
garden  produced  for  ua.  Bichardsou  did  not  pretend  to  be 
able  to  do  without  female  society.  Perhaps,  however,  they 
did  not  quiet  his  sensibility  so  much  as  they  charmed  it. 
We  think,  in  his  Correspondence,  a  tendency  is  observ- 
able to  indulge  in  fancies,  not  always  so  paternal  as  th^ 
agree  to  call  them  ;  though  doubtless  all  was  said  in  honour, 
and  the  ladies  never  found  reason  to  diminish  their  rever- 
ence. A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  his  vanity  and  the 
weakness  of  it.  Vain  he  undoubtedly  was,  and  vanity  is  no 
strength ;  but  it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  a  man  is 
often  saved  from  vanity,  not  because  be  is  Btrooger  than 
another,  but  because  he  is  less  amiable,  and  did  not  begin, 
as  Richardson  did,  with  being  a  favourite  so  early.  Few 
men  are  surrounded,  as  he  was,  from  his  very  childhood, 
with  females;  and  few  people  tlunk  so  well  of  their  species 
or  with  so  much  reafiou.  In  all  probability,  too,  he  was 
handsome  when  young,  which  is  another  eicuae  for  htm. 
His  vanity  is  more  easily  excused  than  his  genius  accounted 
for,  considering  the  way  in  which  he  lived.  The  tone  of 
Lovelace's  manners  and  language,  which  has  created  SO 
much  surprise  in  an  author  who  was  a  City  printer,  and 
passed  his  life  among  a  few  friends  between  Fleet  Street 
and  a  suburb,  was  caught  pi-ob.ibly,  not  merely  from  Cibber, 
but  from  the  famous  profligate  Duke  of  Wbartou,  with 
whom  he  became  acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  business. 
But  the  unwearied  vivacity  with  which  he  has  supported  it 
is  wonderful. 


WAYFAREES  IN  CHANCERY  LAKE. 

{lifigJi  Hni^l'i  Lcii<ton  JoHrnal,  Sopplfiiicnt  Xo.  j,  iS^) 
Chancery  Lask,  "  the  most  ancient  of  any  to  the  west," 
having  been  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  when  it 
was  c^led  New  Lane,  which  nns  afterwards  altered  to 
Chancellor's  Lane,  is  the  greatest  legal  thoroughfare  in 
England.  It  lends  from  the  Temple,  pii^aes  bv  JiHTJeants* 
Inn,  riitford's  Inn,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  the  RoU^  and  con- 
ducts to  Giay's  Inn,     Of  the  world  of  vice  and  virtue,  ol 
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pnin  and  triumph,  of  learning  and  ignorance,  truth  and 
chicanery,  of  impudence,  violence,  and  tranquil  wisdom,  that 
must  have  passed  through  this  spot,  the  reader  maj  judge 
accordingly.  There  all  the  great  and  elegnnt  lawyers  of  the 
metropolis  must  have  been,  at  some  time  or  other,  from 
Fortescue  and  Littleton,  to  Coke,  Ellesmere,  and  Erskiae. 
Sir  Thomas  More  must  have  been  seen  going  down  with 
his  weighty  aspect^  Bacon  with  his  eye  of  intuition;  the 
coarse  Thurlow;  and  the  reverend  eleganceof  Mansfield.  In 
Chancery  Lare  was  born  the  celebrated  Lord  Strafford,  who 
was  sent  to  the  block  by  the  party  he  had  deeert«d,  the  victim 
of  his  own  false  strength  and  hui  master's  weakness. 


THE  PIANOFORTE. 
(Leigk  ffunt't  London  Journal,  Janiiarjr  14,  1 S35.] 

A  PIANOFORTE  is  a  most  agreeable  object.  It  is  a  piece  of 
furniture  with  a  soul  in  it,  ready  to  waken  at  a  touch, 
and  charm  us  with  invisible  beauty.  Open  or  shut,  it  is 
pleasant  to  look  at,  but  open  it  looks  best,  smiling  at  us  with 
its  ivory  like  the  mouth  of  a  sweet  singer. 

The  keys  of  a  pianoforte  .are  of  themselves  an  agreeable 
spectacle — an  el^^nce  not  sufficiently  prized  for  their  aspect 
because  they  are  so  common,  but  well  worth  regarding  even 
in  that  respect.  The  colour  of  the  whit«  keys  is  not  a  cold 
white,  or  even  when  at  their  whit«st  there  is  something  of  a 
warmth  in  the  idea  of  ivory.  The  black  furnish  a  sort  of 
mosaic,  and  all  are  smooth  and  easy  to  the  touch.  It  is  one 
of  the  advantages  of  this  inBtrument  to  the  learner  that 
there  is  no  discord  to  go  through  in  getting  at  a  tone.  The 
tone  is  ready-made.  The  finger  touches  the  koy,  and  there 
is  music  at  once.  Another  and  greater  advantage  is,  that 
it  contains  a  whole  concert  in  itself;  for  you  may  play  with 
all  your  fingers,  and  then  every  finger  performs  the  part  of  a 
separate  instrument.  True,  it  will  not  compare  with  a  real 
concert — with  the  rising  winds  of  an  orchestra ;  but  in  no 
single  instnimeat,  except  the  organ,  can  you  have  such  a 
combination  of  sounds;  and  the  organ  itself  cannot  do  for  you 
what  the  pianoforte  does:  you  can  neither  get  it'so  cheap, 
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nor  will  it  condescend  to  play  everything  for  yoD,  as  the 
other  does.  It  is  a  lion,  which  has  "  no  skill  in  dandling 
the  kid."  It  is  Jupiter,  unable  to  put  off  his  deity  when 
be  visits  you.  The  pianoforte  is  not  incapable  of  the  grandest 
music,  and  it  performs  the  light  and  neat  to  admiration,  and 
does  not  omit  even  the  tender.  You  may  accompany  vith  i^ 
almost  equally  well,  the  social  graces  of  Mozart,  and  the 
pathos  of  Winter  and  Paesiello ;  and  as  to  a  certain  miniature 
brilliance  of  taste  and  execution,  it  has  given  rise  to  a  music 
of  its  own,  in  the  hands  of  Cherubini  and  others.  All  thoee 
delicate  ivory  keys  which  repose  in  such  evenness  and  quiet, 
wait  only  the  touch  of  the  master's  fingers  to  become  a 
dancing  and  singing  multitude,  and  out  of  apparent  con- 
fusion make  accordant  lovehness.  How  pleasant  to  the 
uninitiated  to  see  bim  lay  his  hand  upon  them,  as  if  in  mere 
indifference  or  at  random,  and  as  he  dimples  the  instrument 
with  touches  wide  and  numerous  as  rain-drops  on  a  summer 
sea,  play  upon  the  ear  the  most  regular  harmonies,  and  give 
us  in  a  twinkling  elaborations  which  it  would  take  us  years 
to  pick  out.  We  forget  that  he  has  gone  through  the  same 
lahour,  and  think  only  of  the  beautiful  and  mystorious  results 
He  must  have  a  taste  to  be  sure,  which  no  lahour  can  gift 
him  with,  and  of  this  we  have  a  due  sense.  By  the  way,  we 
know  not  whether  the  Italians  use  the  word  in  the  same 
sense  at  present,  but  in  an  old  dictionary  in  our  possession, 
the  keys  of  musical  instruments  are  called  "  taxti " — latlea, 
a  very  expressive  designation.  You  do  taste  the  pianoforte 
the  moment  you  touch  it.  Anybody  can  taste  it,  which,  as  we 
said  before,  is  not  the  case  with  other  instruments,  the  tone 
in  them  not  being  ready-made,  though  a  master,  of  course, 
may  apply  the  word  to  any  : 

So  said,  bia  hand,  Bpiiglitl.v  as  fire,  ho  n[ngs, 
Add  nith  a  qaavering  coyaeaa  tastes  the  strings. 
Pianofortes  will  probably  be  much  improved  by  the  new 
generation.  Experiments  are  daily  making  with  them,  some- 
times of  much  promise,  and  the  extension  of  science  on  all 
bands  bids  fair  to  improve  whatever  is  connected  with 
mechanism.  We  are  very  well  content,  however,  with  the 
instrument  as  it  is,  are  grateful  fur  it,  as  a  concert  in 
miniature,  and  admire  it  as  a  piece  of  furniture  in  all  its 
shapea ;  only  we  do  not  like  to  see  it  made  a  table  of,  and 
bden  with  movables;  nor  when  it  is  upright  does  it  seem 
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quite  finished  Tt^ithout  a  bust  on  it,  perhaps  becaufie  it  makes 
80  Kood  a  pedeetol  and  seema  to  call  for  one. 

Piano-forte  (soft  and  strong)  is  not  a  good  name  for  an  in- 
strument which  is  no  softer  nor  stronger  than  some  others. 
The  organ  unites  the  two  qualities  most ;  but  organ 
(opyai-of,  XTittruTnentvvt — as  if  the  intirument  by  excellence} 
is  the  proper  word  for  it,  not  to  be  parted  with,  and  of  a 
sound  tit  for  its  nobleness.  The  word  pianoforte  came  up 
when  the  harpsichord  and  spinet,  its  predecessors,  were 
made  softer.  Harpnchord  (arpichorda — commonly  called 
in  Italian,  claircembalo.  or  keyed  cymbal — i.e.,  a  box  or 
hollow ;  Ft.  davecio)  is  a  sounding  but  hardly  a  good  word, 
meaning  a  harp  with  chords — which  may  bo  said  of  any 
harp.  Spinet,  an  older  term  {gpinetto,  thorns),  signifies  the 
quills  which  used  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  modem  clothed 
hammers,  and  which  produced  the  harsh  sound  in  the  old 
instruments,  the  quill  striking  the  edge  of  the  strings  like 
the  nicking  of  a  guitar  string  by  the  naiL  The  spinet  was 
preceded  by  the  virginaU,  the  oldest  instrument,  we  be- 
lieve, of  the  kind — so  called,  perhaps,  from  its  being  chiefly  , 
played  upon  by  young  women,  or  because  it  was  used  in 
singing  hymns  to  the  Virgin.  Spenser  has  mentioned  it  in 
an  English  Trimter  Iambic,  one  of  those  fantastic  attempts 
to  introduce  the  uncon genialities  of  Latin  versification 
which  the  taste  of  the  great  poet  soon  led  him  to  abandon. 
The  line,  however,  in  which  the  virginals  are  mentioned, 
presents  a  picture  not  unworthy  of  him.  His  apostrophe, 
at  the  outset,  to  his  "  unhappie  verse  "  contains  an  involun- 
tary satire  ; 

Unhappie  venet  the  witncssc  of  mj  unliappic  litate, 
Make  Ihjself  fluttering  vr[ngs  of  thy  fast  tlj'ing 
Thought,  and  H;  unto  my  Love  wheresoever  she  be, 
Whether  lying  restless  in  heavy  bedde,  or  else 
Flaijing  alone  carelas  on  lier  Aeavtnlie  virgina'i. 

Queen  Elizabeth  is  on  record  as  havinj;  played  on  the 
virginals.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  instru- 
ment took  its  name  from  her ;  but  it  is  probably  older. 
The  musical  instrument  in  one  of  Shakspcare's  sonnets  is  of 
the  same  keyed  family.  What  a  complete  feeling  of  the 
UTuianCe,  or  going  movement  (as  the  Italians  call  it),  is  there 
in  the  beautiful  line  which  we  have  marked !  And  what  a 
[feasant  mixture  of  tenderness  and  archness  throughout  I 
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How  oft  when  thon,  my  music,  music  play'at 
Upon  that  blessed  wood,  whose  motiou  eounds 
With  thj  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  sway'rt 
The  wiry  concord  Ihat  mine  car  confounds, 
Do  I  envy  those  jack?,  that  nimble  leap, 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hands. 
Whilst  my  poor  lips,  that  shouhi  that  barvect  reap, 
At  the  words  boldness,  hy  thee  blushing  stand  I 
To  be  so  tickled  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation,  with  those  dancinK  chips 
O'tT  ichich  thyfingm  walk  with  geniU  gait, 
Binoe  sancy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this, 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kisi. 

ThuB  we  have  two  out  of  our  great  poets,  Spenser  and 
Bliakapenre,  showing  us  the  delight  the^  take  in  the  Bame 
species  of  instrument  which  wo  hnve  mentioned  as  hriuging 
themselves  near  to  our  pianofoi-te. 


Bays  the  jealous  husband  in  "  The  Winter's  TaJa"  Chaucer, 
Bpenser,  Slmkspeare,  and  Milton,  all  mention  the  organ. 
Chaucer  speaks  of  several  instruments,  but  we  cannot  trace 
to  him  any  keyed  ones.  It  is  mther  surprising  that  the 
poets,  considering  the  love  of  music  natural  to  them,  and 
their  frequent  mention  of  the  ait,  have  spoken  of  so  few 
musical  instruments — at  least,  as  if  conversant  with  them 
in  their  houses.  Milton  was  an  or^an-player,  and  Gay  a 
flute-player  (how  like  the  difierence  of  their  genius !) 
Thomson  possessed  an  /Eolian  harp,  of  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  very  fond.  He  has  addressed  an  ode  to  it  (from 
which  the  verses  have  been  set  to  music)  beginning — 

Mcthinks  I  hear  the  full  celestial  choir : 

and  has  again  mentioned  the  instrument  in  bis  "  Castle  of 
Indolence,"  a  most  fit  place  for  it. 

All  the  truest  lovers  of  any  one  art  admire  the  other 
arts.  Farinelli  had  several  harpsichords  to  which  be  gave 
the  names  of  pninters,  according  to  their  respective  quali- 
ties— calling  one  his  Raphael,  another  bifl  Correggio,  &0. 
And  the  exquisite  little  painting,  by  Annibal  Oarracci,  in 
the  British  Gallery,  of  "  Silenus  teaching  Apollo  to  play 
the  Pan-pipe  "  (together  with  a  companion  picture  hanging 
near  it),  ia  said  to  have  formed  one  of  the  compartments  of 
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the  harpBicbord  belonging  to  that  great  painter.  This  is 
the  natural  uingiiificence  of  geniux,  which  thinks  no  orna- 
ments too  precioua  for  the  objects  of  ite  love.  We  should 
like  to  be  rich  enough  to  play  at  imitating  those  great 
men,  and  see  how  much  we  could  do  to  aggrandize  a  piano- 
forte. Let  us  see.  It  should  be  of  the  most  precious 
aromatic  wood;  the  white  keys,  ivory  {nothing  can  be 
better  than  that) ;  the  bkck,  ebony ;  tho  legs  sculptured 
with  Loves  and  Graces  ;  the  panels  should  all  be  Titians  and 
CoiTeggios ;  the  most  exquisite  verses  out  of  the  poets  should 
be  carved  between  them;  an  arabesque  cabinet  should  stand 
near  it,  containing  the  finest  compositions ;  and  Bossini 
should  come  from  Italy  to  sing. 

Meantime,  what  signifies  all  this  luxury!  The  soul  of 
music  is  at  hand,  wherever  there  are  keys  and  strings,  and 
loving  fingers  to  touch  them ;  and  this  soul,  which  disposes 
us  to  fancy  the  luxury,  enables  us  to  do  without  it.  We 
can  enjoy  it  in  vision  without  the  expense. 


THE  WAITER. 
(L«igh  Eunt't  London  Journal,  Jane  13,  1835.) 
YoDE  thorough  waiter  has  no  ideas  out  of  the  sphere  of  his 
duty  and  the  business.  His  world  is  the  tavern,  and  all 
mankind  but  its  visitors.  His  female  sex  are  the  maid- 
servants and  his  young  mistress,  or  the  widow.  If  he  is 
ambitious,  he  aspires  to  marry  one  of  the  two  latter ;  if 
otherwise,  and  Molly  ta  prudent,  he  does  not  know  but  he 
may  carry  her  off  some  day  to  be  mistress  of  the  Golden 
Lion  at  Chinksford,  where  he  will  "  show  off"  in  the  eyes 
of  Betty  X^xon  who  refused  him.  He  has  no  feeling  of 
noise  itself  but  as  the  sound  of  dining,  or  of  silence  but  as 
a  thing  before  dinner.  Even  a  loaf  with  him  is  hardly 
a  loaf ;  it  ia  BO  many  "  breads,"  His  longest  speech  is 
the  making  out  of  a  bill  viva  voce — "  Two  beefs — one 
potatoes — three  ales— two  wines — six-and-twopence  "  — 
which  he  does  with  an  indiff'erent  celerity,  amusing  to 
new-comers  who  have  been  relishing  their  fare,  and  not 
considering  it  as  a  mere  set  of  items.  He  attributes  all 
virtues  to  everybody,  provided  they  are  ci^il  and  liberal; 
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and  of  the  existence  of  some  vices  he  has  no  notion. 
Gluttony,  for  instance,  with  him,  is  not  only  inconceivable, 
but  looks  very  like  a  virtue.  He  Bces  in  it  only  so  many 
more  "beefs,"  and  a  generous  scorn  of  the  bill.  As  to  wine, 
or  almost  any  other  liquor,  it  is  out  of  your  power  toastonish 
him  with  the  quantity  you  call  for.  His  "  Yes,  sir,"  is  as 
swift,  indifferent,  and  official  at  the  fifth  bottle  as  at  the 
first.  Heform  and  other  public  events  he  looks  upon  purely 
as  things  in  the  newspaper,  and  the  newspaper  as  a  thing 
taken  in  at  taverns,  for  gentlemen  to  read.  His  own 
reading  is  confined  to  "  Accidentx  and  Ofiences,"  and  the 
advertisements  for  butlers,  which  latter  he  peruses  with  an 
admiringfear,  not  choosing  to  give  up  "a  certainty."  When 
young  he  was  aln-ays  in  a  hurry,  and  exasperated  his  mistress 
by  running  against  the  other  waiters,  and  breaking  the 
"  neguses."  As  he  gets  older,  he  learns  to  unite  swiftness 
with  caution;  declines  wasting  his  breath  in  immediate 
answers  to  calls  ;  and  knowH,  with  a  slight  turn  of  his  face 
and  elevation  of  his  voice,  into  what  precise  corner  of  the 
room  to  pitch  his  "  Coming,  sir."  He  would  drop  one  of 
two  syllables  of  his  "  Yea,  sir,"  if  he  could ;  but  business 
and  civility  will  not  allow  it ;  and  therefore  he  does  what  he 
can  by  running  thum  together  in  the  swift  sufficiency  of  his 
"  Yeiiir." 

His  morning  dress  is  a  waistcoat  or  jacket ;  his  coat  U  for 
afternoons.  If  the  establishment  is  flourishing,  he  likes  to 
get  into  black  as  he  grows  elderly;  by  which  time  also  he  is 
generally  a  little  corpulent,  and  wears  hair-powder,  dressing 
somewhat  laxly  about  the  waist,  for  convenience  of  move- 
ment. Not,  however,  that  he  draws  much  upon  that  part 
of  his  body,  except  as  a  poise  to  what  he  carries  ;  for  you 
may  observe  that  a  waiter,  in  walking,  uees  only  his  lower 
limbs,  from  his  knees  downwards.  The  movement  of  all  the 
rest  of  him  is  negative,  and  modified  solely  by  what  he  bears 
in  his  hands.  At  this  period  he  has  a  little  money  in  the 
funds,  and  his  nieces  look  up  to  him.  He  still  carries, 
however,  a  nnpktn  under  his  arm,  as  well  as  a  corkscrew  in 
his  pocket ;  nov,  for  all  his  Ion;;  habit,  can  he  help  feeling  a 
satisfaction  at  the  noise  he  makes  in  drawing  a  cork.  He 
thinks  that  no  man  can  do  it  better  ;  and  that  Mr.  Smith, 
who  understands  wine,  is  thinking  so  too,  though  he  does 
not  take  his  eyes  off  the  plate.     In  his  right  waistcoat- 
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pocket  is  a  Rnuff-box,  with  vhich  ho  supplies  gentlemen 
late  at  night,  nfter  the  shope  are  ehut  up,  and  when  they 
are  in  desperate  want  of  another  fillip  to  their  sensations, 
after  the  devil  and  toasted  cheese.  If  particularly  required 
he  trill  laugh  at  a  joke,  especially  at  that  time  of  night, 
juKtly  thinking  that  gentlemen  towards  one  in  the  morning 
"icill  be  fiicetioiis."  He  is  of  opinion  it  is  in  "human 
nature  "  to  be  a  little  fresh  at  that  period,  and  to  want  to  be 
put  into  a  coach. 

To  see  him  dine,  somehow,  hnrdly  seems  natural.  And 
be  appears  to  do  it  as  if  he  had  no  right.  You  catch  him 
at  his  dinner  in  a  corner — huddled  apart—"  Thomas  dining ! " 
instead  of  helping  dinner. 

Once  a  year  (for  he  has  few  holidays)  a  couple  of  pedes- 
trians meet  him  on  a  Sunday  in  the  fi(JdB,and  cannot  conceive 
for  the  life  of  them  who  it  is ;  till  the  startling  recollec- 
tion occurs — "Good  God  !    It's  the  waiter  at  the  Grogham!" 


BRICKS  AND  BRICKLAYERS. 
(Leigh  Bunt'i  London  Journal,  An^st  8,  1S35.) 
It  is  a  very  hot  and  "  dusty  day ;  "  you  are  passing  throngh 
a  street  in  which  there  is  no  shade — a  new  street,  oidy 
half  built  and  half  paved.  The  time,  noon — the  month, 
Augnst — the  whole  place  glaring  with  the  sun,  and  coloured 
with  yellow  brick,  chalk,  and  lime.  Occasionally  you 
stumble  upon  the  bottom  of  an  old  saucepan,  or  kick  & 
baked  shoe. 

In  this  very  hot  passage  through  life  you  are  longing  for 
soda-water,  or  for  the  sound  of  a  pump,  when  suddenly  you 

Hear  a  trowel  tick  agniuiit  a  brick. 

Observe  now,  0  casual  reader,  what  such  of  us  as  are 
habituated  to  it  found  in  our  half-built  street.  You  take  a 
brick  perhaps  for  an  ordinary  bit  of  burnt  clay,  fit  only  to 
build  No.  9  Golf  Street,  Little  Meadows ;  and  to  become  a 
brickbat,  and  be  kicked  to  pieces  in  an  old  alley.  0  thou 
of  little  bookstall !  Why,  the  very  manufacture  is  illustrious 
with  antiquity — with  the  morning  beams  that  touched  the 
house-tops  of  Shinaar;  there  is  a  clatter  of  brick-making 
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ill  thn  ffM^  i4  A'v^ul ;  bikI  (tie  work  lookx  almost  M  ancient 
Ui  thlK  'Ihv,  w'itli  \\M  ■tnW'liiiilt  teoU  and  its  eorthj  land- 
wai\m.  l*iA  (IfitioLite,  therefore,  or  nnrerreshed,  were  we  in 
(iiir  iiuw  and  \uA  Hlii^t ;  for  the  first  brick,  like  &  talisman, 
IrHtiHjfort'Hl  UN  into  old  Babylon,  with  tt«  tower  and  ita 
KntibriiH;  anil  tlicra  we  drove  our  chariot  on  the  walla,  and 
(MinvccMHl  with  JlurodotiiM,  and  got  out  of  the  way  of  Semi- 
rauiitt,  and  roul  tliA  arrow-hemlcd  ]ett«rs  on  the  bricks. 
'j'lin  M>i>l  hi'i<^k  thoti':u  took  uh  into  Paradise,  and  bo  through 
111!  lliii  ti:i(i'>nii  of  Mt-Mopotumta  and  the  Arabian  Nights, 
wiUi  our  fiit^ndit  It'icliart  and  Uedreddin  Hassan;  and 
t'liturriiuK  lioino,  what  do  we  deitcTyl  The  bti'eet  itself 
ulotiii  I  Nil  I  lion  JonMon,  the  moat  illustrious  of  bricklajets, 
liniidliiig  his  trowel  on  the  walls  of  Chancery  I^ne,  and  the 
ulMlitiitUi  r'umnanta  of  Koman  brick  and  morW  lurking  still 
uliout  iAiiidoii,  and  Upenser's  celebration  of — 

Those  bricky  towers 
Tlio  which  on  Thommc*  brodo  aged  buclie  doe  ride, 
'Wliuru  IIUW  the  stmliuus  Inwj'ors  have  their  bowrea; 

to  wit,  Uio  Ti'inplo;  and  then  we  think  of  our  lamented 
lliiililt,  who  fli'Ht  taught  us  not  to  think  white  cottages 
Imllui'  thiui  ruit,  eajicoially  among  trees,  noting  to  us  the 
lliit't'  liiirmuiiy  uf  tlie  contrast — to  which  we  con  bear  instant 
niid  (uiriuuH  trntimoiiy ;  for  passing  the  other  day  through 
tho  K'tUi  that  loitds  from  St.  James's  Purk  into  the  old 
I'uui't,  iH'twixt  Hiitherland  and  Marlborough  Houses,  we 
Iiiiu-voUihI  ut  wliiit  Bciniiod  to  our  neor-sighted  eyes  a  shower 
of  wmI  niKmi'M  ii)  «  tieo  to  the  tight  of  us,  at  the  corner; 
which  i<«>loui-s,  uimii  iuspection,  pwved  to  be  nothing  better 
Ihmi  tlitwo  of  tliu  very  iixl  bricks  that  bordered  the  windows 
of  the  Uuildiii)!  Iiohind  the  trees.  Wo  smiled  at  the  mistake ; 
liiit  it  wiut  with  |ilei)surei  for  it  reminded  us  that  even 
dcftH'td  of  vision  muy  ha\-i>  their  compensations;  and  it 
IiHiktil  like  a  itymtxil  of  the  pleasures  with  which  fancy  and 
i<i>niini<hpliu\<  uiuy  oonspiro  to  tmrich  au  observer  willin»  to 
K'  ptwiM'd, 


COLOUR. 
(Ltigh  ITunt'i  London  Journal,  August  ig,  1G35.) 
In  this  beloved,  beaubifiil,  but  too  often  not  very  brOliant 
country  of  ours,  we  are  not  fond  enough  of  colours — not 
fond  enough  of  a  beauty  of  which  Nature  herself  ia 
evidently  very  fond,  and  with  which,  like  all  the  rest  of  her 
beauties,  it  ia  the  business  of  civilized  man  to  adorn  and 
improve  his  own  well-being.  The  summer  season  is  a  good 
time  for  becoming  acquainted  with  them,  for  it  is  then  we 
see  them  best,  and  may  acquire  a  relish  for  them  against 
the  insipidity  of  winter.  We  remember  adyerinGenoa  who 
used  to  hang  out  his  silks  upon  a  high  wall  opposite  his 
shop,  where  they  shone  with  such  lustre  under  the  blue 
sky  (we  particuhirly  remember  some  yellow  ones)  that  it 
was  a  treat  to  pass  that  way.  You  hailed  them  at  a 
distance,  as  if  Nature  herself  had  been  making  some 
draperies  out  of  buttercups,  and  had  just  presented  the 
world  with  the  phenomenon.  It  is  the  blue  sky  and  clear 
air  of  their  native  land  which  have  made  the  Italian 
painters  80  famous  for  colouring ;  and  Bubens  and  Watteau, 
like  wise  men,  saw  the  good  of  transferring  the  beauty  to 
the  lees  fortunate  climate  of  Flanders.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  attracted  our  notice  in  Italy  was  a  red  cap  on 
the  head  of  a  boatman.  In  England,  where  nobody  else 
wears  such  a  cap,  we  should  have  thought  of  a  butcher;  in 
Italy  the  sky  set  it  off  to  such  advantage,  that  it  reminded 
us  of  a  scarlet  bud. 

In  this  country  the  finest  colours  in  men's  dresses  have 
at  last  almost  come  to  be  confined  to  livery  servants  and 
soldiers.  A  soldier's  wife,  or  a  market-woman,  is  the  only 
female  that  ventures  to  wear  a  scarlet  cloak ;  and  we  have 
a  favourite  epithet  of  vituperation,  "  gaudy,"  which  we 
bestow  upon  all  colours  that  do  not  suit  our  melancholy. 
Beds,  and  yellows,  and  bright  blues  are  "  gaudy ; "  we  must 
have  nothing  but  browns,  and  blacks,  and  drab-colour  or 
stone.  Earth  is  not  of  this  opinion;  nor  the  heavens 
either.  Gardens  do  not  think  so ;  nor  the  fields,  nor  the 
skies,  nor  the  mountains,  nor  dawn,  nor  sunset,  nor  light 
itself,  which  is  made  of  colours  and  holds  them  always 
ready  in  tta  crystal  quiver,  to  shoot  forth  and  divide  into 


(,/»*!.,-*..,     T-^.  »,«».■. •,.'-.:  tr.-.»w-.*   -.ii^  >«trr-,?-J.      C^i'^wn 

H//.-U,  ii'un.i.g  U^.  *■»«-«  "lirUy*  '4  tijt  kocif;  «tul  tlw 
KfA/LW-yil  "  (,i..i/^/^.  >:t,''  »j  >j*  eai-*  tit:^^*!/ ,  utile*  with 
*ri  (M/^  '>f  k-nf^/rfv,  n:A  tt.u^ki  be  ka'/wt  «11  »botit  it, 

»^/«.,«,  tU  'tl/i'i//I,   U  W.aHT. 

7rtt  li"l«  ft.jl'I,  lilut  tlrf!  nsd  |liilov>pheT,  know*  mme, 
ff<r  III*  "l>'«rt  lonpi  np,"  acd   be  kckncnrledges  a  glad 

CnUmrn  or*  t)H»  nuWm  tA  Kature.  When  they  are  ex- 
tfitdiily  Mfniliiiff,  nri'l  break  forth  into  other  beanty  besides, 
linty  urn  b<7r  biif^liii;  m  in  the  flowen.  The  **  Unghing 
AriwirrN,"  wtyit  tti<!  [>"«t ;  and  it  i«  the  bwaness  of  the  poet  to 
fwl  InitliH  lM!)"rti'l  tiie  proof  of  th«  mechuiician.  Natnre, 
Ml  nil  nvi^iibi,  liimiatily  H[ieiiking,  ia  manifestly  very  fond  of 
<'iilfiiir,  /lit  m/hi  fut»  nufle  TWthinff  milhotU  it.  Her  sides  are 
Miwj  Imr  lUiiiU  Ifnon;  her  waters  vary  with  her  skies; 
li'>r    ntilttinlM,   iniiienilN,  vegetables,  are  all  coloured.     She 

INiltilM  n  Ki'*"'t  many  of  tlicm  in  apparently  superfluous 
iiihn,  hm  If  Ui  nIiow  the  dullest  eye  how  she  loves  colour, 
'riin  jirliln  of  tlio  peacock,  or  some  stately  exhibition  of  a 
i|imlity  VKi-y  llko  i>ri<lo,  in  a  siogular  matter  of  fact, 
nvliliiiillv  cititiiiOcUm  with  it,  Youthful  beau^  in  the 
lliimnli  iii'iiiit  in  nortly  made  up  of  it.  One  of  the  three 
ui'iHil  nrlM  wlili  wiiioh  Providence  has  adorned  and  buman- 
rmnl  llin  inltiil-'pniiitlng — ia  founded  upon  the  love  and 
Ill)ltiil4(iii  of  U.  Ami  the  magnifloence  of  empire  can  find 
lliit'lilnit  luoi'n  pi-ooii>iiN,  oitlior  to  possess,  or  be  proud  of 
WiHti'liitt,  timii 

VlcTj  iii<nIk,  MpphirM,  amethysts, 
jAnlntliK,  liarti  topni,  ^'■''■-K''^  ememlda, 
]lmiil(<»iii<  nitiltw,  niHtrkliiig  iliamonils, 
Ami  wl.l-HTiiP.v.llv  atones  ot  so  K««tprioo 
Ai  i>iii>  o(  tlii'iu.  iiull(Ton<ntl<r  rated, 
Mny  itprvp  In  |wrll  «t  onlniiiity 
To  nutnink  yrmt  king*  from  oaplivitj. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS. 
(7^  Nne  XonlJdy  Magazine,  Angnst  1836.) 
This  sudden  exhibition  of  life,  in 
nnoccustomed,  reminds  us  of  the  n 
ing  vitality  of  all  things.  Those  animals  look  as  fresh,  and 
strong,  and  beautiful,  as  if  they  were  bom  in  a  new  begin- 
ning of  the  world.  The  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  nursery- 
gardens  exhibit  the  same  untiring  renewal  of  life.  The 
sunbeam,  in  the  thick  of  St.  Giles's,  comes  as  straight  and 
young  as  ever  from  the  godlike  orb  that  looks  at  us  from  a 
distance  of  miUions  of  miles,  out  of  the  depths  of  millions  of 
Bges. 

TEE  TIOER. 

This  bounding  creature  in  its  cage  is  not  a  common  sight ; 
80  it  comes  freshly  and  wonderfully  upon  us.  What  brilliancy 
in  its  eyes  1  What  impetuous  vigour  in  its  leap  1  What 
fearlessness  of  knocks  and  blows  !  And  how  pleasant  to 
think  it  is  on  the  other  »de  of  its  bars  !  What  a  sensation 
would  ensue,  if  that  pretty-coated  creature,  which  eats  a 
cake  so  good-naturedly,  were  suddenly  out  of  its  cage,  and 
the  cry  were  heard — "A  tiger  loose  1" — "A  panther!" — 
"  A  lion  !  "  What  a  rush  and  screaming  of  all  the  ladies  to 
the  gates  I — and  of  gentlemen  too  I  How  the  human  voices, 
and  those  of  the  parrakeets,  would  go  shrieking  to  heaven 
together !  Fancy  the  bear  suddenly  jumping  off  his  pole 
upon  the  coke-shop  I  A  tiger  let  loose  at  daytime  would  not 
be  so  bad  as  at  night.  Perhaps  he  would  be  most  frightened 
himself.  There  was  an  account  of  one  that  got  loose  in 
Piccadilly,  and  slunk  down  into  a  cellar,  where  he  was 
quietly  taken  ;  but  at  night,  just  before  feeding,  it  might  not 
be  BO  pleaNAnt.  Newspapers  tell  us  of  a  lion  which  got  out 
of  one  of  the  travelling  caravans  in  the  country,  and  after 
lurking  about  the  hedges,  tore  a  labourer  that  he  met,  in 
full  daylight.  Nervous  people  in  imaginative  states  of  the 
biliary  vessels — timid  gentlemen  taking  easy  rides — old 
ladies  too  comfortable  in  their  homes  and  armchairs — must 
sometimes  feel  misgivings  while  making  their  circuit  of  the 
Regent's  I^k,  after  reading  news  of  this  description. 
Fancy  yourself  coming   home  from   the  play  or    opera, 
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hnmniing  "Deh  rieni,  non  tanlar,"  or,  *'Meet  me  by 
mcnnligUt  alone ; "  and,  as  you  are  tumiiig  a  comer  in 
Wimpole  Street,  meeting a  tiger  ! 

What  should  you  «ajf  t  You  would  find  yourself  pouriDg 
forth  a  pretty  Bet  of  ILabelaesque  exclamations : — 

"  Eh— Oh— 0  Lord  1— Hollo !  —  Help  !— Help!—  Mur- 
der !— Tigers !— TJ-u-u-u-u-u  !— J/y  God  I— Policeman/" 
Enter  Policeman. 

Policeman,—"  Good  God  t — A  gentleman  with  a  tiger  I " 
{^ExU  Folicemao. 


It  is  curious  to  find  oneself  (literally)  hand  and  glove 
with  a  bear;  giving  him  buns,  and  watching  bis  face,  like  a 
schoolboy's,  to  see  how  he  likes  them.  A  reflection  rises — 
"  if  it  were  not  for  those  bars,  perhaps  be  would  be  eating 
me."  Yet  how  mild  they  and  his  food  render  him.  We 
scrutinize  his  countenance  and  manners  at  leisure,  Hud  are 
amused  with  his  apparently  indolent  yet  active  lumpish- 
nees,  his  heavy  kind  of  intelligence,  his  almost  hand-like  use 
of  his  long,  awkward-looking  toes,  and  the  fur  which  he 
wears  clumsily  about  him  like  a  watchman's  great-coat.  The 
white  bear  in  these  Gardens  has  a  horrible  mixed  look  of 
innocence  and  cruelty.  From  that  smooth,  unimpressible 
aspect  there  is  no  appeal.  He  has  no  ill-will  to  you ;  only 
he  is  fond  of  your  flesh,  and  would  eat  you  up  as  meeldy  as 
you  would  sup  milk,  or  swallow  a  custard.  Imagine  his 
arms  around  you,  and  your  fate  depending  upon  what  yon 
could  say  to  him.  You  feel  that  you  might  as  well  talk  to 
a  devouring  statue,  or  to  the  sign  of  the  Bear  in  Piccadilly, 
or  to  a  guillotine,  or  to  the  cloak  of  Neasus,  or  to  your  own 
greaf^Kwat  (to  ask  it  to  be  not  so  heavy),  or  to  the  smooth- 
faced wife  of  aa  ogre,  hungry  and  deaf,  and  one  that  did  not 
understand  your  language. 


Another  curious  sensation  arises  from  being  so  tmnquil 
yourself,  and  slow  in  your  movementa,  while  you  are  close 
to  creattires  so  full  of  emotion  and  action.  And  you  know 
not  whether  to  be  more  pleased  or  disappointed  at  seeing 
some  of  them  look  so  harmless,  and  others  ao  small.    On 
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cnUing  your  recollections  together,  you  mny  know,  as  matters 
of  fact,  that  lynxes  and  wolves  are  no  bigger;  but  you  have 
willingly  tnadu  them  otherwise,  as  they  appear  to  you  im  the 
booki<  of  your  childhood ;  and  it  eeems  an  anti-climax  to  find 
a  wolf  no  bigger  than  a  dog,  and  a  lynx  than  a  large  cat. 
The  lynx  in  these  Gardens  is  a  beautiful,  bonnding  creature. 
You  know  him  at  once  by  his  ears,  if  not  by  his  eyes ;  yet 
he  does  not  strike  you  like  tbe  lynx  you  have  read  of.  You 
are  obliged  to  animate  your  respect  for  him,  by  cotuidering 
him  under  the  title  of  "  cat-o'- mountain." 

THE  ELEPBAIFT. 

The  more  one  considers  an  elephant,  the  more  he  makea 
good  his  claim  to  bo  considered  the  Doctor  Johnson  of  tbe 
bruto  creation.  He  is  huge,  potent,  sapient,  susceptible  of 
tender  impression ;  is  a  good  follow  :  likes  as  mucb  water  aa 
the  other  did  tea ;  gets  on  at  a  great  uncouth  rato  when  he 
walks ;  and  though  perhaps  less  irritable  and  melancholy, 
can  take  a  witty  revenge ;  as  witness  the  famous  etory  of  the 
tailor  that  pricked  him,  and  whom  he  drenched  with  ditcb- 
water.  If  he  were  suddenly  gifted  with  speech,  and  we 
asked  him  whether  he  liked  his  imprisonment,  the  first 
words  he  would  utter  would  unquestionably  be — "Why, 
no,  sir."  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  when  going  to  dinner, 
that  he  would  echo  the  bland  sentiment  of  our  illustrious 
countryman  on  a  like  occasion,  "  Sir,  I  like  to  dine."  If 
asked  his  opinion  of  his  keeper,  he  would  say,  "Why,  eir, 
Hipkins  is,  upon  the  whole,  '  a  good  fellow ' — like  myself 
{smiling) — hut  not  quito  BO  considerate ;  he  knows  I  love 
him,  and  presumes  a  little  too  mucb  upon  my  forbearance. 
He  teases  me  for  the  amusement  of  tbe  by-standers.  Sir, 
Hipkins  takes  the  display  of  allowance  for  the  merit  of 
ascendency." 

This  is  what  the  elephant  manifestly  thought  on  the 
present  occasion ;  for  the  keeper  set  a  little  dog  at  him, 
less  to  the  amusement  of  the  by-standers  than  he  fancied  ; 
and  the  noble  beast,  after  butting  the  cur  out  of  tbe  way, 
and  taking  care  to  spare  him  as  he  advanced  (for  one  tread 
of  his  foot  would  have  smashed  the  little  pertinacious  wretch 
OS  fiat  as  a  pancake),  suddenly  made  a  stop,  and,  in  rebuke 
of  both  of  them,  uttered  a  high  indignant  scream,  much 
resembling  a  score  of  cracked  trumpets. 
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Entor  the  three  Ifulylike  and  most  curious  giraffes,  probably 
called  forth  by  the  noise ;  which  they  took,  however,  with 
gtf&t  calmness.  On  inspection,  their  faces  express  insipidity 
and  indifference  more  than  anything  else;  but  they  are 
interesting  from  their  novelty,  and  from  a  eingulor  look  of 
cleanlinees,  delicacy,  and  refinement,  mixed  with  a  certain 
gawAerie,  arising  from  their  long,  poking  necks,  and  the 
disparity  of  length  between  their  foraand  hind  legs.  They 
look  like  young  ladies  of  animals,  naturally  not  ungracefal, 
but  with  bad  habits.  Their  necks  are  not  on  a  line  with 
their  fore  legs,  ferpendicular  and  held  up  ;  nor  yet  arched 
like  boTsea'  necks ;  but  make  a  feeble -looking  obtuse  angle, 
completely  answering  to  the  word  "poking."  The  legs 
corns  up  so  close  to  the  necks,  that  in  front  they  appear  to 
have  no  bodies  ;  the  back  slopes  like  a  hill,  producing  the 
singular  disparity  between  the  legs ;  and  the  whole  animal, 
being  slender,  light-(x>laured,  and  very  gentle,  gives  you  an 
idea  of  delicacy  amounting  to  the  fragile.  The  legs  look  as 
if  a  stick  would  break  them  in  two,  like  glass.  Add  to  this, 
a  slow  and  uncouth  lifting  of  the  legs,  as  they  walk,  as  if 
stepping  over  gutters ;  and  the  effect  is  just  as  has  been 
described — the  strangest  mixture  in  the  world  of  elegance 
and  uncouthness. 

THE  SROirEDART. 

The  dromedary  looked  very  uncomfortable.  His  coat  was 
half  gone,  as  if  from  disease ;  and  he  appeared  to  sit 
down  on  the  earth  for  the  purpose  of  screening  aa  much 
of  his  barrenness  as  he  could,  and  of  getting  warmth.  But 
there  was  that  invincible  look  of  patience  in  the  face, 
which  is  so  affecting,  and  which  creates  so  much  respect  in 
whatever  face  it  be  found. 

THE  UONKET. 

But  the  monkeys — what  a  curious  interest  tkei/  create — 
half  amusing,  half  painful !  the  reflection  forced  upon  one's 
vanity  ia  inevitable — "  they  ai-e  very  like  men."  The 
way  in  which  they  receive  a  nut  in  their  hands,  compose 
themselves  with  a  sort  of  bustling  nonchalanct  to  crack 
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it,  and  then  look  about  for  more  with  that  little,  withered, 
winkiD^,  half-human  face,  is  startling.  The  hand  in  par- 
ticular mortifies  one,  it  looks  so  very  unbrute-Uke,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  is  so  small,  so  skinny,  bo  like  something 
elvish  and  unnatural.  Ko  wonder  it  has  been  thought  in 
some  countries  that  monkeys  could  speak,  but  avoided  it  for 
fear  of  being  set  to  work.  In  their  roomy  cages  here  they 
look  like  a  set  of  half-humaji  pigmy  schoolboyB  withered 
into  carioaturea  of  a  certain  class  of  labourers,  but  having 
neither  work  nor  want — nothing  to  do  but  to  leap  out,  or 
sit  still,  or  play  with  or  plague  one  another. 

THE  PARROT. 

Fit  neighbours  for  the  monkeys  are  the  parrakeeta— 
themselves,  in  some  respects,  a  kind  of  monkey-bird — with 
claws  which  they  use  like  hands,  a  faculty  of  imitation  in 
voice,  and  something  in  the  voice  so  like  speech  and 
articulation  that  one  almost  fancies  the  guttural  murmuring 
about  to  break  out  into  words  and  lay  aometking.  But  what 
colours  I — what  blaaee  of  red  and  gold,  of  green,  blue,  and  all 
sorts  of  the  purest  splendours  I  In  nothing  does  Nature 
seem  to  take  more  delight  than  in  colours;  and  perhaps  (to 
guess  reverently,  not  profanely)  these  gorgeous  hues  are 
intended  for  the  pleasure  of  some  unknown  class  of  spiri- 
tual eyes,  upon  which  no  kind  of  beauty  is  lost,  as  it  is 
too  often  upon  man's  It  is  impossible  to  picture  to  one~ 
self  the  countless  beauties  of  Nature,  the  myriads  of  paintings, 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  with  which  earth,  air,  and 
seas  are  thronged,  and  fancy  tbem  all  made  for  no  eyes  bat 
man's.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  suppose  that  other  animals 
have  eyes,  and  yet  look  upon  these  riches  of  the  eyesight 
with  no  feeling  of  admimtion  aoalogous  to  our  own.  The 
peacock's  expansion  of  his  plumage,  and  the  apparent  pride 
he  takes  in  it,  force  us  to  believe  otherwise  in  his  particular 
case ;  and  yet,  with  our  tendency  to  put  the  worst  or  least 
handsome  construction  on  what  our  inferior  fellow-creaturea 
do,  we  attribute  to  pride,  jealousy,  and  other  degrading 
passions,  what  may  really  be  attributable  to  something 
better;  nor  may  it  h^ pride  in  the  peacock,  which  induces 
him  to  display  his  beauty,  but  some  handsomer  joy  in  the 
beauty  itself. 
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THE  EAQLE. 


And  the  poor  eagles  and  vultures !  The  very  instinct  of 
this  epithet  shows  what  an  unnatural  state  they  must  hare 
been  brought  to.  Think  of  eagles  being  commiserated,  and 
called  "poorl"  It  is  monstrous  to  see  any  creature  in  a  cage, 
far  more  any  winged  creature,  and  most  of  all  such  as  are 
accustomed  to  soar  through  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  have 
the  world  under  their  eye.  Look  at  the  eycit  of  these  birds 
here,  these  eagles  and  vultures  I  How  stiungely  cloudei) 
novj  Beems  that  grand  and  stormy  depression  of  the  eyelid, 
drawn  with  that  sidelong  air  of  tightness,  fierceness,  and 
threat,  as  if  by  the  brush  of  some  mighty  painter.  That  is 
an  eyefor  the  cloudsandt)ieEub]ect-earth,not  for  a  miserable 
hencoop.  And  see,  poor  flagging  wretches  I  how  they  stand 
on  their  porches,  each  at  a  little  distance  from  one  another,  in 
poor  stationary  exhibition,  eagles  all  of  a  row  ! — quiet,  im- 
paired, scrubby;  almost  motionless !  Are  these  the  sovereign 
creatures  described  by  the  Buffons  and  Mudies,  by  the 
WUsona  of  ornithology  and  poetry,  by  Rpenset,  by  Homerl 
Is  this  the  eagle  of  Pindar,  heaving  his  moist  back  in  sleep 
upon  the  sceptre  of  Jove,  under  the  influence  of  the  music 
of  the  godsl     Is  this  the  bird  of  the  English  poet — 


LADY  MART  WORTLEY  MONTAGU. 

{The  Weilmiailer  Iteiiiem,  April  1837.) 

To  have  a  new  edition  of  "  Lady  Mary,"  with  new  particulars 
of  her  life,  new  letters,  and  a  new  portrait,  is  like  seeing 
her  come  back  again  in  proprid  persond,  together  with  the 
circles  in  which  she  flourished.  We  perceive  a  rustling  of 
hoop  petticoats  about  us,  a  fluttering  of  fans,  an  obeisance 
of  perukes.  We  behold  her  in  the  bloom  of  her  ascend- 
ency, the  most  prominent  object  in  a  party  of  wits  and 
beauties,  talking  perhaps  with  Prior  or  with  Congreve,  and 
putting  him  to  all  his  resources  of  repartee.  The  conversa- 
tion would  be  thought  a  little  "  bold  "  for  thes^  times.    Miss 
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Howe  and  Miss  Bieknell,  nevettlieleaa,  are  laughing  out- 
right; my  Lady  Winchelsea  is  amiling,  and  so  is  Mrs. 
Howard,  for  all  her  staid  eyes.  Steele,  pretending  not  to 
Bee  Addison,  is  about  to  say  something  which  shall  turn  the 
equivoque  into  an  elegance,  comfortable  to  aU  parties  j 
Addison  is  pretending  nob  to  hear ;  and  Pope,  with  hia  lean 
earnest  face  and  fine  eyes,  ia  standing  behind  her  ladyship's 
chair,  too  happy  to  be  able  to  screen  his  person  and  to  have 
the  advantage  of  her  in  point  of  height;  while  he  is  medi- 
tating to  whisper  a  sentence  iu  her  ear,  fervid  with  passion 
she  laughs  at. 

Alas  I  that  neither  he  nor  she  should  become  the  happier 
for  all  this  drawing-room  delight;  that  she,  by  her  sarcaam 
and  self-committals,  or  whatever  it  was,  should  be  driven 
into  a  long  exile ;  and  that  he,  from  the  most  loving  of  her 
flatterers,  should  become  the  bitterest  of  her  denouncers, 
and  render  his  hatred  as  well  as  love  immortal !  And  yet 
why  lament  1  All  who  have  any  solid  pretensions  make 
out  their  case  somehow,  both  of  repute  and  consolation. 
The  little,  crooked,  despised  person  became  the  "  prince  of 
the  poetfi  of  hb  time,"  acknowledged  by  all,  and  nursed  by 
many  alTections  instead  of  one ;  and  the  over-flattered  and 
presumptuous  fine  lady — the  Duke's  daughter,  wit,  and 
beauty — forced  upon  solitude  and  self-re  flection,  found  less 
uneasy  resources  in  books  and  gardens,  and  the  love  of  a 
daughter  of  her  own ;  besides  knowing  that  she  should 
leave  writings  behind  her  admired  by  all  the  world,  and  the 
reputation  of  a  benefactress  of  her  species. 

Pope,  who  seems  to  have  made  her  acquaintance  not  long 
before  she  left  England,  was  dazzled  by  the  combination  of 
rank,  beauty,  and  accomplishments  into  an  overwhelming 
passion.  He  became  an  ardent  correspondent;  and  the 
moment  she  returned,  prevailed  on  her  to  come  and  live 
near  him  at  Twickenham.  Both  he  and  she  were  then  at 
the  zenith  of  their  reputation ;  and  here  commences  the 
sad  question,  what  it  was  that  brought  so  much  love  to  so 
much  hate — tanlat  animU  ealeilibus  irag.  To  attribute  it 
to  Pope's  jealousy  of  her  wit,  and  to  certain  imbroglios 
about  the  proprietorship  and  pul)li('ation  of  her  "  Town 
Eclogues,"  was  very  idle.  Pope  could  no  more  be  jealous  of 
her  wit  than  the  sun  of  the  moon ;  or,  to  make  a  less  grand 
simile,  than  the  bee  in  its  garden  of  the  butterfly  taking  a 
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few  sips.  "  Her  own  statement"  (and  a  very  tremendoas 
Btatement  it  was,  for  all  ite  levity)  "  was  this :  tliat  at  aome 
ill-chosea  time,  when  she  least  expected  what  romances  call 
a  dedaralion,  he  made  Buch  passionate  love  to  her  as,  in 
spite  of  her  utmost  endeavoura  to  be  angry  and  look  grave, 
provoked  an  immediate  fit  of  laughter;  from  which  moment 
he  became  her  implacable  enemy." 

A  pause  comes  upon  the  spirit  and  the  tongue  at  hearing 
each  an  explanation  as  this ;  a  pause  in  which  no  one  of  any 
imagination  can  help  having  a  deep  sense  of  the  blackness  of 
the  mortification  with  which  the  poor  misshaped,  applauded 
poet  must  have  felt  his  lustre  smitten,  and  his  future  recol- 
lections degraded.  To  say  that  he  had  any  right  to  make 
love  to  her  is  one  thing ;  yet  to  believe  that  her  manners, 
and  cast  of  character,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  times, 
and  of  the  circles  in  which  she  moved,  had  given  no  license, 
no  encouragement,  no  pardoning  hope  to  the  presumption, 
is  impossible;  and  to  trample  in  this  way  upon  the  whole 
miserable  body  of  his  vanity  and  humility,  upon  all  which 
the  consciousness  of  acceptability  and  gloiy  among  his  fellow- 
creatures  had  given  to  sustain  himself,  and  all  which  in  so 
poor,  and  fragile,  and  dwarfed,  and  degrading  a  shape, 
required  so  much  to  be  so  sustained ;  assuredly  it  was  in- 
excusable— it  was  inhuman.  At  all  events,  it  would  have 
been  inexcusable  had  anything  in  poor  human  nature  been 
inexcusable ;  and  had  a  thousand  things  not  encouraged  the 
fiattered  beauty  to  resent  a  hope  so  presumptuous  from  one 
unlike  herself.  But  if  she  was  astonished,  as  she  professed 
to  be,  at  his  thus  trespassing  beyond  barriers  which  she  had 
continually  suffered  to  be  approached,  she  might  have  been 
more  humane  in  her  astonishment.  A  little  pity  might,  at 
least,  have  divided  the  moment  with  contempt.  It  waa  not 
necessary  to  be  quite  so  cruel  with  one  so  insignificant.  She 
had  address :  could  she  not  have  had  recourse  to  a  little  of 
it,  under  circumstances  which  would  have  done  it  such 
special  honour  1  She  had  every  advantage  on  her  side: 
could  not  even  this  induce  her  to  put  a  little  more  heart  and 
consideration  into  her  repulse  1  Oh,  Lady  Mary !  A  Duke's 
daughter  wert  thou,  and  a  beauty,  and  a  wit,  and  a  very 
triumphant  and  flattered  personage,  and  covered  with  gloiy 
as  with  lute-string  and  diamouds;  and  yet  false  measure 
didst  thou  take  of  thy  superiority,  and  didst  not  see  how 


small  thou  becamest  in  the  comparison  when  thou  didst 
thus,  with  laughing  cheeks,  trample  under  foot  the  poor 
Uttle  imirtortal ! 


BOOKSTALLS. 
{The  Monthly  Bepotitcry,  September  1837.) 
Qkeat  and  hberal  is  the  magic  of  the  bookstalls;  truly 
deserved  is  the  title  of  cheap  shops.  Your  second-hand 
bookseller  is  second  to  none  in  the  worth  of  the  treasure 
which  he  dispenses;  far  superior  to  most;  and  infinitely 
superior  in  the  modest  profits  he  is  content  with.  So 
much  80,  that  one  really  feels  ashamed  sometimes  to  pay 
him  such  nothings  for  his  goods.  In  some  instances  (for  it 
is  not  the  case  with  every  one)  he  condescends  even  to 
expect  to  be  "beaten  down"  in  the  price  he  charges,  petty 
aa  it  is;  and  accordingly  he  is  good  enough  to  ask  more 
than  he  will  take,  as  though  he  did  nothing  but  refine  upon 
the  pleasures  of  the  purchaser.  Not  content  with  valuing 
knowledge  and  delight  at  a  comparative  nothing,  he  takes 
ingenious  steps  to  make  even  that  nothing  less;  and  under 
the  guise  of  a  petty  struggle  to  the  contrary  (as  if  to  give 
you  an  agreeable  sense  of  your  energies)  seems  dissatisfied 
unless  he  can  send  you  away  thrice  blessed — blessed  with 
the  book,  blessed  witJi  the  cheapness  of  it,  and  blessed  with 
the  advantage  you  have  had  over  him  in  making  the  cheap- 
ness cheaper.  Truly,  we  fear  that  out  of  a  false  shame  we 
have  too  often  defrauded  our  second-hand  friend  of  the 
generous  self-denial  he  is  thus  prepared  to  exercise  in  our 
favour ;  and  by  giving  him  the  price  set  down  in  hia  cata- 
logue, left  him  with  impressions  to  our  disadvantage. 

And  yet  who  can  see  treasures  of  wisdom  and  beauty 
going  for  a  price  which  seems  utterly  unworthy  of  them, 
and  stand  haggling,  with  any  comfort,  fur  a  sixpence  or 
threepence  more  or  less ;  doubting  whether  the  merits  of 
Shokspeare  or  Spenser  can  bear  the  weight  of  another 
fourpenny-piece ;  or  whether  the  volume  that  Alexander 
the  Great  put  into  a  precious  casket,  has  a  right  to  be  esti- 
mated at  the  value  of  a  box  of  wafers  1 

To  be  serious — they  who  can  atford  to  give  a  second-hand 
book^ller  what  he  a^cs  in  his  catalogue,  may  in  general  do 
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it  with  good  reason,  as  well  as  a  safe  conscience.  He  is  one 
of  an  anxione  and  industrious  class  of  men  compelled  to 
begin  the  world  with  laying  out  ready  money  and  living 
very  closely:  and  if  he  prospers,  the  commoditiee  and 
people  he  is  converaant  with  encourage  the  good  impres- 
sions with  which  he  set  out,  and  generally  end  in  procaring 
him  a  reputation  for  liberality  as  well  aa  Eicateness. 


MAKEIAGE8  FROM  THE  STAGE. 
(7^  MoniM]/  Bepoiitory,  September  1837.) 
In  reading  accounts  of  actors  and  actresses,  we  naturally 
incline  more  to  the  comic  or  familiar  individuals  among 
them  than  to  the  tragic ;  and  more  to  the  women  than  tho 
men.  We  like  to  hear  the  name  of  Betterton  ;  but  Cibber, 
somehow,  b  the  more  welcome.  We  care  little  for  Quin 
the  tragedian;  but  Quin  the  good  fellow,  the  boon  com- 
panion, the  deliverer  of  Thomson  from  the  spunging-house, 
is  dear  to  us.  Even  Garrick's  name  is  injured  by  the  foot- 
ing he  obtained  in  high  life.  We  are  not  sure  whether  he 
was  not  too  prosperous  to  be  happy ;  too  much  compelled  to 
bow,  and  deteriorate  himself,  into  the  airs  of  a  common 
gentleman.  On  the  other  hand,  though  Foote  was  a  man 
of  birth,  we  have  no  misgivings  about  Foote  (except  on  the 
moral  score).  He  always  seems  "taking  off"  somebody,  or 
cracking  jokes.  Bannister,  Dodd,  Faraone,  are  hearty 
names;  and  as  to  women — Mrs.  Siddons,  it  ia  true,  "  queens 
it"  apart;  but,  somehow,  we  are  inclined  to  let  her,  and 
leave  her.  On  the  other  hand,  who  ever  tires  of  the  names 
of  Oldfleld,  and  Bracegirdle,  and  WoffingtonI  All  the 
flutters  of  the  fans  of  two  centuries,  and  all  the  solid  merits 
of  bodices  and  petticoats,  come  down  to  us  in  their  names ; 
chequering  Oovent  Garden  like  cliintz,  and  bringing  along 
with  them  the  periwigged  and  scented  glories  of  the  Con- 
greves  and  Steeles.  Who  would  not  willingly  hear  more  of 
"  Mistress  Knipp,"  whom  the  snug  and  didactic  Pepys 
detained  with  him  a  whole  night  on  purpose  to  teach  her 
his  Bong  of  "  Bottuty,  retire"!  Mrs.  Jcn^n's  laugh  beat 
pven  the  petit  rif/ol&lre  (the  little  giddy  laugh)  of  ]tladame  ^ 
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d'Albret,  which  Maxot  eaye  was  enough  to  raise  a  man  from 
the  dead.  At  least  we  are  not  sure  that  there  was  a  heart 
in  the  giddiness  of  the  one,  but  who  doubts  it  that  ever 
heard  the  other!  And  poor  Nell  Gwynn,  "bred  up  to 
serve  strong  waters  to  the  gentlemen  "  (as  she  humbly  said 
of  her  tavern  life),  what  a  comer  has  not  virtue  in  it« 
heart  to  store  her  memory  in,  for  the  vindication  of  natural 
goodness,  and  the  rebuke  of  the  uncharitable  1  She  was 
the  only  one  of  Charles's  miatresses  whose  claim  of  fidelity 
t«wardB  him  one  can  have  any  faith  in.  We  saw  not  long 
ago,  in  some  book,  a  charge  made  against  that  prince,  of 
uttering,  as  the  last  sentence  on  his  deathbed,  the  words 
"  Don't  let  poor  Nelly  starve."  They  were  adduced  as  a 
triumphant  proof  of  his  irreligion  and  profligacy,  and  of  his 
being  wicked  to  the  last.  Why,  they  were  the  moat 
Christian  words  he  is  ever  known  to  have  spoken.  They 
showed,  that  with  all  the  selfishness  induced  by  his  evil 
breeding,  he  could  muster  up  heart  enough  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  and  at  what  might  oe  thought  the  most  feat^ul  of 
hazards,  to  think  of  a  fellow -creature  with  sympathy,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  humblest  of  his  circle.  But  he  recognized 
in  her  a  loviog  nature — the  only  one,  most  likely,  he  had 
ever  met  with. 

It  b  a  curious  set-off  against  the  supposed  inferiority  of 
the  St.  Albans'  descent  from  Charles  the  Second,  to  those 
of  the  Richmouds  and  others,  that  the  chances  of  Nelly's 
constancy  are  greater  than  can  be  reckoned  upon  with  the 
finer  ladies,  who  fancied  themselves  qualified  to  despise  her. 
She  thought  80  herself  ;  and  so  will  every  one  who  knows 
their  histories.  The  Lennoxes  and  I'itEroys  (and  Beauclcrcs 
too)  have  since  got  plenty  of  royal  blood  in  their  veins 
through  other  channels,  as  far  as  any  such  channels  can  be 
depended  on :  and,  indeed,  the  swarthy  complexion  of 
Charles  (derived  from  the  Sledici  family)  is  still  pointed  at 
as  distinguishing  his  descendants  in  more  than  one  branch, 
though  we  believe  the  Beauclercs  have  it  most  visibly, 
Charles  Fox  had  it  through  his  mother  (a  Lennox) ;  but 
Topham  Beauclerc,  Dr.  Johnson's  friend,  resembled  his  law- 
less ancestors,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  in  features  and  shape, 
as  well  as  hue  (to  say  nothing  of  morals)  ;  and  happeoing 
to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  late  Duke  of  St. 
Albans  at  the  time  of  his  mania^e,  the  villag^e  barber,  who 
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had  been  Bent  for  to  shave  bim,  told  us  tbat  tbe  ducal  feet, 
which  he  had  chanced  to  see  in  dippers,  were  as  dark- 
fikinned  as  the  face.  We  must  be  excused  for  relating  thia 
circumstance,  in  consideration  of  our  zeal  forthe  better  part 
of  poor  Nelly's  fame. 

There  was  a  singular  retroapective  fitness  in  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  with  Harriet  Mellon.  Even  the 
aristocracy  must  have  beheld  it  with  something  of  a  satur- 
nine amusement.  The  public  unequivocally  enjoyed  it. 
Moralists  were  perplexed ;  especially  those  of  the  two 
extremes — the  "  outrageously  virtuous,"  who  gladly  thought 
the  worst  of  it,  and  the  most  liberal  speculators  upon  tbe 
ordinations  of  Providence ;  who  (though  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion for  the  best)  are  struck  with  wonder  to  see  one 
system  of  morals  proclaimed  from  the  high  places,  and 
another  acted  upon,  and  associated  with  flourishing  perpe- 
tuities. Charles  the  Second,  who  was  the  most  undisguised 
libertine  that  ever  sat  on  the  British  throne,  has  left 
hundreds  of  illegitimate  descendants  (thousands  rather),  the 
chiefs  of  whose  families  are  stUl  flourishing  in  the  highest 
rank,  and  carrying  forward  tbe  united  dignities  of  a  zeal 
for  Church  and  State,  and  an  unlawful  origin.  The  spec- 
tacle, it  must  be  owned,  is  puzzling.  But  seen  with  an  eye 
of  charity  (the  only  final  reconciler),  there  is  "  a  preferment 
in  it,"  better  than  what  it  is  supposed  to  include,  but  which 
it  will  be  easier  to  investigate  some  hundreds  of  years  hence, 
when  loyalty  and  piety  shall  have  ceased  to  be  embarrassed 
with  stumbling-blocks,  which  they  atonce  bow  down  to  and 
are  bound  to  be  shocked  at. 

In  speaking  as  we  do,  however,  of  the  Duke's  marriage, 
we  do  not  at  all  assume  that  Harriet  Mellon  and  Nell 
Giwynn  had  led  tbe  same  kind  of  life.  This,  we  are  aware, 
is  the  general  assumption,  or  something  like  it;  but  the 
Ducheaa  was  introduced  at  the  late  Court,  where,  in  spite  of 
certain  retrospective  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the 
demands  on  conventional  propriety  were  understood  to  be 
in  no  lax  keeping  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Queen- 
dowager  :  and  Mr.  Coutts  was  very  old  when  be  died — 
upwards  of  ninety,  we  believe,  and  had  not  been  married 
many  years.  It  has  been  hinted  that  the  Duchess,  when 
young,  was  fond  of  money,  and  tbut  when  she  was  an 
actress  at  seaports,  she  did  not  scruple   to  bustle  about 
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among  the  officera,  in  behalf  of  the  tickets  for  her  benefit* 
nights.  But  she  had  been  left  with  a  mother  to  sapport ; 
and  even  if  she  had  gone  somewhat  far  for  that  purpose,  no 
respecter  of  the  filial  virtues  would  be  quick  to  condemn 
her.  The  consideration  of  a  mother  to  support  is  itself  a 
delicacy,  which  may  reasonably  set  aside  fifty  others.  Per- 
bape  this  was  one  of  the  veiy  things  that  the  old  banker 
liked  her  for.  He  may  have  been  so  disgusted  with  the 
doubtful  virtues  and  real  shabbinens  of  many  rich  people, 
that  the  sight  of  one  hearty  nature  might  have  been  a  price- 
less refreshment  to  him ;  and  when  be  foand  it  combined 
with  a  face  to  match,  and  a  pleasant  conveniation,  he  might, 
for  aught  we  know,  have  resized  for  the  first  time  a  dream 
of  his  youth.  The  will  of  the  Duchess  seems  to  show  that 
be  was  in  one  striking  respect  worthy  of  her  regard,  and 
she  of  his;  for  she  has  left  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  his 
favourite  relation,  and  in  bo  doing,  most  likely  acted  up  to  a 
principle  which  he  had  justly  reckoned  upon.  It  is  true, 
she  has  thus  given  riches  to  one  that  does  not  seem  to  have 
needed  them,  and  who  will  probably  be  not  a  whit  the 
happier  for  the  superabundance ;  but  such  considerations 
are  not  to  be  expected  of  people  who  live  in  what  is  called 
the  world.  The  Duke,  at  the  same  time,  has  not  been 
foi^tten,  nor  poorly  treated  :  the  remains  of  the  Duchess 
have  been  gathered  into  the  family  vault;  and  she  has  left 
the  reputation  of  a  woman  not  contemptuous  of  her  origin, 
nay,  desirous  to  encourage  her  former  profession,  and 
charitable  to  the  poor.  We  thus  infer  that  her  conduct 
was  held  reasonable  and  honourable  by  all  parties. 

The  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  had  a  more  refined  look  in 
her  younger  days,  at  least  in  her  favourite  characters,  than 
was  observable  in  her  countenance  latterly.  There  was 
never  any  genius  in  her  acting,  nor  much  sustainment  of 
character  in  any  respect.  She  seemed  never  to  have  taken 
to  the  boards  with  thorough  goodwill.  Yet  there  was 
archness  and  agreeablenesa — a  good  deal  that  looked  as  if  it 
could  be  pleasant  off  the  stage.  She  had  black  hair,  fine 
eyes,  a  good-humoured  mouth,  and  an  expression  upon  the 
whole  of  sensual  but  not  unomiable  intelUgence.  This  she 
retained  in  after-life,  together  with  the  fine  eyes  and  the 
look  of  good-humour;  but  the  unlimited  power  of  self- 
indulgence  had  not  helped  to  refine  it.    This,  however,  was 
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a  deterioration  which  many  e,  high-bom  Duchess  haa  shared 
with  her.  We  used  to  seo  her  buying  flowers  at  the 
nursery-grounds,  and  riding  out  in  her  chaise  and  four,  or 
barouche,  oft«n  with  the  Dulte.  Shortly  before  her  death, 
we  repeatedly  met  her  by  herself,  but  alwaya  in  the  chaise 
and  four,  with  postillions  in  the  ducal  livery.  She  seemed 
to  say,  but  more  innocently  than  the  personage  in  the  play, 
"I  am  Uuchesa  of  Malfy  etill."  We  used  to  think  that 
with  this  fondness  for  air  and  exercise,  and  her  natural 
good-humour,  she  would  attain  to  long  life ;  but  there  was 
more  air  than  exercise,  and  more  luxury  than  either;  and 
poor  Duchess  Harriet  was  too  rich,  and  had  too  many  good 
things,  to  continue  to  enjoy  any.  Had  she  remained 
Harriet  Mellon,  and  disposed  of  benefit -tickets  as  of  old, 
she  would  probably  have  been  alive  and  merry  atUl.  How- 
ever, she  had  a  fine  wondering  time  of  it— a  romance  of  real 
life ;  and  no  harm's  done,  not  even  to  the  peerage  I 


ON  DECEASED  STATESMEN  WHO  HAVE 

WRITTEN  VERSES. 

{The  Monlkly  Sepoiitory,  October  and  November  1S37.) 

Statesmen  are  too  often  unjustly  treated  in  men's  minda,  as 
practisera  of  mere  cunning  and  expedience,  and  lovers  of 
power.  Much  self-love  is  doubtless  among  them,  and  much 
love  of  power.  Where  is  it  not  1  But  higher  aspirations 
are  oftener  mingled  with  the  very  cunning  and  expedience 
than  the  narrow-minded  suppose.  Indeed,  the  very  position 
which  statesmen  occupy,  and  the  largeness  of  the  interests 
in  which  they  deal,  tend  to  create  such  aspirations  where 
they  do  not  very  consciously  exist;  for  a  man  cannot  ba 
habitually  interested,  even  on  his  own  account,  with  the 
concerns  of  nations  and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
without  having  his  nature  expanded.  Statesmen  learn  to 
feel  as  "  England,"  and  as  "  France,"  or  at  least  as  the 
influential  portion  of  the  country,  and  not  as  mere  heads  of 
a  party,  however  the  partisanship  may  otherwise  influence 
them,  or  be  identified  with  their  form  of  policy.  By-and-by 
we  hope  they  may  feel,  not  as  "  England    or  as  "  France," 
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but  aa  the  whole  world;  and  they  will  so,  as  the  world 
advances  in  knowledge  and  influence.  Now  poetry  ia  the 
breath  of  beauty,  flowing  around  the  epiritual  world  as  tbe 
winds  that  wake  up  the  flowers  do  about  the  material ;  and 
in  proportion  as  statesmen  have  a  regard  for  poetry,  and  for 
what  the  highest  poetry  loves,  they  "  look  abroad,"  as  Bacon 
phrases  it,  "  into  universality,"  and  the  universe  partakes  of 
the  benefit. 

It  is  a  very  curious  and  agreeable  fact,  that  scarcely  any 
name  of  eminence  can  be  mentioned  in  the  political  world, 
from  Solon  and  Lycurgus  down  to  the  present  moment,  that 
has  not,  at  one  period  of  the  man's  life  or  another,  been 
connected  with  some  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  grace  and  fancy 
in  the  shape  of  verse.  Perhaps  there  ia  not  a  single  states- 
man in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain  that  will  not  be  found 
to  have  written  something  in  verse — some  lines  to  his 
mistress,  compliment  to  his  patron,  jest  on  bis  opponent,  or 
elegy  or  epithalamium  on  a  Court  occasion.  Even  Burleigh, 
in  his  youth,  wrote  verses  in  French  and  Latin ;  Bacon 
versified  psalms ;  and  Clarendon,  when  he  was  Mr.  Hide, 
and  one  of  the  "  wits  about  town,"  wrote  complimentary 
verses  to  bis  friends  tbe  poets. 

Wyatt,  Essex,  Sackville,  Raleigh,  Falkland,  Marvell, 
Temple,  Somers,  Bolingbroke,  Fulteney,  Burke,  Fox, 
Sheridan,  Canning,  all  wrote  verses ;  many  of  them  late 
in  life.  Pope's  liord  Oxford  wrote  some,  and  very  bad 
they  were. 

Lord  Chatham  wrote  Latin  verses  at  college.  Pitt,  bis 
son,  wrote  English  ones  in  bis  youth,  and  assisted  his 
brothers  and  sisters  in  composing  a  play.  Even  that 
caricature  of  an  intriguing  and  servile  statesman,  Buhb 
Dodington,  bad  a  poetical  vein  of  tender  and  serious  grace. 

Our  first  statesman  whose  verses  are  worth  quoting,  is 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  a  diplomatist  of  exquisite  address  in  the 
service  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  He  was  rather  a  great  man 
than  a  great  poet,  and  his  most  important  pieces  in  verse 
are  imitations  from  other  languages.  But  he  was  very 
fond  of  tbe  art,  and  was  accounted  a  rival  in  his  day  <Jf 
his  illustrious  friend,  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  Tbe  following 
"  Description  of  such  a  one  as  he  would  love "  b  in  the 
highest  moral  taste,  and  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  sweet 
quiet  faces  in  tbe  Itab'an  n 
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A  face  that  sbould  content  me  wondronj  well. 

Should  not  be  fair,  but  lovely  to  behold ; 
With  gladsome  chere,  all  grief  for  to  eipell ; 

With  Bober  looks  so  would  I  that  it  should 
Speak  without  words,  such  noids  .is  none  can  tell ; 

The  treia  also  should  be  of  crisped  gold. 
With  wit,  and  these,  might  ch&nce  I  might  be  tied, 

And  knit  again  the  knot  that  chonld  not  slide. 

Our  next  poetical  statesman  is  Queen  Elizabeth's  Earl  of 
Essex ;  and  of  a  truly  poetical  nature  was  he.  He  wea  more 
of  a  lover  of  poets,  it  is  true,  than  a  poet ;  but  he  himself 
was  a.  poem  and  a  romance.  The  man  who  could  even  think 
that  he  could  wish  to  "  hold  in  his  heart  the  sorrows  of  all 
his  friends "  (for  such  is  a  beautiful  passage  in  one  of  his 
letters)  must  nave  had  a  noble  capability  in  his  nature,  that 
niakes  us  bleed  for  his  bleeding,  and  wish  that  he  had  par- 
taken less  of  the  stormier  passions.  He  died  on  the  scafibli) 
for  madly  attempting  to  dictate  to  his  Sovereign  by  force  of 
arms ;  and  Elizabeth,  as  fierce  a9  he,  and  fuUer  of  resent- 
ment, is  thought  by  some  to  have  broken  her  heait  for  the 
sentence.  Here  follow  some  most  curious  verses,  which  show 
the  simplicity  and  love  of  gentleness  in  one  of  the  comers 
of  the  man's  mind.  They  were  the  close  of  a  despatch  he 
sent  to  Elizabeth  when  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  I 
Imagine  such  a  winding  up  of  a  state  paper  now  I 

Happy  U  he  could  Bnish  forth  his  fats 
In  some  unbannted  desert  most  obscure, 

From  all  society,  from  love  and  hate. 
Of  worldly  folk ;  then  should  he  sleep  secure, 
Then  wake  again,  and  yield  Ood  ever  praise, 

Content  with  hips  and  haws  and  bramble -berry, — 
In  contemplation  passing  out  his  days. 

And  change  of  holy  thouehts  to  make  him  merry ; 
Who  when  he  dies,  Ms  tomb  may  be  a  bush 
Where  harmless  robin  dwells  with  gentle  thruf  h. 

Sackville,  Lord  Dorset  (in  the  time  of  Elizabeth),  who 
wrote  the  fine  Induction  to  the  "  MiiTor  of  Magistrates,"  as 
well  as  the  tragedy  of  "  Gorboduc,"  has  been  gathered  into 
collections  of  British  poetry.  So  ought  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
whose  poems  have  been  lately  republished.  Baleigh  was  a 
genuine  poet,  spoilt  by  what  has  spoilt  so  many  men  other- 
wise great — hia  rival  Essex  included — the  ascendency  of  his 
will.     His  will  thrust  itself  before  his  understanding — the 
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imperious  part  of  his  energy  before  the  rational  or  the 
loving ;  and  hence  the  failure,  even  in  his  worldly  views,  of 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  men.  The  best  production 
of  this  lawless  and  wilful  genius  is  the  fine  sonnet  on  the 
"  Fairy  Queen  "  of  his  friend  Spenser ;  which,  not  content 
with  admiring  as  its  greatness  d.eserved,  he  violently  places 
at  the  head  of  all  poems,  ancient  and  modern,  sweeping 
Petrarch  into  oblivion,  and  making  Homer  himself  tremble. 
It  is  one  of  tbe  noblest  sonnets  in  the  language. 

But  we  now  come  to  the  great  wit  and  partisan,  Andrew 
Marveil,  whose  honesty  baffled  the  arts  of  the  Stuarto,  and 
whose  pamphlets  and  verses  had  no  mean  hand  in  helping 
to  put  an  end  to  their  d3^asty.  Marveil  unites  wit  with 
earnestness  and  depth  of  sentiment,  beyond  any  miscel- 
laneous writer  in  the  language.  His  firm  partisanship  did 
not  hinder  him  being  of  the  party  of  all  mankind,  and  doing 
justice  to  what  was  good  in  the  most  opposite  characters.  In 
a  panegyric  on  Cromwell  he  has  taken  high  gentlemanly 
occasion  to  record  the  dignity  of  the  end  of  Charles  the 
First: 

Iheoce  the  ittjal  actor  bame 
The  trngic  scnffold  might  adorn. 

While  round  the  armdd  bands 

Did  clap  their  bloodj  hands, 
Hb  nothiog  comiQOti  did,  or  mean. 
Upon  that  memorable  scene, 

£iU  tdth  hu  laner  eye 

Thtaxe'i  edge  did  try; 
Kor  caUfAtlu  fioda  utilh  vulgar  *pi'te 
To  rindicate  Au  helpUtf  riglU, 

But  boaed  kit  comttji  head 

Doom,  at  vjxm  a  bed. 

The  emphatic  cadence  of  this  couplet, 


is  in  the  best  taste  of  his  friend  Milton. 

Sir  William  Temple  wrote  verses  with  a  spirit  beyond  the 
fashion  of  his  time.  Even  miserly  Fulteney  was  a  verse- 
man  ;  to  say  nothing  of  flighty  Hanbury  Williams  and 
crawling  Dodington. 
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BOOKBINDING  AND  "  HELIODORTTS." 

[The  Monthly  R^oiUory,  December  1837-) 

Olobt  be  to  the  memory  of  Matfaiaa  Corvinua,  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  aon  of  the  great  HuniadeG,  and 
binder  of  books  in  vellum  and  gold.  He  placed  fifty  thou- 
sand volumes,  says  Warton,  "in  a  tower  which  he  had 
erected  ia  the  metropolis  of  Buda ;  and  in  this  hbrtiry  ha 
established  thirty  amanuenses,  skilled  in  painting,  illumi- 
nating, and  writing,  who  under  the  conduct  of  Felix  Ragu- 
sinus,  a  Dalmatian,  consummately  learned  in  the  Greek, 
Chaldaic,  and  Arabic  languages,  and  an  elegant  designer  and 
painter  of  ornaments  on  vellum,  attended  inceesautly  to  the 
business  of  transcription  and  decoration." 

Methinka  we  see  this  tower— doubtless  in  a  garden — 
the  windows  overlooking  it,  together  with  the  vineyards 
which  produced  the  Tokay  that  hia  Majesty  drank  while 
reading. 

What  a  fellow  I  Think  of  being  king  of  the  realms  of 
Tokay,  and  having  a  library  of  fifty  thousand  volumes  in 
vellum  and  gold,  with  thirty  people  constantly  beneath  you, 
copying,  painting,  and  illuiuinnting,  and  every  day  sending 
you  up  a  fresh  one  to  look  at  I 

Dr.  Dibdin  should  have  existed  in  those  days,  and  been 
hb  Majesty's  chaplain,  or  his  confessor.  Tlie  doctor  would 
have  continually  absolved  the  king  from  the  sin  of  thinking 
of  hia  next  box  of  books  during  sermon-time,  or  looking  at 
the  pictures  in  bis  missal  instead  of  reading  it ;  and  the 
kin^  would  have  been  always  bestowing  benefices  on  the 
doctor,  till  the  latter  began  to  think  he  Beeded  absolution 
himself. 

Not  being  a  king  of  Hungary,  nor  rich,  nor  having  a 
confessor  to  absolve  us  from  sins  of  expenditure,  bow  lucky 
is  it  that  we  can  take  delight  in  books  whose  outsides  are 
of  the  homeliest  description  I  How  willing  are  we  to  waive 
the  grandeur  of  outlay  I  how  contented  to  pay  for  some 
precious  volume  a  shilling  instead  of  two  pounds  ten  !  Bind 
we  would,  if  we  could :  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  We 
ahould  have  liked  to  challenge  the  Majesty  of  Hungary  to  a 
bout  at  bookbinding,  and  seen  which  would  have  ordered 
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Sighed,  and  looked,  and  sighed  again ; 

sometliing  which  would  have  made  him  own  that  there  was 
nothiog  betweeQ  it  and  an  angel'a  wing.  Meaatime,  nothing 
comes  amiss  to  us  but  dirt,  or  tatters,  or  cold,  plain,  cal^ 
tchocl  binding — a  thing  which  we  hate  for  its  insipiditr 
and  formality,  and  for  its  attempting  to  do  the  business  aa 
cheaply  and  uHffvlly  as  possible,  with  no  regard  to  the  libe- 
rality and  picturesqueness  befitting  the  cultivators  of  the 
generous  infant  mind. 

Keep  from  our  sight  all  "  Selects  e  Profaais,"  and  "  En- 
field's Speakers,"  bound  in  this  manner;  and  especially  all 
Ovids,andall  "Excerpta"fromtheGreelt.  We  would  as  lief  , 
Bee  Ovid  come  to  life  in  the  dress  of  a  Quaker,  or  Theocritus 
serving  in  a  stationer's  shop,  (See  the  horrid,  impossible 
dreams  which  such  incoherences  excite  I)  Arithmetical 
books  are  not  so  bad  in  it;  and  it  does  very  well  for  the 
"  Ganger's  Vade  Mecum,"  or  tall  thin  copiesof  "  Logarithms ; " 
but  for  anything  poetical,  or  of  a  handsome  universality  like 
the  gnus  or  the  skies,  we  would  as  soon  see  a  flower  white- 
washed, or  an  arbour  fit  for  an  angel  converted  into  a  pew, 

Sut  to  come  to  the  book  before  us.  See  what  an  advan- 
tage the  poor  I'eader  of  modern  times  possesses  over  the 
royal  collector  of  those  ages,  who  doubtless  got  bis  nianu- 
Bcript  of  Heliodorus's  romance  at  a  cci&\,  and  trouble  propor- 
tionate to  the  splendour  he  bestowed  on  its  binding.  An 
"  argosie "  brought  it  him  from  Greece  or  Italy,  at  a  price 
rated  by  some  Jew  of  Malta ;  or  else  iiis  father  got  it  with 
battle  and  murder  out  of  some  Greek  ransom  of  a  Turk ; 
whereas  we  bought  our  copy  at  a  bookstall  in  Little  Chelsea 
for  t^vpeneel  To  be  sure  it  is  not  in  the  original  language; 
nor  did  we  over  read  it  in  that  language ;  neither  is  the 
translation,  for  the  moat  part,  a  good  one ;  and  it  is  execrably 
printed.  It  is  "done,"  half  by  a  "person  of  quality,"  and 
half  by  Nahmn  Tate.  There  are  symptoms  of  its  being 
translated  from  an  Italian  version ;  and  perhaps  the  good 
bite  come  out  of  an  older  English  one,  mentioned  by 
Warton. 

The  "Ethiopics"  or  "Ethiopian  History"  of  Holiodorus, 
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otherwise  called  the  "  Adventures  of  Theagenes  and  Cbari- 
clea,"  is  a  romance  written  in  the  decline  of  the  Boman  Em- 
pire by  an  Asiatic  Greek  of  that  name,  who  boasted  to  be 
descended  from  the  sun  (Heliodorui  is  sun-given),  and  who 
afterwards  became  Christian  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thesaaly.  It 
is  said  (but  the  story  is  apocryphal)  that  a  synod,  thinking  the 
danger  of  a  love  romance  aggravated  by  this  elevation  to 
the  mitre,  required  of  the  author  that  he  should  give  up 
either  his  book  or  his  bishopric ;  and  that  he  chose  to 
do  the  Utter — a  story  so  good  that  it  is  a  pity  one  must 
doubt  it. 

The  impression  produced  upon  our  own  mind  after  read- 
ing the  version  before  us,  was  a  feeling  betwixt  confusion 
and  delight,  as  if  we  bad  been  witnessing  the  adventures  of 
a  sort  of  Grecian  harlequin  and  columbine,  perpetually 
running  in  and  out  of  the  stage,  occompanled  by  an  old 
gentleman,  and  pursued  by  thieves  and  murderers.  The 
incidents  are  mo.st  gratuitous,  but  often  beautifully  de- 
scribed, and  BO  are  the  persons ;  and  the  work  has  been  such 
a  general  favourite,  that  the  subsequent  Greek  romancers 
copied  it ;  the  old  French  school  of  romance  arose  out  of  it ;  it 
has  been  used  by  Spenser,  Tasso,  and  Guarini ;  imitated  by 
Sydney  in  his  "Arcadia";  painted  from  by  Raphael;  and 
succeeding  romancers,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  the  climax, 
have  adopted  from  it  the  striking  and  picturesque  nature 
of  their  exordiums. 

We  must  not  forget  to  notice  the  pleasant  surprise  ex- 
pressed by  Warton  at  the  supposed  difTerence  of  fortuae 
between  its  author  who  lost  a  bishopric  by  writing  it,  and 
Amyot,  the  Frenchman,  who  was  rewarded  with  an  abbey 
for  translating  it.  Amyot  himself  afterwards  became  a 
bishop.  We  may  add,  as  a  pleasant  coincidence,  that  it 
was  one  of  Amyot's  pupils  and  benefactors — Heniy  the 
Hucond — who  gave  a  bishopric  to  the  lively  Italian  novelist, 
Itundello.  Books  were  books  in  those  days,  not  batches,  by 
the  bakt:r's  dozen,  turned  oat  every  morning ;  and  the  gayest 
of  writers  were  held  in  serious  estimation  accordingly. 
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ON  THE  EARE  VICE  CALLED  LYING. 

(The  Uonlhly  Itepoiilory,  Uarch  1S3S.) 
Lying  is  the  commonest  and  most  canTentional  of  all  the 
vices.  It  pervades,  more  or  less,  every  clasa  of  the  com- 
munity, and  ie  fancied  to  be  so  necessary  to  the  canying  on 
of  human  affaire,  that  the  practice  is  tacitly  agreed  upon ; 
nay,  in  other  terms,  openly  avowed.  In  the  monarch,  it  is 
tingereifi.  In  the  statesman,  expediency.  In  the  church- 
man, mental  Tf.ttrvatian.  In  the  lawyer,  tJte  interest  of  his 
dient.  In  the  mei-chant,  manufacturer,  and  shopkeeper, 
eeci-eit  of  trade.  It  was  the  opinion  of  King  James,  that 
without  the  art  of  lying  a  king  was  not  worthy  to  reign. 
This  was  his  boasted  "  kingcraft,"  which  brought  his  son  to 
the  block ;  for  if  poor  Charles  was  a  "  martyr,"  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  spirit  of  truth.  Lord  Bacon  waa  of  opinion 
that  lying,  like  alloy  in  metals,  was  a  debasement,  but  good 
for  the  working.  It  worked  him,  great  ea  he  was,  into  a 
little  and  ruined  man.  Pleasant  Sir  Henry  Wotton  (him- 
self an  ambassador)  defined  an  ambassador  to  he  "  an 
honest  man  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country." 
Faley  openly  defends  the  "mental  reservation"  of  the 
chuH^man — of  the  subscriber  to  be  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
&c.;  and  his  is  the  great  text-book  of  the  universities.  If 
you  go  into  a  shop  for  any  article,  you  know  very  well  that 
you  cannot  be  secure  of  having  it  genuine;  nor  do  you 
expect  the  shopkeeper  to  tell  you  the  truth.  The  grocer 
notoriously  sells  Jamaica  cofiee  for  Mocha,  the  tobacconist 
his  own  snuff  for  Latakia  and  Uacubau,  the  linen-draper 
cotton  for  thread,  and  British  goods  for  India. 

Tet  we  are  of  opinion,  that  all  classes  and  descriptions  of 
men  are  modified  as  they  are  by  circumstances;  and  instead 
of  lamenting  that  there  is  so  much  vice  during  their  ad- 
vancement towards  a  wiser  condition,  we  rejoice  that  there 
is  so  much  virtue — so  much  indelible  and  hopeful  good. 
Kay,  we  can  see  a  certain  large  and  gallant  healthiness  of 
social  constitution  in  man,  in  the  very  circumstance  of  vice'w 
taking  so  gay  or  indifferent  an  air  during  what  it  supposes 
to  be  a  necessity,  or  a  condition  of  human  nature ;  and  the 
gayer  it  is,  in  some  respects,  the  better ;  not  only  because 
of  its  having  the   less    unea.sy  or   mean  < 
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b^anae  it  is  the  less  given  to  cant  and  liypocrisy,  and  is 
ashamed  of  putting  oq  a  grave  face  of  exaction  upon  others. 
The  very  worst  of  all  vices  (cruelty  excepted) — that  pride 
which  Beems  to  make  the  rich  and  prosperous  hold  their 
fellow-creatures  in  such  slight  regard — is  often  traceable 
only  to  a  perverted  sense  of  that  identical  importance  in 
their  eyes  which  is  grounded  in  a  social  feeling,  and  which, 
under  a  wiser  education,  would  make  them  proud  of  Bym- 
pathizing  with  the  humblest.  Those  courtiers — those 
Whigs  and  Tories — those  lawyers — those  tradesmen  we 
have   been   talking    of— how  shocked   would   not    many, 

Erhapa  motit  of  them  be,  and  what  a  right  would  they  not 
.ve  to  resent  it — if  you  treated  them  as  liars  beyond  the 
pale  of  their  conventional  duplicity  1  Take  the  grocer  or  the 
linen-draper  from  behind  his  counter- — apply  to  him  in  any 
concern  but  that  of  his  shop — and  most  likely  he  la  as 
great  a  truth-teller  as  the  rest.  There  is  nothing  you  may 
Dot  take  bis  word  for.  And  then  see  what  affections  oU 
these  people  have ;  what  lovers  they  are  of  their  families ; 
what  anxious  providers  for  their  children ;  what  "  good 
fellows  "  as  friends  and  helpers ;  and  what  a  fool  and  cox- 
comb you  are  to  consider  yourself,  if  you  dared  to  set 
yoursdf  up,  and  pretend  that  you  were  a  bit  better  than 
any  one  of  them,  even  though  circumstances  might  enable 
you  to  be  free  from  some  of  their  errors — perhaps  with 
greater  of  your  own.  Falsehood  itself  is  sometimee  almost 
pure  virtMo — at  least  it  contemplates  anything  but  the 
ordinary  and  unjust  results  of  falsehood ;  as  in  the  case  of 
R  jury,  who  deliberately  tell  a  lie  when,  in  order  to  save  a 
man  from  transportation,  or  a  poor  child  from  the  jail, 
they  bring  a  verdict  of  N'ot  Guilty  on  the  principal  charge, 
knowing  him  to  be  otherwise.  Here  the  law  is  violated  for 
the  sake  of  justice,  and  a  lie  told  for  the  sake  of  the 
beautiful  trtith  that  we  ought  to  be  humane  to  one 
auothcr. 


COWLEY  AND  THOMSON. 

(Iftn  Monthly  Chronicle,  October  1838.) 

We  always  hope  to  live  in  the  thick  of  all  that  we  desire, 

some  day;  and,  meantime,  we  do  live  there   as  well    as 
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imaginatioB  can  contrive  it ;  which  she  doos  in  a  better 
mniiner  than  is  realized  by  mnnj  a  possessor  of  oaks  thick 
as  his  pericranium.  A  book,  a  picture,  a  memory,  puts  us, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  eochaDt- 
ing  solitudes,  reverend  with  a^s,  beautiful  with  lawns  and 
deer,  glancing  with  the  lovely  forms  of  nymphs.  And  it 
does  not  at  all  baulk  us,  when  we  look  up  and  find  ourselves 
sitting  ina  little  room  with  a  fireplace,  and,  perhaps,  with 
some  town-cry  coming  along  the  street.  Your  muffin-crier 
is  a  being  a^  full  of  the  romantic  mystery  of  existence,  as  a 
Druid  or  an  ancient  Tuscan ;  and  what  would  booka  or 
pictures  be,  or  cities  themselves,  without  that  mmd  of  man, 
in  the  circuit  of  whose  world  the  solitudes  of  poetry  lie,  as 
surely  as  the  last  Court  Calendar  does,  or  the  traffic  of 
Piccadilly.  Do  the  "green  "  minds  of  the  "  knowing"  fancy 
that  Nature  intended  nothing  to  be  made  out  of  trees  but 
coach-wheels,  and  a  park  or  so  )  Oh,  they  of  little  wit  I 
Nature  intended  trees  to  do  all  that  they  do  do ;  that  is,  to 
help  to  furnish  poetry  for  ua  as  well  as  houses ;  to  exist  in 
the  imagination  as  well  as  in  Buckinghamshire ;  to 

Live  in  description,  and  look  green  in  sang. 

Nature  intended  that  there  should  be  odea  and  epic  poems, 
quite  as  much  as  that  men  in  Bond  Street  should  eat  t«rt- 
lets,  or  that  there  should  be  Howards  and  Eothsebilds,  The 
Earl  of  Surrey  would  have  told  you  so,  who  wna  himself  a 
Howard,  and  who  perished  on  the  scaffold,  while  his  poems 
have  gone  on,  living  and  lasting.  Nature's  injunction  was 
not  only,  "  Let  there  be  things  tangible  ;  "  but  "  Lot  there 
be  things  also  imaginable,  fanciful,  spiritual ;  "  thoughts  of 
fairies  and  elysiums ;  Arcadias  twofold,  one  in  real  Greece, 
anil  the  other  in  fabulous  ;  Cowleys  and  Miltona  as  well  as 
Cromwelb ;  immortal  Shakspearea,  as  well  as  customs  that 
would  perish  but  for  their  notice. 

Alas  I  "your  poet,"  nevertheless,  is  not  exempt  from 
"  your  weakness,"  as  Falstaff  would  have  phrased  it.  He 
occasionally  undergoes  a  double  portion,  in  the  process  of  a 
sensibility  which  exists  for  our  benefit ;  and  good,  innocent, 
sequestered  Cowley,  whose  desires  in  things  ^pable  appear 
to  have  been  bounded  by  a  walk  in  a  wood,  and  a  book  under 
hia  arm,  must  have  experienced  Bome   strange  phases  of 
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Eiiflering.  Sprat  says  of  him,  that  he  was  the  "most  amiable 
of  mankind  ; "  and  yeb  it  is  reported  that  in  his  latter  days 
he  could  not  endure  tha  sight  of  a  woman  I  that  he  would 
leave  the  room  if  one  came  into  it  I 

Here  is  &  case  for  the  respectful  comdderfttion  of  the 
philosopher — the  nudKol,  we  suspect. 

The  supposed  reeson  is,  that  he  had  been  disappointed  in 
love,  perhaps  ill-treat«d.  But  in  so  gentle  a  mind  as  his, 
disappointment  could  hardly  have  taken  the  shape  of  resent- 
ment and  incivility  towards  the  whole  sex.  The  probability 
18,  that  it  was  some  morbid  weakness.  He  should  have  out- 
walked and  diverted  it,  instead  of  getting  fat  and  looking  at 
trees  out  of  a  window ;  he  should  have  gone  more  to  town 
and  the  play,  or  written  more  plays  of  his  own,  instead  of 
relieving  his  morbidity  with  a  bottle  too  much  in  company 
with  his  friend  the  Dean. 

We  suspect,  however,  from  the  portraits  of  Cowley,  that 
bis  blood  was  not  very  healthy  by  nature.  There  is  a  young 
as  well  as  an  old  portrait  of  him,  by  good  artists,  evident 
likenesses ;  and  both  of  them  have  a  pufiy,  unwholesome 
look ;  so  that  his  flesh  seems  to  have  been  an  uncongenial 
habitation  for  so  sweet  a  soul.  The  sweeter  it,  for  preserv- 
ing its  dulcitudes  as  it  did. 

This  morbid  tf-mperament  is,  perhaps,  the  only  difference 
iu  tbeir  nature  between  two  men,  in  whom  we  shall  proceed 
to  notice  what  appears  to  us  a  remarkable  similarity  in  every 
other  respect,  almost  amounting  to  a  sort  of  identity.  It  is 
like  a  metempsychosis  without  a  form  of  change;  or  only  with 
Bucb  as  would  naturally  result  from  a  difference  of  time«!- 
Cowley  and  Thomson  were  alike  in  their  persons,  their  dia- 
podtions,  and  their  fortunes.  They  were  both  fat  men,  not 
handsome ;  very  amiable  and  sociable ;  no  enemies  to  a 
bottle ;  t^dng  interest  both  in  politics  and  retirement ; 
p.i<isionately  fond-  of  extornal  Nature,  of  fields,  woods, 
gardens,  ic. ;  bachelors — in  love,  and  disappointed ;  faulty 
in  style,  yet  true  poets  in  themsdvea,  if  not  always  tho  best 
in  their  writings — that  in  to  say,  seeing  everything  in  its 
poetical  light ;  childlike  in  their  ways ;  and,  finally,  they 
were  both  made  easy  in  their  circumstances  by  the  party 
whom  they  served ;  both  went  to  live  at  a  little  distance  from 
London,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames;  and  both  died  of 
a  cold  and  fever,  originating  in  a  careless  exposure  to  tho 
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weather,  not  without  more  thnn  a  suspicion  of  previous 
"  joUificatioB  "  with  "  the  Dean  "  on  Cowley's  part,  and  great 
probability  of  a  like  vivacity  on  that  of  Thomson,  who  had 
been  visiting  hie  friends  in  London.  Thomson  could  puah 
the  bottle  like  a  regular  b<m  vivant :  and  Cowley's  death  is 
attributed  to  his  having  forgotten  his  proper  bed,  and  slept 
in  a  field  all  night,  in  company  with  his  reverend  and  jovial 
friend  Sprat.  Johnson  says  that,  at  Chortsey,  the  villagers 
talked  of  "  the  drunken  Dean." 

But  in  one  respect,  it  may  be  alleged,  Cowley  and  Thomson 
were  differant,  and  very  different  j  for  one  was  a  Tory,  and 
the  other  a  Whig. 

True — nomint^ly,  and  by  the  accident  of  education;  that 
is  to  say,  Cowley  was  brought  up  on  the  Tory  side,  and 
Thomson  on  the  Whig ;  and  loving  their  fathers  and  mothers 
and  friends,  and  each  seeing  his  cause  in  its  best  possible 
light,  thoy  naturally  adhered  to  it,  and  tried  to  make  others 
think  as  well  of  it  as  they  did  themselves.  Sut  the  truth  is, 
that  neither  of  them  was  Whig  or  Tory,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  Cowley  was  no  fonder  of  power  in  the 
understood  Tory  senile,  thiin  Thomson  was  of  liberty  in  the 
restricted,  unprospective  sense  of  the  partisans  of  King 
William.  Cowley  was  for  the  beau  iihnl  of  Toryism  ;  that  ia, 
for  order  and  restraint,  as  being  the  only  safeguards  of 
liberty ;  and  Thomson  was  for  a  Uberty  and  freedom  of 
service,  the  eventual  realization  of  which  would  have  satis- 
fied the  most  romantic  of  Badicals.  See  his  poems  through- 
out, especially  the  one  entitled  "  Liberty."  Cowley  never 
vulgarized  about  Cromwell,  as  it  was  the  fashion  for  his 
party  to  do.  He  thought  him  a  bad  man,  it  is  true,  but  also 
a  great  man ;  he  said  nobler  things  about  him  than  any 
Royalist  of  his  day,  except  Andrew  Marvell,  if  the  latter  ia 
to  be  called  a  Royalist. 

Cowley  and  Thomson  both  fancied  their  own  natural 
langtiage  not  great  enough  for  their  subjects  ;  and  Cowley, 
in  the  ynt  which  he  found  iti  fashion,  and  Thomson,  in 
the  Latin  classics  which  were  the  favourites  of  the  more 
sequestered  world  of  his  youth,  thought  he  had  found  a 
style  which,  while  it  endeared  him  to  those  whom  he  most 
regarded  among  the  living,  would,  by  the  help  of  their 
sanction,  secure  him  with  the  ages  to  come. 

Thomson's  letters  have  a  little  of  the  higher  and  more 
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elaborate  tone  of  his  poetry,  but  only  just  enough  to  show 
how  customary  the  tone  was  to  him  in  his  most  serious 
moments,  and  therefore  an  interesting  evidence  of  the  sort 
of  complezional  nature  there  was  in  his  very  art — somethiog 
analogous  to  his  big,  honest,  unwieldy  body ;  "  more  fat,"  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  than  bard  beseemed,"  but  with  a  heart 
inside  it  for  eveiything  good  and  graceful. 


POPE'S  SURROUNDINQS. 

(7^  J/cwifWy  Chronkk,  November  1838.) 
TnosB  who  have  been  conversant  in  early  life  with  Pope 
and  the  other  wits  of  Queen  Anne,  together  with  the 
Bellendena,  Herveys,  Lady  Suffolts,  and  other  feminities, 
are  never  tired  of  hearing  of  them  afterwards,  let  their 
subMe<iuent  studies  be  as  lofty  as  they  may  in  the  compa- 
rison. We  can  no  more  acquire  a  disliko  to  them,  than  we 
can  give  up  a  regard  for  the  goods  anil  chattels  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  in  our  houses,  or  for  the  costume 
with  which  we  iissociat«  the  iiieas  of  our  uncles  and  aunts 
and  grandfathers.  They  are  authors  who  come  within  our 
own  era  of  manners  and  customs — within  the  period  of 
coats  and  waistcoat*,  and  snuff-taking,  and  the  same  kinds 
of  eating  and  drinking ;  they  have  lived  under  the  same 
dynasty  of  the  Georges,  speak  the  same  unobsolete  language, 
and  inhabit  the  same  houses ;  in  short,  are  at  home  with  us. 
Shakspeare,  with  all  his  marvellous  power  of  coming  among 
us,  and  making  ub  laugh  and  weep  so  as  aone  of  them  can, 
still  comes  (so  to  spenk)  in  a  doublet  and  beard ;  he  is  aD 
ancestor — "  Master  Shakspeare  "^K)ne  who  says  "  yea  "  and 
"  nay,"  and  never  heard  of  Pall  Mall  or  the  Opera.  The 
others  are  "yes"  and  "no"  men — swearers  of  last  Tues- 
day's oaths,  or  payers  of  its  compliments — cousins  and 
aunts,  and  every-day  acquaintances.  Pope  is  "  Mr.  Pope," 
and  comes  to  "  tea"  with  us.  Nobody,  alas  I  ever  drank 
tea  with  Shakspeare  I  The  sympathies  of  a  slip-slop  break- 
fast are  not  bis ;  nor  of  coffee,  nor  firussels  carpets,  nor 
girandoles  and  otttwIv;  neither  did  he  ever  take  snuff,  or  a 
sedan,  or  a  "  coach  "  to  the  theatre ;  nor  behold,  poor  man  1 
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the  coming  glories  of  silver  forks.  His  very  localities  are 
no  longer  ours  except  in  Dume ;  whereas  the  Cork  Streets, 
and  St.  James's  Streets,  and  Kensingtons,  are  still  almost 
the  identical  places — in  many  respects  really  such — in  which 
the  Arbuthnots  lived,  and  the  Steeles  lounged,  and  the 
Maids  of  Honour  romped  in  the  gardens  at  night-time  to 
the  Bcandat  of  such  of  the  sLsterLood  as  had  become  married. 

Another  reason  why  one  likes  the  wits  and  poets  of  that 
Age  is,  that,  besides  being  contemporary  with  one's  common- 
places, they  have  associated  them  with  their  wit  and  ele- 
gance. We  know  not  how  the  case  may  be  with  others, 
but  this  is  partly  the  reason  why  we  like  the  houses  built  a 
century  ago,  with  their  old  red  brick,  and  their  seats  in  the 
windows.  A  portrait  of  the  same  period  is  the  next  thing 
to  having  the  people  with  us  ;  and  we  rarely  see  a  tea-table 
at  which  a  graceful  woman  presides,  without  its  reminding 
us  of  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock."  It  hangs  her  person  with 
sj'lphs  as  well  as  jewellery,  and  inclines  us  to  use  a  pair  of 
scissors  with  the  same  blissful  impudence  as  my  Lord 
Petre. 

There  is  a  third  reason,  perhaps,  lying  sometimes  under- 
neath our  self-love;  but  it  takes  a  sort  of  impudence  in  the 
very  modesty  to  own  it ;  for  who  can  well  dare  to  say  that 
be  ever  feels  oppressed  by  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  and  his 
contemporaries  I  As  if  there  could  be  any  possibility  of 
rivalry  !  Who  ventures  to  measure  his  utmost  vanity  with 
the  skies )  or  to  say  to  all  Nature,  "  You  really  excel  the 
existing  generation  "  1  And  yet  comething  of  oppressive- 
ness in  the  shape  of  wonder  and  admiration  may  be  allowed 
to  turn  us  away  at  times  from  the  contemplation  of  Shak- 
speare  or  the  stars,  and  make  us  willing  to  repose  in  the 
easy-chaiis  of  Pope  and  one's  grandmother.  We  confess,  for 
our  own  part.i,  that  we  find  ourselves  in  general  quite  at 
our  ease  in  the  society  of  Shakspeare.  We  are  rendered 
BO  by  the  humanity  that  reconciles  ua  to  our  defects,  and  by 
the  wisdom  which  preferred  love  before  all  things.  Setting 
hats  and  cape  aside,  and  coming  to  pure  flesh  and  blood,  and 
whatsoever  survives  fashion  and  conventionalism,  who  can 
jest  so  heartily  as  he  J  who  bo  moke  you  take  "your  ease 
at  your  inn"1  who  talk  and  walk  with  you,  feel,  fancy, 
imagine ;  be  in  the  woods,  the  clouds,  fairyland,  among 
friends  (there  is  no  man  so  fond  of  drawing  friends  as  he 
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is),  or  if  you  want  a  chamiDg  woman  to  be  in  love  with  and 
live  with  for  ever,  who  can  so  paint  her  in  a  line  t 

PrcKr,  and  vilttj  ;  wild,  and  jct,  too,  gentle. 

AU  that  the  Popes  and  Friora  could  have  conspired  with  all 
the  SuSbtks  and  Montagues  to  say  of  delightful  womanhood, 
could  not  have  outvalued  the  comprehensivenem  of  that 
line.  Still,  ae  one  is  accustomed  to  think  even  of  the 
meet  exquisite  women  in  connection  with  some  costume 
or  other,  be  it  no  more  than  a  slipper  to  her  foot,  modem 
dreaa  insists  upon  clothing  them  to  one's  imagination,  in 
preference  to  dress  ancient.  We  cannot  love  them  bo 
entirety  in  the  dresses  of  Arcadia,  or  in  the  m&  and  top- 
knots of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  as  in  the  tuckers  and  tressea 
to  which  we  have  been  accustomed.  As  they  approach  our 
own  times,  they  partake  of  the  warmness  of  our  homes. 
"Anne  Page  "  might  have  been  handsomer,  but  we  cannot 
take  to  her  so  heartily  as  to  "  Kancy  Dawson,"  or  to  "  Mary 
Lepell."  "  Imogen  "  there  seems  no  matching  or  dispensing 
with ;  and  yet  Lady  Winchelsea  when  Miss  Kingsmill,  or 
Mrs.  Brooke,  when  she  was  Fanny  Moore  the  clergyman's 
daughter,  dancing  under  the  cherry-trees  of  the  parsonage 
garden,  and  "as  remarkable  for  her  gentleness  and  suavity 
of  manners  as  for  her  literary  talents  " — we  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  "  Miss  "  and  the  "  Fanny  "  carries  us  away  with  it, 
in  spite  of  all  the  realities  mixed  up  with  those  desuetudes 
of  older  times. 

As  men  after  all  their  day-dreams,  whether  of  poetry  or 
of  butinaa  (for  it  is  little  suspected  how  much  fancy  mingles 
even  with  that),  are  glad  to  be  called  to  dinnei-  or  tea,  and 
see  the  dear  familiar  faces  about  them,  so,  though  the 
author  we  admire  moat  be  Shakspeare,  and  the  two  books 
we  can  least  dispense  with  on  our  shelves  are  Spenser  and 
the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  we  never  quit  these  to  look  at  our 
Pope,  and  our  Parnell  and  Thomson,  without  a  sort  of 
household  pleasure  in  our  eyen,  and  a  grasp  of  the  volume 
as  though  some  Mary  Lepell,  or  Margaret  Bellenden,  or 
some  Mary  or  Marianne  of  our  own,  had  come  into  the  room 
herself,  and  held  out  to  us  her  cordial  hand. 

Here  is  a  volume  of  "  Pope's  Letters,"  complete  in  itseK. 
a  duodecimo,  lettered  as  just  mentioned,  bound  la  calf 
(plain  at  the  sides,  hut  gilt  and  flowered  at  the  back),  and    ' 
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^  a  portrait  with  cap,  open  shirt-collar,  and  great 
black  eyes.  We  are  bibliomaniacs  enough  to  like  to  give 
these  details,  and  hope  that  the  reader  does  not  despise 
them. 


PHYSICIANS  AND  LOVE-LEITEES. 
(7^  MontUy  Chnmidt,  December  1S38.) 
Wb  never  cast  our  eyes  towards  "  Harrow- on-the-Hil! "  (let 
ns  keep  these  picturesque  deaominations  of  places  as  long  as 
we  can)  without  thinking  of  an  amiable  man  and  most 
pleasant  wit  and  physician  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  who  lies 
buried  there — Gaxtb,  the  author  of  the  "  Dispensary."  He 
waa  the  Whig  physician  of  the  men  of  letters  of  that  day, 
as  Arbuthaot  was  the  Tory;  and  never  were  two  better 
men  eent  to  console  the  ailments  of  two  witty  parties,  or 
show  them  what  a  nothing  party  is,  compared  with  the 
humanity  remaining  under  the  quarrels  of  both. 

We  are  not  going  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  of  Garth 
BO  often  before  us.  Our  chief  object,  as  far  as  regards  him- 
self, is  to  lay  before  the  reader  some  passages  of  a  Dedica- 
tion which  appears  to  have  escaped  notice,  and  which  beau- 
tifully enlarges  upon  that  professional  generosity  which 
obtained  him  the  love  of  all  parties,  and  the  immortal  pane- 
gyrics of  Dryden  and  Pope.  It  is  by  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
and  is  written  to  Sir  Samuel  Oorth,  M.D.,  as  none  but  a 
congenial  spirit  could  write,  in  love  with  the  same  virtues, 
and  accustomed  to  the  consolation  derived  from  them : — 

81B,— 

Ab  booh  bs  I  thought  of  loaking  the  "  Lover  "  a  present  to  oae 
of  mj  friends,  I  resolved,  without  farther  distracting  my  choice,  to 
send  'Atotht  Bett-natured  Man.  Yod  are  ao  unirersally  known  for 
thia  chaiBCter,  that  an  epistle  so  directed  would  find  its  wav  to  yon 
without  journEtme  ;  and  Ibtlletetuibodybulifout/imrttl/aDuld  detiver 
luiA  a  tvperieriplion  to  any  other  ptrion. 

This  propensity  is  the  nearest  akin  to  lovB ;  and  good-nature  is  tbe 
worthiest  affection  of  the  mind,  as  love  is  the  noblest  passion  of  It. 
While  the  latter  is  wholly  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  moke  haray 
one  single  object,  the  other  diffuses  its  benevolence  to  all  tbe  »orhI. 

The  pitiful  attiflces  which  empyrica  are  guilty  of  to  drain  cash  out 
of  valetudinarians  are  the  abhorrence  of  your  generous  nind;  and  It 
is  as  common  with  Garth  to  supply  indigent  patients  with  money  tat 
food,  as  to  receive  it  from  wealthy  ones  for  physio.  .... 
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ThU  tendemew  Intcmipta  tha  satlafactiona  of  conrergallon,  to 
which  you  arc  eo  happily  turned  ;  bat  we  forgive  you  that  oar  mirth 
is  often  inaipid  to  you,  while  you  lii  obient  to  ichat  paua  amongit  tu 
/rota  your  care  ofiuch  as  languiih  in  lickneti,  Vfe  are  sensible  that 
their  distresBes,  instead  of  being  removed  bj  company,  retura_  more 
strongly  to  year  imagination,  by  comparison  of  their  condition  to 
the  jollities  of  health. 

But  I  forget  1  am  writing  a  dedication. 

This  picture  of  a  man  Bitting  silent,  on  &cx»uiit  of  his 
sympathies  with  the  absent,  in  the  midst  of  such  conversa- 
tion as  he  was  famous  for  excelling  in,  is  very  interesting, 
and  comes  home  to  us  as  if  we  were  in  his  company.  Who 
will  wonder  that  Fope  should  write  of  Garth  as  be  didi 

Farewell,  Arbuthnofs  raillery 

On  every  learned  sot ; 
And  Oarlk,  l/ie  beil  good  Chrvlian  he, 

Although/it  kiiotci  it  not. 

This  exquisite  compliment  to  Garth  ha^  been  often 
noticed,  as  at  once  confirming  the  scepticism  attributed  to 
him,  and  vindicating  the  Chnstian  spirit  with  which  it  waa 
accompanied.  But  it  has  not  been  remarked  that  Pope, 
with  a  further  delicacy,  highly  creditable  to  all  parties,  haa 
here  celebrated,  in  one  and  the  same  stanza,  his  Tory  and 
his  Whig  medical  friend.  The  delicacy  is  carried  to  ita 
utmost  towards  Arbuthnot  also,  when  we  consider  that  that 
learned  wit  had  the  reputation  of  being  as  orthodox  a 
Christian  in  belief  as  in  practice.  The  modesty  of  his 
charity  is  thus  taxed  to  its  height,  and  therefore  as  highly 
comphmented,  by  the  excessive  praise  bestowed  on  the 
Christian  spirit  of  the  rival  wit.  Whig,  and  physician. 

The  intercourse,  in  all  ages,  between  men  of  letters  and 
lettered  physicians  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  subjects  of 
contemplation  in  the  history  of  authorship.  The  necessity 
(sometimes  of  every  description)  on  one  side,  the  balm 
afforded  on  the  other,  the  perfect  mutual  understanding,  ths 
wit,  the  elegance,  the  genius,  the  masculine  gentleness,  the 
honour  mutually  done  and  received,  and  not  seldom  the 
consciousness  that  friendships  so  begun  will  be  recognized 
and  loved  by  posterity — all  combine  to  give  it  a  very 
peculiar  character  of  tender  and  elevated  humanity,  and  to 
make  us,  the  spectators,  look  on  with  an  interest  partaking 
of  the  gratitude.     If   it   had   not    been    for   Ajbuthnob, 
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rosterity  might  have  been  deprived  of  a  great  deal  of 
Pope. 

Friend  to  1117  life,  which  did  Dot  joa  prolong, 
The  world  bad  wanted  many  an  idle  BOng, 

Bays  he,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Doctor.  And  Diyden,  in  the 
"  Postscript "  to  his  translation  of  "  Virgil,"  speaks,  in 
a  simikir  wa^,  of  his  medical  frieuds,  and  of  the  whole  pro- 
feesion: 

That  I  have  recovered,  in  some  measDrc,  the  health  which  I  had 
lost  by  too  much  Bppliciition  to  this  work,  is  owing,  next  to  God's 
mercy,  to  tho  skill  and  cttrc  of  Dr.  Guibbona  and  Dr.Hobba,  the  two 
ornametits  of  their  profession,  whom  I  can  only  pay  by  this  acknow- 
ledgment.   The  whole  faculty  haa  always  been  ready  to  oblige  tne. 

Pope  again,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Allen,  a  few  weeks 
before  he  died,  paj's  the  hke  general  compliment : 

There  is  no  end  of  my  kind  treatment  from  the  faculty.  They  are, 
in  general,  the  most  amiuble  companions,  and  the  bust  friends  as 
well  aa  most  learned  men  I  know. 

We  are  sorry  we  cannot  quote  a  similar  testimony  from 
Johnson,  in  one  of  his  very  best  passages ;  but  we  have  not 
his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  at  hand,  and  pannot  find  it  in  any 
similar  book.  It  was  to  Johnson  that  Dr.  Brocklesby  offered 
not  only  apartments  in  his  house,  but  an  annuity;  and  the 
same  amiable  man  is  known  to  have  given  a  considerable 
Bum  of  money  to  his  friend  Burke.  There  is  not  a  medical 
name  connected  with  literature  which  is  not  that  of  a 
generous  man  in  regard  to  money  matters,  and,  commonly 
speaking,  in  all  others.  Blackmore  himself,  however  dull 
as  a  poet  end  pedantic  as  a  moi&list,  enjoyed,  we  beUeve, 
the  usual  reputation  of  the  faculty  for  benevolence.  Tlie 
Rnnals  of  our  minor  poetry  abound  in  medical  names,  alt  of 
theu  eniinent  for  kindness.  Arbuthnot,  as  well  as  Oarth, 
wrote  verses,  and  no  feeble  ones  either,  as  may  be  seen  by 
a  composition  of  his  in  the  first  volume  of  "  Dodsley's  Col- 
lection," entitled  "  Know  Thyself,"  Akenside  was  a  physi- 
cian ;  Armstrong,  Goldsmith,  and  Smollett  were  physicians ; 
Dr.  Cotton,  poor  Cowper's  friend,  author  of  the  "  Visions," 
was  another;  and  so  was  Grainger,  the  translator  of 
"  Tibullus,"  who  wrote  the  thoughtful  "  Ode  on  Solitude," 
and  the  beautiful  ballad  entitled  "Bryan  and  Fereene." 
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Percy  (who  inserted  the  hallad  with  more  feeling  than  pro- 
priety in  his  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry")  6aya 
of  Grainger,  that  be  was  "  one  of  the  most  friendly,  generous, 
and  benevolent  men  he  ever  knew."  Goldsmith,  even  in  hid 
own  poverty,  was  known  to  have  given  g-uineas  to  the  poor, 
byway  of  prescriptions;  and  when  he  died,  his  staircase 
in  the  Temple  was  beset  by  a  i^rowd  of  mourners  out  of 
Fleet  Street,  such  aa  Dives  in  his  prosperity  would  sooner 
have  laughed  at,  than  Lazarus  would,  or  Mary  Magdalen. 
Smollett  had  his  full  portion  of  generosity  in  money  matters, 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  po5S4^sed  so  much  of  the 
customary  delicacy ;  otherwise  he  never  would  have  given 
"  ostentatious  "  Sunday  dinners  to  poor  authors,  upon  whose 
heads  he  took  the  opportunity  of  cracking  sarcastic  jokes  ! 
But  he  was  a  diseased  subject,  and  probably  had  a  blood  as 
bad  as  his  heart  was  good.  Armstrmg  and  Akenside  both 
had  the  usual  reputation  for  benevolence,  and  wrote  of  it  as 
if  they  deserved  it.  Akenside  also  excited  the  enthusiastic 
generosity  of  a  friend ;  which  an  ungenerous  man  is  not 
likely  to  do,  though  undoubtedly  it  is  possible  he  might, 
considering  the  warmth  of  the  heart  in  which  it  is  excited. 
The  debt  of  scholarship  and  friendship  to  the  profession  was 
handsomely  acknowledged  in  his  instance  by  the  affection  of 
Dyson,  who,  when  Akenside  was  commencing  practice, 
assisted  him  with  three  hundred  &  year.  That  was  the 
most  magnificent  ^«e  ever  given  ! 

We  know  not,  indeed,  who  is  calculated  to  excite  a  liberal 
enthusiasm,  if  a  liberal  physician  is  not.  There  is  not  a  fine 
comer  in  the  mind  and  heart  to  which  he  does  not  appeal ; 
and  in  relieving  the  frame,  be  is  too  often  the  only  means 
of  making  virtue  itself  comfortable.  The  physician  is  well- 
educated,  well-bred,  has  been  accustomed  te  the  infirmities 
of  his  fellow-creature%  therefore  understands  how  much 
there  is  in  them  to  be  excused  as  well  as  relieved;  his 
manners  are  rendered  soft  by  the  gentleness  required  in 
sick-rooms ;  he  learns  a  Shakspeareau  value  for  a  smile  and 
a  jest,  by  knowing  how  grateful  to  sufi'ering  is  the  smallest 
drop  of  halm ;  and  the  whole  circle  of  his  feelings  and  his 
knowledge  (generally  of  his  success  too,  but  that  is  not 
necessary)  gives  him  a  sort  of  divine  superiority  to  the  mer- 
cenary disgracera  of  bis  profession.  Tliere  are  pretenders 
and  quacks,  and  foolish  favourites  in  this  aa  in  all  profeft- 
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fiions,  And  the  world  may  ocoiiaioaally  be  startled  by  dis- 
covering  that  there  is  Bucb  a  phenomenon  as  a  physician  at 
once  Bkiifu]  and  mean,  eminent  and  selfish.  But  the  ordi- 
nary jests  on  the  profession  are  never  echoed  with  greater 
good  will  than  by  those  who  do  not  deserve  them ;  and  to 
complete  the  merit  of  the  real  physician — of  the  man  whose 
heart  and  behaviour  do  good,  as  well  as  his  prescnptions — 
he  possesses  that  humility  in  his  knowledge  which  candidly 
owns  the  limit  of  it,  and  which  is  at  once  the  proudest,  moat 
modest,  and  most  engaging  proof  of  his  attainments,  because 
it  shows  that  what  he  does  know  he  knows  truly,  and  that 
he  holds  brotherhood  with  the  least  instructed  of  his  fellow- 
creaturee. 

It  b  a  pity  that  some  one,  who  loves  the  literature  of  the 
age  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  sprightly  fathers  of  English 
essay- writing,  does  not  make  a  selection  from  the  numerous 
smaller  periodical  works  which  wore  set  up  by  Steele,  and 
which  in  some  instances  were  carried  on  but  to  a  few 
numbers — such  as  this  of  the  "Lover"  above  mentioned, 
the  "Spinster,"  and  the  "Theatre."  We  beheve  a  small 
volume  of  the  kind  would  contain  as  good  a  specimen  of  the 
vdatile  extract  of  Steele  (if  the  reader  will  allow  us  what 
seenu  a  pun)  as  of  his  finest  second-hat  papers  out  of  the 
TcUicr. 

But  there  is  another  volume  which  has  long  been  suggested 
to  us  by  the  "  Lover,"  and  which  would  surpass  in  interest 
whatever  might  be  thus  collected  out  of  the  whole  literature 
of  that  day ;  and  that  is  a  "  Collection  of  Genuine  Love- 
Letters."  Eloisa's  should  be  there  by  all  means.  Those  of 
Lady  Temple  to  Sir  William,  when  she  was  Miss  Osborne, 
should  not  be  absent.  Steele  himself  would  furnish  some 
charming  ones  of  the  lighter  sort  (with  heart  enough  too  in 
them  for  hnlf  a  dozen  grave  people;  more,  we  fear,  than 
"  dear  Prue  "  had  to  give  him  in  return). 

We  will  here  give  out  of  the  "  Lover"  itself,  and  as  a 
sample  both  of  that  periodical  of  Steele's,  and  of  the  more 
tragical  matter  of  what  this  volume  of  love-letters  might 
consist  of,  two  most  exquisite  specimens,  which  passed 
between  a  wife  and  her  husbaud  on  the  eve  of  the  latter's 
death  on  the  scafTold.  He  was  one  of  the  victims  to  sincerity 
of  opinion  during  the  Civil  Wars ;  and  the  more  sincere, 
doubtless,  and  public-spirited,  in  proportion  to  his  domestio 
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teaderness.  Two  more  truly  loving  lieftrta  we  never  met 
with  in  book ;  nor  such  as  to  make  us  more  impatiently 
desire  that  they  had  continaed  to  live  and  bless  one  another. 
But  there  is  a  triumph  in  calamity  itself,  when  so  beautilully 
borne.  Posterity  takes  Euch  sufferers  to  tta  heart,  and 
crowns  them  with  its  tears. 

"  I  never  read,"  says  Steele,  "  anything  which,  to  me,  had 
BO  much  nature  and  love,  as  an  expression  or  two  in  the 
following  letter.  The  epistle  was  written  by  a  gentlewoman 
to  her  husband,  who  was  condemned  to  suffer  death.  The 
unfortunate  catastrophe  happened  at  Exeter  in  the  time  of 
the  late  rebellion.  A  gentleman,  whose  name  was  Pen- 
ruddock,  to  whom  the  letter  was  written,  was  barbarously 
sentenced  to  die,  without  the  least  appearance  of  justice. 
He  asserted  the  illegaUty  of  bis  enemies'  proceedings,  with 
a  spirit  worthy  his  innocence ;  and  the  night  before  his 
death  his  lady  wrote  to  him  the  letter  which  I  bo  much 
admire,  and  is  as  follows"  : — 

My  Deab  Heaet— 

M;  BBd  parting  was  so  far  from  maklDg  me  forget  jon.  that 
I  scarce  thought  upoD  myself  since  ;  but  wholly  upon  jon.  Those 
dear  embraces  which  I  }-cC  feel,  ajid  shall  Dercr  lose,  being  the 
faithful  testimonies  of  an  indulgeDt  huEbaad,  have  charmed  mj  soul 
to  such  a  reverence  of  your  reroemhr»nce,  that,  were  it  possible,  I 
would,  with  my  own  blood,  oeroent  your  dead  limbs  to  live  again, 
and  (with  reverence)  think  it  no  sin  to  rob  Heaven  a  little  longer  of 
a  martyr.  Oh  I  my  dear,  yon  must  now  pardon  my  passion,  this 
being  my  last  (oh,  fatal  word  1)  that  ever  you  will  receive  from  me  ; 
and  know,  that  until  the  last  minute  that  I  Can  imagine  you  shall 
live,  I  shall  sacrifice  the  prayers  of  a  Christian  and  the  groans  of  an 
afflicted  wife.  And  when  you  are  not  (which  snre  by  sympathy  I 
shall  know),  I  shall  wish  my  own  dissolution  with  you,  that  bo  wb 
may  go  hand  in  hand  to  Heaven.  'Tis  too  late  to  tell  you  what  I 
have,  or  rather  have  not,  done  for  you ;  bow  being  turned  out  of 
doors  because  I  came  to  beg  mercy  ;  the  Lord  lay  not  yoar  blood  to 
their  charge.  1  would  fain  discourse  longer  with  yoa,  but  dare  not ; 
passion  begins  to  drown  mj  reason,  and  will  roh  me  of  my  dtvoin, 
which  is  all  I  have  left  to  serve  jou.  Adieu,  therefore,  ten  thousand 
tiroes,  my  dearest  dear;  and  since  I  must  never  see  you  more,  take 
this  prayer — May  your  faith  be  bo  strengthened  that  your  constancy 
may  continue ;  and  then  I  know  Heaven  will  receive  you ;  whitbsr 
l^ricf  and  love  will  in  a  short  time  (I  hope)  translate, 

My  dear, 
Your  sad,  but  constant  wife,  even  to  love  your  ashes  when  dead, 

ABVNnBL  PENRUnnOCK. 

May  the  3rd,  1655,  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Tour  children  beff 
your  blessing,  and  present  their  duties  to  yoa. 
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"  I  do  not  know,"  rosimies  Steele,  "  that  I  ever  read  any- 
thing so  affectioante  aa  that  line,  'Those  dear  embracea 
which  I  yet  feel.'  Mr.  Fenruddot^'a  answer  has  an  equal 
tenderness,  which  I  shall  recite  also,  that  the  town  may 
dispute  whether  the  man  or  the  woman  expressed  themselvea 
the  more  kindly  "  : 

Deabbbt  best  o?  Creatttbes  t 

I  had  taken  leave  of  the  world  when  I  received  ;oan : 
it  did  at  once  recall  raj  fondoess  to  life,  and  enable  me  to  resign  it. 
As  I  am  Bure  I  shall  leave  none  behind  me  like  jou,  which  weakens 
my  resolntion  to  part  from  you,  bo  when  I  rrflect  I  am  going  to  a 
place  where  there  are  none  but  such  as  jou,  I  recover  my  courage. 
But  fondness  breaks  in  upon  me  ;  and  as  I  would  not  hava  my  tears 
flow  to-morrow,  when  your  husband  and  the  father  of  our  dear 
babes  is  a  public  spectacle,  do  not  think  meanly  of  me,  that  1  give 
way  to  grief  now  in  private,  wl^en  1  see  my  sand  run  so  fast,  and 
within  a  few  hours  1  am  to  leave  you  helpless,  and  eiposed  to  the 
merciless  and  insolent  that  have  wrongfully  put  me  to  a  shameless 
death,  and  will  object  the  shame  to  my  poor  children.  I  thank  jod 
for  all  your  goodness  to  me,  and  will  endeavour  bo  to  die  as  to  do 
nothing  nnworthy  that  virtue  in  which  ws  have  mutually  supported 
each  other,  and  for  which  I  desire  you  not  to  repine  that  I  am  first 
to  be  rewarded,  since  you  eve  r  preferred  me  to  yourself  in  all  other 
things.  Aflord  me,  with  cheerfulness,  tbe  precedenco  in  this.  I 
desire  your  prayers  in  the  article  of  death  ;  for  my  own  will  then  be 
offered  for  yon  and  yours.  J.  PEKBunoocK. 

Steele  Bays  nothing  aft«r  this;  and  it  is  fit,  on  every 
account,  to  respect  his  silence. 


SOCIAL  MORALITY. 
(Tie  Monthly  Chronida,  Febraary  1839.) 
It  is  curious  to  see  the  opinion  entertained  in  every  suc- 
cessive age  respecting  the  improbability  or  unalterablenesa 
of  its  prevailing  theory  of  morals,  compared  with  their 
actual  fluctuation.  A  court,  a  king,  the  example  of  a  single 
ruling  individual,  can  afFect  the  virtues  of  an  age  far 
beyond  the  whole  mass  of  their  ordinary  practisers — at 
least,  so  as  to  give  the  moral  colour  to  the  period,  and 
throw  the  bias  in  favour  of  this  or  that  tendency.  The 
staid  habits  of  George  III.,  in  certain  respects,  produced  a 
corresponding  profession  of  them  throughout  the  country; 
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but  the  case  was  different  in  the  reigns  of  the  Georges 
before  him,  who,  dull  individuals  as  they  were,  kept  mia- 
tresaeslike  their sprightlierprddeceasors.  Eveu  William  III. 
bad  a  mistress.  Our  remote  ancestors  were  not  the  less 
cfumibals  because  we  shudder  at  the  idea  of  dining  upon 
Jones.  No  longer  than  a  hundred  fears  back,  and  in  tbe 
mouth  of  no  leas  a  moralist  than  Pope,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing puzzling  bit  of  information  respecting  Sir  John 
BuckUng: 

Suckling  was  an  immoral  man,  ai  tedi  at  debauched. 

Kow,  where  is  the  distinction,  in  our  present  moral 
system,  between  immorality  and  debauchery  I  All  im- 
morality is  not  debauchery,  but  all  debauchery  we  hold  to 
be  immoral.     What  could  Pope  meant 

Why,  he  meant  that  Sir  John  cheated  at  cards.  Neither 
bis  dnnking  nor  his  gallantry  were  to  be  understood  as 
affecting  his  moral  character.  It  was  the  use  oF  cards  witb 
marks  upon  them  that  was  to  deprive  debauchery  of  its 
good  name  !  "Tbesteryof  the  EVench  cards,"  continues 
Pope,  in  explanation  of  his  above  remark,  "  was  told  me  by 
the  late  Cuke  of  Buckingham ;  and  he  had  it  from  old 
Lady  Dorset  herself." 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  business  remains  what 
it  was — to  wit,  Pope's  own  discrimination  of  immorality 
from  debauchery.  And  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spence  [in  hu 
Anecdotes]  expresses  no  amazement  at  the  passage,  it  will 
be  hardly  unfair  to  conclude  that  he  saw  nothing  in  it  to 
surprise  him.  We  believe  we  have  already  observed  some- 
where that  Swift,  who  was  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  was 
intimate  with  the  reputed  mistresses  of  two  kings — the 
Countess  of  Suffolk,  George  the  Second's  favourite ;  and  the 
Countess  of  Orkney,  King  William's.  The  latter  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  the  wisest  woman  he  ever  knew,"  as  the 
former  was  declared  by  all  her  friends  to  be  one  of  tbe  most 
amiable.  But  we  may  see  how  Kttle  gallantry  was  thought 
illof,  in  the  epistolary  correspondences  of  those  times,  Pope's 
included,  and  in  the  encouraging  banter,  for  instance,  which 
he  gives  on  the  subject  to  his  friend  Gay,  whose  whole 
life  appears  to  been  passed  in  good-humoured  sensualism. 
See  also  how  Pope  and  Swift,  and  others,  trumped  up  Lord 
Bolingbroke  for  a  philosopher  I — a  man  who,  besides  being 
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profound  in  nothing  but  what  may  be  called  the  elegant 
eztracta  of  commonplace,  was  one  of  the  most  debauched  of 
men  of  the  world. 

[Referring  later  on  in  this  essay  to  Ben  Jonson,  Leigh 
Hunt  argues  that]  Justice  has  hardly  been  done  to  the 
grandeur,  which  is  often  to  be  found  in  his  graver  writing, 
both  as  to  thought  and  style,  sometimes,  we  think,  amount- 
ing even  to  the  "  sublime."  We  would  instance  that  answer 
of  CetheguB  to  Catiline,  when  the  latter  Bays— 


Also  the  passage  where  it  is  said  of  Catiline,  advancing 
with  his  army. 

The  day  grew  black  with  bini, 
And  Fate  deieendert  atarer  to  theearlh; 

and  the  other  in  which  he  is  described  as  coming  on, 

Not  with  the  face 
Of  any  man,  but  of  a  public  ruin. 

The  vindictive  quietness  of  Cicero's  direction  to  the  lictora 
to  put  Statilius  and  Gabinius  to  death,  is  very  like  a  sublima- 
tion above  the  highest  ordinary  excitability  of  human  resent- 
ment.    Marlowe  might  have  written  it — 


And  the  rising  of  the  ghost  of  Sylla,  by  way  of  prologue  for 
this  play,  uttering,  as  he  rises— 

Ami  thou  not/etl  me,  RoHEt 

appears  to  ub  decidedly  sublime — making  thus  the  evil 
spirit  of  one  man  equal  to  the  great  city,  and  to  all  the 
horrors  that  are  about  to  darken  it.  Nor  is  the  opening  of 
the  speech  of  Envy,  as  prologue  to  the  "  Poetaster,"  far  from 
something  of  a  Uke  elevation.  The  accumulated  passion,  in 
her  shape,  thinks  herself  warranted  to  insult  the  light,  and 
her  insult  is  veiy  grand : 
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Milton  has  been  here,  and  in  numerous  other  places,  imitat' 
ing  his  learned  and  lofty-tongued  pi'edecessor. 

As  to  the  long-disputed  question,  whether  he  was  arro- 
gant or  not,  and  "swaggerer"  (which  indeed,  as  Charles 
Lamb  has  intimated,  might  be  shown,  after  a  certain 
Bublimated  fashion,  in  the  very  characters  in  which  he 
chiefly  excelled — Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  Bobadil,  &c.,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  Catiline  and  Sejanus  too),  how  anybn^dy,  who 
ever  read  his  plays,  could  have  doubted,  or  affected  to  doubt 
it,  is  a  puzzle  that  can  only  be  accounted  for,  upcxi  what 
accounts  for  any  critical  phenomenon — party  or  personal 
feeling. 

Self-praise  was  a  fashion  in  ancient  poetry,  but  lias  never 
been  understood  as  more  allowable  to  modem  imitation 
than  the  practice  of  self-murder,  which  vras  also  an  ancient 
fashion.  Ben  aaya  of  bis  muse — in  his  prologue  to 
"Cynthia's  Revels — " 

The  garland  that  sha  wears  their  hands  must  twine. 
Who  can  both  censure,  ondecatand,  define 
What  merit  is :  then  cast  those  piercing  rays 
Round  aa  a  crown,  instead  of  honoured  bays, 
About  his  poeaj;  which,  he  knowi,  affurdt 
WorJt  abovt  action,  tnatter  above  inordi. 

And  "  Cynthia's  Bevels  "  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  poor  pro- 
duction, with  scarcely  a  beautiful  passage  in  it,  except  the 
famous  lyric, "  Queen  and  Huntress."  Yet  in  the  epilogue  to 
this  play  (as  if  conscious  that  his"  will "  must  serve  for  the 
deed),  the  actor  who  delivers  it  is  instructed  to  talk 
thus: 

To  crave  yom  favour  with  a  begging  knee 
Were  to  distrust  the  writer's  faculty. 
To  promise  better  nhen  the  tteit  we  bring 
Prorogues  disgrace,  coramcnds  not  anyttiing. 
StiS]]-  to  stand  on  tbia,  anil  proudly  approve 
The  plaj,  might  tax  the  maker  of  Helf-love. 
I'll  onlv  speak  what  I  have  heard  him  say, 
"  J}^  dod  I  'lit  good,  anil  If  you  itle'l  you  may." 

The  critics,  naturally  enough,  thought  this  not  over- 
modest  ;  BO  in  the  prologue  to  his  nest  play,  the  "  Poetaster  " 
(which  was  written  to  ridicule  pretension  in  his  adversaries), 
he  makes  a  prologue  "  in  armour"  tread  Envy  under  foot, 
and  requests  the  audience,  that  if  he  should  once  more 
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swear  bia  play  is  good,  they  would  not  charge  Aim  with 
"arrogance,"  for  he  "loathes"  it;  onJy  he  knows  "the 
strength  of  hie  own  muse,"  and  they  who  object  to  such 
phrases  in  liim  are  the  "  common  spawn  of  ignorance,"  "  base 
detractors,"  and  "  illiterate  apes."  In  this  play  of  the 
"  Poetaster,"  he  informs  bia  hearers  that  be  means  to  wrilo 
a  tragedy  ("  Sejanus  ")  next  time,  in  which  he  shall  essay 

To  striks  the  ear  of  time  in  those  fresh  stiuiai, 
As  shall,  betide  the  eunning  0/  llieir  ground, 

Qivecnaie  lo  lonie  oftcoadtT,  tome  detpite, 
And  torm  deipair,  to  imilate  the  iound. 

In  the  dedication  of  "The  Fox"to  thetwo  Universities,  the 
writer's  language,  speaking  of  some  "  worthier  fruits,"  which 
he  hopes  to  put  forth,  is  this : — "  Wherein,  if  my  hearers  bo 
true  to  me,  /  ihall  raise  t/ie  despised  head  of  poetry  again, 
and  stripping  her  out  of  those  rotten  and  base  rags  where- 
with  l/ie  times  have  advlterated  her  form,  restore  her  to  her 
primitive  habit,  feature,  and  majesty,  ond  render  her  worthy 
to  be  embraced  and  kissed  of  all  the  great  and  master  tpirits  of 
our  world."  And  beautifully  is  this  said.  But  Shakiptare 
hnd  then  nearfy  u-ritten  aU  his  plays,  and  was  still  writing  t 
The  three  preceding  years  are  supposed  to  have  produced 
"  Macbeth,  "Lear,"  and  "  Othello  I"  Mai'Ston,  Decker,  Chap- 
man, Drayton,  MiddJeton,  Webster;  in  short,  almost  all  those 
whom  posterity  admires  or  reverences  under  the  title  of  the 
Old  English  Dramatists,  were  writing  also ;  and  it  was  but 
nine  years  before  that  Spenser  had  published  tbe  second 
part  (rf  the  "  Fairy  Queen,"  in  which  the  "  despised  head  of 
poetry"  had  been  set  up  with  the  lustre  of  an  everlasting 
sun,  and  such  as  surely  bad  not  let  darkness  in  upon 
the  land  again,  followed  as  it  was  by  all  those  dramatic 
lights,  and  the  double  or  triple  sun  of  Shakspeare  himself  I 
The  "master  spirits"  whom  Ben  speaks  of,  must  at  once 
have  laughed  at  the  vanity,  nnd  been  sorry  for  the 
genius  of  tbe  rann  who  could  60  tnlk  in  such  an  age.  That 
he  strongly  felt  the  passion  of  eniy,  of  which  h»  is  always 
accusing  others,  we  have  as  little  doubt,  as  that  he  struggled 
against  and  surmounted  it  at  frequent  and  gloi'ious  inter- 
vals ;  and,  besides  his  saying  more  things  in  praise  (as  well 
as  blame  of  his  contemporaries  than  any  man  living,  partly 
perhaps  in  his  assumed  right  of  censor,  but  much  also  out 
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of  a,  joviality  of  goodwill)  his  lines  to  the  memory  of 
Sbakspeore  do  as  much  houour  to  the  final  goodness  of 
his  heart  as  to  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his  style  and 
imagination. 

But  even  his  friends  as  veil  as  enemies  thought  him 
immodeet  and  arrogant,  and  publicly  lamented  it.  Sea 
what  Bandolph  and  Carew,  as  well  as  Owen  Feltham, 
say  of  him  in  their  responses  to  his  famous  ode,  be- 
ginning, 

Come  leave  tbe  loathed  Btage, 
And  the  more  loathsome  age  I 

an  invective  which  he  wrote  because  one  of  his  plays  had 
been  damned. 

In  short,  Ben  is  an  anomaly  in  the  list  of  great  poets ; 
and  we  can  only  account  for  him,  as  for  a  greater  (Dante, 
who  has  contrived  to  make  his  muse  more  grandly  dis- 
agreeable), by  supposing  that  his  nature  included  the  con- 
tradictions of  some  iU-matched  progenitors,  and  that,  white 
he  had  a  grace  for  one  parent  or  ancestor,  he  had  a  slut  and 
fury  for  another. 

If  asked  to  give  an  opinion  of  Ben  Jonson's  power  in 
general,  we  should  say  that  be  was  a  poet  of  a  high  order, 
as  far  as  learning,  fancy,  and  an  absolute  mge  of  ambition 
could  txinspire  to  make  him  one ;  but  that  he  never  touched 
at  the  highest,  except  by  violent  efforts,  and  during  the 
greatest  felicity  of  his  sense  of  success.  The  material  so 
predominated  in  him  over  the  spiritual- — the  sensuoi  over 
the  sentimental — that  he  was  more  social  than  loving, 
and  far  more  wilful  and  fanciful  than  imaginative.  De- 
siring the  strongest  immediate  effect  rather  than  the  best 
effect,  he  subserved  by  wholesale  in  his  comedies  to  the 
groBsness  and  commonplace  of  the  very  multitude  whom  he 
hectored;  and  in  love  with  whatsoever  he  knew  or  attered, 
he  set  learning  above  feeling  in  writing  his  tragedies,  and 
never  knew  when  to  leave  off,  whether  in  tragedy  or 
comedy.  His  style  is  more  clear  and  correct  than  im- 
passioned, and  only  rises  above  a  certain  level  at  remark- 
able intervals,  when  he  is  heated  by  a  sense  of  luxury  or 
domination.  He  betrays  what  was  weak  in  himself,  and 
even  a  secret  misgiving,  by  incessant  attacks  upon  the 
— ' }  and  envy  of  othere;  ami,  in  his  highest  moods, 
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instead  of  the  healthy,  eerene,  and  good-natured  might  of 
Shakspeare,  baa  something  of  a  puffed  and  uneasy  pomp,  a 
bigness  instead  of  greatness,  analogous  to  bis  gross  habit  of 
body :  nor,  when  you  think  of  him  at  any  time,  can  you 
well  separate  the  idea  from  that  of  the  assuming  scholar 
and  the  flustered  man  of  taverns.  £ut  the  wonder  after 
allis  that,  having  such  a  superfcetation  of  art  in  him,  be  had 
still  so  much  nature;  and  that  the  divine  bully  of  the  old 
English  FaruBssuB  could  be,  whenever  be  chose  it,  one  <^ 
the  most  elegant  of  men. 


ANACBEON. 
(Tia&er,  Parti.  1840.) 
To  be  unafiectedly  charmed  with  the  lovelinesa  of  a  cheek, 
and  the  beauty  of  a  flower,  are  the  first  steps  to  a  know- 
ledge of  Aiucreon.    Those  ate  the  grammar  of  his  Greek, 
and  pretty  nearly  the  dictionary  too. 

It  may  be  concluded  of  him,  that  his  existence  (so  to 
speak)  was  passed  in  a  garden ;  for  be  lived  to  be  old ; 
which  in  a  man  of  his  sensibUity  and  indolence  implies  a  life 
pretty  free  from  care.  It  is  said  that  he  died  at  the  age  of 
eigbty-flve,  and  was  then  choked  with  a  grape-stone.  All 
the  objectionable  passages  might  be  taken  out  of  Anacreon, 
and  he  would  still  be  Anacreon ;  and  the  most  virtuous 
might  read  him  as  safely  as  they  read  of  flowers  and  butter- 
flies. 

Imagine  a  good-humoured  old  man,  with  silver  locks,  but 
a  healtny  and  cheerful  face,  sitting  in  the  delightful  climate 
of  Smyrna,  under  his  vine  or  his  olive,  with  his  lute  by  his 
side,  a  cup  of  his  native  wine  before  him,  and  a  pretty 
peasant  girl  standing  near  bim,  who  has  perhaps  brought  him 
&  basket  of  flgs,  or  a  bottle  of  milk  corked  with  vine-lenves, 
and  to  whom  he  is  giving  a  rose,  or  pretending  to  make  love. 

There  is  generally,  in  Acacreon's  earnest,  a  touch  of 
Eometbing  which  is  not  in  earnest— which  plays  with 
the  subject,  as  a  good-humoured  old  man  plays  with 
children.  There  is  a  perpetual  Emile  on  bis  face  between 
enthusiasm  and  levity.  He  loves  wine,  beauty,  flowers, 
pictures,  sculptures,  dances,  birds,  brooks,  kind  and  opea 
natures,  everything  that  can  be  indolently  enjoyed. 
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When  Anacreon  deBcribea  a  beauty  or  a  banquet,  or 
wiahes  to  convey  his  iiense  to  you  of  a  flower,  or  a  grass- 
hopper, or  a  head  of  hair,  there  it  is ;  as  true  and  as  free 
from  everything  foreign  to  it  aa  the  thing  itself. 

Look  at  a  mjnrtle-tree  or  a  hyacinth,  inhale  ita  fragrance, 
admire  its  leaves  or  blonsom,  then  shut  your  eyea,  and  think 
how  exquisitely  the  myrtle-tree  is  what  it  is,  and  how 
beautifully  unlike  everything  else— how  pure  in  simple  yet 
cultivated  grace.    Such  is  one  cf  the  odes  of  Aoacreon. 


GEORGE  COLMAN  THE  ELDER. 

(^The  Edinhurgh  Scvka,  July  1841.) 
TnE  only  productions  of  Colman  that  have  attained  any 
stability,  and  are  likely  to  keep  it,  are  the  comedies  of  the 
"  Jealous  Wife  "  and  the  "  Clandestine  Marriage."  The 
former  was  written  before  the  deceiise  of  Lord  Bath,  to 
whom  it  was  dedicated ;  but  his  lordship  knew  nothing  of 
its  existence,  till  success  gave  the  author  courage  to  disclose 
his  secret.  Colman  was  still  practising  at  the  bar,  and  he 
continued  to  do  so,  at  least  ostensibly,  till  his  supposed  call 
from  it  by  General  Fulteney  ;  but  a  compliment  to  Garrick, 
in  a  pamphlet,  had  brought  him  acquainted  with  the 
sovereign  of  the  stage ;  and  after  he  had  anonymously 
picked  his  way  upon  it,  with  the  help  of  Qarrick's  con- 
fidence, in  the  farce  of  "  Polly  Honeycomb,"  the  "  Jealous 
Wife "  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  the  month  of 
February  1761.  It  is  said  to  have  met  with  greater  success 
than  any  new  play  since  the  "  Suspicious  Husband."  It  is 
at  the  head  of  what  may  be  called  comedies  of  negative 
excellence  in  style,  and  unsuperfluoua  truth  in  the  action. 
There  is  no  incorrectness  of  language,  no  false  or  forced 
wit,  no  violation  of  propriety  of  any  sort ;  and  the  plot 
flows  as  naturally  onward  as  possible,  carrying  along  with  it 
a  variety  of  amusing  if  not  original  characters,  and  enlivened 
occasionally  with  smart  points  of  situation.  It  has  been 
objected  that  the  husband  is  too  tame,  and  the  wife  too 
much  of  a  termagant ;  not  delicate  enough  for  the  loving 
passion  of  jealousy.  But  jealousy  b  by  no  means  alwaj-s  a 
loving  passion.     It  is  doubtless  often  found  in  connection 
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with  love ;  but  iDOsmucli  as,  per  se,  it  is  nothing  but  a  di^ad 
of  the  losa  of  power,  it  has  often  nothing  to  do  with  love, 
whatever  it  may  pretend.  We  have  seen  people  who  cared 
nothing  whatsoever  for  their  husbands  and  wives,  very 
jealous  of  their  attention  to  others,  purely  out  of  the  fear 
of  the  diminution  of  tyrannical  influence  ;  a  mixed  motive 
of  a  similar  kind  animates  perhaps  a  good  half  of  ordinary 
jealousies;  and  Colman  did  good  service  against  this  arro- 
gant and  worst  form  of  the  passion,  by  dividing  with  it  the 
better  feelings  of  his  heroine.  The  hueband  was  also  bound 
over  to  be  a  good  deal  henpecked,  in  order  that  he  might 
show  the  evil  to  its  full  extent,  as  far  as  comedy  allows.  In 
his  advertisement  to  the  play,  the  author  confessed  his 
obligations  to  Pielding,  to  the  Spectator,  and  to  the 
"  Adelphi "  of  Terence ;  and  said  that  he  had  received  great 
benefit  from  the  advice  of  Oairick.  The  fair  Mrs.  George 
Anne  BellaiTy,  somewhere  in  her  Memoirs,  colls  bim  the 
"  modem  Terence ; "  and,  in  truth,  he  merited  a  comparison 
with  his  favourite  classic  more  than  she  was  aware  of,  or 
than  he  would  altogether  have  liked  to  be  shown.  As 
Julius  Ctesar,  in  his  fine  great  way,  going  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  at  once,  called  Terence  a  "  balf-Menander,"  so 
Colman  might  have  been  called  a  half-Terence,  and  this 
comedy  adduced  as  the  proof  of  it.  There  is  not  the  sen- 
tentiousness  of  Terence ;  nothing  very  quotable ;  there  is 
certainly  no  pathos  (nor  is  it  wanted),  and  the  style  is  not 
eminent  for  expression.  But  on  the  other  band  the 
language  is  pure  and  terse ;  the  chief  passages  and  situa- 
tions are  more  sketchy  than  filled  up  (except  in  Mrs.  Oakley's 
denouncements  of  her  husband) — leaving  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  by  the  performers ;  and  the  chai'actera,  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  faint  copies  of  their  originals.  Eusset  is 
but  a  smalt  Squire  Western,  a  dwindled  brother  of  the 
family ;  and  Lord  Trinket  is  an  unacknowledged  Lord 
Foppington,  without  the  vigour  even  of  the  other's  false 
calves.  Colman  was  a  very  little  man ;  diminutive,  we 
mean,  in  hia  person ;  without  the  bone  and  muscle  common 
to  distinguished  aRpiranta  of  that  class;  not  one  of  the 
liliputian  heroes  recorded  in  Clarendon's  history,  and 
pleasantly  refen-ed  to  by  himself  in  one  of  his  fugitive 
papers.  He  was  weakly  and  nervous.  A  clergyman  with 
whom  he  had  bad  a  dispute  (a  personage  very  unworthy  of 
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the  gentlemftnly  cloth  of  the  Church  of  England)  once  gave 
him  a  aevera  beating ;  for  which  Coltnan  very  properly 
exhibited  against  him  articles  of  the  peace.  Men's  physica], 
moral,  aod  intellectual  faculties  all  hang  together  in  more 
subtle  connection  than  is  cotnmoiily  supposed ;  and  as 
Terence  in  person  was  very  slender,  and  probably  but 
"half  a  Menonder"  ia  that  respect  a^  welt  as  in  comedy, 
so  Colman  appears,  every  way,  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
Terence  cut  down. 

Of  these  two  plays,  the  "  Jealous  Wife  "  and  the  "  Clan- 
destine Marriage,"  if  we  prefer  the  latter,  it  is  because  the 
author  seems  to  have  plucked  up  a  little  on  the  side  of 
animal  spirits.  And  he  did  so — or  rather  Grarrick  did  for 
him ;  for  it  was  their  joint  production.  The  dialogue  ig 
fuller,  and  the  comedy  stronger.  Mrs.  Inchbald,  it  is  true, 
thinks  it  better  "  to  read  than  to  see,"  because  of  the  length 
of  the  speeches.  But  it  never  appeared  to  us  that  the 
audience  made  this  objection.  They  always  listened  to  the 
alternate  vulgarisms  and  soft  poignances  of  the  high  and 
low  life,  with  as  much  zest  as  if  they  were  visiting  parties 
at  the  house  in  which  they  met;  and  Lord  Ogleby  was 
ever  delicious.  They  deroured  him  like  the  best  sweetme&t 
of  the  dulcitudes  of  the  old  school.  And  a  delicious  per- 
sonage he  is ;  superior  to  the  very  fopperies  that  master 
him — a  heart,  that  in  the  depth  of  its  mortification,  when 
the  overweening  old  man  has  taken  his  admiration  of  beauty 
for  admira.tion  returned,  and  found  his  mistake  staring  him 
in  the  face  in  its  worst  because  loveliest  shape,  rises  above 
and  redeems  all,  by  becoming  the  friend  and  father  of  the 
poor  girl  that  had  humbled  him.  There  is  a  lurking  pathos 
under  the  comedy  of  all  this,  even  in  the  fantastic  shape  of 
Lord  Ogleby,  that  goes  strongly  to  the  feelings  of  half  the 
aadience  ;  for  age,  partly  cheated  by  Nature  lierself,  who  ia 
not  always  so  old  as  she  seems,  unwillingly  takes  leave  of 
sympathies  that  are  themselves  lotfa  to  depart ;  and  the  eyes 
of  habit  and  self-love,  growing  'n'eaker  like  the  natiuul 
ones,  discern  but  indistinctly  the  wrinkles  that  have  become 
venerable  to  others,  and  that  have  rendered  lovingnesa 
unlovely. 

Like  other  intelligent  managers,  Geoi^  Colman  the 
Elder  had  fits  of  confidence  and  fright  anout  particular 
pieces — only  to  be  accounted  for  by  some  personal  humour. 
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or  the  perplexity  occasioned  by  con tnvdit lory  expei-iencen. 
But  he  evinced  a  zeal  in  favour  of  the  old  drama  worthy  of 
his  classical  aspirations ;  delivered  Shakspeare  from  l^te ; 
showed  himself  alive  to  the  homely  novelty  and  daring 
whimsicalities  of  O'Keefe;  and  he  introduced  to  the  stage 
the  very  variotis  merite  of  Edwin,  Henderson,  &nd  Miss 
Farren.  Alas !  that  so  pleasant  a  light  should  suddenly 
and  frightfully  be  obscured  I  He  was  seized  with  an  illness 
in  1785,  which,  apparently  by  unskilful  treatment,  and 
after  many  fluctuations  of  better  and  worse,  was  finally 
converted  into  alienation  of  mind,  and  be  died  in  seclusion 
at  Paddington  in  1794,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  Hewaaan 
estimable  man,  a  good  Latin  scholar,  and  a  pleasing  drama- 
tist ;  and  when  we  consider  how  rare  even  such  a  combina- 
tion is  among  nil  the  myriads  of  human  beings  that  pass 
away,  and  think  how  well  he  bore  his  disappointments,  and 
what  a  busj-  life  he  led,  and  what  an  awful  calamity  shrouded 
his  little  gentle  shape  at  last,  and  kept  him  from  the  fellow- 
creatures  he  had  enlivened,  we  almost  feel  as  if  we  had  not 
done  him  justice,  and  shall  be  glad  if  anybody  »■«"  show 
him  to  have  been  more  admirable. 


GEOEGEOOLMAK  THE  YOUNGER. 
(T&t  Edinburgh  BtvUw,  July  1841.) 
We  cannot  feel  an  equal  liking  for  his  son,  Qeorge  Colman 
the  Younger,  as  he  delighted  to  call  himself.  He  was 
proud  of  his  father,  and,  we  dare  say,  loved  him  as  well  as 
he  could  ;  but  such  was  his  total  want  of  seriousness,  that 
during  his  very  accounts  of  the  calamity  we  have  just 
noticed,  he  cannot  help  indulging  in  his  usual  jests.  This  is 
not  what  Yorick  would  have  done;  nor  Hamlet,  with  all  his 
insight  into  the  melancholy  of  mirth,  have  loved. 

George  Colman  the  Younger  was  bom  in  the  year 
1762;  educated  (a  little)  at  Westminster,  Oxford,  and 
Aberdeen  (for  he  contrived  to  neutralize  his  father's 
endeavours  at  all  three  places);  wrote  his  first  piece  in 
1 784 ;  succeeded  to  his  father's  manageinent  when  the  latter 
fell  ill,  and  to  the  property  of  the  Haymarket  at  his  death ; 
was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  attachment  of  an  amiable 
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woman  and  agreeable  actresa  (Mrs.  Gibba),  whom  he  aftor- 
wards  married ;  wrote  upwards  of  twenty  pieces,  chiefly  for 
the  Haymarket,  in  the  midst  of  equal  difficulties  and  jovial- 
tiea ;  was  the  author  of  some  Peter- Pindaric  tales,  equally 
merry  and  indecorous;  and  died  in  the  year  1836,  Examiner 
of  Plays,  and  denouncer  of  the  moet  harmless  liberties  which 
he  himself  had  practised. 

We  do  not  like  to  find  fault  with  him;  for  though  the 
pretensions  he  made  to  "  poetry "  and  the  serious  drama 
were  ridiculous,  his  conduct  in  the  office  above  mentioned  mer- 
cenary and  provoking,  and  his  character  altogether  defective 
ita  to  high  and  estimable  qualities,  except  gratitude  to  those 
who  well  treated  him  (which  indeed  is  something),  there 
must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  stuff  of  some  sort  in  a  writer 
who  could  carry  on  a  theatre,  as  he  did  for  several  years, 
almost  upon  the  strength  of  his  own  productions.  Those 
who  remember  the  Haymarket  Theatre  in  his  day,  when 
the  performances  were  confined  to  the  summer-time,  and 
what  a  joyous  little  place  it  was — bow  merrily  oppressive, 
and  how  everybody  went  there  to  complain  of  the  heat,  and 
to  forget  it  in  the  laughter — must  remember  the  endless 
repetitions  of  the  "  Mountaineers,"  and  the  "  Heir  at  Law," 
and  the  "  Battle  of  Hexham,"  and  the  "Wags  of  Windsor," 
and  "  Blue  Devils,"  and  "  Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths,"  and 
many  others.  Who  can  ever  forget  the  sweet  song  and  good- 
natured  little  dumpiness  of  Mrs.  Bland  1  or  the  straw  hats 
and  black  stuff  mittena  of  Mrs.  Gibba,  with  her  dimpled 
pastoral  face)  or  the  dry  humour,  covering  a  rich  oil,  of 
Elliston  t  or  the  trampling,  brazen-fronted  onsets,  and 
harsh,  meiry,  grinding  voice  of  Pawcett  in  Cnleb  Quot«m ) 
Who  did  not  carry  away  half  the  farces  by  heart,  and 
hazard  the  suffocation  of  their  families  with  it  next  morn- 
ing over  the  breakfast-tablet  And  all  this  (let  him  have 
his  due)  was  owing  to  George  Colman  the  Younger, 
and  his  unquestioned  powers  of  drollery  and  entertain- 
ment. He  was  not  so  interesting  a  man  as  his  father, 
for  he  had  not  a  particle  of  gravity;  and  there  can  be  no 
depth  of  sympathy  where  there  is  no  serious  feeling. 

As  to  his  discharge  of  the  duties  of  Examiner  of  Flays, 
the  secret  of  Colman's  face-making  about  pretended  im- 
pieties, is  to  be  found  in  that  want  of  all  seriousness  of 
feeling  and  belief,  which  turned  his  dramatic  sentiment  into 
cant,  and  his  blank  verse  into  commonplace.     He  thought 
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all  gravity  cooaibted  in  words.  He  could  discern  none  of 
the  difierent  shades  of  feeling  which  rendered  the  use  of  a 
questionable  word  more  or  less  proper ;  and  therefore  the 
word  was  to  be  cut  out  at  once,  to  save  him  trouble.  Ho 
was  to  go  counter  to  his  own  past,  and,  in  private,  esiattng 
habit ;  because  he  had  never  made  use  of  such  words  but  in 
a -spirit  of  levity  and  pretension,  and  therefore  he  thought 
nobody  else  could  do  otherwise.  He  bad  also,  he  thought, 
a  character  to  sustain — that  ia  to  say,  an  official  face  to 
make ;  and  every  grimace  was  to  pay  for  the  fees  he  had 
extorted  ia  the  other  part  of  his  capacity,  and  show  how 
coDstitutioiially  he  had  done  it ;  and  his  pecuniary  difficulties 
were  constant,  and  his  ehame  nothing;  and  so  concluding 
that  not  to  practise  a  "  humbug "  and  get  money,  would 
itself  he  a  "  humbug,"  and,  unlike  what  was  done  by  every- 
body else  in  the  world,  he  foi^ot  that  every  new  trade 
requires  apprenticeship,  and  has  ita  principles  of  decency 
and  honour ;  and  plunged  into  an  extreme  of  impudent  in- 
consistency, which  only  exposed  bim  to  scorn  and  laughter.  A 
less  licentious  writer  than  Colman  could  not  have  pretended 
to  be  so  afraid  of  a  little  liberty,  for  he  does  not  so  confound 
it  with  want  of  innocence.  A  more  pious  man  could  not 
so  violently  bave  objected  to  all  mention  of  the  object  of  bia 
piety;  for  he  is  in  the  habit  of  thinking  about  it  in  ordinary, 
and  of  associating  it  with  his  pieties  towards  nature,  and 
with  the  affections  of  his  heart.  To  affect  to  shudder  at  the 
mention,  on  all  occasions  but  set  and  formal  ones,  is  in  truth 
to  do  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  pretended ;  it  is  to  turn  the 
sentiment  itself  into  a  word  instead  of  a  feeling,  and  to  hazard 
the  most  irreligious  of  all  conclusions,  in  seeming  to  think 
that  it  could  not  be  maintained  but  on  such  a  condition ! 

And,  after  all,  Cotman  himself but  the  extravagance  is 

too  absurd  for  more  comment.  Never  surely  did  clever 
rogue  make  so  clumsy  a  mistake, 

Oue  thing  has  been  forcibly  impressed  on  us  while  con- 
sidering the  principal  period  concerned  in  these  volumes, 
and  the  "  distinguished  personages  "  that  adorned  it ;  and 
that  is,  the  tendency  which  the  greatest  of  them  had  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  age  they  lived  in,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  greatness  that  tends  to  live  throughout  time.  It 
was  an  active,  an  important,  and  a  progressive  period;  and  we 
have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  it ;  but  it  promises  to  leave  little 
to  show  for  the  greatness  of  ita  individuals,  compared  with 
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the  tone  in  which  we  etill  mention  their  names.  Burke,  with 
all  his  very  wonderful  powers,  will  have  contrived,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  neutralize  himself  with  posterity,  by  "  giving  op 
to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind."  Who,  even  now,  is 
in  the  habit  of  reading  a  tenth  part  of  his  works,  or  any 
part,  except  for  purposes  which  must  inevitably  becomo 
obsolete!  Johnson  is  no  longer  considered  the  "great 
moralist ; "  nor  is  his  criticism  valued,  when  it  gets  above 
the  re^on  of  the  artificial  poets.  In  wit,  there  was  George 
Selwyn,  and  Horace  Walpole,  and  Ilanbury  Williams — the 
last  the  wit-poet,  whose  poetry  is  nine  parts  prose.  Also, 
for  wit-essayists,  the  authors  of  the  "  World "  and  the 
"  Connoisseur."  What  hod  they  to  show  equal  to  the  wits 
of  Qutien  Anne — or  half  so  good)  In  the  prose  drama, 
there  were  Cumberland,  Colman,  Murphy,  Goldsmith,  and 
Sheridan — all  more  (fr  less  clever ;  none  illustrious.  In 
poetry,  there  was  nothing  but  bits  of  what  was  greatly  good. 
In  a  word,  where  are  the  authors  that  promise  to  become 
everlastingly  cherished,  not  in  comers  of  libraries,  but  in 
pocket  editions,  worn  like  companions  next  the  pulses  of 
men's  hearts,  and  going  about  with  them  everywhere,  like 
the  humanities  which  keep  all  alive,  and  were  the  cause  why 
themselves  are  immortal  f  If  there  are  any  immortals,  they 
must  be  looked  for  among  the  historians,  and  in  no  other 


SAMUEL  PEPYS. 
(3^  Edinbargh  Beview,  October  1841.) 
It  ia  a  good  thing  for  the  world,  and  a  relief  from  those 
conventional  hypocrisies  of  which  most  people  are  ashamed, 
even  when  they  woold  be  far  more  ashamed  to  break  through 
them,  that  now  and  then  there  comes  up  some  autobio- 
graphical gentleman  who  makes  the  universe  his  confidant, 
and  carries  the  nil  kuioani  alienum  down  to  a  confestdon 
about  his  love  of  preferment,  or  a  veal-pie,  or  his  delight  in 
setting  up  his  coach.  We  -do  not  mean  such  only  as  have 
written  "Lives,"  but  men  of  autobiographical  propensities, 
in  whatever  shape  indulged.  Montaigne  was  such  a  man ; 
Boswell  was  another ;  and  we  have  a  remarkable  one  in 
the  Diarist  before  us,  who  if  he  does  not  give  us  a  whole 
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life,  puts  into  tlie  memorandums  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
years  more  about  himself  than  whole  lives  have  communi- 

Let  such  a  man  tell  us  what  he  will — suppoeing  he 
is  not  a  dolt,  or  out  of  his  wits — we  cannot  help  having, 
not  only  a  portion  of  regard,  but  something  of  a  respect  for 
him,  seeing  his  total  freedom  from  the  most  injurious  and 
alienating  of  vices,  insincerity  ;  and,  accordingly — though 
we  laugh  at  Fepys  with  his  cockney  revels,  and  his  beati- 
tudes of  lace  and  velvet,  and  hU  delight  at  having  his  head 
patted  by  Lord  Clarendon,  and  his  honest  uproariousness, 
and  his  sot  knowing  "what  to  think,"  between  his  transport 
with  the  Court  beauties,  and  the  harm  he  is  afraid  they  will 
do  the  State — we  feel  that  be  ends  in  being  a  thoroughly 
honest  man,  and  even  a  very  clever  one,  and  that  we  could 
have  grown  serious  in  his  behalf,  had  his  comfort  or  good 
name  been  put  in  jeopardy. 

Till  within  these  few  years,  indeed,  our  old  friend's  name, 
as  far  as  it  was  remembered,  was  altogether  of  a  serious 
and  respectful  description.  There  survived — in  corners  of 
the  GentUvtan't  Magazint;  of  naval  antiquarian  minds; 
and  other  such  literary  and  official  quarters — a  staid  and 
Bomewhat  solemn  notion  of  a  certain  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.,  a 
patronizing  gentleman  and  Admiralty  patriot,  who  con- 
descended to  amuse  his  leisure  with  collecting  curious  books 
and  old  English  ballads,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Pepyeian 
library  at  Cambridge.  Percy  recorded  him  in  his  "  Reliquee ;" 
Cole  and  Nichols  honoured  him ;  Granger  eulogiiied  him ; 
biographers  of  admirals  trumpeted  him ;  Jeremy  Collier, 
in  the  Supplement  to  his  Dictionary,  pronounced  him  a 
philosopher  of  the  "  severest  morality ;  "  and  though  the 
"  severest  morality  "  was  a  bold  saying,  a  great  deal  of  the 
merit  attributed  to  him  by  these  writers  was  true. 

But,  in  the  classical  shelveeof  Maudlin,  not  for  from  the 
story  of  Midas's  barber  and  his  reeds,  there  lay,  ready  to 
burst  its  cerements — a  "  Plary  I"  The  ghosts  of  the  chamber- 
maids of  those  days  archly  held  their  lingers  upon  their  lips 
as  they  watched  it.  The  great  spirit  of  Clarendon  felt  a 
twinge  of  the  conscience  to  think  of  it.  The  ancestors  of 
Lord  Braybroke  and  Mr.  Upcptt  were  preparing  the  existence 
of  those  gentlemen,  on  purpose  to  edit  it.  And  edited  it 
was ;  and  the  "  staid  and  solemn,"  the  respectable  but  jovial 
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Fepys,  welcomed,  witli  shouts  of  good-fellowship,  to  tlie 
laughing  al^uaiiitance  of  the  world. 

Every  curious  passage  in  that  extraordiuaiy  publication 
came  on  the  reader  with  double  effect,  from  an  intimation 
given  hj  the  Editor  that  it  had  been  found  "  absolutely 
necesBary  "  to  make  numeroua  curtailments.  He  hung  out 
no"  hghts,"  as  Madame  Dacier  calls  them.  There  were  no 
stai^,  or  other  typographical  symbols,  indicating  the  pus- 
sages  omitted.  The  reader  therefore  concluded  that,  rich 
in  suggestion  as  the  publication  was,  it  had  "  riches  fineleaa  " 
concealed.  Ever;  Court  anecdote  was  thought  to  contain 
still  more  than  it  told;  and  every  female  acquaintance  of 
the  poor  author,  unless  he  expressly  said  the  contrary,  was 
supposed  to  be  no  better  than  she  should  be.  We  seemed  on 
the  borders  of  bearing,  every  instant,  that  all  the  maida  of 
honour  had  sent  for  the  doctor  on  one  and  the  same  evening; 
or  that  the  Court  had  had  a  ball  in  their  nightgowns ;  or 
that  the  beds  there  had  been  half  burnt  (for  I^dy  Castte- 
maine  once  threatened  to  fire  Whitehall) ;  or,  lastly,  that 
Mr.  Fepys  himself  had  been  taken  to  the  roundhouse  in  the 
dress  of  a  tirewoman,  with  bis  wife's  maid  by  his  side  as  a 
hoy  from  eea.  The  suppressed  passages  were  naturally  talked 
about  in  bookselUngandeditorialquarters,  and  now  and  then 
a  story  transpired.  The  following  conclusion  of  one  of 
them  has  been  much  admired,  as  indicating  the  seriona 
reflections  which  Pepys  mixed  up  with  his  levities,  and  the 
strong  sense  he  ent«rtained  of  the  merits  of  an  absent  wife. 
We  cannot  say  what  was  the  precise  occasion,  but  it  was 
evidently  one  in  which  be  had  cari'ied  his  merry-meetings  to 
an  unusual  extent — probably  to  the  disarrangement  of  all 
the  lady's  household  economy ;  for  be  concludes  an  account 
of  some  pastime  in  which  he  had  partaken,  by  a  devout  ex- 
pression of  penitence,  in  which  he  begs  pardon  of  "  God  and 
Mrs.  Pepys." 

Welcome,  therefore,  anything  new,  however  small  it  may 
be,  from  the  pen  of  Samuel  Fepys — the  most  confiding  oif 
diarists,  the  most  harmless  of  turncoats,  the  most  wonder- 
ing of  quidnurtet,  the  fondest  and  most  penitential  of  faithless 
husbands,  the  most  admiring,  yet  grieving,  of  the  beholders  of 
theladies  of  Charles  II.,  the  Sancho  Paniaof  the  most  insipid 
of  Quixotes,  James  II.,  who  did  bestow  on  him  (in  naval 
matters)  the  government  of  acertaia  "island,"  which,  to  say 
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the  truth,  be  adminstcred  to  the  surprise  and  edification  of 
all  who  bantered  him  I  Strange  was  it,  assuredly,  that  for 
a  epace  of  ten  years,  and  stopped  only  by  a  defect  of  eye- 
Bigfat,  our  Admiralty  clerk  bad  the  spirit— -after  the  labours, 
and  the  jeeta,  and  the  news-tellings,  and  the  eatings  and 
drinkings,  and  the  gallantries  of  each  day — to  write  his 
voluminous  diary  every  night  before  he  went  to  bed,  not 
seldom  after  midnight.  And  hardly  lees  strange  was  it,  nay 
stranger,  that  congidering  what  he  disclosed,  both  respecting 
bitnself  and  others,  he  ran,  in  the  first  place,  the  perpetual 
risk  of  its  transpiration,  especially  in  those  searching  times; 
and,  in  the  second,  bequeathed  it  to  tho  reverend  keeper  of 
a  college,  to  be  dug  up  at  any  future  day,  to  the  wonder,  the 
amusement,  and  not  very  probable  respect,  of  the  coming 
generations. 

Three  things  have  struck  us  in  going  through  the  old 
volumes  again,  before  we  digested  the  new  ones ;  first,  what 
a  truly  bard-working,  and,  latterly,  thoroughly  conscientious 
man  our  hero  was,  in  spite  of  all  his  playgoings  and  his 
courtliness ;  second,  what  multitudes  of  "  respectable  "  men 
might  write  just  such  a  diary  if  they  had  but  one  virtue 
more,  in  addition  to  the  virtues  they  exhibit  and  the  faults 
they  secrete ;  and,  third  (for  it  is  impossible  to  be  serious  any 
long  time  together  when  considering  Pepys),  what  curious 
little  circumstances  conspired  to  give  a  look  even  of  fabulous 
and  novel-like  interest  to  his  adventures — not  excepting  the 
characteriatical  names  of  many  of  his  acquaintances,  good  as 
those  in  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  I>ream,"  or  the  pages  of 
Fielding  and  Smollett.  Thus  we  have  "  Muddiman  tbe 
arch  rogue,"  and  "  Pin  the  tailor,"  and  "  Tripp,  who  dances 
well,"  and  Trnelock  the  gunsmith,  and  Di-umbleby  the  pipe- 
maker,  who  makes  Qageolets  "  to  go  low  and  soft,"  and  Mr. 
Talents  the  chaplain,  and  Mr.  Gold  the  merchant,  and  Sur- 
geon Pierce,  and  "that  jade"  Mrs.  Koipp  the  actress,  and 
"  Cousiii  Gumbleton"  the  "  good-humoured,  fat  young 
gentleman,"  and  Creed,  who  prepares  himself  for  the  return 
of  the  old  religion.  Considering  what  sort  of  man  Pepys 
was,  especially  at  the  time  of  bis  intimacy  with  these  people, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  fancy  Tripp,  and  Knipp,  and 
Pierce,  and  Pin  (unless  indeed  the  tailor  bad  too  revei'ent  a 
sense  of  his"orders"),  plotting  to  mystify  him  with  anight- 
revel,  u  the  fairies  did  Falstaff,  and  startling  bia  fleshly 
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■  conscience  with  retributive  pinches.  Ilia  own  nam«,  pro- 
nounced as  it  was  in  those  days,  is  not  the  least  &mtiiiing  ctf 
these  coincidences.  It  was  singularly  appropriate.  The 
modem  pronunciation,  we  believe,  ia  Pepps — with  a  varia- 
tion of  Feppi?.     His  contemporaries  called  bim  Peepa! 

It  may  be  ae  well,  by  way  of  keeping  before  us  an  entire 
impression  of  the  man,  while  cloaiiig  our  accounts  with  him, 
to  devote  a  few  sentences  to  the  briefest  possible  summaiy 
of  the  events  of  his  life.  Hewasbomin  1632,  of  a  highly 
respectable  family,  the  eldest  branch  of  which  has  become 
ennobled  in  the  person  of  the  admirable  lawyer,  who  lately 
obtained  the  esteem  of  all  parties  in  his  discharge  of  the 
office  of  Lord  Chancellor.  His  father,  however,  being  the 
youngest  son  of  the  yoangest  brother  of  a  numerous  race, 
was  bred  a  tailor  (the  supposed  origin  of  nur  hero's  beatiGc 
notion  of  a  suit  of  clothes) ;  yet  Samnel  received  a  good 
education,  first  at  St.  Paul's  School,  and  then  at  Cambridge. 
At  twenty-three  he  married  a  girl  of  fifteen.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  trooper  (probably  a  City  volunteer)  under  tfao 
Commonwealth ;  gradually  quitted  that  side  in  concert  with 
his  cousin  and  protector.  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Sandwich ;  found  himself  aboard  the  English  fleet 
with  him  one  fine  morning,  going  to  Holland,  to  fetch  home 
theroyal  family;  nearly  knocked  out  his  own  righteyein  help- 
ing to  fire  asalute ;  put  on  his  new  silk  suit,  July  the  loth,  and 
his  black  camlet  cloak  with  silver  buttons,  July  the  i3tb  ; 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Admiralty,  from  which  he  rose 
higher  and  higher,  till  he  did  almost  the  whole  real  business 
in  that  quarter  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James ; 
was  sent  to  Tangier  when  that  possession  was  destroyed,  to 
advise  with  the  commander  of  the  squadron,,  and  estimate 
the  compensations  to  the  householders  ;  was  arrested  on  a 
preposterous  charge  of  treason,  on  the  change  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  retired,  childless  and  a  widower,  to  the  house  of  a 
protege  at  Clnpbam,  full  of  those  luxuries  of  books  and  verik 
which  he  had  always  patronized ;  and  died  there  of  the  con- 
sequences of  luxurious  and  sedentary  living,  though  at  a 
good  age,  on  the  26th  of  May  1703.  He  was  for  many 
years  in  Pailiament  (we  wish  he  was  there  now,  taking 
notes  of  his  own  pai-ty) ;  was  fond  of  dining,  playgoing,  lino 
clothes,  fair  ladies,  practical  jokes,  old  ballads,  books  of 
science,  executions,  and  coaches;    composed   music,    and 
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played  on  the  flageolet ;  waa  a  Fellow,  nay  President,  of  the 
Royal  Society  (one  i-enson,  perhaps,  in  conjunction  with  bis 
original  Furitanism,  why  ha  could  never  take  heartily  to 
the  author  of  "  HiidJhraa  ") ;  and  last,  not  lea^t,  was  Master 
of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Glothworkers ;  to  whom  he 
presented  "a  richlychasedsilver  loving-cup,"  which  his  noble 
Editor  informs  us  is  still  constantly  used  at  "  all  their  public 
festivals ;"  doubtless  with  no  mean  justice  to  the  memory  of 
the  diuughtB  he  took  out  of  it  If  we  picture  to  ourselves 
Pepys  practising  his  song  of  "  Beauty,  retire,"  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  ;  then  breakfasting  and  going  to  bis  duties, 
working  hard  at  them,  fretting  at  corruptions,  yet  once  and 
away  helping  to  patch  up  one  himself ;  then  taking  a  turn 
in  the  Park,  to  see  and  be  seen  in  his  new  camlet ;  loving 
the  very  impudence  of  Ijidy  Castlemaine,  yet  shaking  his 
head  about  her ;  talking  with  some  gas.sip  of  the  last  doings 
at  Court :  cheapening  an  old  book  on  a  stall,  or  giving  hia 
money  away  ;  then  dining  and  going  to  the  theatre,  or  to 
the  house  of  some  jovial  fnend,  and  playing  "  high  jinks  " 
till  supper;  then  supping  considerably,  and  again  going  to 
work,  perhaps  till  one  or  two  in  the  morning ;  and,  finally. 
Baying  bis  prayers,  and  thinking  his  wife  positively  half  as 
pretty  as  Miss  iKIercer,  or  my  lady  herself, — if  we  take,  we 
say,  a  dioramic  view  of  him  after  this  fashion,  by  way  of 
specimen  of  his  waking  hours,  we  shall  have  a  tolerably 
accurate  sample  of  thestuH'hia  life  was  made  of  during  its 
best  period,  and  till  infirmity  and  his  public  consequence 
rendered  him  more  thoughtful  and  dignified.  The  tnieentire 
man  (to  make  a  grand  simile  for  our  old  acquaintance)  is 
like  the  neighbouring  placet,  to  be  estimated  neither  when 
be  waxes  nor  wanes,  but  when  he  is  in  mid  career  or  the  full 
development  of  his  faculties,  and  Ehows  his  whole  honest 
face  to  the  world. 

In  the  new  volumes,  Pepys,  considered  as  a  humoi-ist  and 
an  original,  is  altogether  in  his  decline.  He  is  older,  more 
learned,  perhaps  more  respectable— certainly  duller;  and  the 
Tangier  Diary  wilt  no  more  do  to  be  compared  with  the  old 
one,  than  a  rainy  day  in  autumn  with  a  merry  summer. 
However,  as  there  is  really  some  curious  matter,  and  as 
traits  of  him  still  break  out,  the  book  is  not  unworthy  of 
notice.  A  letter  in  the  first  volume  clears  up  a  question 
respecting  a  posthumous  work  of  Milton;  and  the  Journal 
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at  Tangier  contains  eome  higbly  characteristic  accontitfl  of 
nn  adventurer,  who  afterwards  obtained  an  infamous  reputa- 
tion in  the  aervic«  of  James  the  Second.  A  new  head  of 
Fepys,  OS  if  to  suit  t!ie  graver  reputation  of  his  advancing 
life,  supplies  a  frontispiece  from  the  portrait  belonging  to 
the  Boyal  Society.  It  is  Eeemingly  a  likeness;  but  aot  at 
all  the  festive-looking  good  fellow  in  the  monung-eowD, 
who  invited  us,  like  a  host,  to  "  fnll  to"  upon  our  good  fare 
in  the  quartos.  Yeara  and  the  Royal  Society  have  taught 
him  reserve  and  dignity.  He  does  not  wear  so  rakish  a 
wig ;  nor  is  his  face  half-snoozing  and  half-chuckling  with 
the  recollections  of  last  night's  snap-dragon  and  blindman'S' 
buff.  His  eye  looks  as  if  it  know  what  belonged  toa  man  of 
his  condition ;  his  whole  countenance  is  a  challenge  to 
scrutiny.  It  seems  to  say,  "  I  am  not  at  all  the  man  I  was, 
and  you  are  not  to  expect  it.  I  shall  commit  myself  no 
further.  1  have  not  merely  'two  cloaks'  now  about  mo, 
and  '  everything  that  is  handsome ; '  I  have  thoughts  and 
dignities — .and  am  a  personsge  not  to  be  looked  at  in  a 
spirit  of  lightness.  My  companions  are  no  longer  Tripp  and 
Knipp,  but  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  the  great 
Dr.  Widlis." 

There  are  some  curious  posRages  among  the  correspond- 
ence hei'O  given,  and  the  Editor  has  not  been  idle  in  increas- 
ing their  relish  from  other  sources.  A  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  as  Lord  High  Admiral,  has  an  estmct  appended 
to  it  from  tho  Harleian  manuscripts,  in  which  Pepys  writes 
thus  to  a  parliamentary  commission  : 

Let  me  add,  that  in  mj  endeavour  after  a  full  performnnce  of  my 
dDt7,  I  have  neither  made  distinction  of  days  between  those  of  rest 
and  others,  nor  of  hours  between  day  and  night,  being  leti  acguainied, 
during  the  KMe  war,  milh  the  doling  my  day's  aork  he/ort  midnight, 
than  after  it.  And  that  youi  lord^liips  may  Dot  conceive  this  to 
Arise  from  any  vain  assumption  of  what  may  be  grounded  more  upon 
the  inability  of  others  to  disprove,  than  my  own  capacity  to  justify, 
such  have  ever  been  my  npprehensions  both  of  the  duty  and  impor- 
tance of  my  just  atteDflancc  on  his  Majesty's  service,  that  among 
the  many  thousands  under  whose  observation  my  employment  must 
have  placed  me,  I  ehalltnge  any  man  to  atfiijn  one  day  from  my  fint 
atlmitiion  to  thi»  tervice  in  July  1660,  to  (Ae  detenainalion  of  tk« 
tear,  Avgiiil  1667  (bring  a  compete  apprenticethip),  of  miich  I  ant 
not,  al  tliii  day,  able  upon  oath  to  give  an  account  0/ my  parlieidor 
manntr  o/empioying  Ihe  tame. 

Here  he  alludes  to  the  famous  Journal.     Suppose  that 
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one  of  Pepys's  enemies  (and  he  had  them)  had  taien  him  at 
his  word,  and  called  for  it  I  Suppose  his  friend,  Dr.  Wallia, 
called  on  to  decipher  it ;  and  the  memoranda,  one  after 
another,  disclosing  themeelTes,  to  the  delight  or  terror  of 
the  committee  I  Suppose— besides  the  tailorings,  and  the 
turkey  pies,  and  the  gallantries,  and  the  roaring  suppers, 
with  "  faces  smutted  like  devils,"  and  Hiss  Mercer  dancing 
a  jig  in  tm/s  clothes — their  eani  all  opened  wide  to  the 
information,  that  Monk  was  a  "  thick-akulled  fool,"  hie 
duchees  a  "  dirty  drab,"  Lady  Caetlemaine  "  abominable," 
divers  of  the  oommiagioners  themeelvea  "  ninniee  "  and  cor- 
ruptioniats,  and  Clarendon  not  exempt  from  the  latter 
charge,  nor  the  Duke  himself;  he,  and  the  King  hia 
brother,  and  all  the  Court,  "  debauched  and  mad,"  the  Duke 
and  King  getting  "  maudlin  drunk,"  the  King  a  silly 
speaker,  the  flatteries  of  him  "  beastly,"  and  CromweU 
remembered  more  and  more  with  respect !  Charles  Lamb — 
in  one  of  those  humours  of  tragical  fancy  with  which  he 
refreshed  his  ultra-humanity — expresses  a  regret  that  Guy 
Vawkes  did  not  mueetd  in  blowing  up  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  sensation  was  such  a  loss  to  history  !  The  reading  of 
Pepys'e  Journal  would  have  been  a  blowing-up  of  the  Court, 
hardly  less  tremendous;  only  we  fear  that  the  poor  journalist 
would  have  gone  up  alone  in  hia  glory.  The  Court  would 
have  contrived  to  quaeh  the  business  in  silence  and  rage. 

With  this  we  cloee  our  account*  with  the  amusing  sage 
of  the  Admiralty.  Many  official  patriots  have,  doubtless, 
existed  since  hia  time,  and  thousands,  nay  millions  of 
respectable  men  of  all  sorts  gone  to  their  long  accooot, 
more  or  leas  grave  in  public,  and  frail  to  their  consciences; 
but  when  shall  we  meet  with  such  another  oa  he  was ; 
pleased,  like  a  child,  with  hia  new  coach,  and  candid  about 
his  hat)  Who  will  own,  as  he  did,  that,  having  made  a 
present,  by  way  of  douceur,  he  is  glad,  considering  no  barm 
is  done,  of  having  it  back)  Who  will  acknowledge  his 
superstitions,  bis  "  frights,"  hia  ignorances,  his  not  liking 
to  be  seen  in  public  with  men  out  of  favour  t  or  who  so 
honestly  divide  hia  thoughts  about  the  public  good,  and 
even  hia  relations  of  the  moat  tragical  events,  with  mentions 
of  a  new  coat  from  the  tailor,  and  fond  records  of  tbfl 
beauty-spotfl  on  hia  wife's  face  1 
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MADAME  DE  SIEVIGNE. 
(The  Edinbargk  lieeUie,  October  iS+j.) 
Madame  DB  StvioH^,  in  her  combined  aod  inseparable 
character  as  writer  and  woman,  enjoys  the  eingular  and 
delightful  reputation  of  having  united,  beyond  all  others  of 
her  class,  the  rare  with  the  familiar,  and  the  lively  with  the 
correct.  The  moment  her  name  is  mentioned,  we  think  of 
the  mother  who  loved  her  daughter ;  of  the  most  charming 
of  letter-writers  ;  of  the  ornament  of  an  age  of  licence,  who 
incurred  none  of  its  ill-repute ;  of  the  female  who  has  be- 
come one  of  the  classics  of  her  languFige,  without  effort  and 
without  intention. 

The  eight  of  a  name  so  attractive,  in  the  title-page  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  has  made  us  renew  an  intercourse,  never 
entirely  broken,  with  her  own.  We  have  lived  over  again 
with  her  and  her  friends  from  her  firtit  letter  to  her  last, 
including  the  new  matter  in  the  latest  Paris  edition.  We 
have  seen  her  writing  in  her  cabinet,  dancing  at  Coui4, 
being  the  life  of  the  compniiy  in  her  parlour,  nursing  her 
old  uncle  the  Abb^ ;  bantering  Mademoiselle  du  Flessis ; 
lecturing  and  then  jesting  with  her  son ;  devouring  the 
romances  of  Oalprenede,  and  responding  to  the  wit  of  Pascal 
and  Ia  Fontaine;  walking  in  her  own  green  alleys  by 
moonlight,  enchanting  cardioals,  politicians,  philosophers, 
beauties,  poets,  devotees,  haymakers ;  ready  to  "  die  with 
laughter"  fifty  times  a  day  ;  and  idolizing  her  daughter  for 

Marie  de  Kabutin-Ghantal,  Baroness  de  Ohantal  and 
Bourbilly,  afterwards  Marchioness  de  S^vign^,  was  bom,  in 
all  probability,  in  Bui'gundy,  in  the  old  ancestral  c^dteau  of 
Bourbilly,  between  Semur  nnd  Epoisses,  on  the  5th  of 
February  1627.  Her  fatter,  C'else  B^nigne  de  Rabutin, 
Boron  as  above  mentioned,  was  of  the  elder  branch  of  his 
name,  and  cousin  to  the  famous  Count  Bussy-Rabutin ;  her 
mother,  Marie  de  Coulanges,  daughter  of  a  Secretary  of 
State,  was  also  of  a  family  whose  name  afterwards  beoime 
celebrated  for  wit ;  and  faer  paternal  grandmother,  Jeanne 
Fran^oise  Fremyot,  aftenvnrds  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  (!hnntal,  was  a  aaint.  The  nuns  of  the 
Order  of  the  Visitation,  which  was  founded  by  the  help 
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of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  beatified  her,  with  the  subsequent 
approbation  of  Benedict  XJY. ;  and  she  was  canonizea  by 
Clement  XTV.  (Oangnnelli)  in  1767.  There  was  a  relation- 
ship between  the  families  of  Rabutin  and  De  Sales,  names 
which  it  would  be  still  stranger  than  it  is  to  see  in  conjunc- 
tion, had  not  the  good  St.  Francis  been  the  liveliest  and 
most  tolerant  of  his  class.  We  notice  these  matters,  be- 
cause it  is  iDt«resting  to  discover  links  between  people  of 
celebrity,  and  because  it  would  be  but  a  sorry  philosophy 
which  should  deny  the  probable  effects  produced  in  the 
minds  and  dispositions  of  a  distinguished  race  by  inter- 
mixtures of  blood  and  associations  of  ideas.  Madame  de 
Sevign^'s  father,  for  instance,  gave  a  rough  foretaste  of  her 
wit  and  sincerity,  by  a  raillery  amounting  to  the  bruaque, 
sometimes  to  the  insolent.  He  wrote  the  following  con- 
gratulatory epistle  to  a  Minister  of  finance,  whom  the  King 
(Louis  XIII.)  had  transformed  into  a  marshal: — "My 
Lord — Birth  ;  black  beard  ;  intimacy. — Chantal."  Mean- 
ing, that  his  new  fortune  had  been  owing  to  his  quality,  to 
his  position  near  the  royal  person,  and  to  bis  having  &  black 
beard  like  his  master.  Both  the  Chantnis  and  the  IVemyots, 
a  race  remarkable  for  their  integrity,  had  been  among  the 
warmest  adherents  of  Henry  IV, ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
united  stock  may  be  said  to  have  been  distinguished  equally 
for  worth,  spirit,  and  ability,  till  it  took  a  twist  of  intrigue 
and  worldliaess  in  the  sohtary  instance  of  the  scapegrace 
BuBsy.  We  may  discern,  in  the  wit  and  integrity  of 
Madame  de  S^vign^ — in  her  natural  piety,  in  her  cordial 
partisanship,  and  at  the  same  time  in  that  tnct  for  uni- 
versality which  distinguished  her  in  spite  of  it — a  portion 
of  what  was  best  in  all  her  kindred,  not  excepting  a  spice 
of  the  satire  of  her  supercilious  cousin,  hut  without  his 
malignity.  She  was  truly  the  flower  of  the  family  tree; 
and  laughed  at  the  top  of  it  wi*h  a  brilliancy  as  well  as  a 
softness,  compared  with  which  Busay  was  but  a  thorn. 

Young  ladies  at  that  time  were  taught  little  more  than 
to  read,  write,  dance,  and  embroider,  with  greater  or  less 
attention  to  books  of  religion.  If  the  training  was  con- 
ventual, religion  was  predominant,  unless  it  was  rivalled  by 
comfit  and  flower  making,  great  pastimes  of  the  good  nuns. 

To  these  fortunate  accidents  of  birth  and  breeding  were 
joined  health,  animal  spirits,  a  natural  flow  of  wit,  and  a 
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fnce  and  ehapo  which,  if  not  perfectly  handsome,  were 
allowed  by  everybody  to  produce  a  most  agreeable  impres- 
BJon,  She  was  Bomewhat  tall  for  a  woman ;  hod  a  good 
shape,  a  pleatiing  voice,  a  £ne  complexion,  brilliant  eyee,  and 
a  pr?fiiflion  of  light  hair ;  but  her  eyes,  though  brilLant, 
^vere  small,  and,  together  with  the  eyelashen,  were  of  difie- 
rent  tinta;  her  lipa,  though  well-coloured,  were  too  fiat; 
and  the  end  of  her  nose  too  "ajuare."  The  jawbone, 
according  to  Bueay,  had  the  same  fault.  He  says  that  she 
had  more  ehnpe  than  grace,  yet  danced  well ;  and  she  had  a 
toate  for  singing.  He  makes  the  coxcombical  objection  to 
her  at  that  time  of  life,  that  she  was  too  playful  "  for  a 
woman  of  quality ; "  as  if  the  hveliest  genius  and  the  staideet 
conventionalities  could  be  reasonably  expected  to  go  together ; 
or,  as  if  she  could  have  written  her  unique  letters,  had  she 
resembled  everybody  else.  Let  us  call  to  mind  the  playful- 
ness of  those  lettera,  which  have  charmed  all  the  world ; 
let  ue  add  the  most  cordial  manners,  a  face  full  of  expres- 
sion,  in  which  the  blood  came  nod  went,  and  a  general 
sensibility,  which,  if  too  quick  perhaps  to  shed  tears,  was  no 
less  ready  to  "  die  with  laughter  "  at  every  sally  of  pleasantry 
— and  we  shall  see  before  us  the  not  beautiful  but  still 
engaging  and  ever-lively  creature,  in  whoso  countenance,  if 
it  contained  nothing  else,  the  power  to  write  those  letters 
must  have  been  visible ;  for  though  people  do  not  always 
aeem  what  they  are,  it  is  seldom  they  do  not  look  what  they 
can  do. 

The  good  uncle,  the  Abb^  de  Coulanges,  doubtless  thought 
he  had  made  a  happy  match  of  it,  and  joined  like  with  like, 
when,  at  the  age  ot  eighteen,  his  charming  niece  married  a 
man  of  as  joyous  a  character  as  herself,  and  one  of  the  first 
houses  in  Brittany.  The  Marqtris  de  S6vign^  was  related 
to  the  Duguesclina  and  the  Kohans,  and  also  to  Cardinal  de 
Betz.  But  joyousness,  unfortunately,  was  the  sum-total  of 
his  character.  He  had  none  of  the  reflection  of  his  bride. 
Ho  was  a  mere  laugher  and  jester,  fond  of  expense  and 
gallantry ;  and,  though  he  became  the  father  of  twochildren, 
seems  to  have  given  his  wife  but  little  of  his  attention.  He 
fell  in  A  duel  about  some  female,  seven  years  after  his 
marriage. 

The  young  widow  devoted  herself  to  her  children,  and 
would   never   again  hear  of  marriage.     Bhe   had  already 
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becoine  celebrated  for  her  letters ;  continued  to  go  ocui- 
fiionally  to  Court ;  and  frequented  the  reigning  literary 
circles,  then  famous  for  their  pedantry,  without  being 
carried  away  by  it.  Several  wit«  and  men  of  fashion  made 
love  to  her,  besides  Bussy.  Among  them  were  the  learned 
Menage,  who  courted  her  in  madrigab  compiled  from  the 
Italian  ;  the  superintendent  of  the  finances,  Fouquet ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Conti,  brother  of  the  great  Cond^,  who,  with 
the  self-sufficient  airs  of  a  royal  lover,  declared  that  he  found 
her  charming.  Even  the  great  Turenne  is  said  to  have 
loved  her.  On  none  of  them  did  nhe  take  pity  but  the 
superintendent ;  and  not  on  his  heart,  poor  man,  but  on  his 
neck ;  when  he  was  threatened  with  the  ase  for  his  doing 
as  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  Bquandering  the  public 
money. 

It  was  probably  from  this  time  that  she  began  to  visit 
the  Court  less  frequently,  and  to  confine  herself  to  those 
domestic  and  accomplished  circles,  in  which,  without  sus- 
pecting it,  she  cultivated  an  immortal  reputation  for  letter- 
writing,  Shealways  manifested  great  respect  for  the  King; 
and  Louis  was  a  man  of  too  genuine  a  gallantry  not  to  be 
courteous  to  the  lady  whenever  they  met,  and  address  to 
her  a  few  gracious  words.  On  one  occasion  she  g.izod  upon 
the  magnificent  gaming-tables  at  Court,  and  curtseyed  to 
his  Majesty,  "  after  the  fashion  which  her  daughter,"  she 
Bays,  "had  taught  her;"  upon  which  the  monarch  woa 
pleased  to  bow,  and  look  very  acknowledging.  And,  another 
time,  when  Madame  de  Mointenon,  the  Pamela  of  royalty, 
then  queen  iu  secret,  presided  over  the  religious  amusements 
of  the  King,  she  went  to  see  Kacine's  play  of  "  Esther" 
performed  by  the  young  ladies  of  St.  Cyr;  when  Louis 
politely  expressed  his  hope  that  she  was  satisfied,  and  inter- 
changed a  word  with  ber  in  honour  of  the  poet  and  the  per- 
formers. The  proper  idea  of  her,  for  the  greattr  part  of  her 
life,  is  that  of  a  sequestered  domestic  woman,  the  delight  of 
her  friends,  the  constant  reader,  talker,  laugher,  and  writer, 
and  the  passionate  admirer  of  the  daughter  to  whom  she 
addressed  the  chief  part  of  her  correspondence.  Sometimes 
she  resided  in  Brittany,  at  an  estate  on  the  sea-coast,  called 
the  Rocks,  which  had  belonged  to  her  husband;  sometimes 
she  was  at  Livry,  near  Paris,  where  the  good  uncle  possessed 
his  abbey;  sometimes  at  her  own  estate  of  Bourbilly,  in 
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Burgundy  ;  and  nt  otberfl  in  her  house  iu  town,  where  the 
Udtel  Carnavalet  (now  a  echool)  has  become  celebrated  aa 
her  latest  and  best  known  residence.  In  all  these  abodes, 
not  excepting  the  town-house,  she  made  a  point  of  having 
the  enjojnnent  of  a  garden,  delighting  to  be  as  much  in  the 
open  air  as  possible,  haunting  her  green  alleys  and  her 
orangeries  with  a  book  in  her  hand  or  a  song  upon  her  lips 
(for  she  sang  ae  she  went  about,  like  a  child),  and  walking 
out  late  by  moonlight  in  all  seasons,  to  the  hazard  of  colds 
and  rheumatisms,  from  which  she  ultimately  suffered 
severely.  She  was  a  most  kind  mistreaa  to  her  tenants. 
She  planted  trees,  made  labyrinths,  built  chapels  (inscribing 
them  "  to  Ood  "),  watched  the  peasants  dancing,  sometimes 
played  at  chess  (she  did  not  like  cards),  and  at  almost  all 
other  times,  when  not  talking  with  her  friends,  she  was 
reading  or  hearing  others  read,  or  writing  letters.  Some- 
times her  household  get  up  a  little  surprise  or  masquerade  ; 
at  others,  her  cousin  Coulanges  brings  his  "  song-book,"  and 
they  are  "  the  bapptest  people  in  the  world ; "  that  is  to  say, 
provided  her  daughter  is  with  her.  Otherwise,  the  tears 
rush  into  her  eyes  at  the  thought  of  her  absence,  and  she  is 
always  making  "dragons"  or  "cooking  " — viz.,  having  the 
blue-devils  and  fretting.  But,  when  they  all  are  comfort- 
able, what  they  are  most  addicted  to  is  "  dying  with 
laughter."  They  die  with  laughter  if  seeing  a  grimace ;  if 
told  a  bon-mot ;  if  witnessing  a  rustic  dance  ;  if  listening  to 
Monsieur  de  Fomenars,  who  has  always  "  some  criminal 
aftair  on  his  hands;"  if  getting  drenched  with  rain;  if 
having  a  sore  finger  pinched  instead  of  relieved.  Here 
lounges  the  young  marquis  on  the  sofa  ivith  his  book ;  there 
sits  the  old  AbW  in  his  armchair,  fed  with  something  nice; 
the  ladies  ch.it,  and  embroider,  and  banter  Mademoiselle  du 
PlfeiiiiiH;  in  comes  Monsieur  de  Pomenars,  with  the  news  of 
fom;  forgery  that  is  charged  against  him,  or  livelier  offence, 
but  always  so  perilous  to  his  neck  that  he  nnd  they  "  die 
with  laughter."  Enter,  with  his  friend  Madame  de  la 
Fayette,  the  celebrated  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  gouty, 
but  still  graceful,  and  be  and  the  lady  "  die  with  laughter ;  " 
enter  the  learned  Corbinelli,  and  he  dies  ;  enter  Madame  de 
(loulanges,  the  sprightly  misture  of  airiness  and  witty 
malice,  and  she  dies  of  course ;  and  the  happy  mortality  is 
completed  by  her  hufband,  the  singing  cousin  aforesaid — 
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"a  little  round  fat  oily  man,"  who  was  always  "in"  with 
some  duke  or  cardinal,  admiriug  his  fine  house  and  feasting 
at  his  table.  These  were  among  the  moet  prominent  frienda 
or  associates  of  Madame  de  S^vign^ ;  but  there  were  also 
great  lords  and  ladies,  and  neighbours  in  abundance,  some' 
times  coming  in  when  they  were  not  wanted,  but  always 
welcomed  with  true  French  politeness,  except  when  they 
had  been  heard  to  say  anything  against  the  "  daughter ; " 
and  then  Madame  told  them  roundly  to  their  faces  that  she 
was  "  not  at  home."  There  was  Segrais,  and  Saint  Pavin, 
and  Gomeillo,  and  Bossuet;  and  Treville,  who  talked  like  a 
book ;  and  the  great  Turenne,  and  the  Duke  de  Yivonne 
(brother  of  Montespan),who  called  her  "darling  mamma;  " 
and  MnJame  Scorron,  tiU  she  was  Maintenon ;  and  Madame 
de  Fie»jue,  who  did  not  know  how  to  be  afflicted ;  and 
D'Hacqueville,  whose  good  offices  it  was  impossible  to  tire  ; 
and  fat  Bai-illon,  who  said  good  things  though  he  was  a  bad 
ambassador  ;  and  the  Abb^  T6tu,  thin  and  lively ;  and  Ben- 
serade,  who  was  the  life  of  the  company  wherever  he  went ; 
and  BrancBs,  who  liked  to  choose  his  own  rivals ;  and 
Cardinal  de  Itetz  in  retirement,  feeding  his  trout,  and  talk- 
ing metaphysics.  She  had  known  the  Cardinal  for  thirty 
years ;  and,  during  bis  last  illness,  used  to  get  ComeiUe, 
Boileau,  and  Moili^re  to  come  and  read  to  lu'm  their  new 
pieces.  Perhaps  there  is  no  man  of  whom  she  speaks  with 
such  undeviating  respect  and  regard  as  this  once  turbulent 
statesman,  unless  it  be  Rochefoucauld,  who,  to  judge  from 
most  of  her  accounts  of  him,  was  a  pattern  of  all  that  was 
the  reverse  of  his  "  Maxims." 

With  her  son  the  marquis,  who  was  "  a  man  of  wit  and 
pleasure  about  town,"  till  he  settled  into  sobriety  with  a  wife 
who  is  said  to  have  made  him  devout,  Madame  de  S^vign^ 
lived  in  a  state  of  confidence  and  unreserve,  to  an  excess 
that  would  not  be  deemed  very  delicate  in  these  days,  and 
of  which,  indeed,  she  herself  sometimes  expresses  her  dislike. 
There  is  a  well-known  collection  of  letters,  professing  to 
bave  passed  between  him  and  Kinon  de  I'Enclos,  whidi  is 
spurious ;  but  we  gather  some  remarkable  particulars  of 
their  intimacy  from  the  letters  ot  the  mother  to  her 
daughter ;  and,  among  others,  Ninon's  sayings  of  him,  that 
he  had  "  a  soul  of  pap,"  and  the  "  heart  of  a  cucumber  fried 
in  snow," 
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The  little  marquis's  friends  (for  be  was  Bmall  iu  his  person) 
did  not  think  him  a  man  of  very  impassioned  tempera- 
ment. He  was,  however,  very  pleasant  and  kind,  and  an 
attentive  son.  Rochefoucauld  said  of  him,  that  his  greatest 
ambition  would  have  been  to  die  for  a  love  which  he  did  not 
feel. 

But  sons,  dukes,  cardinals,  friends,  the  whole  nniverse, 
come  to  nothing  in  these  famous  tetters,  compared  with  the 
daughter  to  whom  they  owe  their  existence.  One  letter  was 
no  sooner  received  than  another  was  anxiously  desired  ;  and 
the  daughter  echoed  the  anxiety.  Hours  were  counted, 
postboys  watched  for,  obstacles  imagined,  all  the  torments 
experienced,  and  not  seldom  manifested,  of  the  mo^t  jealous 
and  exacting  passion,  and  at  the  Biime  time  all  the  delights 
and  ecstasies  vented  of  one  the  taost  confiding. 

The  first  letter  in  the  collection,  written  when  Madame 
de  S^vign^  was  a  young  and  happy  mother,  gives  a  delight- 
ful foretaste  of  what  its  readers  have  to  expect.  She  was 
then  in  her  twentieth  year,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and 
nothing  but  briglitness  in  her  eyes. 

Yon  arDBi  pretty  fellow,  are  you  not  I  [she  writei,  Uarcb  15,  1647, 
to  the  Count  de  Bussj-ltabntin]  to  havo  written  me  nothing  (or 
tbese  two  months.  Have  you  forgotten  who  I  am,  and  the  rank  I 
hold  in  the  family  7  'Faith,  little  cadet,  I  will  make  you  remember 
it.  If  70U  put  me  out  of  sorts,  1  will  reduce  yoa  to  the  ranks.  Yon 
knew  I  was  about  to  be  confined,  and  yet  took:  no  more  trouble  to 
ask  after  my  health  than  if  I  had  remained  a  epinster.  Very  well : 
be  infonDed,  to  your  contusion,  that  I  have  got  a  boy,  who  Bhall  suck 
hatred  of  you  into  his  veins  with  his  mother's  milk,  and  that  I  mean 
to  liave  a  grout  many  more,  purely  to  supply  you  with  enemies. 
You  have  not  the,  wit  to  do  as  much,  you  with  your  feminine  pro- 
ductions. 

After  all,  my  dear  cousin,  my  regard  for  you  is  not  to  be  concealed. 
Nature  will  proclaim  it  in  spite  of  art.  I  thonght  to  scold  you  for 
your  laiiness  through  the  whole  of  this  letter  ;  but  I  do  my  heart 
too  great  a  violence ;  and  must  conclude  with  telling  yon  that 
H.  de  S£vign£  and  myself  love  you  very  much,  and  often  talk  of 
the  pleasure  we  should  have  in  your  cotnpany. 

Bussy  writes  very  pleasantly  in  return ;  but  it  will  be  so 
impossible  to  make  half  the  extracts  we  desire  from  Madame 
de  Sevigni^'a  own  letters,  that  we  must  not  be  tempted  to 
look  again  into  those  of  others.  The  next  that  we  shall 
give  is  the  famous  one  on  the  Duke  de  Lauzun's  intended 
maiTiage  witb  the  Fi-incees  Henrietta  of  Bourbon ;  one  of 
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the  most  striking,  though  not  the  most  engaging,  in  the 
collection.  It  was  written  nearly  four-and-twenty  years 
after  the  letter  we  have  juat  given  ;  which  we  mention  to 
show  how  she  bad  retained  her  animal  spirits.  The  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  her  jovial  cousin,  Se  Coiilanges. 
The  apparent  tautologies  in  the  exordium  are  not  really 
such.  They  only  represent  a  continued  astonishment,  want- 
ing words  to  express  itself,  and  fetching  its  breath  at  every 
comma : — 

I  am  going  to  tell  jou  a  thing  [the  eaya  on  t5th  Dacember  1670], 
which  of  bU  things  in  the  world  is  the  most  astonishiag,  the  most 
surprising,  the  most  marvellous,  the  most  miraculous,  the  most 
triamphant,  the  most  bewildering,  the  most  UDhea.rd-of,  the  most 
amgutur,  the  most  extraordiaary,  the  most  incredihie,  the  most 
unexpected,  the  most  ezaltiog,  the  most  humbling,  the  most  rare, 
the  most  common,  the  most  public,  the  most  piirata  (till  this 
moment),  the  most  hrilliant,  the  most  eDviable — in  short,  a  thing  of 
which  no  example  is  to  he  fouad  in  past  times ;  at  least,  nothing 
quite  like  it ; — a  thing  which  we  know  not  how  to  believe  in  Paris  : 
how  then  aie  jon  to  believe  it  at  Ljons  ?  a  Ihing  which  makes  all 
the  world  cry  out,  "Lord  have  merc]r  on  us  I  "  a  thing  which  has 
transported  Madame  de  Rohan  and  Madame  d'Uautcrive ;  a  thing 
which  is  to  be  done  on  Sundaj,  when  those  who  see  it  will  not  beliLve 
their  own  ejos ;  a  thing  which  is  to  be  done  on  Sunday,  and  jet 
perhaps  will  not  be  finished  till  Monday.  I  cannot  eipect  you  to 
guess  it  at  once.  I  give  you  a  trial  of  three  times;  do  you  give  it  upt 
Well,  then.  I  must  tell  you.  M.  de  Lauzun  is  to  marry,  next  Sunday, 
at  tho  Louvre,  guess  whom.  1  give  you  four  times  to  guess  it  in  :  I 
give  yon  sir ;  I  give  yon  a  hundred.  "Truly,"  cries  Madame  de 
Coulanges,  "  it  must  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  guess  ;  'tis  Hadama 
de  la  Vallifere."  No,  it  isn't,  Madame,  ""fis  Mademoiselle  de  Reti 
then?"  No,  it  isn't,  Madame :  youareterribly  provincial.  "Ob,  we 
are  very  stupid,  no  doubt  I  "  say  you  :  "  'tis  Mademoiselle  Colbert." 
Further  off  than  ever.  "  Well,  then,  it  must  be  Mademoiselle  Crfiqui  J" 
Tou  are  not  a  bit  nearer.  Come,  I  see  I  must  telt  you  at  last.  Well,  M. 
de  Lauzan  marries  next  Sunday,  at  the  Louvre,  with  the  King's  per- 
mission, Mademoiselle,  Mademoiselle  de Mademoiselle gueaa 

the  name ;— he  marries  "  Mad  EM  01  sells  "—the  great  Mademoiselle  1 
Mademoiselle,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Monsiel'B  ;  Mademoiselle, 
granddaughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth  ;  Mademoiselle  d'Eu,  Mads- 
moiselle  de  Dombes,  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  Mademoiselle 
d'Orleans,  Mademoiselle,  cousin-german  of  the  King,  Mademoiselle 
destined  to  the  throne.  Mademoiselle,  the  only  woman  in  France  At 
to  marry  Monsieur.  Here's  pretty  news  for  your  coteries.  Exclaint 
about  it  as  much  as  you  will ; — let  it  turn  your  heads ;  say  we  "  lie  " 
if  70a  please  ;  that  it's  a  pretty  joke ;  that  it's  "  tiresome  " ;  that  we 
are  a  "  parcel  of  ninnies."  We  give  yea  leave ;  we  have  done  just 
the  same  to  others.  Adieu  I  The  letters  that  come  bj  the  post 
will  show  whether  we  have  been  speaking  truth  or  not. 
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Never  was  French  vivacity  more  gtiy,  more  spirited,  more 
triumphant,  th&n  in  this  letter.  Tliere  ia  a  rsgular  siege 
laid  to  the  reader's  ctjitonishmeiit ;  and  the  titles  of  the  bride 
come  like  the  pomp  of  victory.  Or,  to  use  a  humbler  image, 
the  reader  is  thrown  into  the  Ktato  of  the  child,  who  is  told 
to  open  his  mouth  and  shut  his  eyes,  and  wait  for  what  God 
will  send  him.  The  holder  of  the  secret  hovers  in  front  of 
the  expectant,  touching  his  lips  and  giving  him  nothing; 
and  alt  is  a  meny  flutter  of  laughter,  guessing,  and  final 
transport. 

To  say  the  truth,  except  when  she  chose  to  be  in  the 
humour  for  it,  great  part  of  Madame  de  Sevign^'s  enjoy- 
ment, wherever  she  was,  looked  as  little  to  the  morale  of  the 
thiDK  B^  Q^^  b^-  It'  u^ise  from  her  powers  of  discernment 
and  description.  No  matter  what  kind  of  scene  she  beheld, 
whether  exalted  or  humble,  brilliant  or  gloomy,  crowded  or 
solitary,  her  sensibility  turned  all  to  account.  Uhe  saw  well 
for  herself;  and  she  knew  that  what  she  saw  she  sboold 
enjoy  over  again,  in  telling  it  to  her  daughter. 

In  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson  "  ia  a  reference  by  the 
great  and  gloomy  moralist  to  a  passage  in  Madame  de 
S^vignd,  in  which  she  speaks  of  existence  having  been 
impwed  upon  her  without  her  consent;  but  the  momentary 
eSiudon  of  spleen  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  correspond- 
ence. She  occasionally  vents  her  dissatisfaction  at  a  rainy 
day,  or  the  perplexity  produced  in  her  mind  by  a  sermon  ; 
and  when  her  tears  begin  flowing  for  a  pain  in  her  daughter's 
little  finger,  it  is  certainly  no  easy  matter  to  stop  them ; 
but  there  was  a  luxury  at  the  heart  of  this  woe.  Her 
ordinary  notions  of  life  were  no  more  like  Johnsons,  than 
rose-colour  is  like  black,  or  health  like  disease.  She  re- 
peatedly proclaims,  and  almost  always  shows,  her  delight  ia 


The  two  English  writers  who  have  shown  the  greatest 
admiration  of  Madame  de  Sevigu^,  are  Horace  Walpole  and 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  The  enthusiasm  of  Walpole,  who 
was  himself  a  distinguished  letter-writer  and  wit,  is  mixed 
up  with  a  good  deal  of  self-love.  He  bows  to  his  own  ima^ 
in  the  mirror  beside  her. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  became  intimate  with  the 
letters  of  Madame  de  S<ivign^  during  his  voyage  to  India, 
Bays  of  her : 
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8he  bas  so  filled  m;  heart  with  affectionate  iaterest  in  ber  as  a 
living  friend,  that  I  can  scarcely  bring  myeelf  to  think  of  her  as  a 
vriter,  or  aa  havini;  a  style;  bat  BOe  has  become  a  celebrated, 
perhaps  an  immortal  writer,  without  expecting  it:  the  ia  the  only 
classical  writer  who  nevei  conceived  the  possibility  □(  acquiring 

The  great  charm  of  Madame  de  8£vigii6  is  InUh,  Truth, 
wit,  and  animal  epirita  compose  the  secret  of  her  delightfu)- 
ness;  but  truth  above  all,  for  it  is  that  which  shows  all  the 
rest  to  be  true.  If  she  had  not  more  natural  virtues  than 
most  other  good  people,  she  had  more  natural  manners;  and 
the  universality  of  her  taste,  and  the  vivacity  of  her  spirits, 

giving  her  the  widest  range  of  enjoyment,  she  expressed 
erself  naturally  on  all  Bubjects,  and  did  not  disdain  tbo 
simplest  and  most  familiar  phraseology,  when  the  truth  re- 
quired it.  Familiarities  of  style,  taken  by  themselves,  have 
been  common  more  or  less  to  all  wits,  from  the  days  of 
Aristophanes  to  those  of  Byron ;  and,  iu  general,  so  have 
animal  spirits.  What  distinguishes  Madame  de  Sevignu  is, 
first,  that  she  waa  a  woman  so  writing,  which  till  her  time 
had- been  a  thing  unknown,  and  has  not  been  since  wit- 
nessed in  any  such  charming  degree ;  and  second,  and  above 
all,  that  she  writes  "the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth ; "  never  giving  us  falsehood  of  any  kind ,  not 
even  a 'single  false  metaphor,  or  only  half-tiue  simile  or 
description ;  nor  writing  for  nny  purpose  on  earth  but  to 
say  what  she  felt,  and  please  those  who  could  feel  with  her. 
All  her  lightest  and  moat  fanciful  images,  all  her  most 
daring  expressions,  have  the  strictest  propriety,  the  most 
genuine  feeling,  a  home  in  the  heart  of  truth ;  as  when, 
for  example,  she  says,  amidst  continual  feasting,  that  she  is 
"  famished  for  want  of  hunger ;"  that  there  were  no  "  inter- 
lineations" in  the  conversation  of  a  la<ly,  who  spoke  from 
the  heart;  that  she  went  to  vespers  one  evening  out  of  pure 
opposition,  which  taught  her  to  comprehend  the  "  sacred 
obstinacy  of  martyrdom  ; "  that  she  did  not  keep  a  "  philo- 
sopher's shop ; "  that  it  is  difficult  for  people  in  trouble  to 
"  bear  thunderclaps  of  bliss  in  others."  She  loved  nature 
and  truth  without  misgiving ;  and  nature  and  truth  loved 
lioi'  in  return,  and  have  crowned  herwith  glory  and  honour. 
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A  JAR  OF  HONEY  FROM  MOUNT  HYBLA. 
lAiiuicorth'i  Magazine,  January  to  Dccembei  1844.) 


Ik  one  of  the  volumes  of  that  celebrated  Freiich  publication, 
the  "  Almanach  des  Gourmands,"  which  sounds  Uie  depths 
of  the  merit  of  soups,  and  decides  on  the  distracting  claims 
of  the  most  affinitive  relishes,  there  is  a  frontispiece  present- 
ing to  the  respectful  e^es  of  the  reader  a  "  Jxtry  of  Tasters." 
They  form  a  board  of  elderly  gentlemen  with  the  most 
thoughtful  faces,  and  are  in  the  act  of  chewing  each  his 
mouthful,  and  profoundly  ruminating  on  its  pretensioua. 
Having  seen  but  tbis  single  volume  of  the  work,  and  that 
only  for  a  short  time  (which  we  mention  with  becoming 
regret),  we  are  not  qualified  to  report  its  verdict;  but  one 
of  them  made  an  impression  on  us  not  to  be  forgotten.  It 
ran  as  follows; — "With  this  sauce  &  man  might  eat  his 
father." 

THB  ELEVEN   COHHANDHENIB. 

A  certain  bishop  who  lived  some  hundred  years  ago,  and 
who  was  very  unlike  what  is  reported  of  her  Majesty's  new 
almoner ;  also  very  unlike  the  Christian  bishops  of  old, 
before  titles  were  invented  for  them  ;  very  unlike  Fenelon 
too,  who  nevertheless  had  plenty  of  titles ;  very  unlike  St. 
Francis  de  Sales,  who  was  for  talking  nothing  but  "  roses ; " 
very  unlike  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  who  founded  the  Sister- 
hood of  Charity  ;  very  unlike  Rundie,  who  "  had  a  heart ;  " 
and  Berkeley,  who  had  "  every  virtue  under  heaven ; "  and 
that  other  exquisite  bishop  (we  blush  to  have  forgotten  his 
name),  who  was  grieved  to  find  that  he  had  a  hundred 
pounds  at  his  banker's  when  the  season  had  been  so  bad  for 
the  poor ;  this  highly  unresembling  bishop,  who,  neverthe- 
less, was  like  too  many  of  his  brethren — that  is  to  say,  in 
times  past  (for  there  is  no  bishop  now,  at  lea,st  in  any 
quarter  of  England,  who  is  not  remarkable  for  meekness, 
and  does  not  mako  a  point  of  turning  hia  right  cheek  to  be 
smitten,  the  moment  you  hnve  smitten  hia  left) ;  this 
unepiscoiial,  and  yet  not  impossible  bishop,  we  say,  was 
once  accosted,  during  a  severe  Christmas,  by  a  Parson 
Adams  kind  of  inferior  clergyman,  and  told  a  long  story  of 
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the  vants  of  certain  poor  people,  of  whose  cases  his  lordship 
was  unaware.  What  the  dialogue  was,  which  led  to  the 
remark  we  are  about  to  mentiou,  the  reporters  of  the 
circumstance  do  not  appear  to  have  ascertained ;  but  it 

Beeme  that,  the  representations  growing  stronger  and 
stronger  on  one  side,  and  the  determination  to  pay  no 
attention  to  them  acquiring  proportionate  vigour  on  the 
other,  the  clergyman  was  moved  to  tell  the  biiihop  that 
hia  lordship  did  not   understand   bis  "  eleven  command- 

" Eleven  oommandmentA ! "  cried  the  bishop;  "why, 
fellow,  jou  are  drunk.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  eleventh 
commandmenti  Depart,  or  you  shall  be  put  in  the 
stocks," 

"  Put  thine  own  pride  and  cruelty  in  the  stocks,"  retorted 
the  good  priest,  angered  beyond  hia  Christian  patience,  and 
preparing  to  return  to  the  sufTerera  for  whom  he  had  pleaded 
in  vain.  "  1  say  there  are  eleven  commandments,  not  ten, 
and  that  it  were  well  for  such  flocks  as  you  govern,  if  it 
were  added,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  othera  over  the  tables 
ID  church.  Does  your  lordship  remember— do  you  in  fact 
know  anything  at  all  of  Him  who  came  on  earth  to  do  good 
to  the  poor  and  woeful,  and  who  said,  '  Behold,  I  give  unto 
you  a  neiD  commandment,  Lovk  onb  anotiier.'  " 

THE   BABLIE3T  RACINa  CALENDAR. 

Hiero  the  First,  of  Syracuse,  [was]  a  bad  prince,  but  a 
possessor  of  good  horses  and  charioteers ;  for  whose  victories 
in  the  Olympic  games  his  name  has  become  celebrated  by 
means  of  Pindar.  Hiero  is  the  great  name  in  the  Hacing 
Calendar  of  antiquity. 

DAHOOLSB. 

Damocles  [was]  the  courtly  gentleman  who  pronounced 
Dionysius  the  happiest  man  on  earth.  He  was  treated  by 
his  master  to  a  "  proof  of  the  piidding  "  which  tyrants  eat. 
He  sat  crowned  at  the  head  of  a  luxurious  banquet,  in  the 
midst  of  odours,  music,  and  homage ;  and  saw,  suspended 
by  a  hair  over  his  head,  a  naked  aword.  This,  it  must  be 
confessed,  wns  n  happy  thought  of  the  royal  poet — a  practical 
epigram  of  the  very  finest  point. 
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subdued.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  fled.  Among  those  who 
remained  was  Gellias.  He  fancied  that  bis  great  wealth, 
and  his  renown  for  hoepitality,  would  procure  him  decent 
treatment.  Finding,  however,  that  the  least  to  be  expected 
of  the  enemy  was  captivity,  he  set  fire  to  a  temple  Into 
which  he  bad  conveyed  bis  wealth,  and  perished  with  it  in 
the  flames ;  thus,  says  Stolberg,  at  once  preventing  "  the 
profanation  of  tbe  place,  the  enriching  of  the  foe,  and  the 
disgrace  of  slavery. 

There  ought  to  be  a  book  devoted  to  tbe  history  of  those 
whose  reputations  have  not  received  their  due.  It  would 
make  a  curious  volume.  It  would  be  old  in  the  materials, 
novel  in  the  interest,  and  of  equal  delight  and  use.  It  is 
a  startling  reflection,  that  while  men  such  as  this  Gellias 
must  be  dug  up  from  the  byways  of  history,  its  high-road 
is  three-parts  full  of  people  who  would  never  have  been 
heard  of  but  for  accidents  of  time  and  place.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  majority  of  the  Roman  emperors,  of  those  of 
Germany,  of  the  turbulent  old  French  noblesse,  and  indeed 
of  three-fourths,  perhaps  nine-tenths,  of  historical  names  aJl 
over  the  world. 


Theocritus  [the  great  master  of  pastoral  poetry]  arose 
during  a  period  of  refinement;  and  being  a  man  of  a  uni- 
versal genius,  with  a  particular  regard  for  tbe  country,  per- 
fected this  homelier  kind  of  pastoral,  and  at  the  same  time 
anticipated  all  the  others.  His  single  scenes  are  the  germ  of 
the  pastoral  drama.  He  is  as  clownish  as  Oay,  as  domestic 
as  Allan  Ramsay,  as  elegant  as  Virgil  and  Tasso,  and 
(with  the  allowance  for  tbe  difference  between  ancient  and 
modern  imagination)  as  poetical  as  Fletcher;  and  in  passion 
be  beats  tbem  all.  In  no  other  pastoral  poetry  is  there 
anything  to  equal  his  "  Polyphemus." 

Tbe  world  bas  long  been  sensible  of  this  superiority.  But, 
in  one  respect,  even  the  world  has  not  yet  done  justice  to 
Theocritus.  The  world,  indeed,  takes  a  long  time,  or  must 
have  a  twofold  blow  given  it  as  manifest  and  sustained  aa 
Shakspeare's,  to  entertain  two  ideas  at  once  respecting  any- 
body. It  has  been  said  of  wit,  that  it  indispoaes  people  to 
admit  a  serious  claim  on  the  part  of  its  possessor ;  and 
pastoral  poetry  subjects  a  man  to  the  like  injustice,  b^ 
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"  a  little  round  fat  oily  man,"  wlio  was  always  "  in "  with 
Eome  duke  or  cardinal,  admiring  his  fine  house  and  fea£tiDg 
at  his  table.  These  were  among  the  most  prominent  frienda 
or  associateB  of  Madame  de  S^vign^ ;  but  there  were  also 
great  lords  and  ladies,  and  neighbours  in  abundance,  some- 
times coming  in  when  they  were  not  wanted,  but  always 
welcomed  with  true  French  politeness,  except  when  they 
had  been  heard  to  say  anything  against  the  "  daughter;" 
and  then  Madame  told  them  roundly  to  their  faces  thotshe 
was  "  not  at  home."  There  was  Segrois,  and  Saint  Pavin, 
and  Comeille,  and  Bossuet;  and  Trerille,  who  talked  like  & 
book ;  and  the  great  Turenne,  and  the  Duke  de  Yivonne 
(brother  of  Montespan), who  called  her  "darling  mamma  ;  " 
and  Madame  Scorron,  tiL'  she  was  Maintenon ;  and  Madame 
de  Fie^que,  who  did  not  know  how  to  be  afflicted ;  and 
D'Hacqueville,  whose  good  offices  it  was  impossible  to  tire  ; 
and  fat  BarlUon,  who  said  good  things  though  he  was  a  bad 
ambassador ;  and  the  Abb^  TStu,  thin  and  lively ;  and  Ben- 
serade,  who  was  the  life  of  the  company  wherever  he  went ; 
and  Brancas,  who  liked  to  choose  his  own  rivals ;  and 
Cardinal  de  Rets  in  retirement,  feeding  his  trout,  and  talk- 
ing metaphypiea.  She  had  known  the  Cardinal  for  thirty 
years;  and,  during  his  last  illness,  used  to  get  Corneillo, 
BoUean,  and  Moiliii-e  to  come  and  read  to  him  their  now 
pieces.  Perhaps  there  is  no  man  of  whom  she  speaks  with 
such  undeviating  respect  and  regard  as  this  once  turbulent 
statesman,  unless  it  be  Rochefoucauld,  who,  to  judge  from 
most  of  her  accounts  of  him,  was  a  pattern  of  all  that  was 
the  reverse  of  his  "  Maxima." 

With  her  son  the  marquis,  who  was  "  a  man  of  wit  and 

pleasure  about  town,"  till  he  cettled  into  Hobriety  with  a  wife 

who  ie  said  to  have  made  him  devout,  Madame  da  Krivignd 

lived  in  a  state  of  confidence  and  unrcNurve,  to  an  uxchm 

that  would  not  be  deemed  very  delicate  in  thuwj  dityi,  miil 

of  whifh.indpf-l.ihi-  !:<T=^-lf  ttnm<'<iiii(m  iix|jrii«iHi»  iinr  JUIibn. 

Thtc  ,,  of  |olt<ii-N,  j,r..f™.lM((  U> 

TlKep^-^'-l  '■■■^'-■■■'■.' 11  '"ID  .u.'l   .'.iiign  dii  VKiutUm,  wiikli  in 

"•^ua;    but  uu  gulhcr  wmu  KinnrknUti  fmrtwutitra  '4 

Mimncy  from    thfl    letUTfn  erf  Uw  twAtjtr  0/  hrf 

}  Uid,  among  uth«rs,  Niii'v's  myiugt  'A  i/im,  i-SM 

•X  at  lA'p,"  f^  '  "       '  tort  of  « tw^JM>>'r  tiu4 
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The  little  marquis's  frieods  ([or  ho  was  small  iu  hia  person) 
did  not  think  him  a  man  of  very  impassioned  tempem- 
ment.  He  vbs,  however,  very  pleasant  and  kind,  and  an 
attentive  eon.  Bochefoucauld  said  of  him,  that  hia  greatest 
ambition  would  have  been  to  die  for  a  love  which  he  did  not 
feel. 

But  sons,  dukes,  cardinals,  friends,  the  whole  universe, 
come  to  nothinf;  in  these  famous  letters,  compared  with  the 
daughter  to  whom  thoy  owe  their  existence.  One  letter  was 
no  sooner  received  than  another  was  anxiously  desired ;  and 
the  daughter  echoed  the  anxiety.  Hours  were  counted, 
postboys  watched  for,  obstacles  imagined,  all  the  torments 
experienced,  and  not  seldom  manifested,  of  the  most  jealous 
and  exacting  passion,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  delights 
and  ecstasies  vented  of  one  the  most  confiding. 

The  first  letter  in  the  collection,  written  when  Madamo 
de  S^vign^  was  a  young  and  happy  mother,  gives  a  delight- 
ful foretaste  of  what  its  readers  have  to  expect.  She  was 
then  in  her  twentieth  year,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  and 
nothing  but  brightness  in  her  eyes. 

Yoo  area  pretij  fellow,  are  yon  not?  [she  writee,  March  15,  1647, 
to  the  Count  dc  Cussy-itabutin]  to  have  wiitten  me  nothing  for 
these  two  month.i.  Have  you  forgotten  who  I  am,  and  the  rank  I 
hold  in  the  family  7  'Faith,  little  cadet,  I  will  make  yon  remember 
it.  If  you  put  me  out  of  sorts,  1  will  reduce  you  to  the  ranks.  Yon 
knew  1  was  about  to  be  conlined,  and  yet  took  no  mora  troable  to 
ask  after  my  health  than  if  1  bad  remained  a  spinster.  Very  well : 
be  informed,  to  your  confusion,  that  1  have  got  a  boy,  who  shall  suck 
hatred  of  you  into  hU  veins  with  his  mother's  milk,  and  that  I  mean 
to  have  a  great  many  more,  purely  to  supply  j'on  with  enemies. 
YoD  have  not  the  wit  to  do  as  much,  yoa  with  yout  feminine  pro- 
ductions. 

After  all,  my  dear  cousin,  my  regard  for  you  is  not  to  be  concealed. 
Nature  will  proclaim  it  in  spite  of  art.  I  thought  to  scold  you  for 
your  laziness  through  the  whole  of  this  letter  ;  but  I  do  my  heart 
too  great  a  violence ;  and  must  conclude  with  telling  you  that 
M.  dc  S£vign£  and  myself  love  jou  very  much,  and  often  talk  of 
the  pk.isure  wo  should  have  iu  your  company. 

Bussy  writes  very  pleasantly  in  return  ;  but  it  will  be  so 
impossible  to  make  half  the  extracts  we  desire  from  Madame 
de  Scvignti's  own  letters,  that  we  must  not  be  tempted  to 
look  again  into  those  of  others.  The  next  that  we  shall 
give  is  the  famous  one  on  the  Buke  de  Lauzun's  intended 
mai-riage  with  the  Princess  Henrietta  of  Bourbon ;  one  of 
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the  most  striking,  though  not  the  meet  engaging,  in  the 
collection.  It  was  written  nearly  four-and-twenty  years 
after  the  letter  we  have  just  given  ;  which  we  mention  to 
show  how  ahe  had  retained  her  animal  epirits.  The  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  her  jovial  cousin,  De  Coulanges. 
Hie  apparent  tautologies  in  the  exordium  are  not  really 
such.  They  only  represent  a  continued  astonishment,  want- 
ing words  to  express  iteelf,  and  fetching  its  breath  at  evei^ 


I  am  f^oing  to  tell  you  a  thing  [she  says  on  151)1  December  1670], 
wbich  o(  all  things  in  the  world  is  the  moat  oatoaiabing,  tbe  most 
surprising,  the  most  marvellous,  tho  most  miraculous,  the  moat 
trinmphant,  the  most  bewildering,  the  most  unheard-ot,  the  most 
■ingular,  tbe  most  eitraordinary,  tbe  most  iacredible,  the  most 
unexpected,  the  most  exalting,  the  most  humblicg,  tbe  moat  rare, 
the  most  common,  the  most  public,  tbe  moat  prifato  (till  thii 
moment),  tbe  most  brilliant,  the  most  enviable — ia  abort,  a  thing  ol 
which  no  example  is  to  be  found  in  paat  times ;  at  least,  nottiing 
qaite  like  it ; — a  thing  nbtch  we  know  not  how  to  believe  in  Paris  ; 
how  then  are  yoa  to  believe  It  at  Lyons  1  a  thing  which  makes  all 
tho  world  cry  out,  "  Lord  liave  mere?  on  us  I "  a  thing  wbicii  baa 
transported  Madame  de  Roban  and  Madame  d'Hauterive ;  a  thing 
which  is  to  be  done  on  Sunday,  when  those  who  see  it  will  not  beliLvo 
their  own  eyes ;  a  thin;;  which  Is  to  be  done  on  Sunday,  and  yet 
perhaps  will  not  be  finished  till  Monday.  I  cannot  expect  you  to 
guess  it  at  once.  I  give  you  a  trial  of  three  times;  do  you  give  it  up  J 
Well,  then,  1  mnst  tell  you.  M,  de  Lauzun  ia  to  marry,  next  Sunday, 
St  the  Louvre,  guess  v.hom.  I  give  you  four  times  to  guess  it  in  :  I 
give  you  six :  I  give  you  a  hundred.  "Truly,"  cries  Madame  de 
Coulanges,  "it  must  be  a  very  dillicult  thing  to  guess  ;  'tis  Madame 
de  la  Valliire."  No,  it  isn't,  Madame.  "  "lis  Mademoiselle  de  Reti 
thenT"  No,  it  isn't,  Madame :  yon  are  terribly  provinoial.  "  Oh,  we 
are  very  stupid,  no  doubt ! "  say  you:  "'tis  Mademoiselle  Colbert." 
Further  off  than  ever.  "Well,  then,  it  must  bo  Mademoiselle  Crfiqui  t" 
You  are  not  a  bit  nearer.  Come,  I  see  I  must  tell  you  at  last.  Well,  M. 
de  Lauzun  marries  next  Sunday,  at  the  Loavre,  with  tbe  King's  per- 

miasion.  Mademoiselle,  Mademoiselle  de Mademoiselle guest 

the  name ; — be  marries  "  Madeuoisellb" — the  great  Mademoiselle  1 
Mademoiselle,  the  daughter  of  the  late  MonSIeUB  ;  Mademoiselle, 
granddaughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth ;  Mademoiselle  d'Eu,  Made- 
moiselle de  Dombes,  Mademoiselle  de  Monlpensier,  Mademoiselle 
d'Orleane,  Mademoiselle,  cousin-german  of  the  King,  Hademoisella 
destined  to  the  throne.  Mademoiselle,  the  only  won;an  in  France  fit 
to  marry  Monsieur.  Here's  pretty  news  for  your  coteries.  Exclaim 
about  it  as  much  as  yoa  will ; — let  it  turn  your  heads ;  say  we  "  lie" 
if  yon  please ;  that  it's  a  pretty  johe  ;  that  it's  "  tireeomc  " ;  that  we 
are  a  "  parcel  of  ninnies.  We  give  yoa  leave ;  we  have  done  just 
the  same  to  others.  Adieu  I  The  letters  tbat  come  by  the  post 
will  show  whether  we  have  been  speaking  truth  or  not. 
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by  hia  frientls ;  how  social,  and  yet  how  sequestered  ;  and 
how  he  preferred  a  house  but  a  floor  high  at  Richmond 
{for  that  which  is  now  shown  as  his,  was  then  a  ground- 
floor  only),  to  one  of  more  imposing  dimenRions  amidst 


The  bee,  like  the  nightingale  and  the  dove,  and  other 
beautiful  creatures,  is  an  inhabitant  of  ^tna.  The  Area 
of  the  mountain  help  to  produce  some  of  his  sweetest 
thyme.  The  energetic  little,  warmth-loving,  honey-making, 
armed,  threatening,  murmuring,  bitter-sweet,  and  useful 
creature,  seems  like  one  of  the  particles  of  the  mountain, 
gifted  with  wings, 

MOUNT  fINA. 

Everybody  knows  that  JKtaa  is  the  greatest  volcano  in 
Europe,  some  twenty  miles  in  ascent  from  Catania,  and 
with  a  circumference  for  its  base  of  between  eighty  and 
ninety.  All  the  climatee  of  the  world  are  there,  except 
those  of  the  African  desert.  At  the  foot  are  the  palms  and 
aloes  of  the  tropics,  with  the  corn,  wine,  and  oil  of  Italy. 
The  latter  continue  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  of  ascent. 
Then  come  the  chestnute  of  Spain,  then  the  beeches  of 
England,  then  the  firs  of  Norway — the  whole  forest-belt 
being  five  or  six  miles  in  ascent,  interspersed  with  park-like 
scenery,  and  the  most  magnificent  pastuiea.  Binging-birds, 
and  flocks  and  herds  are  there,  with  abundance  of  game. 
The  remainder,  a  thousand  feet  high,  is  a  naked  peak, 
covered  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  with  snow,  but 
often  hot  to  the  feet  in  the  midst  of  it,  toilsome  to  ascend, 
and  terminating  in  the  great  crater,  miles  in  circumference, 
fuming  and  blind  with  smoke — the  largest  of  several 
others.  The  whole  mountain,  with  an  enormous  chasm  in 
its  side  four  or  five  miles  broad,  stands  in  the  midst  of  six- 
and'thirty  subject  mountains,  "  each  a  Vesuvius,"  generated 
by  its  awful  parent.  Horror  and  loveliness  prevail  through- 
out it,  alternately,  or  together.  You  look  from  mountain 
to  mountain,  over  tremendous  depths,  to  the  most  beautiful 
woody  scenery.  The  lowest  region  is  a  paradise,  betraying 
black  grounds  of  lava  and  beds  of  ashes,  which  remind  you 
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to  what  it  is  linble.  The  top  is  a  ghastly  white  p«ak, 
shivering  with  cold,  though  it  is  a  mouth  for  fire,  but 
lovely  at  a  distance  in  the  light  of  the  mooa  at  night,  and 
presenting  a  view  from  it  by  day,  especially  at  sumise, 
which  baffles  description  with  ecstasy. 


Smoke  and  earthquake  commence  the  agoniEing  days  that 
precede  it.  The  days  are  darkened ;  the  nights  are  sleepless 
and  horrible,  and  seem  ten  times  as  long  as  usual.  People 
rush  to  the  churches  in  prayer,  or  crowd  the  doorways 
(which  ore  thought  the  safest  places),  or  remain  out  of  doors 
in  boats  or  carriages.  Religions  processions  move  in  terror 
through  the  streets.  Sometimes  the  air  is  blackened  with 
a  ponder,  sometimes  with  ashes,  which  fall  and  gather  every- 
where, such  as  Pompeii  was  buried  with.  Lightnings  play 
about  ^tna  ;  the  sea  rises  against  the  dark  atmosphere,  in 
ghastly  white  billows;  dreadful  noises  succeed,  accompanied 
with  thunder,  like  butteries  of  artillery ;  the  earth  rocks ; 
landslips  take  place  down  the  hill-sides,  carrying  whole  fields 
and  homesteads  into  other  men's  grounds ;  cities  are  over- 
thrown, burying  shrieking  thousands.  At  length  the 
mountain  bursts  out  in  flame  and  lava,  perhaps  in  forty  or 
fifty  places  at  once,  the  principal  crater  throwing  out  hot 
glowing  stones,  which  have  been  known  to  be  carried 
eighteen  miles,  and  the  frightful  mineral  torrent  running 
forth  in  streams  of  fiery  red,  pouring  down  into  the  plains, 
climbing  over  walls,  effacing  estates,  and  rushing  into  and 
usurping  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea.  A  river  of  lava  has 
been  known  to  be  fifty  feet  deep,  and  four  miles  broad. 
Fancy  such  a  stream  coming  down  towards  London,  as  wide 
as  from  Marylebone  to  Mile  End !  By  degrees,  the  lava 
thickens  into  a  black  and  rustling  semi- liquid,  rather  pushed 
along  than  Sowing ;  though  its  heat  has  been  found  linger- 
ing aftei-  a  lapse  of  eight  years.  When  the  survivors  of  all 
these  horrors  gather  breath,  and  look  back  upon  time  and 
place,  they  find  houses  and  families  alwlished,  and  have  to 
begin,  as  it  were,  their  stunned  existence  anew. 

Possibly  there  may  be  something  of  a  gambling  excite- 
ment— of  the  stimulus  of  a  mixture  of  hope  and  fear — in 
thus  living  on  the  boi-dcrs  of  life  and  death — of  this  great 
snap-dragon  bowl  of  Kurope. 
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WAX   AND  HONEY. 

Did  any  one  ever  Bu£Sciently  admire  the  entire  eUgattee  of 
the  habits  and  pursuits  of  beeet  their  extmction  of  nothing 

but  the  quintessence  of  the  flowers ;  their  preference  of  those 
that  have  the  finest  and  least  adulterated  odour ;  their 
avoidance  of  everything  squalid  (so  unlike  flies) ;  their  eager 
ejection  or  exclusion  of  it  from  the  hive,  as  in  the  instance 
of  carcases  of  intruders,  which,  if  they  cannot  drag  away, 
they  cover  up  and  entomb;  their  love  of  clean,  quiet,  and 
delicate  neighbourhoods,  thymy  places  with  brooks ;  their 
singularly  clean  management  of  so  liquid  and  adhesive  a 
thing  as  honey,  from  which  they  issue  forth  to  their  work 
as  if  they  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  their  combination 
with  honey-making  of  the  elegant  manufacture  of  wax,  of 
which  they  make  their  apartments,  and  which  is  used  by 
mankind  for  none  but  patrician  or  other  choice  purposes; 
their  orderly  policy;  their  delight  in  sunshine;  their  atten- 
tion to  one  another;  their  apparent  indifierence  to  every- 
thing purely  regarding  themselves,  apart  from  the  common 
goodi 
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(The  Edinburgh  Stvku>,  July  1844.) 
Thebe  is  a  charm  in  the  bare  title  of  this  book.  It  is  an 
open  sMcaiie  to  a  world  of  pleasant  things.  As  at  the  ring- 
ing of  the  manager's  bell,  the  curtain  rises  and  discovers  a 
brilliant  tableau  of  wits,  beauties,  statesmen,  and  men  of 
pleasure  about  town,  attired  in  the  quunt  coetume  of  our 
great-grandfathers  and  great-grandmothers ;  or  better  still, 
we  feel  as  if  we  had  obtained  the  reverse  of  Bentham's  wish 
— to  live  a  part  of  his  life  at  the  end  of  the  ntxt  hundred 
■  years— by  being  permitted  to  live  a  part  of  ours  about  the 
beginning  of  the  latl,  with  an  advantage  be  never  stipu- 
lated for,  of  spending  it  with  the  pleasantest  people  in  the 

Let  us  suppose  that  only  twenty.four  hours  were  granted 
us;  how  much  might  be  done  or  seen  within  the  timet 
We  take  the  privilege  of  long  intimacy  to  drop  in  upon 
Solivyn  in  Obest«rfield  Street,  about  half-past  ten  or  eleven 
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in  the  momitig ;  we  find  him  in  his  dressing -gown,  playing 
with  his  dog  KatoD.  Ab  twelve  we  wnlk  down  arm-in-arm 
to  White's,  where  Selwyn's  ai-rival  is  hailed  with  a  joyous 
laugh,  and  Topham  Beauclerk  hnetens  to  initiate  us  into 
the  newest  bit  of  scnndal.  The  day  is  warm,  and  a  atroll 
to  Betty's  fruit-shop  (St.  James's  Street)  is  propoEed.  Lord 
March  is  already  there,  settling  his  famous  bet  with  young 
Mr.  Pigot,  that  old  Mr,  Pigot  would  die  before  Sir  William 
Oodrington.  Just  as  this  grave  affair  is  settled  a  cry  is 
raised  of  "  the  Gunnings  are  coming,"  and  out  we  all 
tumble  to  gaze  and  criticize.  At  Brookes's,  our  next  house 
of  call.  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  is  easily  persuaded 
to  entertain  the  party  by  reading  his  verses,  not  yet  printed, 
on  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Hussey  (an  Irish  gentleman)  with 
the  DachesB  of  Manchester  (the  best  mateh  in  the  king- 
dom), and  is  made  happy  by  our  compliments ;  but  looks 
rather  blank  on  Kigby's  hinting  that  the  author  will  be 
obliged  to  fight  half  the  Irishmen  in  town,  which,  consider- 
ing the  turn  of  the  verses,  seemed  probable  enough.  To 
change  at  once  the  subject  and  the  scene,  we  accompany 
him  and  Rigby  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  we  find 
"  the  Great  Commoner "  making  a  furious  attack  on  the 
Attorney- General  (Murray),  who  (aa  Walpole  phrases  it) 
Bufiered  for  an  hour.  After  hearing  an  animated  reply 
from  Fox  (the  first  Lord  Holland),  we  reuse  Selwyn,  who 
is  dozing  behind  the  Treasury  Bench,  and,  wishing  to  look 
in  upon  the  Lords,  make  him  introduce  us.  We  find  Lord 
Chesterfield  speaking,  the  Chancellor  (Hardwicke)  expected 
to  speak  next,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  just  come  in,  and 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  shuffling  about  in  a  ludicreus  state 
of  perturbation,  betokening  a  crisis ;  but  Selwyn  grows  im- 
patient, and  we  hurry  off  to  Strawberry  Hill,  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  celebrated  partis  quarree,  or  "out  of  town" 
party,  who  are  long  ago  assembled.  The  peiii  soxper  appears 
on  the  instant,  and  aa  the  champagne  circulates,  there  cir- 
culates along  with  it  a  refined,  fastidious,  fashionable, 
anecdotic,  gossiping  kind  of  pleasantry,  as  exhilarating  oa 
ita  sparkle,  and  as  volatile  as  its  froth.  We  return  too  late 
to  see  Garrick,  but  time  enough  for  the  house-warming  fete 
At  Chesterfield  House,  where  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  Icece  a 
thousand  pounds  at  faro,  because  he  chooses  to  ogle  BUiza- 
beth  Gunning  instead  of  attending  to  his  cords. 
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Qeorge  Augustus  Selwyn  entered  the  world  with  every 
advantage  of  birth  and  connection ;  to  which  that  of  fortune 
was  added  in  good  time.  His  father,  Colonel  John  Selwyn, 
of  Uatson  in  Gloucestershire,  where  the  family  ranked  aa 
one  of  the  best  in  the  county,  had  been  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  commanded  a  regiment,  sat  manj 
years  in  Parliament,  and  filled  Torious  situations  about  the 
Court.  His  mother,  a  daughter  of  General  Farrington, 
was  a  woman  of  the  bedchamber  to  Queen  Caroline,  and 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  social  humour.  As  his  father 
was  a  plain,  straightforward,  commonplace  sort  of  man,  it 
is  fair  to  presume  that  he  inherited  his  peculiar  talent  from 
her ;  thus  adding  another  to  the  many  instances  of  gifted 
men  formed  by  mothers,  oi-  endowed  by  them  with  the  best 
and  brightest  of  their  qualities. 

Selwyn  was  bom  on  the  nth  August  1719.  Hewasedu- 
cated  at  Eton,  and  on  leaving  it  entered  at  Hertford  College, 
Oxford.  After  a  short  stay  at  the  university,  he  started 
on  the  grand  tour,  and  on  his  return,  though  a  second  son 
with  an  elder  brother  living,  made  London  and  Paris  his 
h«adquarters,  became  a  member  of  the  clubs,  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  wits  and  men  of  fashion.  Before  he  had 
completed  his  twenty-first  year,  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of 
the  Irons  and  Surveyor  of  the  Meltings  at  the  Mint — 
offices  usually  performed  by  deputy.  At  all  events,  occa- 
HOnal  attendance  at  the  weekly  dinner  formerly  provided 
for  this  department  of  the  public  service,  was  the  only  duty 
they  imposed  on  Selwyn ;  the  very  man  to  act  on  Colonel 
Hanger's  principle,  who,  when  a  friend  in  power  suggested 
that  a  particular  office,  not  being  a  sinecure,  would  hardly 
suit  him,  replied,  "  Get  me  the  place,  ajid  leave  me  alone 
for  making  it  a  sinecure."  The  salary  must  have  been 
small,  for  in  a  letter  from  Paris  (September  1742)  he  says 
that  his  entire  income,  including  the  allowance  made  him 
by  his  father,  was  only  ^220  a  year;  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  constantly  in  distress  for  money. 

In  1744  Selwyn  returned  to  Hertfoid  College,  and  re- 
sumed the  life  of  a  college  student ;  unaccountably 
enough,  for  he  was  then  a  formed  man  of  the  world,  and 
twenty-five.  Probably  he  had  thoughts  of  pursuing  a  pro- 
fession, or,  to  please  his  father,  pretended  that  he  had. 

His  father  died  in  1751  without  tying  up  the  property, 
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which  brought  with  it  the  power  of  nominating  two  mem- 
beiB  for  Ludgershall,  and  interest  enough  at  Gloucester  to 
ensure  his  own  return  for  that  city.  The  change  of  circnm- 
Btances  made  little  change  in  his  course  of  life.  He  had  eat 
in  Parliament  for  the  family  borough  since  1747.  He 
generally  sided  with  the  Court  party,  and  was  well  rewarded 
for  his  consbincy ;  being  at  the  same  time  Clerk  of  the  Irons 
and  Surveyor  of  the  Meltings  at  the  Mint,  Registrar  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  Barbadoes  (where  he  had  an  estate), 
and  Paymaster  of  the  Works — described  as  a  very  lucrative 
appointment. 

It  is  currently  related  that  Selwyn  did  his  best  to  keep 
Sheridan  out  of  Brookes's,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
blackballing  him  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  by  a  trick. 
According  to  one  version,  the  Prince  of  Wales  kept  Selwyn 
in  conversation  at  the  door  till  the  ballot  was  over.  Accord- 
ing to  Wrazall's,  he  was  suddenly  called  away  by  a  pretended 
message  from  bis  adopted  daughter.  Some  attribute  his 
dislike  to  aristocratic  prejudice ;  others  to  party  feeling. 
His  mode  of  life  is  exhibited  in  a  droll  sketch,  in  a  letter  to 
himself  written  by  Lord  Carlisle  at  Spa,  in  1 768.  "  I  rise 
at  six ;  am  on  horseback  till  breaicfast ;  play  at  cricket  till 
dinner;  and  dance  in  the  evening  tiU  I  can  scarce  crawl  to 
bed  at  eleven.  There  is  a  life  for  you  !  You  get  up  at  nine ; 
play  with  Katon  till  twelve  in  your  nightgown ;  then  creep 
down  to  White's  to  abuse  Fanshawe ;  are  five  hours  at 
table  i  sleep  till  you  can  escape  your  supper  reckoning ; 
then  make  two  wretches  carry  you,  with  three  pints  of  claret 
in  you,  three  miles  for  a  shilling." 

Wite  are  seldom  given  to  rurahties.  Jekyll  used  to  say 
that,  if  compelled  to  live  in  the  country,  be  would  have  the 
road  before  hia  door  paved  like  a  street,  and  hire  a  hackney- 
coach  to  drive  up  and  down  all  day  long.  Selwyn  partook 
largely  of  this  feeling. 

There  is  no  ground  for  disputing  the  applicability  of  the 
remark  with  which  Mr.  Jesw  introduces  the  topic  of  bis 
wit :—"  Perhaps  no  individual  has  ever  acquired  so  general 
a  reputation  for  mere  wit  as  George  Selwyn.  Villiers 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lords  Dorset,  Rochester,  Chester- 
field, and  Hervey,  Sir  Charles  Hiinbury  Williams,  Bubb 
Doddington,  Sheridan,  and  (perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
luminaxy  in  this  galaxy  of  wit)  the  late  Theodore  Hook, 
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were  men  who  had  one  and  all  distinguished  themselves  in 
following  the  paths  of  literature,  while  more  than  one  of 
them  had  rendered  himself  eminent  in  the  senate.  Thus, 
the  character  which  each  maintained  for  wit  was  supported 
by  the  adventitious  tud  of  a  reputation  for  literary  or  orato- 
rical talents,  while  the  fame  of  Oeorge  Selnyn  stands  exclu- 
sively on  his  character  for  social  pleasantry  and  converea- 
tionot  wit."  Not  quite.  It  stood  also  on  his  three  seats  in 
Parliament,  and  his  family  connections.  These,  at  the  very 
ontset,  procured  him  that  vantage  ground,  to  which  Sheridan 
and  Hook  were  obliged  to  win  their  way  at  the  risk  of 
fretting  a  thousand  vanities. 

The  best  stories  regarding  his  taste  for  executions  are 
related  by  Walpole,  and  well  known.  Innumerable  are  tho 
jokes  levelled  at  him  for  this  peculiarity.  The  best  Is  the 
first  Lord  Holland's,  who  was  dying.  "The  next  time  Mr. 
Selwyn  calls,  show  him  up.  If  I  am  alive,  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  see  him ;  and  if  I  am  dead,  he  will  be  glad  to 
see  me." 

According  to  Walpole,  it  ■^aa  Selwyn's  habit  to  turn  up 
the  whites  of  his  eyes,  and  assume  an  expression  of  demure- 
ness,  when  giving  utterance  to  a  droll  thought ;  and  Wraxoll 
says  that  the  effect  of  his  witticisms  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  his  listless,  drowsy  manner.  Nor  is  this  all.  What 
makes  a  man  like  Selwj-n  the  delight  of  his  conteinporaries, 
is  that  lightness,  richness,  and  elasticity  of  mind,  which 
invests  the  commonest  incidents  with  amusing  or  inspiriting 
associations — lights  intuitively  on  the  most  attractive  topics, 
grasps  them  one  moment,  lets  them  go  the  next;  and,  in  a 
word,  never  suffers  companionship  to  become  tiresome,  or 
conversation  to  grow  duU. 


IMAGINATION  AND  FANCY. 
(.844.) 


Spenseb's  great  characteristic  is  poetic  luxury.  If  you  go 
to  him  for  a  story,  you  will  be  disappointed ;  if  for  a  style, 
classical  or  concise,  the  point  against  him  is  conceded ;  if 
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for  pathos,  you  must  weep  for  persocages  half-real  and  too 
beautiful;  if  for  mirth,  you  must  laugh  out  of  good 
breeding,  and  because  it  pleoseth  the  great,  Beijueistered 
man  to  be  facetious.  But  if  you  love  poetry  well  enough 
to  enjoy  it  for  its  own  sake,  let  no  evil  reports  of  his 
"allegory"  deter  you  h-om  his  acquaintance,  for  great 
will  be  your  loss.  His  allegory  itself  is  but  one  part 
allegory,  and  nine  parts  beauty  and  enjoyment;  some- 
times an  excess  of  fieeh  and  blood.  Hia  forced  rhymes,  and 
hia  sentences  written  to  fill  up,  which  in  a  less  poet  would 
be  intolerable,  are  accompanied  with  such  endless  grace  and 
dreaming  pleasure,  fit  to 

Hake  heaveii  drowsy  with  tbe  harmony, 

that  although  it  is  to  be  no  more  expected  of  anybody  to  read 
him  through  at  once,  than  to  wander  days  and  nights  in  a 
forest,  thinking  of  nothing  else,  yet  any  true  lover  of 
poetry,  when  be  comes  to  know  him,  would  as  soon  quarrel 
with  repose  on  the  summer  grass.  You  may  get  up  and  go 
away,  but  will  return  next  day  at  noon  to  listen  to  his 
waterfalls,  and  to  see,  "  with  half-shut  eye,"  his  visions  oE 
knights  and  nymphs,  his  gods  and  goddesses,  whom  he 
brought  down  again  to  earth  in  immortal  beauty. 

Spenser,  in  some  respects,  is  more  southern  than  the 
south  itself.  I>ant«,  but  for  the  covered  heat  which  occa- 
sionally concentrate  the  utmost  sweetness  as  well  as 
▼enom,  would  be  quite  northern  compared  with  him.  He 
is  mor«  luxurious  than  Ariosto  or  Taseo,  more  haunted 
with  the  presence  of  beauty.  His  wholesale  poetical  belief, 
mixing  up  all  cieeds  and  mythologies,  but  with  less  violence, 
resembles  that  of  Dante  and  Boccaccio;  and  it  gives  the 
compound  the  better  warrant  in  the  more  agreeable 
impression.  Then  his  versification  ts  almost  perpetu^ 
honey. 

Spenser  is  the  farthest  removed  from  the  ordinary  cares 
and  haunts  of  the  world  of  all  the  poets  that  ever  wrot«, 
except  perhaps  Ovid;  and  this,  which  is  the  reason  why 
mere  men  of  business  and  the  world  do  not  like  him,  con- 
stitutes his  most  bewitching  charm  with  the  poetical.  He 
'  is  not  80  great  a  poet  as  Shakspcare  or  Dante  ;  he  has  lees 
imagination,  though  more  fancy,  than  Milton.    He  does 
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not  see  things  bo  purely  in  their  elements  as  Dante ;  Deither 
ctin  he  combine  their  elements  lilce  Shakspeare,  nor  bring 
such  fre<]uent  intensities  of  words,  or  of  wholesale  imagi- 
native sympathy,  to  bear  upon  his  subject  as  any  one  of 
them ;  thoagb  he  has  given  noble  diffuser  instances  of  the 
latter  in  his  Una,  and  his  Mammon,  and  his  aocoimts  of 
Jealousy  and  Despair. 

But  when  you  are  "  over-informed,"  with  thought  and 
passion  in  Shakspeare,  when  Milton's  mighty  grandeurs 
opprees  yon,  or  are  found  mixed  with  painful  absurdities, 
or  when  the  world  is  vexatious  and  tiresome,  and  you  have 
had  enough  of  your  own  vanities  or  struggles  in  it,  or 
when  "  house  and  land  "  themselves  are  "  gone  and  spent," 
and  your  riches  must  lie  in  the  regions  of  the  "  unknown," 
then  Spenser  is  "  most  excellent."  His  remoteness  from 
everyday  life  is  the  reason  perhaps  why  Somers  and  Chat- 
ham admired  him;  and  ma  poeseesion  of  every  kind  of 
imaginary  wealth  completes  bis  charm  with  his  brother 
poets.  Take  him  in  short  for  what  he  is,  whether  greater 
or  less  than  his  fellows,  the  poetical  faculty  is  so  abundantly 
and  beautifully  predominant  in  him  above  every  other, 
though  he  had  passion,  and  thought,  and  plenty  of  ethics, 
and  was  as  learned  a  man  as  Ben  JonsoD,  perhaps  aa 
Milton  himself,  that  he  has  always  been  felt  by  Ins  country- 
men to  be  what  Charles  Lamb  called  him,  the  "  Poet's 
Poet,"  He  has  had  more  idolatry  and  imitation  from  hia 
brethren  than  all  the  rest  put  together.     The  old  undramatic 

Kets,  Drayton,  Browne,  DrummoDd,  Giles  and  Phineas 
etcher,  were  as  full  of  him  as  the  dramatic  were  of  Shak- 
speare. Milton  studied  and  used  him,  calling  liim  the  "  sage 
and  serious  Spenser ; "  and  adding,  that  he  "  dared  be  known 
to  think  him  a  better  teacher  than  Scotus  or  Aquinas." 
Cowley  said  that  he  became  a  poet  by  reading  him.  Drjden 
claim»l  bim  for  a  master.  Pope  said  he  read  him  wiUi  as 
much  pleasure  when  he  was  old,  as  young.  CoUins  and 
Gray  loved  lum  ;  Thomson,  Shenstone,  and  a  host  of  inferior 
writers,  expressly  imitated  him ;  Bums,  Byron,  Shelley,  and 
Keats  made  use  of  his  stanza ;  Coleridge  eulogized  him ; 
and  he  b  as  dear  to  the  best  Uving  poets  as  he  was  to  their 
predecessors.  Spenser  has  stood  all  the  changes  in  critical 
opinion ;  all  the  logical  and  formal  conclusions  of  the  under- 
standing as  opposed  to  imagination  and  lasting  sympathy. 


ihaoination  and  fancy. 


Chaucer's  comic  genius  is  so  perfect,  that  it  may  be  said  tc 
include  prophetic  intimations  of  all  that  followed  it.  The 
liberal-thinking  jovialitr  of  Rabelais  is  there ;  the  por- 
tmitura  of  Cervantee,  moral  and  external;  the  poetry  of 
Shakspeare ;  the  learning  of  Ben  Jonson ;  the  manners  of 
the  wita  of  Charles  the  Second ;  the  borJtomie  of  Sterne; 
and  the  inBidiousneaa,  without  the  malice,  of  Voltaire.  One 
of  its  characteristics  ia  a  certain  tranquil  detection  of  par- 
ticulars, ezpreasiva  of  generals.  Ihne  the  Prioress  speaks 
French ;  but  it  b  "  after  the  school  of  Stratford  at  Bow." 
Her  education  was  altogether  more  showy  than  substantial. 
The  Lawyer  was  the  busiest  man  in  the  world,  and  yet  he 
"seemed  busier  than  he  was."  He  made  something  out  of 
nothing,  even  in  appearances. 

Another  characteristic  is  his  fondness  for  seeing  the 
spiritual  in  the  material;  the  mind  in  the  man's  aspect. 
He  is  as  studious  of  physiognomy  as  levator,  and  far  truer. 
Observe,  too,  the  poetty  that  accompanies  it— the  imagina- 
tive sympathy  in  the  matter  of  fact.  His  Yeoman,  who  is 
a  forester,  hais  a  head  "  like  a  nut."  His  Miller  is  as  brisk 
and  healthy  as  the  air  of  the  hill  on  which  he  lives,  and  as 
hardy  and  as  cross-grained  as  his  conscience.  We  know,  as 
well  as  if  we  had  ridden  with  them,  his  oily-faced  Monk ; 
his  lisping  Friar ;  his  carbunclcd  Summoner  or  Church- 
Bailiff;  and  his  irritable  money-getting  Beve  or  Steward, 
with  his  cropped  head  and  calflese  legs,  who  shaves  his  beard 
as  closely  as  he  reckons  with  his  master's  tenants. 

The  third  great  quality  of  Chaucer's  humour  is  its  fair- 
play — the  truth  and  humanity  which  induces  him  to  see 
justice  done  to  good  and  bad,  to  the  circumstances  which 
make  men  what  they  are,  and  the  mixture  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  wisdom  and  of  folly,  which  they  consequently 
exhibit.  His  worst  characters  have  some  little  saving  grace 
of  good-nature,  or  at  least  of  joviality  and  candour.  Even 
the  Pardoner,  however  impudently,  acknowledges  himself  to 
be  a  "  vicious  man,"  His  best  people,  with  one  exception, 
betray  some  infirmity.  The  gocKl  Clerk  of  Oxford,  for  all 
his  simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart,  has  not  escaped  the 
pedantry  and  pretension  of  the  college.  The  only  character 
hx  Chaucer  which  seems  faultless,  is  that  of  the  Knight, 
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and  he  is  a  man  who  has  been  all  over  the  world,  and 
bought  experience  with  bard  blows.  The  poet  does  not 
spare  his  own  person.  He  describes  himself  as  a  fat,  heavy 
man,  with  an  "  elvish "  (wildieh  ?)  countenance,  shy,  and 
always  "staring  on  the  ground."  Perhaps  he  paid  for  his 
genius  and  knowledge  with  the  consequencee  6l  habits  too 
sedentary,  and  a  vein,  in  his  otherwise  cheerful  wisdom,  of 
hypochondriacal  wonder. 

This  self-knowledge  is  a  pari;  of  Chaucer's  greatness ;  and 
these  modest  proofs  of  it  distinguish  him  from  every  other 
poet  in  the  language.  Shokspeare  may  have  had  as  much, 
or  more.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  otherwise.  And  yet 
there  b  no  knowing  what  qualities,  less  desirable,  might 
have  hindered  even  his  mighty  insight  into  his  fellow- 
creatures  from  choosing  to  look  so  closely  into  himself.  His 
sonnets  are  not  without  intimations  of  personal  and  other 
defects ;  but  they  contejn  no  such  candid  talking  as  Chaucer. 

The  father  of  English  poetry  was  essentially  a  modest 
man.  Ho  sits  quietly  in  a  comer,  looking  down  for  the 
most  part,  and  meditating ;  at  other  times  eyeing  everything 
that  passes,  and  sympathizing  with  everything;  chuckling 
-heartily  at  a  jest,  feeling  his  eyes  fill  with  tears  at  sorrow,  _ 
reverencing  virtue,  and  notoat  of  charity  with  vice.  When 
he  ventures  to  tell  a  story  himself,  it  is  as  much  under 
correction  of  the  host  as  the  humblest  man  in  the  com- 
pany ;  and  it  is  no  sooner  objected  to,  than  he  drops  it  for 
one  of  a  different  description. 

[Speaking  of  him  elsewhere,  Leigh  Hunt  says : — ]  Chaucer 
(with  Spenser,  Bhakspeare,  and  Milton)  is  one  of  the  Four 
Great  English  Poets ;  and  it  is  with  double  justice  that  he  is 
called  the  Father  of  English  Poetry,  for,  as  I>ante  did  with 
Italian,  he  helped  to  form  its  very  language.  Nay,  it  burst 
into  luxuriance  in  his  hands,  like  a  sudden  month  of  May. 
Instead  of  giving  you  the  idea  of  an  "  old  "  poet,  in  the 
sense  which  the  word  vulgarly  acquires,  there  is  no  one, 
upon  acquaintance,  who  seems  so  young,  consistently  with 
maturity  of  mind.  His  poetry  rises  in  the  land  like  a  clear 
morning,  in  which  you  see  everything  with  a  rare  and 
crystal  distinctness,  from  the  mountain  to  the  minutest 
flower — towns,  solitudes,  human  beings — open  doors,  show- 
ing you  the  interior  of  cottages  and  of  palaces — fancies  in 
the  clouds,  fajty -rings  in  the  grass;  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
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nits  the  mild  poet,  alone,  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  yet  with 
hia  heart  full  of  everything  round  him,  beating,  perhaps, 
vith  the  bosoms  of  a  whole  city,  whose  multitudes  are  shar- 
ing his  thoughts  with  the  daisy.  His  nature  is  the  greatest 
poet'a  nature,  omitting  nothing  in  its  sympatby  (in  which 
respect  he  is  nearer  to  Shakspeare  than  either  of  their  two 
illuBtrious  brethren) ;  and  be  combines  an  epic  power  of 
grand,  comprehensive,  and  primitive  imagery,  with  that  of 
being  content«d  with  the  smalleNt  matter  of  fact  near  him, 
and  of  luxuriating  in  pure,  vague,  animal  spirits,  like  a 
dozer  in  a  field.  His  gaiety  is  equal  to  his  gravity,  and  his 
sincerity  to  both.  You  could  as  little  think  of  doubting  his 
word  as  the  point  of  the  pen  that  wrote  it.  Itcutfi  as  clear 
and  sharp  into  you  as  the  pen  on  the  paper.  His  belief  in 
the  good  and  beautiful  is  childlike  ;  as  Hhakspeare's  is  that 
of  everlasting  and  manly  youth.  Spenser's  and  Milton's  are 
more  scholarly  and  formal.  Chaucer  excels  in  pathos,  in 
humour,  in  satire,  character,  and  dcEcription.  His  graphic 
faculty  and  healthy  sense  of  the  material  strongly  ally  him 
to  the  painter ;  and  perhaps  a  better  idea  could  not  be  given 
of  his  oniversality  than  by  saying,  that  he  was  at  once  the 
Italian  and  the  Flemish  painter  of  his  time,  and  exhibited 
the  pure  eipresflion  of  Baphoel,  the  devotional  intensity  of 
I>omenicbino,  the  colour  and  corporeal  fire  of  Titian,  the 
manners  of  Hogarth,  and  the  homely  domesticities  of  Ostade 
and  Teniere  1 


If  ever  there  was  a  boni  poet,  Marlowe  wna  one.  He 
perceived  things  in  their  spiritual  as  well  as  materia] 
relations,  and  impressed  them  with  a  corresponding  felicity. 
Bather,  he  struck  them  as  with  something  sweet  and  glow- 
ing that  rushes  by;  perfumes  from  a  censer — glances  of 
love  an3  beauty.  And  he  could  accumulate  images  into  as 
deliberate  and  lofty  a  grandeur. 

He  was  the  head  of  a  set  of  young  men  from  the 
university,  the  Peeles,  Greens,  and  others,  all  more  or  less 
possessed  of  a  true  poetical  vein,  who,  bringing  scholai-ship 
to  the  theatre,  were  intoxicated  with  the  new  graces  they 
threw  on  the  old  bombast,  carried  to  their  height  the  vices 
as  well  as  wit  of  the  town,  and  were  destined  to  see,  with 
indignation  and  astonishment,  their  work  taken  out  of  their 
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hanJs,  and  done  better,  by  the  uneducated  interloper  from 
Stratford  -upon- Avon. 

Benidea  the  weighty  and  digni£ed,  though  monotonous, 
tone  of  his  vereificatioii  m  many  places  (what  Ben  Jonson, 
very  exactly  as  well  as  finely,  calls  "  Marlowe's  mighty 
litK  "),  there  are  passages  in  it  (^  force  and  feeling,  of  which 
I  doubt  whrther  any  of  his  contemporaries  were  capable  in 
BO  sustained  b,  degree,  though  Green  and  Peele  had  felicitous 
eingle  hues,  and  occn-sionally  a  refined  sweetnees. 

Marlowe,  like  Spenser,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  poet  who 
bad  no  native  precursors.  He  got  nothing  from  them ;  he 
prepared  the  way  for  the  versification,  the  dignity,  and  the 
pathos  of  his  successors,  who  have  nothing  finer  of  the  kind 
to  show  than  the  death  of  Edward  the  Second — not  Shak  - 
epeare  himself ;  and  his  imagination,  like  Spenser's, 
haunted  those  purely  poetic  regions  of  ancient  fabling  and 
modem  rapture,  of  beautiful  forms  and  passionate  expres- 
sions, which  they  were  the  first  to  render  the  common 
property  of  inspiration,  and  whence  their  language  drew 
"  empyreal  air."  Marlowe  and  Spenser  are  the  first  of  our 
poets  who  perceived  the  beauty  of  words ;  not  as  apart  from 
their  signtficftnce,  nor  upon  occasion  only,  as  Chaucer  did 
(more  marvellous  in  that  than  themselves,  or  than  the 
originals  from  whom  he  drew),  but  as  a  habit  of  the  poetic 
mcmd,  and  as  receiving  and  rofiecting  beauty  through  the 
feeling  of  the  ideas. 


Shakspeare  is  here  in  his  purely  poetical  creations,  apart 
(as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  such  a  thinker  and  humanist 
to  be)  from  thought  and  humanity.  There  is  nothing 
wanting  either  to  the  imagination  or  fancy  of  Shakspeare. 
The  one  is  lofty,  rich,  affecting,  palpable,  subtle ;  the  other 
full  of  grace,  playfulness,  and  variety.  He  is  equal  to  the 
greatest  poets  in  grandeur  of  imagination ;  to  all  in  diveraty 
of  it;  to  all  in  fancy  ;  to  all  in  everj'thing  else,  except  in  a 
certain  primeval  intensity,  such  as  Dante's  and  Chaucer's ; 
and  in  narrative  poetry,  which  (to  judge  from  "  Tenua  and 
Adonis,"  and  the  "  £ape  of  Lucrece  ")  he  certainly  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  a  call  to  write.  He  over-informed  it 
n-ith  reflection.  It  has  been  supposed  that  when  Uilton 
spoke  of  Shakspeare  as 


IMAGINATION  AND  FANCY. 


the  genealogy  did  him  injustice.  But  the  critical  distinction 
between  Fancy  and  Imagination  was  hardly  determined  till 
of  late.  Collina  himself,  in  his  "  Ode  on  the  Poetical 
Chamctei',"  uses  the  word  Fancy  to  imply  both,  even 
when  speaking  of  Milton;  and  so  did  Milton,  I  con- 
ceive, when  speaking  of  Shakspeare.  The  propriety  of  the 
words,  "  native  wood-notes  wild,"  is  not  bo  clear.  I  take 
them  to  have  been  hastily  said  by  a  learned  man  of  an 
unlearned.  But  Shakspeare,  though  he  bad  not  a  college 
education,  was  as  learned  as  any  man,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word,  by  a  scholarly  intuition.  He  hod  the  spirit  of 
learning.  He  was  aware  of  the  education  he  wanted,  and 
by  some  means  or  other  supplied  it.  He  could  anticipate 
Milton's  own  Greek  and  Latin  : 

Tortive  and  errant  from  bis  coarse  of  growth — 
The  mnltitndinoiiB  eeas  IntMmodine — 
A  pudency  so  tosj,  &o. 

In  fact,  if  Shakspeare's  poetry  baa  any  fault,  it  is  that  of 
being  too  learned;  too  over-informed  with  thought  and 
allusion.  His  wood-notes  wild  surpass  Haydn  and  Bach, 
His  wild  roses  were  all  twenty  times  double.  He  thinks 
twenty  times  to  another  man's  once,  and  makes  all  his 
serious  characters  talk  as  well  as  he  could  himself — with  a 
superabundance  of  wit  and  intelligence.  He  knew,  however, 
that  fairies  must  have  a  language  of  their  own  ;  and  hence, 
perhaps,  his  poetry  never  runs  in  ii  more  piu-ely  poetical 
vein  than  when  he  is  speaking  in  their  pei-sons — I  mean  it 
is  less  mixed  up  with  those  heaps  of  comments  and  reflec- 
tions  which,  however  the  wilful  or  metaphysical  critic  may 
think  them  suitable  on  all  occasions,  or  succeed  in  persuad- 
ing us  not  to  wish  them  absent,  by  reason  of  their  stimu- 
lancy  to  one's  mental  activity,  are  assuredly  neither  always 
proper  to  dramatic,  still  less  to  narrative  poetry  ;  nor  yet  so 
opposed  to  all  idiosyncrasy  on  the  writer's  part  as  Mr. 
Coleridge  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  pretty  manifest,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  over-informing  intellect  which  Shak- 
speare thus  carried  into  all  his  writings,  muf  fc  have  been  a 
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personal  na  well  as  literaiy  peculiarity ;  and  as  the  events  he 
speaks  of  are  sometimes  more  int«reBtiiig  in  their  nature 
thaneveuasuperabundanceof  his  comments  can  moke  them, 
readers  maj  be  pardoned  in  sometimes  wishing  that  he  bad 
let  them  speak  a  little  more  briefly  for  themselves.  Most 
people  would  prefer  Ariosto's  and  Chaucer's  narrative  poetry 
tolus;  the  "Grisolda,"for  instance,aii(l  the  story  of  "Isabel" 
— to  the  "  fiape  of  Luci'ece."  The  intense  passion  is  enough. 
The  mifiery  is  enough.  We  do  not  want  even  the  divinest 
talk  about  what  Nature  herself  tends  to  petrify  into  silence. 
Cura  ingetUet  atvpetU.  Our  divine  poet  liad  not  quite 
outlived  the  times  when  it  was  thought  proper  for  a  writer 
to  say  everything  that  came  into  his  head.  Ho  was  a 
student  of  Chaucer  ;  he  beheld  ttie  living  fame  of  Spenser  ; 
and  bis  fellow-dramatists  did  not  help  to  restrain  him.  The 
players  told  Ben  Jonson  that  Shakspeare  never  blotted  a 
line  ;  and  Ben  says  he  was  thought  invidious  for  oheerving 
that  he  wished  he  had  blotted  a  thouannd.  He  sometimes, 
he  says,  required  stopping.  {Aliquando  tafflaminandut 
trot.)  Was  this  meant  to  apply  to  his  conversation  as  well 
OB  writing?  Did  he  manifest  a  like  exuberance  in  com- 
pany 1  Perhaps  he  would  have  done  so,  but  for  modesty 
and  self-knowledge.  To  keep  his  eloquence  altogether  within 
bounds  was  hardly  possible ;  and  who  could  have  wished 
it  had  been  t  Would  that  he  had  had  a  Boswell  a  hundred 
times  ns  voluminous  as  Dr.  Johnson's  to  take  all  down ! 
Bacon's  "  Es.sn,ys  "  would  have  seemed  like  a  drop  out  of  hia 
ocean.  He  would  have  swallowed  dozens  of  Hobbeses  by 
anticipation,  like  larks  for  his  supper. 

If  Sbakspearc,  instead  of  proving  himself  the  greatest 
poet  in  the  world,  had  written  nothing  but  the  fanciful 
Ecenes  in  this  volume,  he  would  still  have  obtained  a  high 
and  singular  reputation — that  of  Poet  of  the  Fairies.  For 
he  may  be  said  to  have  im-ented  the  Fairies;  that  is  to  say, 
he  was  the  first  that  turned  them  to  poetical  account — that 
bore  them  from  clownish  neighbourhoods  to  the  richest  soils 
of  fancy  and  imagination. 


Milton  was  a  very  great  poet,  second  only  (if  second)  to 
the  very  greatest,  such  as  I>ant«  and  Shakspeare ;  and,  like 
all  great  poets,  equal  to  them  in  particular  instances.     He 
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had  DO  pretensions  to  Shakspeare's  universality;  his  wit  is 
dreaiy;  and  (in  general)  ho  had  not  the  faith  in  things  that 
Homer  and  Dante  had,  npart  from  the  intervention  of 
words.  He  could  not  let  them  apeak  for  themselves  with- 
out helping  them  with  his  learning.  In  all  he  did,  aft«r  a 
certain  period  of  youth  (not  to  speak  it  irreverently),  some- 
thing of  the  schoolmaster  is  visible ;  and  a  gloomy  religious 
creed  removes  him  still  farther  from  the  universal  gratitude 
and  dehght  of  mankind.  He  is  understood,  however,  to 
have  given  this  up  before  he  died.  He  had  then  run  the 
circle  of  his  knowledge,  and  probably  come  round  to  the 
wiser,  more  cheerful,  and  more  poetid^  beliefs  of  his  child- 

In  this  respect,  "Allegro"  and  "Penseroso"  are  the 
happiest  of  his  productions :  and  in  none  is  the  poetical 
habit  of  mind  more  abundantly  visible.  They  ought  to  pre- 
cede the  "Lycidas"  (not  unhurt  with  theology)  in  the 
modem  editions  of  his  works,  as  they  did  in  the  collection 
of  minor  poems  made  by  himself.  "  Paradise  Lost "  is  a 
study  for  imagination  and  elaborate  musical  structure. 
Take  almost  any  passage,  and  a  lecture  might  be  read  from 
it  on  contrasts  and  pauses,  and  other  parts  of  metrical  har- 
mony; while  almost  every  word  has  its  higher  poetical 
meaning  and  intensity  ;  but  all  is  accompanied  with  a  certain 
oppressiveness  of  ambitious  and  conscious  power.  In  the 
"Allegro"  and  "Penseroso,"  he  in  in  better  spirits  with  all 
about  him ;  his  eyes  had  not  grown  dim,  nor  his  soul  been 
forced  inwards  by  disappointment  into  a  proud  self-esteem, 
which  he  narrowly  escaped  erecting  into  self-worship.  He 
loves  feature,  not  for  the  power  he  can  get  out  of  it,  hut  for 
the  pleasure  it  affords  him ;  he  is  at  peace  with  town  as  well 
as  country,  with  courts  and  cathedral- windows ;  goes  to  the 
play  and  laughs;  to  the  village-green  and  dances;  and  his 
study  is  placed,  not  in  the  Old  Jewry,  but  in  an  airy  tower, 
from  whence  he  good-naturedly  hopes  that  his  candle — I 
beg  pardon,  his  "  lamp  "  (for  he  was  a  scholar  from  the  first, 
though  not  a  Puritan) — may  be  "  seen  "  by  others.  His 
mirth,  it  is  true,  is  not  excessively  merry.  It  is,  as  Waiton 
says,  the  "  dignity  of  mirth ; "  but  it  is  happy,  and  that  is 
all  that  is  to  be  desired.  The  mode  is  not  to  be  dictated  by 
the  mode  of  others;  nor  would  it  be  so  intei-esting  if  it 
were.    The  more  a  man  is  himself  the  better,  provided  he 
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add  a  variation  to  the  stock  of  cotaiott,  and  not  of  eulleimMS. 
MiltoD  waa  bom  in  a  time  of  great  ohangea ;  lie  was  bred 
to  be  one  of  the  changers ;  and  in  the  order  of  events,  and 
the  working  of  good  out  of  ill,  we  are  bound  to  be  grateful 
to  what  was  of  a  mixed  nature  in  himself,  without  arrogat- 
ing for  him  that  exemption  from  the  mixture  which  belongs 
to  no  man.  But  ujron  the  same  principle  on  which  Nature 
herself  loves  joy  better  than  grief,  health  than  disease,  and 
a  general  amount  of  welfare  than  the  reverse,  so  Milton's 
great  poem  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  popular  com- 
pared with  his  minor  ones ;  nor  does  it,  in  the  very  highest 
aense  of  popularity,  deserve  to  be.  It  does  not  work  out 
the  very  piety  it  proposes ;  and  the  piety  which  it  does 
propose  wants  the  highest  piety  of  an  intelligible  charity 
and  reliance.  Hence  a  seci-et  preference  for  his  minor 
poems  among  many  of  the  truest  and  selectest  admirers  uf 
"  Paradise  Lost," — perhaps  with  all  who  do  not  admire 
power  in  any  shape  above  truth  in  the  best ;  hence  Warton's 
fond  edition  of  them,  delightful  for  its  luxurious  heap  of 
notes  and  parallel  passages 

COLEKIDOE. 

Coleridge  lived  in  the  most  extraordinary  and  agitated 
period  of  modem  history ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  he  was 
so  mixed  up  with  its  controversies,  that  he  was  at  one  time 
taken  fur  nothing  hut  an  apostate  republican,  and  at  another 
for  a  dreaming  theosophist.  The  truth  is,  that  both  his 
politics  and  theosophy  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  discursive 
genius,  intellectually  bold  but  educationally  timid,  which, 
anxious,  or  rather  willing,  to  bring  conviction  and  specula- 
tion together,  mooting  all  points  as  it  went,  and  throwing 
the  subtlest-glancing  lights  on  many,  ended  in  satisfying 
nobody,  and  concluding  nothing.  Charles  Lamb  said  of 
him,  that  he  had  "the  art  of  making  the  unintelligible 
appear  intelligible."  He  was  the  finest  dreamer,  the  most 
eloquent  talker,  and  the  most  original  tliinker  of  his  day. 

His  poetry  is  another  matter.  It  is  so  beautiful,  and 
was  so  quietly  content  with  its  beauty,  making  no  call  on 
the  critics,  and  receiving  hardly  any  notice,  that  people  are 
but  now  beginning  to  awake  to  a  full  sense  of  its  merits. 
Of  pure  poetry,  strictly  so  called,  that  is  to  say,  consisting 
of  nothing  but  its  essential  self,  without  conventional  and 
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perishing  helps,  be  was  the  fjrcatest  master  of  his  time.  If 
}'ou  could  nee  it  in  k  phial,  like  a  distillation  of  roses  (taking 
it,  I  mean,  at  its  best),  it  would  be  found  without  a  speck. 
The  poet  ia  happy  with  bo  good  a  gift,  and  the  reader  ia 
"  happy  in  his  happiness."  Yet  bo  little,  sometimes,  are  a 
man's  contemporaries  and  personal  ftcquaintanoes  able  or 
disposed  to  estimate  him  properly,  that  while  Coleridge, 
unUke  Shakspeare,  lavished  praises  on  liis  poetic  friends,  he 
bad  all  the  merit  of  the  generosity  to  himself;  and  even 
Hiulitt,  owing  perhaps  to  causes  of  political  alienation,  could 
see  nothing  to  admire  in  the  exquisite  poem  of  "  Christabel " 
but  the  description  of  the  quarrel  between  the  friends  1 

Coleridge,  though  a  bom  poet,  was  in  his  style  and 
general  musical  feeling  the  disciple  partly  of  iilpenser,  and 
partly  of  the  fine  old  English  ballad-writers  in  the  collection 
of  Bishop  Percy.  But  li  he  could  not  improve  on  them  in 
some  things,  how  he  did  in  others,  especially  in  the  art  of 
being  thoroughly  musical  1  Of  all  our  writers  of  the  briefer 
narrative  poetry,  Coleridge  is  the  finest  since  Chaucer;  and 
assuredly  he  is  the  sweetest  of  all  our  poets.  Waller's  music 
is  but  a  Court  flourish  in  comparison ;  and  though  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Collins,  Gray,  Keats,  Shelley,  and  others,  have 
several  as  sweet  passages,  and  Spenser  is  in  a  certain  sense 
musical  throughout,  yet  no  man  has  written  whole  poems, 
of  equal  length,  so  perfect  in  the  sentiment  of  music,  so 
varied  with  it,  and  yet  leaving  on  the  ear  so  unbroken  and 
single  an  effect. 

A  damsel  with  a  dnlcimer 

It  was  an  AbyssiAD  maid. 
Anil  on  her  duklmer  she  playod, 
Ringing  of  Mount  Abora, 

T/uit  is  but  one  note  of  a  music  ever  sweet,  yet  never 
cloying. 

It  ceased ;  yet  still  the  saiU  made  on 

A  pleaaant  noise  till  dood— 
A  noise  like  of  a  bidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  Jane, 
That  to  the  Bleeping  woods  all  ntght 

Singetb  a  quiet  tune. 

The  stanzas  of  the  poem  from  which  this  extract  is  made 
("The  Ancient  Mariner")  generally  consist  of  fonr  lines 
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only ;  but  Bee  bow  tbe  "  brook  "  bas  carried  blm  on  with  it 
tbrough  tbe  dleDCe  of  the  night. 

I  mu6t  add,  that  I  do  not  tbink  Coleridge's  etu-Iier  poems 
at  all  equal  to  the  rest.  Many,  indeed,  I  do  not  care  to 
read  a  second  time;  bnt  there  are  Bome  ten  or  a  dozen,  of 
which  I  never  tire,  and  which  will  one  day  make  a  boiaII 
and  precious  volume  to  put  in  tbe  pockets  of  all  enthusiasts 
in  poetry,  and  endure  with  the  language.  Five  of  these 
are  "  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  "  Christnbel,"  "  Kubla.  Rban," 
"Genevieve,"  and  "Youth  and  Age."  Some,  that  more 
personally  relate  to  the  poet,  wOI  be  added  for  the  love  of 
him,  not  omitting  the  "  Visit  of  tbe  Gods,"  from  Schiller, 
and  the  famous  passage  on  tbe  Heathen  Mythology,  also 
from  Schiller,  A  short  life,  a  portrait,  and  some  other 
engravings  perhaps,  will  complete  tbe  book,  after  tbe  good 
old  fashion  of  Cooke's  and  Bell's  editions  of  tbe  Poets;  and 
then,  like  the  contents  of  tbe  Jew  of  Malta's  casket,  there 
will  be 

Infinite  riches  in  a  little  loom. 


Among  the  many  reasonswhich  hisfriendsbad  to  deplore 
tbe  premature  death  of  this  splendid  poet  and  noble-hearted 
man,  the  greatest  was  bis  not  being  able  to  repeat,  to  a  more 
attentive  public,  his  own  protest,  not  only  against  some  of 
his  earlier  eSiisions  (which  he  did  in  tbe  newspapers),  bub 
agniniit  all  which  he  had  written  in  a  waiting  and  angry, 
instead  of  an  invariably  calm,  loving,  and  therefore  tho- 
roughly helping  spirit. 

Had  be  lived,  he  would  have  done  away  all  mistake  on 
these  points,  and  made  everybody  know  him  for  what  he 
was — a  man  idolized  by  his  friends — studious,  temperate,  of 
the  gentlest  life  and  conversation,  and  willing  to  have  died 
to  do  tbe  world  a  service.  For  my  part,  I  never  can  men- 
tion his  name  without  a  transport  of  love  and  gratitude.  I 
rejoice  to  have  partaken  of  his  can»,  and  to  be  both  suffer- 
ing and  benefiting  from  him  nt  this  moment ;  and  whenever 
I  think  of  a  future  state,  and  of  the  great  and  good  Spirit 
that  must  pervade  it,  one  of  the  first  faces  I  humbly  hope 
to  see  there,  is  tliatof  the  kind  and  impassioned  man,  whose 
intercourse  conferred  on  me  the  title  of  the  Friend  of 
Shelley. 


L 
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The  finest  pootry  of  Shelley  is  mixed  up  with  moral  and 
political  speculation.  Of  the  3>oetrj  of  reflection  and  tragic 
pathos,  he  has  abundance ;  but  even  such  fanciful  produc- 
tions as  the  " Sensitive  Plant "  and  the  "Witch of  Atlas" 
are  full  of  metaphysics,  and  would  require  a  commentaiy  of 
explanatioD.  The  short  pieces  and  passages,  however,  are 
so  beautiful  that  they  may  well  stand  as  the  representatives 
of  the  whole  power  of  his  mind  in  the  region  of  pure  poetry. 
In  sweetness  (and  not  even  there  in  passages)  the  "  Ode  to 
the  Skylark  "  is  inferior  only  to  Coleridge — in  rapturous 
pasuon  to  no  man.  It  is  like  the  bird  it  sings — enthusiastic, 
enchanting,  profuse,  continuous,  and  alone ;  email,  but  filling 
the  heavens.  One  of  the  triumphs  of  poetry  is  to  associate 
its  remembrance  with  the  beauties  of  Nature.  There  are 
prohably  no  lovers  of  Homer  and  Shakepeare  who,  when 
looking  at  the  moon,  do  not  often  call  to  mind  the  deecrip- 
tions  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  "  Iliad  "  and  the  fifth  act  of 
the  "  Merchant  of  Venice."  The  nightingale  (in  England) 
may  be  said  to  have  belonged  exclusively  to  Milton  till  a 
dying  young  poet  of  our  own  day  partook  of  the  honour  by 
the  production  of  his  exquisite  ode:  and  notwithstanding 
Shakspeare's  lark  singing  "at  heaven's  gate,"  the  longer 
effusion  of  Shelley  will  be  identified  with  thoughts  of  the 
bird  hereafter,  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  susceptible  of  ita 
beauty. 

In  general,  if  Coleridge  ia  the  sweetest  of  our  poets,  Shelley 
is  at  once  the  most  ethereal  and  most  gorgeous ;  the  one 
who  has  clothed  his  thoughts  in  draperies  of  the  most  evan- 
escent and  most  magnificent  words  and  imagery.  Not 
Uilton  himself  is  more  learned  in  Oredsma,  or  nicer  in 
etymological  propriety ;  and  nobody,  throughout,  has  a  style 
BO  Orphic  and  primeval.  His  poetry  is  as  full  of  moun- 
tains, seas,  and  skies,  of  light,  and  darkneiw,  and  the  seasons, 
and  alt  the  elements  of  our  being,  as  if  Nature  herself  had 
written  it,  with  the  creation  and  its  hopes  newly  cast  around 
her ;  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  without  too  indiscriminate 
a  mixtui-e  of  great  and  small,  and  a  want  of  sufficient 
sliade — a  certain  chaotic  brilliancy,  "dark  with  excess  of 
light."  Shelley  (in  the  verses  to  a  Lady  with  a  Quitar) 
might  well  call  himself  Ariel.  All  the  more  enjoying  part 
of  his  poetry  ia  Ariel — the  "delicate"  yet  powerful  "spirit," 
jealous  of  restraint,  yet  able  to  serve ;  living  in  the  elements 
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and  the  floweni ;  treadiog  the  "  ooze  of  the  salt  deep,"  and 
ruDniiig  "  on  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north  ; "  feeling  for 
creatures  unlike  himself;  "fiaming  amaiement "  on  them 
too,  and  singing  exquisitest  songs.  Alas  1  and  he  suffered 
for  years,  as  Ariel  did  in  the  cloven  pine ;  but  nov  he  in 
out  of  it,  and  serving  the  purposee  of  BeneEcence  with  a 
calmness  befitting  his  knowledge  and  his  love. 


Keats  was  bom  a  poet  of  the  most  poetical  kind.  All  hia 
feelings  came  to  him  through  a  poetical  medium,  or  were 
epeedUj  coloured  by  it.  It  might  be  said  of  him  that  he 
never  beheld  an  ot^-tree  without  seeing  the  Dryad.  Hia 
fame  may  now  foi^ve  the  critics  who  disliked  his  politics, 
and  did  not  understand  his  poetry.  Repeated  editions  of 
him  in  England,  France,  and  America,  attest  its  triumphant 
survival  of  all  obloquy;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
has  taken  a  permanent  station  among  the  British  Poets,  of  & 
very  high,  if  not  thoroughly  mature,  description. 

Keata's  early  poetry,  indeed,  partook  plentifnlly  of  the 
exuberance  of  youth ;  and  even  in  most  of  his  later,  his 
sensibility,  sharpened  by  mortal  illness,  tended  to  a  morind 
excess.  His  region  is  "a  wilderness  of  sweets" — flowers 
of  all  hue,  and  "  weeds  of  glorious  feature  " — where,  as  he 
says,  the  luxuriant  soil  brings 

The  pipy  bemlock  to  Btrange  OTergrowth. 

But  there  aiso  is  the  "rain-scented  eglantine,"  and  bushes 
of  May-flowers,  with  beea,  and  myrtle,  and  bay — and  endless 
paths  into  forests  haunted  with  the  loveliest  as  well  as 
gentlest  beings ;  and  the  gods  live  in  the  distance,  amid 
notes  of  majestic  thunder.  I  do  not  say  that  no  "surfeit" 
is  ever  thei'e ;  but  I  do,  that  there  is  no  end  of  the 
"  nectared  sweeta."  In  what  other  English  poet  (however 
superior  to  him  in  other  respects)  are  you  so  certain  of 
never  opening  a  page  witliout  lighting  upon  the  loveliest 
imagery  and  the  most  eloquent  expressions  1  Name  one^ 
Compare  any  succession  of  their  pages  at  random,  and  see 
if  the  young  poet  is  not  sure  to  present  his  stock  of  beauty; 
crude  it  may  be,  in  many  instances ;  too  indiscriminale  in 
genera] ;  never,  perhaps,  thoroughly  perfect  in  cultivatlcn ; 
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but  there  it  is,  exquisite  of  ita  kind,  and  filling  envy  with 
deepair.  He  died  at  five-and-twenty ;  he  bad  not  revised 
bis  earlier  works,  nor  given  his  genius  its  last  pruning. 
His  ''  Endjoiion,"  in  resolving  to  be  free  from  all  critiral 
trammels,  hod  no  versification ;  and  his  last  noble  frag- 
ment, "  Hyperion,"  is  not  faultless — but  it  is  nearly  so. 
The  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes "  betrays  morbidity  only  in  one 
instance.  Even  in  his  earliest  productions,  which  are  to  be 
considered  as  those  of  youth  just  emerging  from  boyhood, 
are  to  be  found  passages  of  as  masculine  a  beauty  as  ever 
were  written.  Witness  the  "  Sonnet  on  reading  Chapman's 
Homer  " — epical  in  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  its  images, 
and  terminating  with  the  noblest  Greek  simplicity.  Among 
his  finished  productions,  however,  of  any  length,  the  "  Eve 
of  St.  Agnes"  still  appears  to  me  the  most  delightful  and 
complete  specimen  of  his  genius.  It  stands  midway  between 
his  most  sensitive  ones  (which,  though  of  rare  beauty,  occa- 
sionally sink  into  feebleness)  and  the  less  generally  diarac- 
teristic  majesty  of  the  fragment  of  "  Hyperion."  Doubtless 
his  greatest  poetry  is  to  be  found  in  "  Hyperion  ; "  and  had 
he  lived,  there  is  as  tittle  doubt  be  would  have  written 
chiefly  in  that  strain ;  rising  superior  to  those  languish- 
ments  of  love  which  made  the  critics  so  angry,  and  which 
they  might  so  easily  have  pardoned  at  his  time  of  hfe.  But 
the  "  Eve  of  St.  Agnes "  had  already  bid  most  of  them 
adieu,  exquisitely  loving  as  it  is.  It  is  young,  but  full-grown 
poetry  of  the  rarest  description  ;  graceful  as  the  beardless 
Apollo  j  glowing  and  gorgeous  with  the  colours  of  romance. 
Melancholy,  it  is  true,  will  "  break  in  "  when  the  reader 
thinks  of  the  early  death  of  such  a  writer;  but  it  is  one  of 
the  benevolent  provisions  of  nature,  that  all  good  things 
tend  to  pleasure  in  the  recollection ;  when  the  bitterness  of 
their  loss  is  past,  their  own  sweetness  embalms  them. 

A  thing  of  besDty  is  a  joj  for  ever. 

White  writing  this  paragraph,  a  hand-organ  out  of  doors 
has  been  playing  one  of  the  moumf  ullest  and  loveliest  of  the 
airs  of  Bellini — another  genius  who  died  young.  The  sound 
of  music  always  gives  a  feehng  either  of  triumph  or  tender- 
ness to  the  state  of  mind  in  which  it  is  heard  :  in  this  in 
stance  it  seemed  like  one  departed  spirit  come  to   bear 
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testimony  to  another,  and  to  say  how  true  indeed  may  be 
the  union  of  sorrowful  and  sweet  recolloctiona. 

Keats  knew  the  youthful  faults  of  his  poetry  as  well  as 
any  man,  aa  the  reader  niay  see  by  the  preface  to  "  Endy- 
mion,"  and  its  touching  though  manly  acknowledgment  of 
them  to  critical  candour.  I  have  this  moment  read  it 
again,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  and  have  been  astonished  to 
think  how  anybody  could  answer  such  an  appeal  to  the 
mercy  of  strength  with  the  cruelty  of  weakness.  All  the 
good  for  which  Mr.  Qifibrd  pretended  to  be  zealous  he  might 
have  efTected  with  pain  to  no  one,  and  glory  to  himself; 
and  tberefore  all  the  evil  he  mixed  with  it  was  of  hiR  own 
making.  Sut  the  secret  at  the  bottom  of  such  unprovoked 
censure  is  exasperated  inferiority.  Young  poete,  upon  the 
whole — at  least  very  young  poets — had  better  not  publish 
at  all.  They  are  pretty  sure  to  have  faults ;  and  jealousy 
and  envy  are  aa  sure  to  £nd  them  out,  and  wreak  upon  them 
their  own  disappointments.  The  critic  is  often  an  unsuc- 
cessful author,*  almost  always  an  inferior  one  to  a  man  of 
genius,  and  possesses  his  sensibility  neither  to  beauty  nor  to 
pain.  If  he  does — if  by  any  chance  he  is  a  man  of  genius 
himself  (and  such  things  have  been),  sure  and  certain  will 
be  his  regret,  some  day,  for  having  given  pains  which  he 
might  have  turned  into  noble  pleasures ;  and  nothing  will 
console  him  but  that  very  charity  towards  himself,  the  grace 
of  which  con  only  be  secured  to  us  by  our  having  denied  it 
to  no  one. 

Let  the  student  of  poetry  observe,  that  in  all  the  luxury 
of  the  "  Eve  of  Saint  Agnes  "  there  is  nothing  of  the  conven- 
tional craft  of  artificial  writers;  no  heaping  up  of  words  or 
similes  for  their  own  sakes  or  the  rhyme's  sake ;  no  gaudy 
commonplaces ;  no  borrowed  airs  of  earneetness ;  no  triclm 
of  inversion ;  no  substitution  of  reading  or  of  ingenious 
thoughts  for  feeling  or  spontaneity ;  no  irrelevancy  or  unfit- 
ness of  any  sort.  All  flows  out  of  sincerity  and  passion. 
The  writer  is  as  much  in  love  with  the  heroine  aa  bis  hero 
is ;  his  description  of  the  painted  window,  however  gorgeous, 
has  not  an  untrue  or  superfluous  word ;  and  the  only  speck 
of  a  fault  in  the  whole  poem  arises  from  an  excess  of  emotion. 
*  [Leigh  HoDt,  it  will  be  ieeii,  was  tbe  original  author  of  thia 
phraae,  whlob  has  so  often,  in  error,  been  fathered  on  Lord  Beaoons- 
field.— En.] 


TABLE  TALK. 
[The  Allot,  Haroh  14,  1846.) 

Table-talk,  to  be  perfect,  should  be  eincere  without  bigotry, 
differing  without  discord,  sometimes  grave,  always  agreeable, 
touching  on  deep  points,  dwelling  most  on  seasonable  ones, 
and  letting  everybody  speak  and  be  heard.  During  the  wine 
after  dinner,  if  the  door  of  the  room  be  opened,  there  some- 
tiniefi  comes  bursting  up  the  drawing-room  staira  a  noise  like 
thatof  atap-Toom.  Everybody  is  shouting  in  order  to  make 
himself  audible;  argument  is  tempted  to  confound  itself 
with  loudness ;  and  there  is  not  one  conversation  going 
forward,  but  six,  or  a  score.  This  is  better  than  formality 
and  want  of  spirita ;  but  it  is  no  more  the  right  thing,  than 
a  scramble  is  a  dance,  or  the  tap-room  chorus  a  quartette  of 
Itossmi.  The  perfection  of  conversational  intercourse  is 
when  the  breeding  of  high  life  is  animated  bj  the  fervour 
of  genius. 


(7n<  Allot,  March  18,  1846.) 

Liston's  "  Face  was  his  fortune."  He  was  an  actor,  though 
truly  comic  and  original,  yet  of  no  great  variety ;  and  often 
got  credit  given  him  for  more  humour  than  he  intended,  by 
reason  of  thai  irresistible  compound  of  plainnessaod  preten- 
sion, of  chubbiness  and  challenge,  of  bom,  baggy,  desponding 
heaviness,  and  the  most  ineffable  airs  and  graces,  which 
seemed  at  once  to  sport  with  and  be  superior  to  the  permis- 
sion which  it  gave  itself  to  be  laugheid  at.  When  Liston 
expressed  a  peremptory  opinion,  it  was  the  most  incredible 
thing  in  the  world,  it  was  80  refuted  by  some  accompanying 
glance,  gesture,  or  pasture  of  incompetency.  When  he 
smiled,  his  face  simmered  all  over  with  a  fondness  of  eelf- 
complacency  amounting  to  dotage.  Never  had  there  been 
the  owning  of  such  a  soft  impeachment. 

Liston  was  aware  of  his  plainness,  and  allowed  himself  to 
turn  it  to  account ;  but  not,  I  suspect,  without  a  supposed 
understanding  between  him  and  the  audience  as  to  the 
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auperiority  of  bis  iDt«]lectiial  pretensions ;  for,  like  many 
comedians,  he  was  a  grave  man  underneath  his  mirth, 
thought  himself  qualified  to  be  a  tragedian,  and  did,  in  fact, 
now  and  then  act  in  tragedy  for  his  benefit,  with  a  lamen- 
table sort  of  respectability  that  disappointed  the  laughers. 
I  have  seen  him  act  in  this  way  m  "Octavian,"  in  the 
"  Mountaineers." 


WILD-FLOWERS  FURZE,  AND  WIMBLEDON. 
(3JU  Allot.  April  3$,  1846.) 

TuosB  flowent  on  the  table  are  all  wild-flowers,  brought  nut 
oF  ditches,  and  woodsides,  and  the  common;  daises,  and 
buttercups,  ground-ivy,  hyacinths,  violets,  /urzi :  they  are 
nothing  better.  Will  all  the  wit  of  man  make  anything 
like  them ! 

Here  is  the  hyacinth,  as  fresh  as  when  it  was  first  created. 
Here  is  Bums's 

Wee,  modest,  orimson- tipped  Qower, 

as  new  as  if  the  great  peasant  bad  just  turned  it  up  with  his 
plough. 

Poetry  seems  as  if  it  would  last  as  long  as  flowers;  and  it 
has  no  need  of  renewal. 

Unless  you  would  have  everything  there  lilies  and  roses, 
can  you  conceive  any  covering  fitter  for  the  hills  of  the  sun 
itself  than  this  magnificent  furze,  as  it  now  appears  here  in 
England,  robing  our  heaths  and  commons  all  over  tho 
country )  Wimbledon  Park  is  a  golden  undulation ;  a  fore- 
ground, andfrom  some  points  of  view,  a  middle  distance,  fit  to 
make  the  richest  painter  despair;  a  veritable  Fieldof  Cloth  of 
Gold.  Morning  (Aurora,  the  golden  goddess),  when  the  dawn 
is  of  a  fineness  to  mat<;h,  must  look  beauty  for  beauty  on  it. 
Sunset  is  divine.  The  gold  goes  Btretching  away  in  the  dis- 
tance towards  the  dark  trees,  like  the  rich  evening  of  a  poetic 
life.  No  wonder  Linnaeus,  when  ho  camo  to  England  and  first 
beheld  this  glorious  shrub  in  bloom,  fell  down  on  his  knees, 
and  thanked  Ood  that  he  had  lived  to  see  it.  No  wonder 
statesmen  and  p^Uticiaos  go  forth  to  lodge  about  the  placo 
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for  a  little  while,  to  procure  air  and  refreshment ;  perhaps 
to  get  a  new  lea^  of  eiiatence ;  perhaps  to  die  where  they 
may  stiil  find  something  beautiful  on  earth.  As  to  figures 
in  the  landscape,  they  are  not  many,  nor  discordant :  some- 
times the  peasant  is  aged,  but  hale ;  or  sturdy,  though  but  a 
child ;  signs  both  of  good  air,  and  prosperity,  and  a  true 
country  spot.  I  hardly  know  which  is  the  more  picturesque 
sight — a  fine  ruddy-cheeked,  little  peasant-boy,  not  beyond 
cMldhood,  coming  along  with  n  wheelbarrow  full  of  thia 
golden  f une,  his  face  looking  like  a  bud  a-top  of  it ;  or  a 
bent,  hearty,  old  man  (bent  with  age,  not  with  his  per- 
quisite) carrying  off  a  bunch  of  it  on  his  back,  as  if  he 
triumphed  over  time  and  youth. 


ECLIPSES,  HUMAN  BEINGS,  AND  THE  LOWER 
CREATION. 
lTheAtlai,Ka,ja.  1S46.) 
I  ONCB  noticed  a  circumstance  during  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  afforded  a  striking  ioRtance  of  the  difference  between 
humankind  and  the  lower  animal  creation.  The  eclipse  was 
BO  great  (it  was  in  the  year  1830)  that  night-time  seemed 
coming  on ;  birds  wont  to  roost ;  and  on  its  clearing  away, 
the  cocks  crew  as  if  it  was  morning.  At  the  height  of  the 
darkness,  while  all  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
looking  at  the  sun,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  some  cattle  in  a 
meadow,  and  they  were  all  as  intently  bent  with  their  faces 
to  the  earth,  feeding.  They  knew  no  more  of  the  sun  than 
if  there  had  been  no  such  thing  in  existence. 

Two  reflections  struck  me  on  this  occasion.  First,  what 
a  comment  it  was  on  the  remarks  of  Sallui^t  and  Ovid,  as  to 
the  prone  appetites  of  brutes  (obedtentia  veniri) ;  and 
the  beavenwani  privilege  of  the  eyes  of  man  (etelutn  tueri) ; 
and  second  (as  a  corrective  to  the  pride  of  that  reflection), 
how  probable  it  was  that  there  were  things  within  the  sphere 
of  our  own  world,  of  which  humankind  were  as  unaware  as 
the  cattle,  for  want  of  still  finer  perceptions;  things,  too, 
that  might  settle  worlds  of  mistake  at  a  glance,  and  undo 
some  of  our  gravest,  perhaps  absurdest,  conclusions. 
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This  second  reflection  comes  to  oothing,  except  as  a 
lesson  of  modesty.  Not  bo  the  fine  lines  of  the  poet,  which . 
are  an  endleea  pleasure.    How  gn.uA  they  are  1 

Frouaqae  onm  spectent  anlmalla  CKtera  temm, 
Os  homlai  Biiblini«  dedit,  ocElarnqno  taeil 
Jnssit,  Gt  erectos  ad  eldera  tollere  vultus. 

Even  Dryden's  translation  falls  short,  except  in  one  epithet 
suggested  by  his  creed ; — 

Thai,  while  the  mate  creation  dovnmrd  bend 
Their  alaht,  and  to  tbeii  earthly  mother  tend, 
Han  looks  aloft,  and  with  erected  eyea 
Beholds  bla  owd  hereditary  skiea. 

This  is  good ;  and  the  last  line  is  noble,  both  in  stnictura 
and  idea>. 


MALICE   OF  FORTUNE. 
{The  ASai,  May  t6,  1846.) 
Tbe  greatest  trick  of  this  sort  ever  played  by  Fortune  was 
the  end  of  Bruce  the  traveller,  who,  after  all  bis  perils  by 
flood  and  by  field,  from  wars,  from  wild  beasts,  from  deserts, 
from  savage  notions,  broke  his  neck  down  his  own  staircase 
at  home  I     It  was  owing  to  a  slip  of  the  foot,  while  seeing 
lome  visitors  out  whom  ne  had  been  entertaining. 
This  was  the  very  anti-climax  of  adventure. 


THE  MONTHLY  NURSE. 
(Htad*  of  the  PeopStt  First  Series,  p.  105,  1846.) 

The  Monthly  Nurse — taking  the  class  in  the  lump — is  a 
middl&aged,  motherly  sort  of  a  gossiping,  hushing,  flatter- 
ing, dictatorial,  knowing,  ignorant,  not  very  delicate,  com- 
fortable, uneasy,  slip-slop  kind  of  a  blinking  individual, 
between  asleep  and  awake,  whose  business  it  is — under  Pro- 
vidence and  the  doctor — ^to  see  that  a  child  be  not  ushered 
with  too  little  ofliciousness  into  the  world,  nor  brought  up 
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with  too  much  good  sense  during  the  first  month  of  its 
existence.  All  grown  people  with  her  (excepting  her  own 
family)  consist  of  wives  wno  are  brought  to  bed,  and  hus- 
bands who  are  bound  to  be  extremely  sensible  of  the 
supremacy  of  that  event ;  and  all  the  rising  generation  are 
infants  in  laced  caps,  not  five  weeks  old,  with  incessant 
thirat,  screaming  faces,  thumpable  backs,  and  red  little 
minnikin  hands  tipped  with  hints  of  nails.  She  is  the  only 
maker  of  caudle  in  the  world.  She  takes  snuff  ostenta- 
tiously, drams  advisedly,  tea  incessantly,  advice  indignantly, 
a  nap  when  she  can  get  it,  cold  whenever  there  is  a  crick  in 
the  door,  and  the  remainder  of  whatsoever  her  mistress 
leaves  to  eat  or  drink — provided  it  is  what  somebody  else 
would  like  to  have.  But  she  drinks  rather  than  eats.  She 
has  not  the  relish  for  a  "  bit  o'  dinner  "  that  the  servant- 
maid  has ;  though  nobody  but  the  washerwoman  beats  her 
at  "  a  dish  0'  tea,"  or  at  that  which  ''  keepe  cold  out  of  the 
stomach,"  and  puts  weakness  into  it.  If  she  is  thin,  she  is 
generally  straight  as  a'  stick,  being  of  a  condition  of  body 
that  not  even  drains  will  tomefy.  If  she  is  fat,  she  is  one 
of  the  fubeiest  of  the  cosy;  though  rheumatic  withal,  and 
requiring  a  complexional  good-nature  to  settle  the  irritabili- 
ties of  her  position,  and  turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  com- 
fort or  hope.  She  is  the  victim  of  watching ;  the  arbitrees 
of  her  superiors ;  the  servant,  yet  rival,  of  doctors ;  the 
opposer  of  innovations ;  the  regretter  of  all  household  reli- 
gions as  to  pap-boats,  cradles,  and  swathes ;  the  inhabitant 
of  a  hundred  bed-rooms;  the  Juno  Lucina  of  the  ancients, 
or  goddess  of  child-birth,  in  the  likeness  of  a  cook-maid. 
Her  greatest  pleasure  in  life  is,  when  lady  and  baby  are  both 
gone  to  sleep,  the  fire  bright,  the  kettle  boiling,  and  her 
corns  quiescent.  She  then  first  tak«e  a  pinch  of  snufi",  by 
way  of  pungent  anticipation  of  bliss,  or  as  a  sort  of  concen- 
trated essence  of  satisfaction ;  then  a  glass  of  spirits — then 
puts  the  water  in  the  tea-pot — then  takes  another  glass  of 
spirits  (the  last  having  been  a  small  one,  and  the  coming 
tea  afibrding  a  "counteraction") — then  smoothes  down  her 
apron,  adjusts  herself  in  her  arm-chair,  pours  out  the  first 
cup  of  tea,  and  sits  for  a  minute  or  two  staring  at  the  fire, 
with  the  solid  complacency  of  an  owl — perhaps  not  without 
something  of  his  snore,  between  wheeze  and  snuff-box. 
"Holding  the  baby"  is  a  science,  which  she  re(!konB  to 
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belong  to  herself ;  she  makes  it  the  greatest  favour  to  visitor 
or  servant  to  let  them  venture  upon  a  trial  of  it ;  and  a&able 
intimations  are  given  to  the  oldeBt  mothers  of  families,  who 
come  to  see  her  misti-esB,  how  the^  wiU  do  well  to  receive  a 
little  instruction  on  that  head,  aud  not  venture  to  substi- 
tute their  fine-spun  theories  for  her  solid  practice ;  for  your 
Monthly  Nurse  (next  to  a  positive  grandson)  is  the  greatest 
teacher  of  your  grandmother  how  lo  suck  eggs,  in  the  world ; 
and  you  may  have  been  forty  years  in  the  habit  of  stickiag 
a  pin,  and  find  your  compet«ncy  come  to  nothing  before  the 
explanatoiy  pity  of  her  information. 

Respecting  the  "  doctor,"  her  thoughts  cannot  be  bo  bold 
or  even  so  patronising.  She  is  confessedly  second  to  him, 
while  he  is  present ;  and  when  he  has  left  the  room,  a  spell 
remains  upon  her  from  his  superior  knowledge.  Yet  she 
has  her  hearty  likes  or  dislikes  of  him  too,  and  on  the  same 
grounds  of  self-i-eference.  If  she  likes  him,  there  "never 
was  such  a  beautiful  doctor,"  except  perhaps  Sir  Willi&m, 
or  Doctor  Butterworth  (both  dead),  and  always  excepting 
the  one  that  recommended  heraelf.  He  is  a  "  fine  man  " — 
eo  patient — so  without  pride— and  yet  "so  firm,  like;" — 
nobody  comes  near  him  for  a  difficult  case — for  a  fever  case 
— for  the  management  of  a  "  violent  lady."  If  she  dislikes 
him,  he  is  "  queer  " — "  odd  " — "  stubborn  " — has  the  "  new 
ways  " — very  proper,  she  has  no  doubt,  but  not  what  she  has 
been  used  to,  or  seen  practised  by  the  doctors  about  court. 
And  whether  she  likes  him  or  not,  she  has  always  a  saving 
grace  for  herself,  of  saperiority  to  all  other  nurses,  in  point 
of  experience  and  good  luck.  She  haa  always  seen  a  case  of 
more  difficulty  than  the  one  in  hand,  and  knows  what  was 
done  for  it;  and  Doctor  Oripps,  who  is  "  always "  called  in 
to  such  coses,  and  who  is  a  very  pleasant  though  rough  sort 
of  gentleman,  calls  her  his  "  other  right  hand,"  and  "  the 
jewel  that  rhymes  to  gruel." 

Armed  with  these  potential  notions  in  general,  and  the 
strongest  possible  sense  of  her  vice-royalty  over  ma«t«r  and 
mistress  for  the  time  being,  she  takes  possession  of  the  new 
room  and  the  new  faces  ;  and  the  motto  of  her  reign — the 
Dieu  et  Mmi  Droit  of  her  escutcheon — ia  "  Daring  the 
month."  This  phrase  she  has  alwaysat  hand,  like  asceptre, 
wherewith  to  assert  her  privileges,  and  put  down  objection, 
"During  the  montli,"  the   My  is  not  to   read  a  book. 
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"  Duriog  the  month,"  nobody  is  to  lay  a  finger  on  the  bed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it,  till  her  decree  goes  forth. 
"  During  the  month  "  the  muffle  of  the  knocker  is  at  her 
disposal.  And  "  During  the  month,"  the  huuband  is  to  be 
nobody,  except  as  for  as  she  thinks,  fit  not  even  (for  the 
first  week  or  so)  to  his  putting  his  head  in  at  the  door. 
You  would  take  him  to  be  the  last  man  who  had  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  business.  However,  for  her  own  sake, 
she  generally  contrives  to  condescend  to  become  friends  with 
him,  and  he  is  then  received  into  high  favour^ia  invited  to 
tea  with  his  wife,  at  some  "  unusually  early  period ; "  and 
Nurse  makes  a  bit  of  buttered  toast  for  "  master  "  with  her 
own  hand,  and  not  only  repeats  that  "  baby  is  as  like  him 
BS  two  peaa  "  (which  it  always  is,  the  moment  it  is  born,  if 
the  lady's  inclination  is  supposed  to  set  that  way). 

Accordingly  as  there  lies  the  future  lord  or  lady  of  the 
creation,  prostrate  across  the 'Nurse's  knees,  a  lump  in  a, 
laced  cap  and  interminable  clothes,  getting  redder  and 
redder  in  the  face,  ejaculating  such  agonies  between  grunt 
and  shout  as  each  simultaneous  thump  will  permit,  the  whole 
catechism  of  nursery  intei-rogation  is  gone  tnrough,  from  the 
past  tenses  of  the  amenities  of  "Was  it  a  poppet  t"  then 
and  "  Did  it  break  its  pretty  heart  1 "  up  to  the  futura 
glories  of  "Shall  it  be  a  King  then?  "Shall  it  be  a  King 
Pepin  1 "  "  Shall  it  be  a  Princy-wincy  !  "  a  "  Countess,"  a 
"  Duchess  t "  "  Shall  it  break  the  fine  gentlemen's  hearts 
with  those  beautiful  blue  eyes  1 "  In  the  midst  of  tragi-comic 
burlesque  of  this  sort,  have  risen  upon  the  world  its  future 
Apollos,  its  Napoleons,  its  Platos,  and  its  Shakspeares. 

The  Monthly  Nurse  as  you  ascend  in  society,  is  notseldom 
a  highly  respectable  woman,  who  is  nearly  alt  that  she 
should  be — mild,  firm,  and  well-meaning;  and  we  have 
known  instances— or  rather  we  should  say,  as  far  as  our 
personal  knowledge  is  concerned,  one  rare  instance — in 
which  the  requisite  qualifications  were  completed,  and  the 
precious  individual  (for  when  can  a  mother's  luck  be 
grester})  was  an  intelligent  gentlewoman!  This  is  what 
the  assistant-moulder  of  the  first  month  of  the  existence  of 
a  human  being  ought  always  to  be,  and  what  she  always 
would  be,  if  the  world  itself  were  older,  and  every  the  hum- 
blest and  earliest  form  of  education  regarded  as  the  impor- 
tant and  sacred  thing  which  it  is. 
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THE  CONDUCTOK. 
(Htadtoflhe  IkirpU,  First  Seriei,  p.  193,  1846.) 
Tm  Conductor  ia  &  cai-eless-drensing,  subordinate,  predomi' 
utuit,  miscellfttieouB,  newIy-inveDted  personage,  of  the  stable- 
breed  order,  whose  occupation  consi^  ia  eternally  danciog 
through  the  air  on  a  squalid  bit  of  wood,  twelve  inches  by 
nine ;  letting  people  in  and  out  of  the  great  oblong  box 
called  an  omnibus ;  and  occasionally  holding  up  his  band, 
and  vociferating  the  name  of  Bome  remote  locality.  Ho 
has  of  late  been  gifted  with  a  badge,  which  clawtfies  the 
otherwise  "  promiscuous  "  appearance  of  hia  "  set-out ;  "  and 
in  some  districts  they  have  put  him  into  livery,  which, 
though  it  raises  him  in  the  scale  of  neatness,  and,  perhaps, 
of  civility,  wonderfully  lowers  his  aspect  in  that  of  indepen- 
dence, and  conspires  to  turn  the  badge  of  office  into  an 
aggravated  mark  of  servitude.  Neither  is  it  so  picturesque 
as  the  careless  freedom  of  his  slope.  However,  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  tribe  in  general ;  the  character  of  whose 
habiliments  varies  and  descends  through  all  the  grades  of 
decency  and  slovenliness,  from  those  of  the  man  behind  the 
counter  in  a  booking-office  down  to  the  shocking-bad-hatted 
vagabond  who  has  been  ejected  from  nine  stable-yards,  and 
who  fights,  drinks,  and  frightens  old  ladies,  on  every  public- 
house  pavement  that  will  endure  him.  And  our  friend's 
manners  are  generally  decent,  or  otherwise,  accordingly. 
In  some  rare  instances,  he  takes  to  being  excessively  proper 
and  well-bred;  manifests  a  respectful  zeal  for  "the  ladies" 
in  genera],  and  a  special  and  consolatory  patience  towards 
the  rheumatism  of  ascending  and  descending  old  gentleman ; 
calls  the  little  girl  a  "  pretty  dear ; "  in  the  diffusive  benig- 
nity of  his  self-respect,  has  been  known  to  say  "  sir,"  to  the 
driver  (usually  his  inferior  in  rank) ;  and  was  once  observed, 
during  an  "affection  of  the  chest,"  or  "slight  pulmonary 
attack"  (for  so  undoubtedly  be  would  have  called  it),  to 
turn  his  face  aside  with  touching  consideration,  and  cough 
elegantly  into  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

Our  Conductor  in  the  aggregate,  is  a  good  average  specimen 
of  his  tribe ;  civil  or  impudent,  as  the  case  may  happen  j 
civil  in  general,  becnueo  it  is  his  interest,  and  he  is  not  a 
bad  sort  of  chap  in  the  main ;  is  playful  with  his  fellows  at 
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alehouse  doors, — that  is,  knocks  their  hate  off  into  the  mud, 
and  picks  up  his  own  with  no  more  oaths  than  become  him ; 
has  not  bad  a  black  eye  since  last  Bartlemj-tide ;  has  a 
i«gard  for  the  good  woman  that  gets  his  hot  supper  ready 
Bvety  night,  and  only  wishes  she  wouldn't  talk  such  non- 
sense about  Fan  Summers ;  spends  haJf  his  time  in  getting 
health  with  air  and  exercise,  and  half  in  undoing  it  with 
beer  and  gin ;  longs  for  a  fine  morning  and  a  wet  evening, 
because  the  former  tempts  people  out,  and  the  latter  "  nabs 
'em  in  i "  has  no  sabbaths,  no  holydays  (think  oF  this  when 
you  want  an  excuse  for  him);  ingeniously  throws  the 
responsibility  of  unlawfulness  upon  his  passengers,  for 
choosing,  of  their  "own  free  wUl,"  to  admit  two  more 
"  ladies "  beyond  the  number  (two  market-girls  of  hia  ac- 
quaintance); thinks  every  other  Conductor  in  the  wrong 
for  trying  to  get  before  him  or  lure  away  his  fares,  but 
himself  not  at  all  so;  wont  keep  your  promised  seat  a 
minute  if  a  la^t  fare  presents  itself;  and  can't  procure  a 
candle  any  how  if  you  have  dropped  a  shilling  in  the  straw ; 
yet  will  detain  you  all  half-an-hour  to  battle  with  some 
sneaking  fellow  that  rates  the  fare  at  half  what  it  is ;  and 
if  he  has  dropped  a  sixpence  himself,  has  a  light  forthcom- 
ing immediately ;  gives  "a  ride"  to  some  favourite  crony, 
or  young  woman,  or  "young  gentleman,"  i.e.,  little  boy,  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who  chats  with  him,  and  proclaims  his 
merits  to  the  family;  gets  into  the  omnibus  on  bad  nights, 
if  there  is  room ;  pretends  sometimes  that  you  call  him 
when  you  do  not,  and  will  stop  the  vehicle,  and  come  run- 
ning to  you,  in  order  to  aggregate  the  chance  of  your  getting 
in ;  and  conducts  it  as  slowly  as  possible  if  he  has  few  pas- 
sengers, and  as  fast  as  Bill  Vickers  will  tempt  him  to  race, 
if  otherwise  the  driver  ami  he  being  generally  of  one  accord 
in  these  matters.  Gentlemen  as  well  as  conductors,  it 
should  be  observed,  are  sometimes  "  very  aggravating," 
conductors  witnessing  a  great  deal  of  bad  example  and 
selfishness  on  the  part  of  those  whom  they  conduct:  as, 
imprimis,  in — 

Swearing  gentlemen  (for  we  observe  it  is  always  accounted 
a  very  bad  thing,  if  conductors  swear). 

Drinking  gentlemen  (very  frequent  in  omnibuses  of  a 
night-time). 

"  Gentlemen "  who  drop  sovereigns  they  never  had,  in 
the  straw. 
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Gentlemeo  who  "  never  dreamt  that  the  faro  was  a  shil- 
ling," and  will  stand  lying  about  it,  and  haggling,  for  half- 
an-hour. 

Insolent  and  ill-tempered  gentlemen,  who  sit  with  their 
feet  thrust  out  before  the  door,  to  the  stiunbling  of  those 
that  enter  it. 

Impatient  and  astonished  gentlemen,  who  are  no  sooner 
seated  than  they  complain  of  the  shameful  delay  of  omni- 
buses, and  threaten  to  get  out  (themselves  having  kept  it 
iraiting  a  hundred  times). 

Gentlemen,  who  have  had  a  "ride"  from  the  place  of 
Betting  out  to  the  first  place  of  stopping,  and  then  avail 
themselves  of  the  first  minute  past  the  time,  to  get  out ;  and 
so  have  their  ride  for  nothing. 

Fat  gentlemen,  who  take  up  three  "  rooms,"  and  grudge 
their  sixpence  from  Mile  End  to  Paddington. 

Thin  gentlemen  who  authoritatively  call  the  omnibus  in 
full  career,  and  then  decline  entering  it  because  of  three  fat 
ones. 

Gentlemen,  who  hate  passion  and  vulgarity  to  such  a 
degree  in  Conductors,  that  they  storm  and  rave  at  the  lea^ 
show  of  impertinence  in  a  man  who  is  tired  to  death,  and 
lavish  upon  him  the  highly  ameliorating  information  that 
he  is  a  "  damned  blackguard." 

Gentlemen,  who  are  indignant  if  other  gentlemen — nay, 
gentlewomen— are  sufiei'ed  to  come  into  the  omnibus  when 
it  is  full,  though  the  night  be  ever  so  frightful;  justice  and 
the  "  regulations  "  being  superior  to  all  consideration  of  cold- 
catching,  fevers,  fatigues,  childhoods,  womanhoods,  and  eveiy 
other  hood  but  their  own  delightful  manhood,  which, 
perhaps,  was  accommodated  with  the  very  piece  of  illegality 
to  which  they  object  in  the  case  of  othei-s.  We  have 
seen  it. 

Gentlemen  (and  gentlewomen  analogous  to  those  gentle- 
men) who,  having  come  all  the  way  from  Blowbladder  Lane 
for  sixpence,  wonder  "what  the  man  means"  by  taking 
them  ten  doors  beyond  their  own,  and  not  setting  them 
down  at  the  identiiml  spot,  right  opposite  the  knocker,  and 
elegantly  shaving  the  curbstone. 

We  know  few  ohjecls  more  respectable,  considering  what 
temptations  he  must  surmount  in  the  way  of  little  sixpences 
and  long  scores,  than  a  goo<l,  civil,  reasonably  honest,  intel- 
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ligent,  ungrammatical,  father-oE-a- family  sort  of  Onmibua- 
Conduetor,  who  wears  dirty  brown  gloves,  or  worsted,  and 
has  a  worsted  handkerchief  round  his  neck  in  bad  weather 
(put  by  his  wife),  and  so  stands  placidly  on  his  step, 

Collected  in  himself,  and  whole, 

altei-nately  intimating  Bauk  and  Mile  End  to  foot-paa- 
sengers,  and  discussing  some  point  of  life  and  manners  with 
the  gentlemen  next  the  door.  We  have  no  disrespect  for 
his  badge;  we  are  grave  with  his  aspirations,  whether  in 
morals  or  on  the  letter  a ;  our  eyes  are  willing,  as  he  there 
stands,  to  grow  intensely  intimate  with  hie  waistcoat,  and 
rejoice  to  see  how  well  hb  wife  has  mended  the  buttons. 
He  has  had  all  those  experiences  of  right  and  wrong,  both 
in  himself  and  others,  which,  where  there  is  no  innate  dis- 
position to  petty  larcency  or  a  mere  absorption  in  "  number 
one,"  produce,  as  the  poet  phrases  it,  "the  philosophic 
mind  ; "  and  provided  you  treat  him  with  a  decent  civility 
(which  the  "  indignant "  and  "  Police  I-shouting "  may 
depend  upon  it  is  a,  pretty  sure  way  of  getting  civility  from 
all  his  tribe),  "nothing  can  touch  hiin  further,"  but  the 
gentleman  who  has  left  his  sixpence  in  his  "other  w^t-- 
coat." 


WIT  AND  HUMOUR 

(1846.) 

This  laughing  jade  of  a  topic,  with  her  endless  whims  and 
face-makings,  and  the  legions  of  indefinable  shapes  that  she 
brought  about  me,  seemed  to  do  nothing  but  scatter  my 
faculties,  or  bear  them  off  deridingly  into  pastime.  I  felt 
as  if  I  was  undergoing  a  Saint  Anthony's  Temptetion 
reversed — e.  laughable  instead  of  a  frightful  one.  Thousands 
of  merry  devils  poured  in  upon  me  from  all  sides— doubles 
of  Similes,  buffoonerieB  of  Burlesques,  stalkinga  of  Mock- 
heroics,  stings  in  the  tails  of  Epigrams,  glances  of  Inuendos, 
dry  looks  of  Ironies,  corpulences  of  Exaggerations,  ticklings 
of  mad  Fancies,  claps  on  the  back  of  Horse-plays,  com- 
placencies of  "  Unawarenesses,"  flounderings  of  Absui'dities, 
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iireeistibilitiea  of  Iterations,  dgnificaaciea  of  Jargons,  wofl- 
ings  of  Pretended  Woea,  roarings  of  Laughters,  and  hubbubs 
of  Animal  Spirits ;  all  so  general  yet  particular,  so  demand- 
ing distinct  recognition,  and  yet  so  baffling  the  attempt 
with  their  numbers  and  their  confusion,  that  a  thousand 
masquerades  in  one  would  have  seemed  to  threaten  less 
torment  to  the  pen  of  a  reporter. 

THZ  CAUSK  OF   LACaHTER. 

We  are  bo  constituted  that  the  mind  is  willingly  put 
into  any  state  of  movement  not  actually  painful;  perhaps 
because  we  are  then  made  potentially  alive  to  ourexistence, 
and  feel  ourselves  a  match  for  the  challenge.  Hobbes 
refers  all  laughter  to  a  sense  of  triumph  and  "glory;" 
And  upon  the  principle  here  expreased,  hJB  opinion  seems  to 
be  juBtifiable ;  though  I  cannot  think  it  entii-ely  so  on  the 
scornful  ground  implied  by  him.  "The  paadon  of  laughter," 
he  says,  "  is  nothing  else  but  sudden  glory  arising  from  a 
sudden  conception  of  some  eminence  in  oursdvea  by  com- 
parison with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our  own 
formerly :  for  men  laugh  at  the  foUUa  of  themselves  past, 
when  they  come  suddenly  to  remembrance,  except  they 
biing  with  them  any  present  dishonour."  His  limitation  of 
the  cause  of  laughter  looks  like  a  saturnine  self-sufficiency. 
There  are  numerous  occasions,  undoubtedly,  when  we  laugh 
out  of  a  contemptuous  sense  of  superiority,  or  at  least  when 
ve  think  we  do  bo.  But  on  occasions  of  pure  mirth  and 
fancy,  we  only  feel  superior  to  the  pleasant  defiance  which 
is  given  to  our  wit  and  comprehension ;  we  triumph,  not 
insolently  but  congenially;  not  to  any  one's  disadvantage, 
but  simply  to  our  own  joy  and  reassurance.  The  reason 
indeed  is  partly  physical  as  well  ba  mental.  In  proportion 
to  the  vivacity  of  the  surprise,  a  cheek  is  given  to  the  breath, 
different  in  degree,  but  not  in  nature,  from  that  which  is 
occasioned  by  dashing  against  some  pleasant  friend  round  a 
corner.  The  breath  recedes,  only  to  re-issue  with  double 
force ;  and  the  happy  convulsion  which  it  undergoes  in  the 

Erocess  is  Laughter.  Do  I  triumph  over  my  friend  in  the 
lughter )  Surely  not.  I  only  triumph  over  the  strange 
and  sudden  jar,  which  seemed  to  put  us  for  the  moment  in 
the  condition  of  antagonists. 
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Now  this  appareot  antagonism  is  the  cause  jkt  ae,  of  the 
laughter  occasioned  by  Wit.  Onr  surprise  is  the  consequence 
of  a  sudden  and  agreeable  perception  of  the  incongruous ; 
sudden,  because  even  wheo  we  laugh  at  the  recollection  of 
it,  we  undergo,  in  imagination,  a  return  of  the  suddenness, 
or  the  liveliness  of  the  first  impression  (which  ia  the  reason 
why  we  say  of  a  good  thing  that  it  is  always  "  new  ") ;  and 
agreeable,  because  the  jar  against  us  is  not  so  violent  as  to 
hinder  us  from  recurring  to  that  habitual  idea  of  fitness,  or 
adjustment,  by  which  the  shock  of  the  surprise  is  made 
easy.  It  is  in  these  reconcilements  of  jars,  these  creations 
and  re-adjustments  of  disparities,  that  the  delightful  faculty 
of  the  wit  and  humorist  is  made  manifest.  He  at  once 
rouses  our  minds  to  action ;  suggests,  and  saves  us  the 
trouble  of  a  difficulty;  and  turns  the  help  into  a  compli- 
ment, by  implying  our  participation  in  the  process.  It  does 
not  follow  that  everything  witty  or  humorous  excites 
laughter.  It  may  be  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  too  many 
other  things  to  do  so ;  with  too  much  thought,  with  too 
great  a  perfection  even,  or  with  pathos  and  sorrow.  All 
extremes  meet ;  excess  of  laughter  runs  into  tears,  and 
mirth  becomes  hea\-ineas.  Mirth  itself  is  too  often  but 
melancholy  in  disguise.  The  jesta  of  the  fool  in  "Lear" 
are  the  sighs  of  knowledge.  But  as  far  as  Wit  and  Humour 
afiect  us  on  their  own  accounts,  or  unmodified  by  graver 
considerations,  laughter  is  their  usual  result  and  hapi^ 
ratification.  Wit  may  be  defined  to  be  the  Arbitrary 
Juxtaposition  of  Dissimilar  Ideas,  for  some  lively  purpose 
of  Assimilation  or  Contrast,  generally  of  both.  It  is  fancy 
in  its  most  wilful,  and,  ettrictly  speaking,  its  least  poetical 
state ;  that  is  to  say.  Wit  does  not  contemplate  its  ideas  for 
their  own  sakes  in  any  hght  apart  from  their  ordinary 
prosaical  one,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an 
efiect  by  their'  combination.  Poetry  may  take  up  the 
combination  and  improve  it,  but  it  then  divests  it  of 
its  arbitraiy  character,  and  converts  it  into  something 
better.  Wit  is  the  clash  and  reconcilement  of  incon- 
gruities; the  meeting  of  extremes  round  a  comer;  the 
flashing  of  an  artificial  light  from  one  object  to  another, 
disclosing  some  unezpec^  resemblance   or    connection. 
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It  is  the  detection  of  likeness  in  unlikeness,  of  sTmpathy  in 
antipathy,  or  of  the  extreme  points  of  antipathies  themselves, 
made  friends  by  the  very  merriment  of  their  introduction. 
The  mode,  or  form,  is  comparatively  of  no  consequence, 
provided  it  give  no  trouble  to  the  apprehension ;  and  you  may 
bring  as  many  ideas  together  as  can  pleasantly  assemble. 
But  a  single  one  is  nothing.  Two  ideas  are  as  necessary 
to  Wit,  as  couples  are  to  marriages ;  and  the  union  is  happy 
in  proportion  to  the  agreeiiblenees  of  the  ofispring. 

DEFINITION  OF  HUMOUR. 

Humour,eonsidereda8theobjecttreatedof  by  the  humorous 
writer,  and  not  as  the  power  of  treating  it,  derives  its  name 
from  the  prevailing  quality  of  moisture  in  the  bodily  tempera- 
ment ;  and  is  a  tendency  of  the  mind  to  run  in  particular 
directions  of  thought  or  feeling  more  amusing  than  account- 
able ;  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  society.  It  is,  therefore,  either 
in  reality  or  appearance,  a  thing  inconsistent  It  deals  in 
incongruities  of  character  and  circumstance,  as  Wit  does  in 
those  of  arbitrary  ideas.  The  more  the  incongruities  the 
better,  provided  they  are  all  in  nature ;  but  two,  at  any 
rate,  are  as  necessaty  to  Humour,  as  the  two  ideaa  are  to 
Wit ;  and  the  more  strikingly  they  differ  yet  harmonize,  the 
more  amusing  the  re.sult.  Such  is  the  melting  together  of 
the  propensities  to  love  and  war  in  the  person  of  exquisite 
Uncle  Toby ;  of  the  gullible  and  the  manly  in  Parson 
Adams ;  of  tlie  professional  and  the  individual,  or  the  acci- 
dental and  the  permanent,  in  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims;  of 
the  objectionable  and  the  agreeable,  the  fat  and  the  sharp- 
witted,  in  Falstaff;  of  honesty  and  knavery  in  Oil  Bias; 
of  pretension  and  non-performance  in  the  Bullies  of  the 
dramatic  poets;  of  folly  and  wisdom  in  Don  Quixote;  of 
shrewdness  and  doltishness  in  Sancho  Panza ;  and,  it  may 
be  added,  in  the  discordant  yet  harmonious  co-operation  of 
Don  Quixote  and  his  attendant,  considered  as  a  pair;  for 
those  two  chai'acters,  by  presenting  themselves  to  the  mind 
in  combination,  insensibly  conspire  to  give  us  one  compound 
idea  of  the  whole  abstract  human  being ;  divided  indeed  by 
its  extreme  contradictions  of  body  and  soul ,  but  at  the  game 
time  made  one  and  indivisible  by  community  of  error  and 
the  necessities  of  companionship.  Sancho  is  the  flesh,  look- 
ing after  its  homely  needs ;  his  master,  who  is  also  his  dupe, 
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ie  the  spirit,  starviog  on  sentunent.  Sancho  himself,  being 
a  compound  of  sense  and  absurdity,  thus  heaps  duality  on 
duality,  contradiction  on  contradiction  ;  and  the  inmitable 
afisociatea  contrast  and  reflect  one  another. 

8HAKSPEAB8. 

Shakspeare  had  as  great  a  comic  genius  as  tragic;  and 
everybody  would  think  so,  were  it  possible  for  comedy  to 
impress  the  mtud  as  tragedy  does.  It  is  true,  the  times  he 
lived  in,  as  Hazlitt  has  remarked,  were  not  so  foppish  and 
ridiculous  as  those  of  our  prose  comic  dramatists,  and  there- 
fore he  had  not  so  much  to  laugh  at ;  and  it  is  observed  by 
the  same  critic,  with  equal  truth,  that  his  genius  was  of  too 
large  and  magnanimous  a  description  to  delight  in  satire. 
But  who  doubts  that  had  Shakspeare  lived  in  those  inferior 
times,  the  author  of  the  character  of  Mercutio  could  have 
written  that  of  Dorimantt  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  the 
dialogues  of  Congreve)  or  of  "Twelfth  Night"  and  the 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  the  mottt  uproarious  farce t  I  cer- 
tainly cannot  think  with  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  wrote  comedy 
better  than  tragedy ;  that  "  his  tragedy  seems  to  be  skill, 
and  his  comedy  instinct."  I  could  as  soon  believe  that  the 
instinct  of  Nature  was  confined  to  laughter,  and  that  her 
tears  were  shed  upon  principles  of  criticism.  Such  may  have 
been  the  Doctor's  recipe  for  writing  tragedy ;  but  "  Irene  " 
is  not  "King  Lear."  laughter  and  tears  are  alike  bom 
with  us,  and  so  was  the  power  of  exciting  them  with  Shaks- 
peare ;  because  it  pleased  Nature  to  make  him  a  complete 
human  being. 

Shakspeare  had  wit  and  humour  in  perfection  ;  and  like 
every  possessor  of  powers  so  happy,  he  rioted  in  their  enjoy- 
ment. Moli^re  was  not  fonder  of  running  down  a  joke ; 
Babelais  could  not  give  loose  to  a  more  "  admirable  fooling." 
His  mirth  is  commensurate  with  his  melancholy;  it  is 
founded  on  the  same  knowledge  and  feeling,  and  it  furnished 
him  with  a  set-off  to  their  oppression.  When  he  had  been 
too  thoughtful  with  Hamlet,  he  "took  it  out"  with  Fal* 
staff  and  Sir  Toby.  Not  that  he  was  habitually  melancholy. 
He  had  too  healthy  a  brain  for  that,  and  too  great  animal 
spirits;  but  in  running  the  whole  circle  of  thought,  he 
must  of  necessity  have  gone  through  its  darkest  as  well  aa 
brightest  phases ;  and  the  sunshine  was  welcome  in  propor- 
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tion.  Shakspeare  is  the  inventor  of  the  phrase,  "oetUng 
the  table  in  a  roar;"  of  the  memory  of  Terick;  of  the 
stomach  of  Falstaff,  stuffed  as  full  of  wit  as  of  sack.  He 
"wakes  the  night-owl  with  a  catoh;"  draws  "three  souls 
out  of  one  weaver ;  "  passes  the  "  equinoctial  of  Queubos  " 
(some  glorious  torrid  tone,  lying  beyond  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning) ;  and  reminds  the  "  unco  righteous  "  for  ever,  that 
virtue,  false  or  true,  is  not  incompatible  with  the  recreations 
of  "  cakes  and  ale."  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  died  of 
getting  out  of  a  sick-bed  to  entertain  his  friends  Drayton 
and  Ben  Jonson,  visitors  from  London.  He  might  have 
died  a  later  and  a  graver  death,  but  he  could  not  well  have 
had  one  more  genial,  and  therefore  more  poetical.  Far  waa 
it  from  dishonouring  the  eulogizer  of  "  good  men's  feasta  ;  " 
the  recorder  of  the  noble  friends  Antonio  and  Baasanio ; 
the  great  thoroaeb-going  humanist,  wbo  did  equal  justice 
to  the  gravest  and  the  gayest  moments  of  life. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  geniality  of  Shakspeare'a 
jesting,  that  even  its  abundance  of  ideas  does  not  spoU  it ; 
for,  in  comedy  as  well  as  tragedy,  he  is  the  most  reflective 
of  writers.  I  know  but  of  one  that  comes  near  him  in  this 
respect ;  and  very  near  him  (I  dare  to  affirm)  he  does  oome, 
though  he  has  none  of  his  poetry,  properly  so  called.  It  is 
Sterne ;  in  whose  "  Tristram  Shandy  "  there  is  not  a  word 
without  meaning— often  of  the  profoundest  as  well  as  kind- 
liest sorL  The  professed  fools  of  Shakspeare  are  among  the 
wisest  of  men.  They  talk  .^^i^p  and  Solomon  in  every  jest. 
Yet  they  amuse  as  much  as  they  instruct  us.  The  braggart 
Parolles,  whose  name  signifies  wordt,  as  though  he  spoke 
nothing  else,  scarcely  utters  a  sentence  that  is  not  rich  with 
ideas;  yet  his  weakness  and  self -committals  hang  over  them 
all  like  a  sneaking  infection,  and  hinder  our  laughter  from 
becoming  reepectful.  The  scene  ia  which  he  is  taken  blind- 
fold  among  his  old  acquaintances,  and  so  led  to  vilify  their 
characters,  under  the  impression  that  he  is  gratifying  their 
enemies,  is  almost  as  good  as  the  screen-scene  in  the  "  School 
for  Scandal." 

BEN  JONSON. 

Ben  JoQSon's  famous  humour  is  as  pampered,  jovial,  and 
dictatorial  as  he  was  in  his  own  person.  He  always  gives 
one  the  idea  of  a  man  sitting  at  the  head  of  a  table  and  a 
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coterie.  He  carves  up  a  eubject  as  he  would  a  dish ;  talks 
all  the  while  to  show  tS  bath  the  dish  and  himuelf ;  and  woe 
betide  difference  of  opimou,  or  his  "  favourite  avereiou," 
envy.  He  wns  not  an  envious  man  himself,  provided  you 
allowed  him  his  claimn.  He  praised  his  contemporaries  all 
round,  chiefly  in  return  for  praises.  He  had  too  much 
hearty  blood  in  his  veins  to  withhold  eulogy  where  it  was 
not  denied  him ;  but  he  was  somewhat  too  willing  to  cancel 
it  on  offence.  He  complains  that  he  bad  given  heaps  of 
praises  undeserved ;  tells  Drayton  that  it  had  been  doubted 
whether  he  was  a,  friend  to  anybody. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Ben  Jonson'g  humours,  and  with 
truth,  that  they  are  too  exclusive  of  other  qualities ;  that 
the  characters  are  too  much  absorbed  in  the  peculiarity,  so 
as  to  become  personifications  of  an  abstraction.  They  have 
also,  I  think,  an  amount  of  turbulence  which  hurts  their 
entire  reality ;  gives  them  an  air  of  conscious  falsehood  and 
pretension,  as  if  they  were  rather  acting  the  thing  than 
being  it.  But  this,  aa  before  intimated,  arose  from  the 
character  of  the  author,  and  his  own  wilful  and  flustered 
temperament.  If  they  ore  not  thoroughly  what  they  might 
be,  or  such  as  Shakspeare  would  have  made  them,  they  are 
admirable  Juusonian  preeentations,  and  overflowing  with 
wit,  fancy,  and  scholarship. 


Butler  is  the  wittiest  of  English  poe^  and  at  the  same 
time  he  is  one  of  the  most  learned,  and,  what  is  more,  one 
of  the  wisest.  His  "  Hudibras,"  though  naturally  the  meet 
popular  of  his  works  from  its  size,  subject,  and  witty  excess, 
was  on  accident  of  birth  and  party  compued  with  nis  Uis~ 
cellaneous  Poems ;  yet  both  abound  in  thoughts  as  great 
and  deep  as  the  surface  is  sparkling ;  and  his  genius  alto- 
gether, having  the  additional  recommendation  of  rente, 
might  have  gjven  bim  a  fame  greater  than  Babelais,  had 
his  animal  spirits  been  equal  to  the  rest  of  his  qualifloationa 
for  a  uniTersalist, 

Butler  has  little  humour.  His  two  heroes,  Hudibraa  and 
Balph,  are  not  so  much  humorists  as  pedants.  They  are 
as  little  like  their  prototypes,  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho,  as 
two  dreary  puppets  are  unlike  excesses  of  humanity.     They 
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are  not  even  oonaistent  with  their  other  prototjrpea,  the 
FuritaoB,  or  with  themselves,  for  they  are  dnll  felJowB 
unaccoaatably  gifted  with  the  author's  wit.  In  this  respect, 
and  as  a  narrative,  the  poem  is  a  failure.  Kobody  ever 
thinks  of  the  story,  except  to  wonder  at  its  tnefficienoy ;  or 
of  Hudibras  himself,  except  as  described  at  his  outset.  He 
is  nothing  but  a  ludicrous  figure.  But  considered  as  ft 
banter  issuing  from  the  author's  own  lips,  on  the  wrong 
side  of  Puritanism,  and  indeed  on  all  the  pedantic  and 
hypocritical  abuses  of  human  reason,  the  whole  prodactitm 
is  a  marvellous  compound  of  wit,  learning,  and  felicitous 
execution.  The  wit  is  pure  and  incessant;  the  learning  as 
quaint  and  out-of-the-way  as  the  subject ;  the  very  rhymes 
are  echoing  scourges,  miide  of  the  peremptory  and  the  in- 
congruous. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  rhymes  have 
been  BO  much  admired.  They  are  laughable,  not  merely  in 
themselves,  but  from  the  masterly  will  and  violence  with 
which  they  are  made  to  correspond  to  the  absurdities  they 
lash.  The  most  extraordinary  license  is  assumed  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  the  accentuation  jerked  out  of  its  place 
with  all  the  indifference  and  effrontery  of  a  reason  "  suffio- 
ing  unto  itself."  The  poem  is  peculiar  in  this  respect,  the 
laughing  delight  of  the  reader  well  founded,  and  the  passages 
sure  to  be  accompanied  with  a  full  measure  of  wit  and 
knowledge. 


If  Dryden  had  been  cast  in  a  somewhat  finer  mould,  and 
added  sentiment  to  his  other  qualifications,  he  would  have 
been  almost  as  great  a  poet  in  the  world  of  nature  as  he 
was  in  that  of  art  and  the  town.  He  had  force,  expresnon, 
scholarship,  geniality,  admirable  good  sense,  musical  enthu- 
siasm. The  rhymed  heroic  couplet  in  his  hands  continues 
still  to  be  the  iaeat  in  the  language.  But  his  perceptions 
were  more  acute  than  subtle ;  more  sensual,  by  far,  than 
spiritual.  The  delicacy  of  them  had  no  proportion  to  the 
strength.  He  prized  the  flower,  but  liad  little  sense  of  the 
fragrance ;  was  gross  as  well  as  generous  in  his  intellectual 
diet ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  genuine  and  hearty,  would 
have  sbowD  an  almost  impudent  delight  in  doing  justice  to 
the  least  refined  of  Nature's  impressions.     TTin  Venus  was 
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not  the  Celestial.  He  would  as  soon  have  described  the 
coarsest  flower,  as  a  rose;  sooser,  if  it  was  large  and 
luxuriant.  His  veiy  repentance  has  more  relibh  of  sin  than 
regret ;  though,  indeed,  he  was  too  honest  a  man  to  have 
reason  to  regret  anything  very  strongly  ;  for  his  faults  were 
those  of  temperament  and  an  easy  disposition.  Kven  his 
enmities,  powerfully  as  he  could  woi-d  them,  were  but  those 
of  the  poet  and  partisan,  not  of  the  human  being.  They 
required  a  public  cause  or  repeated  private  offence  to  pro- 
voke  them.  He  had  all  the  good-nature  and  placability  of  a 
child  of  nature. 

Agreeably  to  this  character  of  his  genius,  Diyden's  wit  is 
less  aiiy  than  masculine  ;  less  quick  to  move  than  eloquent 
when  roused ;  less  productive  of  pleasure  and  love  than 
admiration  and  a  sense  of  his  mastery.  His  satire,  if  not  so 
learned  and  universal  as  Butler's,  is  aimed  more  at  the 
individual  and  his  public  standing,  and  therefore  comes  more 
home  to  us.  The  tilled  wits  of  the  day,  who  nfTected  alter- 
nately to  patronize  and  to  correct  him,  he  generally  sub- 
mitted to  with  his  natural  modesty,  and  with  the  policy  of 
a  poor  man  ;  but  when  the  humour  or  party  necessity  came 
upon  him,  he  seized  the  unlucky  individual,  as  Gulliver 
might  have  done  a  lord  of  Liliput;  and  gripping  him,  and 
holding  him  up  by  the  ribs,  exposed  hia  pretensions,  limb 
by  limb,  to  the  spectator.  Still  it  was  rather  in  vindication 
of  a  power  derided,  or  of  a  sense  of  justice  provoked,  than 
from  an  ungenerous  desire  to  give  pain.  He  could  bestow 
commendation  on  the  offender ;  and  was  always  ready  to 
break  off  into  some  enthusiastic  atr^n  of  verse  or  reflection. 


Beddes  being  an  admirable  wit  and  satirist,  and  a  man  of 
the  most  exquisite  good  sense,  Pope  was  a  true  poet.  He 
had  more  sensibility,  thought,  and  fancy  than  was  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  his  school ;  and  he  led  a  sequestered 
life  with  his  books  and  his  grotto,  caring  little  for  the 
manners  he  drew,  and  capable  of  higher  impulses  than  had 
been  given  him  by  the  wits  of  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second. 

Pope,  though  a  genius  of  a  less  masculine  order  than 
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Dryden,  and  not  possessed  of  his  numbers  or  his  impulsive- 
ness, had  more  delicacy  and  fancy,  has  left  mora  passages 
that  have  become  proverbial,  and  was  less  confined  to  the 
region  of  matter  of  fact.  Dryden  never  soared  above 
earth,  however  nobly  he  walked  it.  The  little  fragile 
creature  had  wings ;  and  he  could  expand  them  at  will,  and 
ascend,  if  to  no  great  imaginative  height,  yet  to  charming 
fairy  cireles  just  above  those  of  the  world  about  him,  dis- 
closing enchanting  visions  at  the  top  of  drawing-rooms,  and 
enabling  us  to  see  the  spirits  that  wait  on  cofiee-cups  and 
hoop-petticoats. 


For  the  qualities  of  sheer  wit  and  humour.  Swift  had  no 
superior,  ancient  or  modern.  He  had  not  the  poetry  of 
Aristophanes,  or  the  animal  spirits  of  Kabeldis :  he  was 
not  so  incessantly  witty  as  Butler;  nor  did  he  possess  the 
delicacy  of  Addison,  or  the  good-nature  of  Steele  or  Fielding, 
or  the  pathos  and  depth  of  Sterne ;  but  his  wit  was  perfect, 
as  such;  a  sheer  meeting  of  the  extremes  of  difierence 
and  likeness;  and  hia  knowledge  of  character  was  un- 
bounded. He  knew  the  humour  of'  great  and  small,  from 
the  king  down  to  the  cook-maid.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
not  a  healthy  man  ;  his  entrance  into  the  Chureh  put  him 
into  a  false  position;  myst«riouB  circumstances  in  his 
personal  history  conspired  with  worldly  disappointment  to 
aggravate  it;  and  that  hypochondriacal  insight  into  things, 
which  might  have  taught  him  a  doubt  of  his  conclusions 
and  the  wisdom  of  patience,  ended  in  making  him  the 
victim  of  a  diseased  blood  and  angry  potions.  Probably 
there  was  something  morbid  even  in  hia  excessive  coarse- 
ness. Most  of  his  contemporaries  were  coarse,  but  not  so 
outrageously  as  he. 

When  Swift,  however,  was  at  hia  best,  who  was  so 
lively,  so  entertaining,  so  original  t  He  hna  been  said  to 
be  indebted  to  this  and  that  classic,  and  this  and  that 
Frenchman ;  to  Lucian,  to  Babelois,  and  to  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac;  but  though  he  was  acquainted  with  all  these 
writers,  their  thoughts  had  been  evidently  thought  by  him- 
self ;  their  quaint  fancies  of  things  had  passed  through  his 
own  mind ;  and  they  ended  in  results  quite  masteriy,  and 
his  own.    A  great  fanciful  wit  like  his  wanted  no  helps  to 
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the  discovery  of  Brobdingnag  ood  Laputa.  The  Big  and 
Little  Endians  were  close  to  him  every  day,  at  Court  and  at 
church. 

Swift  took  his  principal  measure  from  Butler,  and  he 
emulated  his  rhymes ;  yet  his  manner  is  his  own.  There 
is  a  mixture  of  care  and  precision  in  it,  announcing  at  once 
power  and  fastidiousness,  like  Hr.  Dean  going  with  his 
verger  before  him,  in  flowing  gown  and  five-times  washed 
face,  with  his  "njlfl  pared  to  the  quick.  Hla  long  irregular 
prose  verses,  with  rhymes  at  the  end,  are  an  invention  of 
his  own ;  and  a  similar  mixture  is  discernible  even  in  those, 
not  excepting  a  feeling  of  musical  proportion.  Swift  had 
more  music  in  him  than  he  loved  to  let  "  fiddlers  "  suppose ; 
and  throughout  all  his  writings  there  may  be  observed  a 
jealous  sense  of  power,  modifying  the  most  familiar  of  his 

After  all,  however,  Swift's  verse,  compared  with  Pope's 
or  with  Butler's,  is  but  a  kind  of  smait  prose.  It  wants 
their  pregnancy  of  expression.  His  greatest  works  are 
"  Gullivei^B  Travels  "  and  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub." 


Goldsmith  is  so  delightful  a  writer,  that  the  general  im- 
pression on  his  readers  is  that  of  his  having  been  a  perfect 
sort  of  man,  at  least  for  amiublencss  and  botthomie,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  when  they  come  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  life  and  works,  especially  the  critical 
portion,  they  are  startled  to  find  him  parti^ing  of  the 
frailties  of  his  species  and  the  jealousies  of  his  profession. 
80  much  good,  however,  and  honesty  and  simplicity,  and 
such  an  abundance  of  personal  kindness,  still  remain, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  bo  much  of  what  was  weak  in  him 
originated  in  a  painful  sense  of  his  want  of  personal 
address  and  attractiveness,  that  all  harsh  conclusions 
appear  as  ungracious  as  they  are  uncomfortable ;  we  feel 
even  wanting  in  gratitude  to  one  who  has  so  much  in- 
structed and  entertained  us ;  and  hasten,  for  the  sake  of 
what  is  weak  as  well  as  strong  in  ourselves,  to  give  all  the 
old  praise  and  honour  to  the  author  of  the  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  "  and  the  "Deserted  Village."  We  ai-e  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  Vicar,  artless  and  delightful  as  he  is,  is 
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an  inferior  brother  of  Parson  Adams ;  and  that  there  are 
great  improbabilities  in  the  story.  But  the  f^imily  manners, 
and  the  Flamboroughs,  and  Moees,  are  all  delicious ;  and 
the  style  of  nriting  perfect.  Again,  we  are  forced  to  admit, 
that  the  "  Traveller  "  and  the  "  I>eeerted  Village  "  are  not  of 
the  highest  or  subtlest  order  of  poetry;  yet  they  are 
charming  of  their  kind,  and  as  perfect  in  style  as  his  prosa 
They  are  cabinets  of  exquisite  workmanship,  which  will 
oatlast  hundreds  of  oracular  shrines  of  oak  ill  put  together. 
Goldsmith's  most  thoroughly  original  productions  arc  liia 
comedies  and  minor  poems,  particularly  "  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,"  [and  his  two  mastei-pieees  of  wit  and  humour 
"The  Haunch  of  Venison"  and  "  Eetaliation"].  His 
comic  writing  ia  of  the  class  which  is  perhaps  as  much 
preferred  to  that  of  a  staider  sort  by  people  in  genei-al, 
as  it  is  by  the  writer  of  these  pages — comedy  running 
into  farce;  that  in  to  say,  truth  richly  coloured  and 
overflowing  with  animal  spirits.  It  is  that  of  the  prince 
of  comic  writers,  Molii^re  (always  bearing  in  mind  that 
MoU^re  beats  every  one  of  them  in  ezpression,  and  is  a 
great  verse- writer  to  boot).  The  English  have  no 
dramatists  to  compare  in  this  respect  with  the  Irish. 
Farquhar,  Goldsmith,  and  Sheridan  surpass  them  all ;  and 
O'Keefe,  as  a  farce-writer,  stands  alone. 


THK  INSIDE  OF  AN  OMNIBUS. 

(Jtf<n,  Wamtn,  aniBooU,  1847) 
Bt  the  invention  of  the  omnibus,  all  the  world  keeps  its 
couch  I  And  with  what  cheapness !  And  to  how  much 
social  advantage !  No  "  plague  with  servants ; "  no  expense 
for  liveries;  no  coach-makers'  and  horse-doctors'  bills;  no 
keeping  one's  fellow-creatures  waiting  for  us  in  the  cold 
night-time  and  rain,  while  the  dance  ia  going  down  the 
room,  or  another  hour  is  spent  in  bidding  good-bye,  and 
lingering  over  the  comfortable  fire.  We  have  no  occasion 
to  think  of  it  ut  all  till  wc  want  it ;  and  then  it  either  comes 
to  one's  door,  or  you  go  forth,  and  in  a  few  minutes  see  it 
hulling  up  the  street — the  man-of-war  among  coaches — the 
whale's  l^k  in  the  metropolitan  flood  —while  the  driver  is 
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belield  sitting,  Bupei -eminent,  like  the  guide  of  the  elepbant 
on  his  neck. 

We  cannot  say  much  for  the  beauty  of  the  omnibus ;  but 
there  is  a  oertain  might  of  utility  in  its  very  bulk,  which 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  beauty,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
whale  itself,  or  in  the  idea  that  we  entertain  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  shouldered  porters  as  he  went,  and  "laughed  like  a 
rhinoceros," 

Enter  the  omnibus  in  its  own  proper  person.  If  a  mom- 
ing  omnibus,  it  is  full  of  clerks  and  merchants;  if  a  noon, 
of  chance  fares ;  if  a  night,  of  returning  citizens  and  fathers 
of  families;  if  a  midnight,  of  playgoers,  and  gentlemen  lax 
with  stiff  glaases  of  brandy-and-water. 

Being  one  of  the  chance  fares  we  enter  an  omnibus  which 
has  yet  no  other  inside  passenger. 

Enter  a  precise  personage,  probably  a  Methodist,  certainly 
"  well  off,"  who  seats  himself  right  in  the  midway  of  his 
side  of  the  omnibus ;  that  is  to  say,  at  equal  distances  be- 
tween the  two  extremities ;  because  it  is  the  spot  in  which 
you  least  feel  the  tnconvenietice  of  the  motion.  He  is  a 
man  who  seldom  makes  a  remark,  or  takes  notice  of  what 
is  going  forward,  nnleas  a  payment  is  to  be  resisted,  or  the 
entrance  of  a  passenger  beyond  the  lawful  number.  Now 
and  then  he  hems,  and  adjusts  a  glove ;  or  wipes  a  little 
dust  off  one  of  the  cuffs  of  his  coat. 

In  leaps  a  youngster,  and  seats  himself  close  at  the  door, 
in  order  to  be  ready  to  leap  out  again. 

Item,  a  maid-servant,  flustered  with  the  fear  of  being  too 
late,  and  reddening  furthermore  betwixt  awkwardness  and 
the  resentment  of  it,  at  not  being  quite  sure  where  to  seat 
herself.  A  jerk  of  the  omnibus  pitches  her  against  the 
precisian,  and  makes  both  her  and  the  youngster  laugh. 

Enter  a  young  lady,  in  colours  and  big  earrings,  and  ex- 
cessively flounced  and  ringleted,  and  seats  herself  opposite 
the  maidservant,  who  beholds  her  with  admiiation,  but 
secretly  thinks  her^lf  handsomer,  and  what  a  pity  it  is  alie 
was  not  a  lady  herself,  to  become  the  ringlets  and  flounces 
better. 

Enter  two  more  young  ladies,  in  white,  who  pass  to  the 
other  end  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  knees  and 
boots  of  those  who  quit.  They  whisper  and  giggle  much, 
and  are  quizzing  the  young  lady  in  the  reds  and  ringlets ; 
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who,  for  her  port  (though  ehe  knows  it,  and  could  equeeze 
nil  their  bonsete  together  for  rage),  looks  as  firm  ana  un- 
concerned ut  a  Btatuc. 

Enter  a  dandy,  too  handsome  to  be  quizsed;  and  then  a 
man  with  a  bundle,  who  is  agreeably  enrprued  with  the 
gentlemanly  toleration  of  the  dandy,  and  unaware  of  the 
secret  disgust  of  the  MethodiBt. 

Item,  an  old  gentleman ;  then,  a  very  fat  man ;  then, 
two  fat  elderly  women,  one  of  whom  is  very  angry  at  the 
incommodious  presence  of  her  oonnterparts,  while  the  other, 
full  of  good-humour,  is  comforted  by  it.  The  youngster  baa 
in  the  meantime  gone  to  sit  on  the  coach-top,  tn  order  to 
make  room  ;  and  we  set  off  to  the  place  of  our  destination. 

What  an  intense  intimacy  we  get  with  the  face,  neck- 
cloth, waistcoat,  and  watch-chain  of  the  man  who  dts  oppo- 
site us  I  Who  is  he  I  What  is  his  name  1  Is  his  care  a 
great  care — an  affliction  1  Is  his  look  of  cheerfulness  real! 
At  length  he  looks  at  ourselves,  asking  himself,  no  doubt, 
fiimiUr  questions ;  and,  as  it  is  lees  pleasint  to  be  scrutinized 
than  to  scrutinize,  we  now  set  him  the  example  of  turning 
the  eyes  another  way.  How  unpleasant  it  must  be  to  the 
very  fat  man  to  be  so  gazed  at  1  Think,  if  he  sat  as  close 
to  UB  in  a  private  room,  in  a  chair  1  How  he  would  get  up, 
and  walk  away  I  But  here,  eit  he  must,  and  have  his  por- 
trait taken  by  our  memorieB.  We  eigh  for  his  plethorj,  with 
a  breath  almost  as  piteous  as  his  wheezing.  And  he  has  a 
sensible  face  withal,  and  has,  perhaps,  acquired  a  painful 
amount  of  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  knowledge,  from 
the  melancholy  that  has  succeeded  to  his  joviality.  Fat 
men  always  appear  to  be  "  good  fellows,"  iinlees  there  is 
some  manifest  proof  to  the  contrary ;  so  we  wish,  for  his 
sake,  th.it  everybody  in  thin  world  could  do  just  as  ho  pleased, 
and  die  of  a  very  dropsy  of  delight. 

Exeunt  our  fat  friend,  and  the  more  ill-humoured  of  the 
two  fat  women ;  and  enter,  in  their  places,  two  young 
mothers — one  with  a  good-humoured  child,  a  female ;  the 
other  with  a  great,  handsome,  red-cheeked  wilful  boy,  all 
flounce  and  hat  and  feathers,  and  red  legs,  who  is  eating  a 
bun. 

Enter  an  aflable  man ;  who,  having  protested  it  is  very 
cold,  and  lamented  a  stoppage,  and  vented  the  original 
remark  that  you  gain  nothing  by  an  omnibus  in  point  of 
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time,  subsides  into  an  ele^nt  silence :  but  he  is  fastened 
upon  by  the  man  with  the  bundle,  who,  encouraged  by  bis 
apparent  good-nature,  tells  him,  in  an  undertone,  some 
anecdotes  relative  to  his  own  experience  of  omnibuses ;  which 
the  al&ble  gentleman  endures  with  a  variety  of  assenting 
exclamations,  intended  quite  as  much  to  stop  as  to  encou- 
rage, not  one  of  which  succeeds ;  such  as  "  Ah  ! "  "  Oh ! " 
"Indeed!"  "Precisely;"  "I  daresay;"  "I  see;"  "Eeallyt" 
"Very  likely;"  jerking  the  top  of  his  stick  occasionally 
against  hia  mouth  as  he  speaks,  and  nobody  pitying 
him. 

Meantime  the  good-humoured  fat  woman  having  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  have  a  window  closed  which  the  ill- 
humoured  one  had  token  upon  her  to  open,  and  the  two 
young  ladies  in  the  comer  giving  their  assent,  but  none  of 
the  three  being  able  to  pull  it  up,  the  elderly  gentleman,  in 
an  ardour  of  gallantry,  anxious  to  show  his  pleasing  combina' 
tion  of  strength  and  tenderness,  exclaims,  "Permit  me;" 
and  jumping  up,  cannot  do  it  at  all.  The  window  cruelly 
sticks  fast.  It  only  brings  up  all  the  blood  Into  hia  face 
with  the  mingled  shame  and  incompetence  of  the  endeavour. 
He  is  a  conscientious  kind  of  incapable,  however,  is  the 
elderly  gentleman ;  so  he  calls  in  the  conductor,  who  does 
it  in  an  instant.  "  He  knows  the  trick,"  says  the  elderly 
gentleman.  "  It's  only  a  little  bit  new,"  says  the  conductor, 
who  hates  to  be  called  in. 

Exeunt  elderly  and  the  maid-servant,  and  enter  an  nn< 
reflecting  young  gentleman  who  has  bought  in  omnge  and 
must  eat  it  immediately.  He  accordingly  begins  by  peeling 
it,  and  is  first  made  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  bis  position  by 
the  gigglement  of  the  two  young  ladies,  and  his  doubt  where 
he  diall  throw  the  peel.  "  He  is  in  for  it,"  however,  and 
must  proceed  ;  so  being  unnbie  to  divide  the  orange  into  ite 
segments,  be  ventures  upon  o.  great  liquid  bite,  which  re- 
sounds through  the  omnibus,  and  covers  the  whole  of  tbe 
lower  port  of  his  face  with  pip  and  drip.  The  young  lady 
with  the  ringlets  is  right  before  liim.  The  two  other  young 
ladies  stuff  their  handkerchiefs  into  their  mouths,  and  he 
into  his  own  mouth  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  fruit, 
"  sloshy  "  and  too  big,  with  despei'ation  in  his  heart,  and  the 
tears  in  his  eyes.  Never  will  he  eat  an  orange  again  in 
an  omnibus.     He  doubts  whether  he  shall  even  venture 
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upon  one  at  all  in  the  preseDce  of  hla  rriends,  the  Mias 
Wilkinsonti. 

Ent«r,  at  various  times,  ui  iraficible  gentleman,  who  ia 
constantly  threatening  to  go  out  \  a  long-legged  dragoon, 
at  whose  advent  the  young  ladies  are  smit  with  sudden 
ffravity  and  apparent  objection ;  a  young  sailor,  with  a  face 
innocent  of  everything  but  a  pride  in  his  slops,  who  6aya 
his  mother  does  not  like  his  going  to  sea ;  a  gentleman  with 
a  book,  which  we  long  to  ask  him  to  let  us  look  at;  a  man 
with  a  dog,  which  embitters  the  feet  and  ankles  of  a  sharp- 
visaged  old  lady,  and  completes  her  horror  by  getting  on  the 
empty  seat  next  her,  and  looking  out  of  the  window ;  divers 
bankers'  clerks  and  tradesmen,  who  think  of  nothing  but 
the  bills  in  their  pocketo ;  two  estranged  friends,  ignoring 
«ach  other;  a  pompous  fellow,  who  suddenly  looks  modest 
and  bewitched,  having  detected  a  baronet  in  the  comer;  a 
botanist  with  his  tin  herbarium ;  a  young  married  couple, 
assuming  a  right  to  be  fond  in  public;  another  from  the 
country,  who  exalt  all  the  rest  of  the  passeogers  ia  self- 
opinion  by  betraying  the  amazing  fact,  that  they  have  never 
before  seen  Piccadilly;  a  footman,  intensely  clean  in  his 
habiliments,  and  very  respectful,  for  bis  hat  subduey  him, 
as  well  as  the  strange  feeling  of  Hitting  inside;  four  boys 
going  to  school,  very  pudding-faced,  and  not  knowing  how 
to  behave  (one  pulls  a  string  and  top  halfway  out  oi  his 
pocket,  and  all  reply  to  questions  in  monosyllables) ;  a 
person  with  a  constant  smile  on  his  face,  having  just  cheated 
another  in  a  bargnin ;  close  to  him  a  very  melancholy  person, 
going  to  see  a  duughter  on  her  deathbed,  and  not  hearing 
a  single  one  of  the  cheater's  happy  renuirku ;  a  French  lady 
looking  at  once  triable  and  worldly — hard,  as  it  were,  in 
the  midst  of  her  softness,  or  soft  in  the  midst  of  her  hard- 
ness— which  you  will — probably  an  actress,  or  a  teacher; 
two  immense-whinkered  Italians,  uttering  their  delicious 
language  with  a  precision  which  shows  that  they  are  singers ; 
a  man  in  a  smock-frock,  who,  by  his  sitting  on  the  edge  of 
the  seat,  and  perpetually  watching  hia  time  to  go  out,  seems 
to  make  a  constant  apology  for  his  presence  ;  in  short,  every 
description  of  age,  rank,  temper,  occupation,  appearance, 
life,  character,  and  behaviour,  from  the  thorough  gentleman 
who  quietly  gives  himself  a  lift  out  of  the  rain,  secure  in  his 
easy  unaffected  manner  and  hia  accommodating  good-breed- 
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ing,  down  to  the  blackguard  who  attempts  to  thruet  hia 
opinion  down  the  throat  of  hia  neighbour,  or  keeps  his  legs 
thrust  out  across  the  doorway,  or  lets  his  umbrella  drip 
against  a  sick  child. 

There  are  certain  things  which  almost  all  omnibus  paa- 
aengerB  do ;  such  bb  help  ladies  to  and  fro ;  gradually  get 
nearer  to  the  door  whenever  a  vacant  seat  occurs,  bo  as  to 
force  the  new-comer  farther  up  than  he  likes ;  and  all  people 
atumble,  forward  or  sideways,  when  they  first  come  in,  and 
the  coach  sets  off  before  they  are  seat«d.  Among  the  plea- 
sures, are  seeing  the  highly  satisfied  faces  of  persons 
auddanly  relieved  fa^m  a  long  walk;  being  able  to  read  a 
book;  and,  occauonally,  observing  one  of  a  congenial  sorb 
in  the  hands  of  a  fellow- passenger.  Among  the  evils,  are 
dirty  boots  and  wetting  umbrellas;  broken  panes  of  glass 
in  hiid  weather,  afflicting  the  napes  of  the  necks  of  invalids ; 
and  fellows  who  endeavour  to  convenience  themselves  at 
eveiybody's  expense,  by  tnking  up  as  much  room  as  possible, 
and  who  pretend  to  alter  their  oblique  position  when  remon- 
strated with,  without  really  doing  it.  Item,  cramps  in  the 
leg,  when  thrusting  it  excessively  backwards  underneath 
the  seat,  in  making  way  for  a  new-comer — the  patient 
thrusting  it  forth  again  with  an  agonized  vivacity  that  sets 
the  man  opposite  him  laughing.  It«m,  cruel  treadings 
upon  corns,  the  whole  being  of  the  old  lady  or  gentleman 
seeming  to  be  mashed  into  the  burning  foot,  and  the  Eufierer 
looking  in  an  ecstasy  of  tormented  doubt  whether  to  be 
decently  quiet  or  murderously  vociferous — the  iuflicter, 
meanwhile,  thinking  it  suiEcient  to  say,  "  Very  sorry,"  in 
an  indifierent  tone  of  voice,  and  taking  hiij  seat  with  an  air 
of  luxurious  complacency.  Among  the  pleasures  also, 
particularly  in  going  home  at  night,  must  not  be  forgotten 
the  having  the  omnibus  finally  to  yourself,  readjusting 
yourself  in  a  comer  betwixt  slumbering  and  waking,  and 
throwing  up  your  feet  on  the  seat  opposite;  though,  as  the 
will  becomes  piqued  in  proportion  to  its  luxuries,  you  always 
regret  that  the  seats  are  not  wider,  and  that  you  cannot 
tr^t  your  hat,  on  cold  nights,  as  freely  as  if  it  were  a  night- 
cap. 
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OVERRITN  BY  A  FLOCK  OF  SHEEP. 
(" CaTfiDgton  BlnndellB  DiraBlera,"  in  Men,  WonKH,aB4 Boot$,  i847.> 
TtiBNiNQ  a  comer,  Cnrfioginn  Blundell  bad  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  hackney -coach  elowly  moving  in  the  distance,  anil 
the  man  holding  forth  his  whip  to  the  pedestrians,  evidently 
disengaged.  The  back  of  it,  to  be  sure,  was  towards  him, 
Qud  the  street  long  and  narrow,  and  very  muddy.  But  no 
matter.  An  object's  an  object ;  a  little  more  mud  could  not 
signify;  our  light-footed  sufferer  began  running. 

Now  runners,  unfortunately,  are  not  always  prepared  for 
comers ;  especially  when  their  anxiety  has  an  object  right 
before  it,  and  the  haste  is  in  proportion.  Mr.  Blundell, 
almost  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  found  himself  in  the  middle 
of  a  flock  of  sheep.  There  was  a  hackney-coach  also  in  the 
way )  the  dog  was  yelping,  and  leaping  hither  and  thither  ; 
and  the  drover,  in  a  very  loud  state  of  mind,  hooting, 
whistling,  swearing,  and  tossing  up  his  arms, 

Mr.  Blundell,  tt  is  certain,  could  not  have  got  into  a 
position  less  congenial  to  his  self-possession,  or  more  calcu- 
lated to  commit  his  graces  in  the  eyes  of  the  unpropitiated. 
And  the  sheep,  instead  of  empathizing  with  him,  as  in 
their  own  distress  they  might  (poetirally)  be  supposed  to  do, 
positively  seemed  in  the  league  to  di&tress  his  stockings,  and 
not  at  all  to  consider  even  his  higher  garment.  They  ran 
against  him  ;  they  bolted  at  him  :  they  leaped  nt  him  ;  or  if 
they  seemed  to  avoid  him,  it  was  only  to  brush  him  witb 
muddier  sides,  and  to  let  in  upon  his  weakened  forces  the 
frightful  eameRtness  of  the  dog,  and  the  inconsiderate,  if 
not  somewhat  suspicious,  circumambiences  of  the  coachman's 
whip. 

Mr.  Blundell  Kudilenly  disappeared. 

He  fell  down,  and  the  sheep  began  jumping  over  him  I 
Tlie  spectators,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  were  in  nn  ecstasy. 

You  know,  observant  reader,  the  way  in  which  sheep 
carry  themselves  on  abrupt  and  saltatory  occasions ;  how 
they  follow  one  another  with  a  sort  of  spurious  and  in- 
voluntary energy  ;  what  a  pretended  air  of  determination 
they  have;  how  they  really  have  it,  as  far  as  e:iample 
induces,  and  fear  propels  them  ;  with  what  a,  heavy  kind  of 
lightness  they  take  the  leap;  how  brittle  in  the  legs,  lumpish 
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in  the  body,  and  mMgnificant  in  the  face ;  how  tbey  seem  to 
quiver  with  apprehension,  while  they  are  bold  in  act;  and 
with  what  a  provoking  and  massy  springiness  they  brush  by 
you,  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the  way,  as  though  they 
wouldn't  avoid  the  terrors  of  your  presence,  if  possible — or 
rather,  as  if  they  would  avoid  it  with  all  their  hearts,  but 
insulted  you  out  of  a  desperation  of  inability.  Baaa  in- 
termix their  pensive  objections  with  the  huny,  and  a  sound 
of  feet  as  of  water.  Then,  ever  and  anon,  come  the  fiercer 
leaps,  the  conglomerating  circuits,  the  dorsal  visitations,  the 
yelps  and  tongue-loUings  of  the  dog,  lean  and  earnest 
minister  of  compulsion ;  and  loud,  and  dominant  over  all, 
eiult  the  no  less  yelping  orders  of  the  drover — indefinite,  it 
is  true,  but  expressive — rustical  cogencies  of  00  and  tnc,  the 
intelligible  jargon  of  the  Corydon  or  Thyrsis  of  Chalk  Ditch, 
who  Cometh,  final  and  humane,  with  a  bit  of  candle  in  hia 
hat,  a  spike  at  the  end  of  his  stick,  and  a  hoarseness  full  of 
pastoral  catarrh  and  juniper. 

Thrice  (as  the  poets  say)  did  Carfingtou  Blundell,  Esquire, 
raise  his  unhappy  head  out  of  the  milee,  hatless  and  mudded ; 
thrice  did  the  spectators  shout ;  and  thrice  did  he  sink  back 
from  the  shout  and  the  sheep,  in  calamitous  acquiescence. 

"  Lie  still,  you  fool  1 "  said  the  hackney- coachman,  "  and 
they'll  jump  easy," 

"Jtup  easy!"  Heavens!  how  strange  are  the  vicissitudeu 
of  human  afiaira.  To  think  of  Mr.  Blundell  only  but 
yesterday,  or  this  evening  rather — nay,  not  an  hour  ago — 
his  day  fine,  his  hopes  immense,  hia  whole  life  lapped  up,  as 
it  were,  is  cotton  and  lavender,  his  success  elegant,  his 
evening  about  to  be  spent  in  a  room  full  of  admirers;  and 
MOW,  his  very  prosperity  is  to  consist  in  lying  still  in  the 
mud,  and  letting  sheep  jump  over  him  ! 

Then  to  be  ctdled  a  "  fool " : — "  Lie  still,  youfwlt " 

Mr.  Blundell  could  not  stand  it  any  longer  fas  the 
Irishman  s^d) ;  so  be  rose  up  just  in  time  to  secure  a  kick 
from  the  last  sheep,  and  emerged  amidst  a  roar  of  con- 
gratulation. 
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THE  LAST  VICTIM  OF  A  HOAX. 
("OarfiiigtonBlandell'BDi9as(«r8,"in  ilea,  Wainen,  and BctAi,  1847.) 
The  man  ran  at  the  boy,  first  making  a  gestura  to  our  hero, 
OS  much  as  to  (Vtj,  "  I'll  be  with  you  ogaio  presently."  The 
crowd  bustled  the  man  back ;  the  undertaker  had  seized  the 
opportunity  of  repeating  that  he  "  hoped  bis  honour  would 
consider  his  trouble  ; "  the  glass-man  and  the  upholsterer 
were  on  each  side  of  him ;  and  suddenly  the  heavy  shout 
recommenced,  for  a  new  victim  had  turned  the  corner — a 
stranger  to  what  was  taking  place — a  man  with  some  sort 
of  milliner's  or  florist's  box.  The  crowd  doted  on  his  face. 
First,  he  turned  thecoraer  with  the  usual  look  of  indifferent 
hurry ;  then  he  began  to  have  an  inquiring  expression,  but 
without  the  least  intiojiatioD  that  the  catastrophe  applied  to 
himself ;  then  the  stare  became  wider,  and  a  little  doubtful ; 
and  then  he  stopped  short,  as  if  to  reconnoitre — at  which 
the  laugh  was  prodigious.  But  the  aew-comer  was  wise ; 
for  he  asked  what  was  the  matter,  of  the  first  person  he 
came  up  with  ;  and  leamiug  how  the  case  stood,  had  energy 
enough  to  compound  with  one  more  hearty  laugh,  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  series  of  mortifications.  He  fairly  turned  bock, 
pursued  by  a  roar  ;  and  oh  I  how  he  loved  the  comer,  as  he 
went  round  it  I  Evety  hair  at  the  back  of  his  head  had 
seemed  to  tingle  with  consciousness  and  annoyance.  He 
felt  as  if  he  saw  with  his  shoulder-blades;  as  if  he  was  face 
to  face  at  the  back  of  his  hat. 


BEDS  AND  BEDROOMS. 

(Jj«n,  Womtn,  and  Bookt,  1S47.) 
We  have  written  elsewhere  [in  the  Indicator']  of  "  sleep," 
and  of  "  dreams,"  and  of  "  getting  up  on  cold  mornings," 
and  divers  other  matters  connected  with  bed ;  but,  unless 
we  bad  written  volumes  on  that  one  subjectj  it  would  be 
hard  indeed  if  we  could  not  find  fresh  matter  to  speak  of, 
connected  with  the  bed  itself,  and  the  room  which  it 
inhabits.    We  involuntarily  use  a  verb  with  a  human  sense 
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—"  inhabits ;"  for  of  all  goods  and  chattels,  this  surely 
contracts  a  kind  of  humanity  from  the  warmth  so  often 
given,  to  it  by  the  comfoitnble  soul  within.  Ite  pillows — 
as  a  pbiloeopbic  punster  might  obwrve — have  something  in 
them  "  nest  to  the  human  cheek." 

"  Home  is  home,"  says  the  good  proverb,  "  however 
homely."  Equally  certain  are  we,  that  bed  is  bed,  however 
bedli/.  (We  have  a  regard  for  thia  bit  of  parody  on  the  old 
saying,  because  we  made  Charles  Lamb  laugh  one  night 
with  it,  when  we  were  coming  away  with  him  out  of  a 
friend's  house.)  Bed  is  the  home  of  home ;  the  innermost 
part  of  the  content.  It  is  sweet  within  sweet ;  a  nut  in  the 
nut ;  within  the  snuggest  nest,  a  snugger  nest ;  my  retreat 
from  the  publicity  of  my  privacy;  my  room  within  my 
room,  walled  (if  I  please)  with  curtains ;  a  box,  a  sepaiation, 
a  snug  corner,  such  as  children  love  when  they  play  at 
"house;"  the  place  where  I  draw  a  direct  line  between 
me  and  my  cares ;  where  I  enter  upon  a  new  existence, 
free,  yet  well  invested;  reposing,  but  full  of  power;  where 
the  act  of  lying  down,  and  pulling  the  clothes  over  one's 
head,  seems  to  exclude  matters  that  have  to  do  with  ns 
when  dressed  and  on  our  legs ;  where,  though  in  repose,  one 
is  never  more  conscious  of  one's  activity,  divested  of  those 
hampering  weeds;  where  a  leg  is  not  a  lump  of  boot  and 
etockixig,  but  a  real  leg,  clear,  natural,  flenhy,  delighting  to 
thrust  itself,  hither  and  thither ;  and  lo  1  bo  recreating  itself, 
it  comes  in  contact  with  another;  to  wit,  one's  own.  One 
should  hardly  guess  as  much,  did  it  remain  eternally 
divorced  from  its  companion— alienated  and  altered  into 
leather  and  prunella.  Of  more  legs  we  speak  not.  The  bed 
we  are  at  this  moment  presenting  to  our  imagination,  is  a 
bachelor's ;  for  we  must  be  cautious  how  we  touch  upon 
others.  A  married  man  may,  to  be  sure,  condescend,  if  he 
pleases,  for  the  trifle's  sake,  to  taste  of  the  poor  bachelor's 
satisfaction.  He  ha^  only  to  go  to  bed  an  hour  before  his 
wife.  Or  the  lady  may  do  as  much  vice  ver»d.  One  grati- 
fication, beyond  what  a  bachelor  or  spinster  can  often  be 
presumed  to  realize,  is  the  pleasure  of  being  iu  bed  at  your 
ease, united  with  the  highest  kind  of  advantage  twer  the  person 
that  M  up.  You  do  not  enjoy  yourself  because  others  are  in 
misery;  but,  because  your  pleasure  at  the  moment  being  very 
much  in  your  bed,  and  it  not  being  the  other's  pleasure  to 
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come  to  bed  bo  soon  (which  you  rather  bonder  at),  yon  are 
at  liberty  to  make  what  oonclusions  you  please  aa  to  the 
superior  nature  of  your  condition.  And  there  is  this  con- 
sideration besides,  that  you  being  in  bed,  and  others  up,  a]l 
cares  and  attentions  naturally  faJl  to  the  portions  of  those 
individaals ;  so  that  you  are  at  once  the  master  of  your  own 
repose  and  of  their  activity.  A  bachelor,  however,  may 
enjoy  a  good  deal  of  this.  He  may  have  kindred  in  the 
house,  or  servants,  or  the  man  and  woman  that  keep  the 
lodging ;  and  from  his  reflections  on  all  or  either  of  these 
persons,  he  may  derive  no  little  satisfaction.  It  is  a  lordly 
thing  to  consider,  that  others  are  sitting  up,  and  nobly  doing 
some  duty  or  other,  with  sleepy  eyea,  while  ourselves  are 
exquisitely  shutting  ours ;  they  being  also  ready  to  answer 
one's  bell,  bring  us  our  white  wine  whey,  or  lamp,  or  what 
not,  or  even  to  go  out  in  spite  of  the  rain  for  some  fruit, 
should  we  fancy  it,  or  for  a  doctor  in  case  we  should  be  ill, 
or  to  answer  some  question  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  answer- 
ing it. 

"Who's  there)" 

"  Me,  sir ;  Mrs.  Jones." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Jones ;  I  merely  ran^  to 
know  if  you  were  up." 

"  Dear  me,  yes,  sir,  and  likely  to  be  this  hour," 

{Aside  and  happy) — "  Poor  soul  1 " 

"  It's  Mr.  Jones's  club-night,  sir," 

("  Poor  woman  I     CapitJ^  pillow  this  I ') 

"  And  it's  a  full  hou^s  walk  from  the  Jolly  Gardeners." 

("  Poor  Jones  I  Yery  easy  mattress.")  Aloud — "  Bless 
me,  that's  a  bad  business;  and  it  rains,  doesn't  it,  Mra. 
Jones)" 

"  A  vile  rain,  sir,  with  an  east  wind." 

("Poor  Jones!  Delicious  curtcdns  these!)  Couldntthe 
servant  sit  up,  and  let  Mr.  Jones  in  t " 

"  Lord,  sir,  we're  both  of  us  sitting  up ;  for  I'm  frighted 
out  of  my  wits,  sitting  alone;  and  Mr.  Jonee  wouldn't  be 
pleased  if  I  didn't  see  him  in  myeelt." 

("  Poor  woman !)  Good-night,  Mra.  Jones ;  pray  don't 
Btand  any  longer  at  that  cold  door." 

"Do  you  want  anything,  drl" 

"  Nothing,  I  thank  you.  I  am  very  comfortftble.  What 
o'clock  is  it ) " 
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—Poor  Jones ! ")  It'/ieio 
goes  the  wind ;  patUr  go  the  windows ;  rumUe  goes  a  cofvch ; 
to  sleep  go  I. 

This  ia  pi-etty ; — but  a  wife,  instead  of  the  woman  of  the 
house — a  wife  up,  and  going  about  like  one's  guardian-angel ; 
we  also  loving  her  well,  and  having  entreatad  her  not  to  sit 
lip,  only  she  ia  forced  to  do  so  for  tbis  half  hour — either  we 
know  nothing  of  bliaa  itself,  or  the  variety — merely  as  a 
variety — the  having  a  whole  bed  for  half  an  hour,  merely  as 
A  c/iange  from  that  other  superhuman  elysian  state — the 
seeing  even  a  little  pain  borne  so  beautifully  by  the  "  partner 
of  one's  existence,"  whom,  of  course,  we  love  the  better  for 
it,  and  cannot  but  rejoice  in  seeing  gifted  with  such  an 
opportunity  of  showing  herself  to  advantage— all  this,  if  we 
mistake  not  (owing  to  our  present  bachelor  hallucination), 
must  be  a  sublimation  of  satisfaction  unknown  to  sojoumei's 
at  large,  who  are  but  too  often  accused,  with  justice,  of 
having  more  room  than  they  know  what  to  do  with. 

A  bed,  to  be  perfectly  comfoitable,  should  be  warm,  clean, 
well  made,  and  of  a  reasonable  softness.  People  differ  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  softness.  The  general  opinion  seems  to 
be  in  favour  of  feather-beds.  To  ourselves  (if  the  fact  must 
be  publicly  torn  out  of  us  by  a  candour  trying  to  the  sense 
of  our  nothingness),  a  feather-bed  is  a  Slough  of  Despond. 
When  we  are  in  the  depths  of  it,  we  long  to  be  on  the 
heights.  When  we  get  on  the  heights,  down  they  go  with 
us,  and  turn  into  depths.  The  feathers  hamper  us,  obstruct, 
irritate,  suffocate.  We  lose  the  sense  of  repose  and  inde- 
pendence, and  feel  ourselves  in  the  bands  of  a  soft  lubberly 
giant. 

Warmth,  cleanliness,  and  ease  being  secured,  it  is  of  minor 
importance  what  sort  of  a  bed  we  lie  in,  whether  it  has 
curtains,  or  a  canopy,  or  even  legs.  We  can  lie  on  the  floor 
for  that  matter,  provided  the  palliasse  be  of  decent  thick- 
ness. The  floor  itself  then  becomes  a  part  of  the  great  field 
of  rest  in  which  we  expatiate.  There  is  nothing  to  bound 
our  right  of  incumbency ;  we  can  gather  the  clothes  about 
us,  and  roll  on  the  floor  if  we  please. 

Commend  us  (for  a  climate  like  ours)  to  a  bedchamber  of 
the  middle  order,  such  as  it  was  set  out  about  a  hundred 
years  back,  and  may  still  be  seen  in  the  bouseB  of  some  old 
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families :  tlie  room  of  moderate  size ;  tbe  four-poet  bedstead 
neatl;  aad  plentifully,  but  not  richly,  diuperied  ;  the  choirs 
draperie<l  also,  down  to  the  ground ;  a  drapery  over  the 
toilet ;  tbe  carpet,  a  good  old  Turkey  or  Brussels,  uot 
coveriug  tbe  floor,  and  easily  to  be  taken  up  and  sbaken ; 
the  wfu^obe  and  drawers  of  old  shining  oak,  walnut,  or 
mahogany ;  a  few  cabinet  pictures,  as  exquisite  as  you 
please ;  the  windows  with  seats,  and  looking  upon  some 
green  place;  two  or  three  small  shelves  of  books;  and  the 
drawers,  when  they  are  opened,  redolent  of  lavender  and 
clean  linen.  We  should  be  heartily  ashamed  of  ourselves 
if  we  could  not  sleep  happily  in  any  bed  (down  and  mtui 
always  excepted),  provided  only  it  had  enough  clothes  to 
keep  us  warm,  and  were  na  clean  and  decent  as  hone^^t 
poverty  could  make  it.  We  talk  of  fine  chambers,  and 
luxurious  contrasts  of  sitters-up ;  but  our  secret  passion  is 
for  a  homely  room  in  a  cottage,  with  perfect  quiet,  a  book 
or  two,  and  a  sprig  of  rosemary  in  the  window ;  not  tbe 
book  or  two  for  the  purpose  of  reading  in  bed — (having 
once  received  a  startling  lesson  that  way,  and  not  choosing 
to  bum  down  the  village) — but  in  order  that  we  may  see 
them  in  the  window  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  together 
with  the  trees  of  which  they  discourse.  Add  to  this,  a  watch- 
dog at  a  distance,  and  a  moaning  wind,  no  matt«r  how 
"melancholy,"  provided  it  does  not  blow  a  tempest  (for 
though  Nature  does  nothing  but  for  good,  the  particular 
suffering  sometimes  presses  upon  the  imagination),  and  we 
drop  to  sleep  in  a  transport  of  comfort.  Compare  such  a 
bed  as  this  with  one  we  have  seen  during  a  storm  of  fifty- 
six  hours'  duration  at  sea,  the  occupant  (the  mate  of  the 
vessel)  with  his  hands  wet,  black,  blistered,  and  smarting 
with  tbe  cold,  and  the  very  bed  (a  hole  in  a  comer)  as  wet 
as  his  bands  !  And  the  common  sailors  had  worse  !  And 
yet  the  worst  of  all,  shut  out  from  wet  and  cold  as  the; 
were,  but  not  having  work  like  the  seamen  to  occupy  the 
mind,  were  the  ciibs  of  a  parcel  of  children  tossing  about 
in  all  this  tempest,  and  the  bed  of  theii-  parents  on  tbe 
cabin  floor.  With  these  recollections  {as  the  whole  vessel 
got  safe),  we  sometimes  think  we  could  find  it  in  our  hearts 
to  relish  even  a  feather-bed, 

A  very  large  bedroom  in  an  old  country-house  is  not 
pleasant,  where  the  candle  shows  you  the  darkness  at  the 
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othpT  end  of  it,  and  you  begin  to  think  it  possible  for 
houses  to  be  Imuated.  And  as  little  comfortable  is  tlie  bed 
with  a  great  dusty  canopy,  such  as  they  say  the  Highland 
laird  mistook  for  the  bed  itself,  and  mounted  at  top  of, 
while  he  put  his  servant  into  the  sheets,  thinking  that  the 
loftier  stratnm  wan  the  place  of  grandeur.  Sometimes  these 
canopies  are  domed,  and  adorned  with  plumes,  which  gives 
them  a  funereal  look ;  and  a  nervous  gentleman,  who,  while 
getting  into  bed,  is  hardly  sure  that  a  hand  will  not  thrust 
itself  out  beneath  the  vallance  and  catch  him  by  the  ankle, 
does  not  feet  quite  so  bold  in  it  as  the  French  general,  who, 
when  threatened  by  some  sheeted  ghoete,  told  them  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way  off,  or  he  would  give  them  a  sound 
thrashing.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  warranted  by  necessity 
and  good- humour,  which  can  reconcile  anything,  it  is  very 
disagreeable  to  see  sofa- bedsteads  and  press-bedsteads  in 
''stived-up"  little  rooms,  half  sitting-room  and  half  chamber. 
They  look  as  if  they  never  could  be  aired.  For  a  similar 
I'eason,  an  Englishman  cannot  like  the  Fi'ench  beds  that 
shut  up  into  alcoves  in  the  wall.  We  do  not  object  to  a 
custom  merely  because  it  is  foreign;  nor  is  it  unreasonable, 
or  indeed  otherwise  than  agreeable,  that  a  bedroom  of  good 
dimensions  should  include  a  partial  bit  of  a  sitting-room  op 
boudoir ;  but  in  that  case,  and  indeed  in  all  cases,  it  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  neat  and  clean.  Order  in  a  bouse 
first  manifest!!  it^lf  in  the  room  which  the  housewife 
inhabits ;  and  every  sentiment  of  the  heart,  aa  well  as  of  the 
external  graces,  demands  that  a  very  reverence  and  religion 
of  neatness  should  be  there  exhibited;  not  formality — not  a 
want  of  SDugness— but  all  which  evidences  that  the  esteem  of 
n  life  is  preferred  to  the  slatternliness  of  the  moment,  and 
that  two  hearts  are  always  reigning  together  in  that  apart- 
ment, though  one  person  alone  should  be  viBible. 

It  is  very  proper  that  bedrooms,  which  can  afford  it, 
should  be  adorned  with  pictures,  with  flowers  by  daytime 
(they  are  not  wholesome  at  night),  and,  if  possible,  with 
sculpture.  We  are  among  those  who  believe,  with  the  old 
romance  of  Heliodorus,  that  under  circumstances  which 
affect  the  earhest  periods  of  existence,  familiar  objects  are 
not  without  their  influence  upon  the  imsigiiiation.  Besides, 
it  is  wholesome  to  live  in  ttie  kindly  and  tranquil  atmo- 
sphere of  the  arts;  and  few,  even  of  the  right-minded,  turn 
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to  half  the  acooant  they  might  do  the  mnumemble  beatitiea 
which  Heaven  has  lavished  upon  the  world,  both  in  art  and 
nature.  Better  hang  a  wild  rose  over  the  toUet  than 
nothing.  The  eye  tliat  loolu  in  the  glass  mil  see  there 
something  besides  itself ;  and  it  will  acquire  something  of  a 
religious  right  to  respect  itself,  in  thinking  by  how  many 
objects  in  the  creation  the  bloom  of  beauty  is  shared. 

The  moat  sordidly  ridiculous  anecdote  we  remember  of  a 
bedchamber,  is  one  in  the  life  of  Elwes,  the  rich  miser,  who, 
asking  a  visitor  one  morning  how  he  had  rest«d,  and  being 
told  that  he  could  not  escape  from  the  rain  which  came 
through  the  roof  of  the  apartment,  till  he  had  found  out 
one  paii-icular  comer  in  which  to  stow  the  truckle-bed,  said 
laughingly,  and  without  any  sense  of  shame,  "  Ah  !  what  ! 
you  found  it  out,  did  you )  Ah  !  that's  a  nice  corner,  isn't 
it  J "  This,  however,  is  surpassed  in  dramatic  effect,  by  the 
story  of  two  ministers  of  state,  in  the  last  century,  who 
were  seen  one  day,  by  a  sudden  visitor,  furiously  discussing 
some  great  question  out  of  two  separate  beds  in  one  room, 
bj  daytime,  their  arms  and  bodies  thrust  forward  towards 
each  other  out  of  the  clothes,  and  the  gesticulation  going  on 
accordingly.  If  our  memory  does  not  deceive  us,  one  of 
them  was  Lord  Chatham.  He  had  the  gout,  and  his  colleague 
coming  in  to  see  hini,  and  the  weather  being  very  cold,  and 
no  fire  in  the  room,  the  noble  earl  had  persuaded  his  visitor 
to  get  into  the  other  bed.  The  most  ghastly  bedchamber 
story,  in  real  life  (next  to  some  actually  mortal  ones),  ia 
that  of  a  lady  who  dreamt  that  her  servant-maid  was  coming 
into  the  room  to  murder  her.  She  rose  in  the  bed  with 
the  horror  of  the  dream  In  her  face ;  and  sitting  up  thus 
appalled,  encountered,  in  the  opening  door,  the  sight  of  the 
no  less  horrified  face  of  the  maid-servant,  coming  in  with  a 
light  to  do  what  her  mistress  apprehended. 
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(iIta,Women,a>id  Sooit,  1847.) 
It  would  puzzle  a  wise  man,  though  not  a  fool,  to  prove  to 
himself  that  I  was  not,  in  some  spiritual  nieas^re,  in  any 
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jiluco  where  I  chose  to  pitch  my  iniugitiation.  I  notice  tliis 
metaphysical  subtlety,  the  better  to  impresfi  a  conviction 
wliicli  I  hiive — that  I  know  Scotland  very  well,  and  have 
been  there  many  times. 

Whether  we  go  to  another  country  on  these  occasions,  ill 
tlie  manner  of  a  thing  spiritual,  our  souls  being  pitched  out 
of  ourselves  like  rockets  or  roeteoi-s ;  or  whether  the  country 
comes  to  us,  and  our  large  souls  are  inhabited  by  it  for  the 
time  being,  upon  the  principle  of  the  greater  including  the 
le&s, — -the  mind  of  man  being  a  far  more  capacious  thing 
than  any  set  of  square  miles, — I  slinll  leave  the  curiotid  to 
determine;  but  if  I  am  not  intimate  with  the  very  best 
]iarts  of  Scotland,  and  have  not  seen  them  a  thousand  timeij, 
then  do  I  know  nothing  of  Btirn5,  or  Allan  Kamsay,  or 
Walter  Scott,  or  Smollett,  or  Ossian,  or  James  the  Fii-st  or 
Fifth,  or  anoods,  or  cockernonies,  or  gloamin',  or  birks  and 
bumies,  or  plaids,  bonnets,  or  phillabegs,  or  John  Knox,  or 
tjiieen  Mary,  or  the  C'anongate,  or  the  Calton  Hill,  or  Huuie 
iiuil  Robertson,  or  Tiveedside,  or  a  haggis,  or  cakes,  or 
heather,  or  reels  and  strathspeys,  or  Glengariy,  or  all  the 
clans,  or  Auld  Robiii  <!ray,  or  a  mLst,  or  rappee,  or  second 
sight,  or  the  Jdrk,  or  the  cutty-stool,  or  golf  and  hurling,  or 
the  Boiiler,  or  Bruce  and  Wallace,  or  bagpij^s,  or  bonnio 
hissies. 

"  A  lover's  plaid  and  a  bed  of  heath,"  says  the  light 
poetical  Allan  OTinningham,  "are  favourite  topics  with  the 
northern  muse.  When  the  heather  is  in  bloom,  it  is  worthy 
of  becoming  the  couch  of  beauty.  A  sea  of  bi-own  blossom, 
undulating  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  swarming  with 
wild  bees,  is  a  fine  sight."  Sir,  I  have  seen  it  a  million 
times,  though  I  never  set  eyes  on  it. 

Who  that  has  ever  read  it,  is  not  put  info  visual  posses- 
sion of  the  following  scene  in  the  "  Gentle  Shepherd  1 " 

A  flowrie  howm  between  twa  verdant  braea, 
Where  lasses  used  to  nash  and  spread  their  clacs ; 
A  trotting  burnie,  winipling  through  the  ground, 
Its  channel  pebbles  siiining  smooth  and  round ; 
Here  view  twa  barefoot  beauties,  clean  and  clear. 


An  aiild  nifc  splnniiig  at  the  ei 
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Or  this  otber,  a  perfect  domestic  picture  I — 
While  feggj  laces  up  her  bosom  fair, 
Wi'  a  bine  mood  Jenny  binds  up  her  hair ; 
Gland  b;  a  morniDg;  ingle  talces  a  beek, 
The  rising  sun  shines  moctj*  tbrougb  Ilic  reek : 
A  pipe  his  mouth,  the  lasses  please  kia  ccn, 
And  now  and  then  a  joke  mann  inteivene. 

The  globe  we  inhabit  is  divisible  int«  two  worldt*;  one 
hardly  less  tangible,  and  far  more  known  than  the  other, — 
tlie  common  geographical  world,  and  the  world  of  bookij ; 
and  the  latter  may  be  as  geographically  set  forth.  A  man 
of  letters,  canyersnnt  with  poetry  and  romance,  might 
draw  out  a  very  curions  map,  in  which  tliis  world  of  books 
should  be  deUneated  and  tilled  up,  to  the  delight  of  all 
genuine  readers,  as  truly  ns  that  in  Guthrie  or  Finkertoo. 
To  give  a  specimen,  and  begin  with  Scotland,^  Scotland 
would  not  be  the  mere  territory  it  is,  with  a  scale  of  bo 
many  miles  to  a  degree,  and  such  and  such  a  population. 
Who  (except  a  patriot  or  cosmopolite)  cares  for  the  miles 
or  the  men,  or  knows  that  they  exist,  in  any  degree  of 
cousciousnesB  with  which  he  cares  for  the  never-dying  popu- 
lation of  books)  How  many  generations  of  men  h.ive 
passed  away,  and  will  pass,  in  Ayrshire  or  Dumfries,  and 
not  all  the  myriads  be  as  interesting  to  us  as  a  single  Bumsl 
What  have  we  known  of  them,  or  shall  ever  know,  whether 
lairds,  lords,  or  ladies,  in  comparison  with  the  inspired 
ploughman  1  But  we  know  of  the  bards  and  the  lasses,  and  the 
places  which  he  has  recorded  in  song ;  we  know  the  scene  of 
"  Tam  o'  Shanter's"  exploit;  we  know  the  pastoral  landscapes 
above  quoted,  and  the  scenes  immortalized  in  Walter  Scott 
and  the  old  ballads;  and,  therefore,  the  hook-map  of  Scot- 
land would  present  us  with  the  most  prominent  of  these. 
We  should  have  the  boiHler,  with  its  banditti,  towns,  and 
woods;  Tweedside,  Meh-ose,  and  Koslin,  "Edina,"  otherwise 
called  Edinburgh  and  Auld  Keekie,  or  the  town  of  Hume, 
Robertson,  and  others ;  Woodhouselee,  and  other  classical 
and  haunted  places;  the  bower  built  by  the  fair  hands  of 
"  Bessie  Bell "  and  "  Mary  Oray ;"  the  farmhouses  of  Burns's 
friends;  the  scenes  of  his  loves  and  sorrows;  the  land  of 
"Old  Mortality,"  of  the  "Gentle  Shephei-d"  and  of 
"Oseian."  The  Highlands,  and  the  great  blue  billowy 
domains  of  heather,  would  be  distinctly  marked  out,  in  their 
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mont  poetiaJ  I'egions ;  and  we  sUoukl  lia\e  tlie  tracks  of 
Beii  Jonsoii  to  Hawthoruden,  of  '■  Rob  Roy  "  to  hU  hiding- 
places,  and  of  "  Jeiinie  Denns "  tow-ai-ils  England.  Abbots- 
foi-d,  bs  siii-e,  would  not  be  left  out;  nor  tlie  house  of  the 
"  Antitiuaiy,"— almost  as  real  a  man  aa  his  author.  Nor  is 
this  all :  for  we  should  have  older  ycotland,  the  Scotland  of 
James  the  First,  and  of  "  Poeblis  at  the  Play,"  and  Gawiu 
Douglai,  and  Brace,  and  Wallace ;  we  should  have  older 
Scotland  stitl,  the  Scotland  of  Ariosto,  with  his  tale  of 
"  Ginevm,"  and  the  new  "  Andromeda,"  delivered  from  the 
sea-monster  at  the  Isle  of  Ebcida  (the  Hebrides) ;  and  there 
would  he  the  residence  of  the  famous  "  Launcetot  of  the 
Lake,"  at  Berwick,  called  the  Joyeuse  Garde,  and  other 
ancient  sites  of  chivalry  and  romance  ;  nor  should  the  night- 
ingale be  left  out  in  "Ginevra's"  bower,  for  Ariosto  has 
put  it  there,  and  there,  accordingly,  it  is  and  has  been  heard, 
let  ornithology  say  what  it  will ;  for  what  ornithologist 
knows  so  much  of  the  nightingale  as  a  poet  T  We  would 
have  an  inscription  put  on  the  spot — "  Here  the  nightingale 
sings,  contrary  to  what  has  been  affirmed  by  White  and 
others." 

This  is  the  Scotland  of  books,  and  a  beautiful  place  it  is. 
I  will  venture  to  affirm  that  it  is  a  more  beautiful  place 
than  the  other  Scotland,  always  excepting  to  an  exile  or  a 
lover;  for  the  former  is  piqued  to  prefer  what  he  must  not 
touch ;  and,  to  the  latter,  no  spot  is  so  charming  as  the 
ugliest  place  that  contains  his  beauty.  Not  that  Scotland 
has  not  many  places  literally  as  well  as  poetically  beautiful : 
I  know  that  well  enough.  But  you  see  that  young  man 
there,  turning  down  the  comer  of  the  dullest  spot  in  Edin- 
burgh, with  a  dead  wall  over  ng.iinst  it,  and  delight  in  his 
eyes  ]  lEe  sees  No.  4,  the  house  where  the  girl  lives  he  is 
in  love  with.  Now  what  that  place  is  to  him,  all  places  are, 
in  their  proi>ortion,  to  the  lover  of  books,  for  he  has  beheld 
them  by  the  light  of  imagination  and  sympathy. 

China,  is  a  very  unknown  place  to  us, — in  one  sense  of 
the  woi-d  unknown ;  but  who  is  not  intimate  with  it  as  the 
land  of  tea,  and  china,  and  ko-tous,  and  pagodas,  and 
mandarins,  and  Confucius,  and  conical  caps,  and  people  with 
little  names,  little  eyes,  and  little  feet,  who  sit  in  little 
bowers,  drinking  little  cups  of  tea,  and  writing  little  odea? 
The  Jesuits,  and  the  t«acup!i,  and  the  novel  of  lu-Kioo-Li, 
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Iiavc  tuadi;  Ub  wttll  acquainted  ivitli  it;  belter,  u  gititt  deiit, 
thai)  millions  of  its  iiib»bitunts  ure  luxjuaiiitcd — fellons  whu 
think  it  in  the  middle  of  the  world,  and  know  nothing  of 
themselves.  With  one  Chian  they  ai-e  totally  unacquainted, 
to  wit,  the  great  China  of  the  poet  and  old  tfavellers, 
Cathay,  "  seat  of  Cuthiiin  Can,"  the  tountiy  of  which 
Aiiosto's  "Angelica"  was  princess  royid ;  yes,  she  was  a 
Chinese,  "  the  fairest  of  her  sex,  Angelica."  It  shows  that 
the  ladies  in  that  country  must  have  greatly  degenemted, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  Aiiosto,  and  Orlando, 
and  Ktnaldo,  and  King  Sacripant,  who  was  a  OircaGsiaii, 
could  have  been  in  love  with  her  for  having  eyes  and  feut 
like  a  pig. 

Book- England,  on  the  map,  would  shine  as  the  Albion  of 
the  old  UiantK;  as  the  "Logres''  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table;  as  the  scene  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  with  its 
iglatid  of  Windsor ;  as  the  abode  of  fairieti,  of  the  Dioiiils, 
of  the  divine  Countess  of  Coventry,  of  Guy,  Earl  of  \Vnr- 
wick,  of  "Alfred"  (whose  reality  was  a  romance),  of  the 
Fiiii-  Kosamoud,  of  the  Arcades  and  Comus,  of  Chaucer  and 
Hpens<'i',  of  the  poets  of  the  Globe  and  the  Mermaid,  the 
wits  of  Twickenham  and  Hampton  Court,  Fleet  Sti-ect 
would  be  Johnson's  Fleet  Street ;  the  Tower  would  belong 
to  Julius  Ca;sar;  and  Bhtcktriars  to  Suckling,  Vandyke,  ami 
the  Dunciad. 

I  have  seen  various  places  in  Europe,  which  have 
been  rendered  interesting  by  great  men  and  their  works ; 
and  I  never  found  myself  the  worse  for  seeing  them, 
but  the  better.  I  Ecem  to  have  made  friends  with  them 
in  their  own  houses:  to  have  walked,  and  talked,  anil 
suffered,  and  enjoyed  with  them  ;  and  if  their  books  have 
made  the  places  better,  the  books  themselves  were  there 
which  made  them  so,  and  which  grew  out  of  them.  The 
poet's  hand  was  on  the  place,  blessing  it.  I  can  no  more 
separate  this  idea  from  the  siMrt,  than  I  can  take  away 
from  it  any  other  beauty.  Even  in  London,  I  find  the 
principle  hold  good  in  me,  though  I  have  lived  there  many 
years,  and,  of  course,  associated  it  with  every  commonplace 
the  most  unpoetieal.  Tlie  greater  still  includes  the  less: 
and  I  can  no  more  pass  through  Westminster,  without 
thinking  of  Milton;  or  the  Borough,  without  thinking  of 
Chaucer  and  Shakspeare;  or  Gray's  Inn,  without  calling 
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Biicoii  to  luiiid ;  or  Blooinsbury  Squure,  uitlioul  Steele  and 
AkeiiMide— thao  I  can  prefer  brick  nnd  moi-tur  to  wit  und 
[KKtry,  or  not  see  a  beauty  upon  it  beyond  urclii lecture,  in 
the  splendour  of  the  recollection.  I  once  had  duties  to 
perform,  which  kept  me  out  late  nt  night,  and  severely 
taxed  my  health  and  spirits.  My  path  lay  through  a  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  Dryden  lived  :  and  though  nothing  could 
he  more  commooplace,  and  I  used  to  be  tired  to  the  heart 
and  soul  of  me,  I  never  heuitated  to  go  a  little  out  of  the 
way,  purely  that  I  might  pass  through  Gerard  Street,  and 
so  give  myself  the  shadow  of  a  pleasant  thought. 


{TuUc  Talk,  :85i.) 

,1'  played  Oil  the  bagpijich,  with  that  detetitable,  mono- 
B  di\>iie  of  theirs  for  the  bitss,  is  like  a  tune  tied  to  a 


THE  COUKTENAKUE  AH'Iill  DEATH. 

{Tah!e  Talk,  1851,) 
coHi'KC  ^eems  as  if  it  suddenly  knew  e^'erythil>g,  and 
as  profoundly  at  pence  in  eonsequeuce. 


GIBBON. 

(TtibU  Taik,  1851.) 

Perhaps  Gibbon's  life  was  altogether  a  little  too  selfi.'ih, 
and  lapped  up  in  cotton.  He  luntbered  from  his  bed  to  his 
board,  and  back  again,  with  his  books  in  the  intervals,  or 
rather  divided  his  time  between  the  three,  in  a  sort  of 
swinishness  of  scholai-Ehip.  Martyrdom  and  he  were  at 
a  pretty  distance !    Ho  was  an  admii-able  Latin  scholar,  a 
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punctilious  Listoriikn,  an  interesting  writer  in  spite  of 
ti  bad  Btyle;  and  his  faults,  of  every  kind,  appear  to 
have  been  owing  to  temperament  and  disease,  and  to  his 
having  been  an  indulged  infant,  and  heir  to  an  easy 
fortune.  Let  ua  be  thankful  we  got  ko  much  out  of  him,  and 
that  so  di>«Asod  a  botly  got  so  mucli  out  of  life.  A  writer's 
infirmities  nre  Bometimes  a  reader's  gitin.  If  Gibbon  had 
not  disliked  so  much  to  go  out  of  doom,  we  might  not 
have  had  the  "  Decline  and  Fall." 


WORLDS  OF  DIFFERENT  PEOPLE. 

{Tabit  Talk,  1851.) 

"TliEWorld!"  Tlie  man  of  fashion  means  Ht.  James's  by 
it ;  the  mere  man  of  trade  means  the  Exchange  and  a  good 
pi-udent  misti-ust.  But  men  of  Kenso  and  iuiaginatiou, 
whether  in  the  world  of  fashion  or  trade,  who  use  the  eyes 
and  faculties  which  God  has  given  them,  mean  His  beautiful 
planet,  gorgeous  with  sunset,  lovely  witli  green  fields,  mag- 
nificent with  mountains — a  great  rolling  eueigy,  full  of 
health,  love,  and  hope,  and  fortitude,  and  endeavour.  Com- 
pare tbis  world  with  the  others.  The  man  of  fashion's  is 
no  better  than  a  billiard-ball;  the  money- getter's  than  a 
musty  filiiiii. 


KirSSI-iN    HORN    BAND. 

(Table  Talt,  1851.) 

"The  Russian  hoi-n  music"  (says  an  authority  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten)  "  was  invented  by  Prince  Gallitsin, 
in  1762.  This  instrument  consists  of  forty  persons,  w/iose 
life  is  gptnt  in  Uowiny  one  note."  This,  to  be  sure,  is  sounding 
the  very  "  bass-note  of  humility."  A  man  converted  into 
a  crotchet !  An  A  flat  in  the  sixtieth  j-ear  of  his  age  !  A 
fellow-creature  of  Alfred  and  Epaminondas,  who  has  passed 
his  life  in  acting  a  semitone!  in  waiting  for  his  turn  to 
exist,  and  then  seizing  the  desperate  instant,  and  Ijeing 
apufF! 


WEEPING. 

(Table  Tali:.  iSjI.) 

It  is  an  afTectiiig,  and  would  be  a  startling  consideration, 
to  think  timt  Uod  has  given  na  tears  for  uuch  express 
purposes  of  relief,  aa  knowing  how  much  our  Borrows  would 
neetl  them,  were  not  tins  very  fact,  Eunong  others,  a  proof 
(at  least,  it  b  a  great  evidence  to  myself)  that  all  other 
needs  of  our  affections  are  destined  to  be  made  up  to  us  in 
good  time ;  for  t«ar8,  though  they  calm  tho  first  outbreaks 
of  affliction,  do  not  suffice  for  its  subsequent  yearnings ;  and 
as  those  yearnings  continue — often  with  great  returns  of 
anguish  to  the  la.st — suSicingnes^,  I  think,  remains  in  store 
for  them  also.  I  shouhl  be  one  of  the  unhappiest,  instead 
of  the  most  resigned  of  men,  at  this  moment,  if  I  did  not 
constantly,  and  as  it  were  instinctively,  feel  that  I  should 
rejoin  all  the  dear  onen  whom  I  have  last — words  that  now, 
as  I  write,  wring  bitter  and  unsufficing  tears  from  the 
quivering  of  the  soul  within  me.  Encourage  and,  aa  it 
were,  throw  yourself  heartily  into  the  arms  of  this  expecta- 
tion ;  think  how  worthy  it  is,  both  of  man  and  God,  quite 
apart  from  the  dogmas  which  too  often  render  both  so  much 
the  I'everse ;  and,  meantime,  act  iu  eveiy  respect  with 
ragard  to  your  dear  one  just  aa  you  feel  sui'e  she  imidd  wish 
you  to  act,  weeping  as  plentiully  as  you  need,  but  na 
patiently  too,  and  considering  her  as  only  gone  before  you, 
to  be  rejoined  :  she?,  all  the  while,  being  delivered  from  all 
her  pain,  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily,  because  she  now 
possesses  that  certainty,  as  a  disembodied  spirit,  which,  for 
some  finally  good  purpose,  it  is  not  fit  that  we,  who  are  yet 
on  earth,  should  possess  ourselves.  For  my  part,  I  confess 
to  you  that  I  often  feel  it  highly  probable  that  the  spirits  of 
my  own  beloved  dead  are  in  the  room  with  me,  and  that 
they  feci  a  special  and  heavenly  pleasure  by  seeing  that  I 
do  so,  and  by  knowing  the  comfort  it  gives  me.  I  count  this 
no  kind  of  madness,  but  one  of  the  heights  of  reason ;  for  it 
does  not  unfit  me  for  the  common  work  of  life,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  helps  it ;  and  as  it  neither  fevers  me,  nor  is  causeil 
by  any  fever  itself,  I  count  it  not  among  the  unhealthy, 
but  the  healthy  capabilities  of  my  nature ;  therefore  of 
anybody  else's  nature  who  chooses  reasonably  to  enjoy  it. 
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CHEERFULNESS    IN    ENGLISH    LlTEKATUllE. 

(TabU  Tall;  1851.) 

Cast  your  ejea  down  any  list  of  English  writers,  tiucb,  for 
instnnce,  as  that  at  the  end  of  Mr.  C'raik's  "  HisUiry  of  Our 
Litei-ature,"  and  almost  the  only  names  that  strike  you  as 
belonging  to  pel^somllly  clieei-ful  men  ai-e  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Suckling,  Fielding,  Fai'quhar,  Steele,  O'Keefe, 
Andrew  Mtirvell,  and  Sterne.  That  Sliakspeare  was  cheer- 
ful, I  have  no  doubt,  for  he  was  almost  eve.rything ;  hut 
^till  it  is  not  his  predominant  characteristic ;  which  is 
thought.  Sheridan  could  "set  the  table  in  n  roar;"  but  it 
was  a  fluttered  one,  at  somebody's  expense,  llis  wit 
wanted  good-natin'e.  Prior  bad  a  smart  air,  like  his  cnp. 
Itiit  he  was  a  rake  who  became  cynical.  He  wrot«  a.  poem 
in  the  chai'ucler  of  Solumoo,  on  the  vanity  of  alt  things. 
Few  wiiters  make  you  langli  more  than  Peter  Pindar ; 
hut  thcro  was  a  spice  of  the  blackguai'd  in  him.  You 
could  not  be  sure  of  his  truth  or  his  goodwill. 

Thei-e  should  be  a,  joyous  set  of  elegant  extracts —a 
l.iUr-xtura  Ililurig  or  Oaudenii—m  a.  score  of  volumes,  that 
we  could  hnve  at  hand,  like  a  cellaret  of  good  wine,  against 
April  or  November  weather.  Fielding  should  be  the  jmrt, 
and  Far<iuhar  the  champagne,  and  Storne  the  malmsey ; 
and  whenever  the  possessor  cast  uii  eye  on  his  stock,  he 
should  know  that  he  had  a  choice  drought  for  himself  aftera 
disappointment,  or  for  a  friend  after  dinner — some  conlial 
extract  of  Paison  Adams,  or  Plume,  or  Uncle  Toby, 
generous  as  lieart  could  desire,  and  aa  wholesome  for  it  as 
laughter  for  the  lungs. 


LEONTIUS. 
Bv  Charles  Kent. 

(Beiillfi/'s  MUcellaitij,  Jane  1S5S.) 
Hail  I  Gitybeai'd  stripling — young  through  seventy  years, 
Lord  of  our  laughter,  master  of  our  tears ; 
One  of  those  "  old  familiar  faces  "  all 
With  plensure  from  the  radiant  past  recall : 
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Friend  and  companioa  of  the  poet  throng 

That,  save  thee  only,  to  that  past  belong. 

Chief  of  a  school  so  long  contemned  and  sO' 

E'en  though  by  Adonaia'  life  adorned. 

Bard  of  the  realms  of  Cockaigne,  dubbed  in  jest — 

With  what  a  gi-aco,  when  taken  to  thy  breast. 

The  brand  of  ridicule  became  the  meed, 

The  badge  and  symbol  of  thy  rhythmic  creed  ! 

An  oaten  pipe,  the  sceptre  of  thy  away, 

Put  to  thy  lips,  lent  mueio  to  thy  lay ; 

From  Dante's  verse  again  in  thine  I  see, 

Revived  the  tender  loves  of  Rimini. 

Again  the  pale  Magician  of  the  Bow 

Bida  rapture  from  our  trembling  heart-stringi  flow — 

Flow  to  the  echo  of  the  thrilling  chords. 

Struck  from  the  living  lyre  of  thy  words. 

Again,  with  dancing  curls  and  laughing  ej'e, 

The  sweet  boy-elf  of  yeaw  and  years  gone  by, 

Pei'ched  on  thy  shoulder,  claps  his  tiny  hands, 

Or  clasps  thy  forehead  with  their  loving  bands. 

Sea-sons  have  burgeoned,  blossomed,  teemed  with  fruits, 

Acorns  reared  high  their  boles,  struck  deep  their  root", 

Babes  turned  to  matrons,  youth  to  hoary  age, 

Since  thy  first  reader's  soul  hung  o'er  thy  page ; 

Yet  still  thy  blooms  cling  freshly  to  their  stalks, 

Still  the  bit  wrangles  a^  thy  palfrey  walks. 

Still  stirs  the  love -tale  'neatb  thy  lover's  touch, 

Till  leaves  are  left  for  looks  that  tell  too  much, 

Tell  the  dear  secret  hearts  hut  once  disclose^ 

Theirs,  than  Pandoia's  box,  more  fraught  with  woee. 

It  was  with  thee,  the  vernal  dawn  of  life. 

When  wayside  themes  with  blooming  fancies  rife 

Skirt  the  dull  high-road,  eVn  as  hedgerows  hung 

With  May's  sweet  blossoms — May,  thy  voice  hath  sung, 

Sung  as  the  fabled  Nightingale  the  Rose, 

When  the  bird  warbles  and  the  floweret  glows. 

Oft  then  thy  brimming  smiles  and  jocund  tears. 

Held  quaint  communion  with  long  dead  compeers  : 

The  bright-eyed  Elia  with  his  tortuous  quips, 

Where  wit's  bee-wisdom  sweet  from  bitter  sips  ; 

And  studious  Southey,  lapped  in  antique  lore, 

Who  breathed  new  life  beneath  the  ribs  of  yore ; 
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Am]  ardent  Shelley  with  his  Heraph  look, 

The  heAven  his  picture  and  the  earth  bis  book  ; 

And  Coleridge  dreaming  dreams  when  youiig — when  old— 

Dreama  of  Arcadia  and  the  Age  of  Uold, 

Virions  that  first  green  Susquehannah  yicldri, 

VitiioDS  at  last  but  of  Eljsian  Fields. 

These  and  their  kindred  forms  may  nerer  moi'e 

Pass  and  repass  thy  gonial  glance  befoi-e  ; 

Never  again  upon  thme  ear  shall  fall 

One  well-known  voice,  then  loved  beyond  them  all, 

The  voice  that  through  the  rustling  leaves  at  morn, 

Chimed  'mid  the  Tuscan  garden  oft  was  borne. 

When  from  his  casement-sill  Childe  Harold  there — 

"  Leontius  I  "  called  thee  from  thy  student  lair ; 

And  when  with  pencilled  book  and  scribbled  leaf. 

Each  to  the  other  breathed  his  joy  and  grief ; 

Bang  the  new-minted  couplet  from  the  page. 

Making  sweet  music  in  the  hermitage. 

Yet  none  in  thee,  0  Veteran  !  mark  the  mien 

Of  one  superfluous  lagging  on  the  scene, 

Dear  to  the  youngest  of  this  later  throng 

Alike  thy  silver  locks,  thy  golden  song. 

Quenched  though  the  lambent  friendships  of  thy  youth, 

On  humbler  altars  bums  the  fire  of  Truth, 

By  hearths  where  oft  thy  unseen  footsteps  roam, 

Familiar  as  the  lares  of  our  home. 

Welcome  as  buds  in  April,  dew  at  dawn. 

From  rind  of  years,  from  night  of  sorrows  drawn. 

The  vernal  fancies,  sparkling,  affluent,  green, 

Here  in  thine  opening  leaves  of  verse  yet  seen  ; 

Here  in  thy  drama's  grace,  thy  lyric's  hue. 

The  buds  thy  fancies,  and  our  tears  the  dew. 

Apollo's  Feast,  though  years  ago  thou'st  sung. 

Still  at  the  board  thou  sitt'st  in  heart  yet  young — 

Joy  smooth  thy  wTinkles  with  his  dimpling  smile, 

Peace  brim  thy  frugal  cup  with  health  the  while, 

Time  count  with  rhythmic  pulse  thy  latest  hours. 

And  hide  his  snow  beneath  a  crown  of  flowers  j 
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